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Foreword 1185586 


Few are the individuals anywhere who have not come to know something 
of the Eastern Shore of Maryland and Virginia. The editor, a resident of this 
historic area, can report that he has found this to be true in many sections of our 
country as well as abroad, including the far-reaches of the Pacific. Always present 
is someone who has knowledge of the ’Shore. 

Depending upon the person’s special interests, he might know of its early 
history, of John Smith’s exploration, the Claiborne controversy, the Eastern 
Shore up to the Revolution and during that struggle for independence, the Ante- 
Bellum days and the conflict between the North and South. Or he might know 
of its more recent past and its present. And still again he might know of its old 
churches, its colonial architecture or its famous gardens, its beautiful rivers, its 
broiler or seafood industry, its lush truck-farming and grain areas, its nurseries, 
its baseball heroes, its famous log-canoe and sailing races, its ring tournaments, its 
golf and other sports, its aloof Tangier Island, Chincoteague’s annual pony round- 
up, its ancient Washington College and other institutions of learning. He might 
know of Eastern Shoremen who have distinguished themselves in many fields, as 
religion, law, politics, government, business, medicine, education, agriculture, and 
industry. All of these things, persons, and institutions make up the Eastern Shore 
and its way of life. 

The Eastern Shore has been described in as many ways as there are people 
who know it. It is the “garden spot of the world,” or “God’s own country,” or it 
is “inaccessible,” or “peaceful,” or “isolated,” or “backward,” or “charming” and 
so on and on. But whatever it is, the Eastern Shore is famous and people love it 
and inevitably wend their way back to it. 

Because of all this, it is felt that the story of the Eastern Shore, both past and 
present, should be told more fully. This seems advisable not only for the sake of 
posterity but also for current reference and use. To make available such a record 
is the simple purpose of this great undertaking. 

It is recognized that the complete and perfectly written history of this con- 
tiguous area has not and may never be written. New appraisals and new inter- 
pretations will always be necessary. And it is hoped that the efforts of all those 
responsible for these volumes will stimulate others into research and writing to 
make the story more complete. A substantial number of volumes, monographs, 
and articles already supplement the history-recording weekly newspapers and 
other journals. All of these have been relied upon heavily. 

There are three volumes, the first of which is historical and chiefly of a 
chronological character. The second volume is mostly topical and institutional, 
emphasizing phases of the Shore’s development not covered fully in the general 
narrative. Obviously no single person could do a thorough job in the relativel 
short time permitted. Hence, collaborators possessing the best available qualifica- 
tions in many fields of endeavor have made contributions and added immeasurably 
to the value and fullness of the finished product. To these contributors the editor 
is greatly indebted as must be the reader. All chapters not otherwise credited have 
been prepared by the editor. The publishers have complete responsibility for the 
third, biographical, volume. 

Every effort has been made to include all that is worthwhile and upon which 
information is available. The editor assumes all responsibility for material that 
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has been selected. Above all else, every possible effort has been made to present 
a work that is thoroughly reliable and at the same time readable. The editor 
recalls the early warning of a well qualified adviser to the effect that the final 
product doubtlessly would leave much to be desired, but that whatever was 
undertaken seriously and by qualified persons would be of lasting value to all 
those interested in the Eastern Shore. Our mission, therefore, has been to render 
a service by providing a history and study of the area that will help to preserve its 
traditions and achievements and an account of its way of life for generations to 
come. Our chief regret is that the volumes, having no great sale, must be financed 
by advanced subscriptions, thus meaning a limited edition and lack of convenient 
availability to many. 

The editor owes a great debt of gratitude to many institutions and individuals 
other than the various contributors. Special appreciation is due the Maryland 
Historical Society for the use of its materials. Many helpful suggestions have come 
from Mr. James W. Foster, Director of the Society, and from Miss Florence If: 
Kennedy, of the Society’s Library staff. The Johns Hopkins University Press and 
its director, Mr. Harold E. Ingle, have been most generous in authorizing the use 
of its published materials, which have been used extensively. Valuable help has 
come from the Enoch Pratt Free Library, of Baltimore, and especially from the 
staff of the Maryland Room, headed by Miss Elizabeth Litsinger. Very co-opera- 
tive also have been the staffs of the Library of Congress, the Maryland Hall of 
Records in Annapolis, and its director, Dr. Morris Radoff; the Maryland Diocesan 
Library, in Baltimore, and its Librarian, Rev. L. R. Forqueran; Miss Matilda B. 
Keating of the Queen Anne’s County Free Library at Centreville; Miss Sarah F. 
Cockey of the Talbot County Free Library at Easton; various other libraries; the 
Mariners’ Museum in Newport News, Virginia; and the George Avery Bunting 
Library at Washington College, under the direction of Mr. Frederick A. Meigs and 
Miss Richelieu Orr. 

Countless others, too numerous to list in full, have given varying amounts 
of help. Outstanding among these are Dr. W. S. Downs, of the Lewis Historical 
Publishing Company, who has helped to solve many of the editor’s problems and 
otherwise offered many useful suggestions, Dr. William R. Howell, Mrs. Howard 
Melvin, Sr., Mrs. Ethyl Howard Rowe, Dr. E. Clarke Fontaine, Mr. William B. 
Marye, Mr. George T. Harrison, Mr. John Dickinson, Mr. Gerald W. Johnson, 
Mr. William Tilghman Emory, who made available his grandfather’s diary as 
well as other materials, Judge T. Alan Goldsborough, Dr. Clarence P. Gould, 
former President of Washington College, and Paul T. Pitcher. A special debt of 
gratitude is due Dr. Susie M. Ames and Mr. James E. Mears for their excellent 
sections on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, and to Dr. J. Paul Slaybaugh, who made 
valuable information available to the editor. The late President of Washington 
College, Dr. Gilbert W. Mead, recognized the importance of the work from the 
beginning and consented to its undertaking by the editor despite the latter’s heavy 
duties at Washington College. To many others, including the editor’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis T. Clark, and his wife’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edward T. 
Clark, appreciation is expressed for encouragement and help along the way. 

Finally, the editor acknowledges his greatest debt of all—that to his wife, 
Adelaide Snowden Hodges Clark, for her unwavering support during the many 
months of preparation when untold sacrifices were made on behalf of “the book,” 
as even their young children, Adelaide and Charles, Jr., came to know it. 
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The Chesapeake Bay—Origin of the Name 
and the First Explorers 


By Robert L. Swain, Jr.* 


No wonder the Chesapeake Bay, in reality an inland sea possessing the 
temperament of the ocean, 1s so readily dubbed “The Great Bay” —with special 
emphasis upon the great. Enormous, flowing to and from the Atlantic, it pokes 
around from the capes to the head for a distance of nearly two hundred miles, 
here and there, spilling over into some forty-eight tidal, navigable tributaries, 
ranging from two to more than one hundred miles long. Like arteries and veins, 
they relentlessly subdivide into a bewildering maze of one hundred and two 
tributaries and branches from two to fifty miles in length. The grand score adds 
up to one hundred and fifty tributaries and branches—or more than 5,000 square 
miles of water territory. 

Such unexaggerated statistics explain why Maryland boasts of having more 
river frontage than any other state in the Union—some thirty-nine rivers plus 
a 3,000-mile-long shoreline. Not as impressive, though no less scenic, is the 
Virginia shoreline inside the capes—1,612 miles punctuated with more than fifteen 
rivers. Thus, the entire shoreline of the Chesapeake Bay country, all in all, 
measures 4,612 miles and “if stretched in a line would reach from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and more than one-half of the distance back to our coast.”! Great 
Bay, indeed! 

To the public mind, the Chesapeake is synonymous with grade-quality, tasty 
crabs, fat, luscious oysters, and meaty, juicy terrapin, everywhere featured as 
menu highlights by the better seafood restaurants. Just as famous is the hardy 
Chesapeake Bay retriever, the sporting dog popular with duck hunters. To those 
interested in history-kissed landmarks and beehives of industry, the Bay is asso- 
ciated with busy, teeming Baltimore City—next to New York in foreign shipping 
volume; Norfolk and Portsmouth, both forming the world’s largest naval base— 
Hampton Roads; the noisy, hurly-burly shipbuilding center of Newport News 


* A native of Carroll County, Maryland. Swain’s family roots in the State date 
to 1669. He graduated with honors from Washington College in 1937. While in College 
he published several historical papers on local topics. For two years he was a staff 
member of the Baltimore Sunday American and for three years of the Journal-Every 
Evening of Wilmington, Delaware. His specialty was a panel of drawings dealing 
with all phases of Maryland and Delaware history. Now a resident of New York, 
Mr. Swain’s work has been with advertising agencies, publishing houses, and re- 
search groups. He does much free-lance work such as drawings and editorial cartoons 
for various publications. Since 1943 his ‘“sHere’s How” cards have appeared under his 
name in the subways and buses of New York. He also has handled the “New York” 
car cards, describing the city’s points of interest for the subways. 
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with its sprawling shipyards and giant derricks; and, to be added, is Virginia’s 
capital city of Richmond—strong with the sweet odor of tobacco from ware- 
houses maintained there by cigarette companies. While not on the Bay the 
metropolis is nevertheless connected with it by the James River. 

Points of interest untainted with commercial activity are Jamestown on the 
James, the first permanent English settlement in America; and nearby is museum- 
like Williamsburg, restored to former glory through the generosity of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.; Washington, the queen city of the Potomac which runs by 
Mt. Vernon, the home of the first President, U. S. Naval Academy, on the Severn 
in the shadow of the large wooden dome of Maryland’s state capitol, St. Mary’s 
City, birthplace of Maryland, facing placid St. Mary’s River; Kent Island, at 
the mouth of the Chester River, the first settlement by the English in what is 
now Maryland. Then, too, there are the picturesque, isolated spots bypassed by 
progress such as Tangier and Smith Islands, among the several that course down 
the Bay like stepping stones into the jaws of the surging Atlantic. 

The very name of the Chesapeake is wrapped up with Indian lore. It is a 
modernized version of an aborigine term—originally denoting an Indian tribe— 
which was spelled in as many ways as it was pronounced. What the members of 
this tribe might have called the inland sea before the coming of the white man, 
history is annoyingly silent. But, in justice, it is quick to give the English much 
credit for making the Chesapeake name a permanent fixture of geography. 

Then, after all, what does the Chesapeake really mean? For the explanation, 
a few scholars will have to be called into the picture. In his “First Discovery and 
Settlement of Virginia,” printed in 1747, William Stith contended: “Some say 
that Chesapeake signified, in the Indian Language, the Mother of Waters; implying, 
that it was the Parent and grand Reservoir of all the great Rivers within it.” Yet 
he admitted: “But this is a dark and uncertain Guess; especially considering the 
Unstableness and vast Mutibility of the Indian Tongues, and that nobody at present 
can pretend to understand their Language at that time.” In another paragraph, 
he continues: “The best that I have met for this Derivation, is what a Gentleman 
of Credit once assured me, that in a very old Spanish map, which he had seen, 
our Bay was laid down under the name of Madre des Acquas, or some Expression 
to the like Purpose.’” 

Stith’s statement that the Bay means Mother of Waters in the Indian language 
is open to debate or dismissed without benefit of critical discussion. Other students 
prefer the definition, “A Country on a great river.” One outstanding authority, 
Rev. John Heckewelder, the famed Moravian missionary to the Delaware Indians 
of the eighteenth century, said: “Chesapeake (is) corrupted from Tschiswapeki, 
or K’tschischwapeecki, compounded of kitschi, signifying highly salted, and peek, 
a body of standing water, a pond, a bay.” Agreeing with this viewpoint was 
J. Hammond Trumbull, the distinguished Algonquin scholar, who reported: 
“Chesapeake,—written Chesapeack, Chesupioca, Cheesapiacke, etc.— is the equiva- 
lent of the Massachusetts ’K’che-seippog, Abnaki (name of an Indian tribe) 
’K’tsi-sou-be-kou, great salt water, a great sea or baye? 

However, this is disputed by Dr. William Wallace Tooker, also a deep student 
of Indian etymology, with the explanation that the Chesapeake actually refers to 
land, not to water. Urges he learnedly: The terminal generic peek, of Hecke- 
welder, or pog of Trumbull, which denotes “standing water, or water at rest, a 
pond,” would never have been used by the Indian to describe the turbulent waters 
of Chesapeake Bay. Neither does the term contain the radical for “sour,” or 
“salt,” as used dialectically by the Indians of that section. Now the question 
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arises, what are the phonetic elements embodied in its early notations? Hariot’s 
map gives us Cheespi-ooc; Percy, Che-sup-ioc; Smith, Chis-siapi-acke “where 
landing at Chis-siapi-acke, the people shot us,” “The Brook of Chi-sape-ack,” 
“we sayld up a narrow river up the country of the Chi-sape-ack”’, etc. The prefix 
che is undoubtedly, as Dr. Trumbull suggests, the same as the Massachusetts K’che; 
“great, principal chief.” The second component, sepi, supi, or sipi, however, 1s 
not “salt-water,” but the parallel of the Massachusetts and other Algonquin 
dialects sepu, or seip, “a great river,” i. e., “extended water,” which with its locative 
affix ack, or -ock, “land or country,” gives us a synthesis of K’ che-sepi-ack 
country on a great river.* 

Splitting etymological hairs may be another matter, but the one incontestable 
fact remains, the name is derived from the Chesapeake Indians who, prior to the 
arrival of the white man on the scene, occupied the shores of the Elizabeth River 
inside the capes—the river nearest the Atlantic. One authority is Captain John 
Smith who, in explaining the origin of the name, said: “The Bay beareth the name 
. . « (of the) Chesapeacks.”® The first to hear of the Chesapeake Indians was 
Sir Ralph Lane, Governor of Raleigh’s first colony on Roanoke Island. In 1585 
he reported receiving information about a tribe so named from Indians with 
whom he came into contact in North Carolina.® In the same year, on a voyage 
to Tidewater Virginia—the first Englishman to achieve the distinction of entering 
the Chesapeake, he scribbled in his log, matterly-of-fact, after discovering the 
Elizabeth: “To the Northward: our farthest was to a Town of the Chesapeacks 
from Roanock 130 myles.”* This referred to his visit to the palisaded town of 
the long since extinct Chesapeake tribe of Indians on the Elizabeth, although he 
at that time left no settlement behind him in the Bay.* That he might have gone 
deeper into the reaches, we have no record. 

Somehow in the same year, 1585, a map drawn by Theodore de Bry, presum- 
ably on the strength of Lane’s observations, appeared in Hariot’s Narrative of the 
First Plantation of Virginia, in which the Indian village reported by the Roanoke 
governor was designated under the misprint of “Ehespiooc” instead of “Chese- 
piooc,” the correct form. This map, according to Tooker, is the earliest known 
to carry the name, even though the palisaded village and not the Bay itself 
was so labeled. In 1590 another chart accompanying a volume of travels specified 
the Bay as “Chesepiooc Sinus”—the entrance was in the right position, but the rest 
of the outline was hardly recognizable as the modern Chesapeake. Made by 
de Bry, this map was based on a crude chart drawn by John White, one of the 
Roanoke colonists.!° The 1590 map has a special significance in that it marked the 
first instance of its kind in identifying the Bay with the Chesapeake name. After 
that, map-makers of other nations as well as England followed suit. Take for 
example Wytfliet’s map of 1597 with “Chesepiooc.” An old Spanish map did the 
same.'t The practice became more permanent following the publication of Cap- 
tain John Smith’s map of Virginia which, because of the completeness of detail, 
enjoyed a wider distribution than de Bry’s maps. 

While belonging to the exclusive category of early explorers associated with 
the Chesapeake, Lane cannot be regarded as the first European to see the inland 
sea—the honor, rightly and deservedly, going to the Spanish conquistadors. How- 
ever, a perennial conjecture would have Venetian-born John Cabot, sailing from 
England, as the real discoverer of the Bay. Commissioned by Henry VII, he 
voyaged to the New World in 1498 or six years after Columbus made his first 
trip. His pioneering enthusiasm belied by a lean bearded face of an ascetic, Cabot 
is known for a certainty to have sailed past the opening to the Great Bay with 
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opportunity of entering it.* The early Spaniards seemed to believe Cabot entered 
the Chesapeake, or Sir Walter Raleigh would not have been informed, at the 
end of 1588, to the effect that they “confessed that Cabot did discover the 
Chesapeake.” This statement came from Richard Hakluyt, foremost protagonist 
of English colonization, who had access to considerable material gleaned from 
official Spanish archives and whose 12-volume “Voyages of Discovery and Ex- 
ploration” created a sensation in his day. Yet his “fact” lacks the earmarks of 
authority, for there is, definitely, no corroborative support from contemporary 
records.® 

Coinciding with Cabot’s voyage to the Western Hemisphere was that of 
Amerigo Vespucci, rescued from obscurity by having the whole American con- 
tinent named for him by a German geographer. The Italian is alleged to have 
crossed paths with Cabot as the former is believed to have sailed past the entrance 
of the Chesapeake, not to speak of still another conjecture suggesting a visit by 
him to the Bay. With no firm ground upon which to rest,'® Cabot’s fancied entry 
to the Chesapeake, nevertheless, has a place in local history, for it holds out the 
remote possibility that the Bay might have been sighted almost immediately after 
Columbus’ trip to America in 1492. 

It remained for Giovanni da Verrazano (or Verrazzano), the Florentine in 
the service of the King of France, to be the first white man to set foot in the 
Chesapeake Bay Country, although, only a few miles from it, he actually did not 
see the Bay. In 1524 he made a landing on the banks of picturesque Chincoteague 
Bay now identified as part of Accomack County, Virginia, and Worcester County, 
Maryland.*7 With his ship, the Dauphine, anchored in the miniature bay which 
empties into the Atlantic via a small opening in an inlet, Verrazano landed in 
company of men picked from among his crew of fifty Frenchmen. Owing to the 
prolific presence of evergreens, he was moved by the inherent Latin love for 
beauty to christen the new-found land “Arcadia.” Looking around curiously, if 
not searchingly, he spotted a naked Indian youth, his hair “fastened in a knot,” 
who, at the sight of the white men, appeared terrified and “stood hesitating and 
ready for flight.” Apparently as a friendly gesture, he lifted a burning torch “as 
if to offer us a fire,” Verrazano said. A shot inadvertently fired in the air by one 
of his men had him thoroughly scared. At this, the aborigine “prayed, worship- 
ping like a monk, lifting his finger toward the sky, and pointing to the ship and 
the sea, he appeared to bless us.” Then, in a flash, he dived into the woods. Dis- 
mayed, the landing party agreed to continue inland, perhaps half-heartedly, in 
the hope of locating an Indian village, going for about eight miles until their 
progress was impeded by the swampy lands of the upper Pocomoke River. No- 
where were signs of human activity to be seen; the Indians perhaps warned to 
flee by the frightened boy. Finally an old squaw and a young girl were spied, 
each carrying three small children on her back—quite a feat of strength—as they 
tried vainly to hide in tall grass. One of the children was forcibly seized to be 
taken back to the Dauphine. The Indian lass, described to be “of much beauty 
and tall of stature” had better luck, driving off her would-be captors with fists 
and screams. 

Verrazano did manage to get an adequate idea of the Indians of the Eastern 
Shore. Thanks to his meticulous eye, he was able to report such trivial things as 
the fact that the women were scantily clad in mossy foliage picked from Cypress 
trees, such as may be seen along the Pocomoke River. The Indian food, he noticed, 
consisted of fish, game, and “pulse,” or wild peas. Whatever arrows they had 
were made of reeds, tipped with bones of fish or animals, stone being lacking on 
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the Eastern Shore. The Indian dug-out canoes, Verrazano observed, were made 
of tree trunks, first charred and then hollowed out with shells. 

After Verrazano, the Spaniards came upon the local scene in their over- 
zealous determination to extend the cross and lions of the Castile over the Western 
Hemisphere. As already mentioned, they were the first Europeans to enter the 
Chesapeake Bay in 1573, long before the English were to hear of it, and again in 
1588 three years after the non-Spanish world learned of the Bay’s existence from 
other sources.18 From the nineteenth century to within recent years the Spanish 
discovery of the Bay has been neglected or dismissed briefly with discrepancies 
of fact. New material, or rather old sources brought to light, has been published 
by the Maryland Historical Magazine which brings the local story of Spanish 
explorations into clear focus. Now considered as erroneous is the once widely 
circulated statement that the Spaniards invaded the Chesapeake in 1526, 1566, 1570, 
and 1571.* Another error which took root in the nineteenth century had Lucas 
de Allyon, judge in the Spanish Indies at Santo Domingo, and the recipient of a 
royal patent covering the Carolinas, as the first white man to lay eyes upon the 
broad expanse of the Chesapeake in 1526.'? Rather it was his shipmaster, Pedro 
de Quexos, who should have been regarded as the alleged discoverer, for he 
explored the Carolina coast in 1525 for his superior, almost discovering the 
Chesapeake.?° 

Fate may have cheated him of the discovery, Quexos, however, is closely 
linked with the Bay’s history largely because of association with a “Bahia de 
Santa Maria” on Diego Ribero’s map printed in Spain in 1529, incorporating many 


* Incorrect or faulty interpretation of the latitudes of the Chesapeake Bay and 
Currituck Sound in North Carolina has been responsible for much of the confusion 
regarding Spanish explorations of the Bay. 

At various times the Chesapeake has been referred to as “San Miguel de Gualdape,” 
said to have been bestowed by Allyon in 1526; “Madre de Aquas,” or Mother of 
Waters; “Bahia del Xacan,” or Xaxcan Bay. In all probability these names were in- 
tended for Currituck Sound. 

Concerning Allyon, John Gilmar Shea, writing of the Chesapeake in 1883 and 
1885, said that the Spaniard established a settlement on the site of future Jamestown, 
but gave no reason or proof for his statement. 

The visit of 1566 is also considered an error. In that year Pedro Menéndez de 
Avilés visited the Carolina coast, leaving a small settlement behind him, but critical 
historians discount his having gone up the Chesapeake as claimed by others. 

The purported exploration of 1570 is due to another error with reference to the 
Axacan mission, alleged to have been established on the Chesapeake in that year under 
the Jesuits led by Father Segura. 

Edited by James Truslow Adams, The Atlas of American History shows a map of 
Virginia “reconstructed from old sources” with a cross denoting the mission on the banks 
of the Rappahannock River. 

Like others before him, Adams undoubtedly based his data on writings of the 
Chesapeake Bay by Robert Greenhow who, in 1848, advanced the claim that such a 
mission was founded on the Bay by the Jesuits, now said to be without foundation. 
Some writers have not hesitated to identify the Axacan mission with Occoquan on the 
west side of the Potomac, basing the explanation upon a fancied similarity between the 
terms of Axacan and Occoquan. 

Today the exact location of the mission is one of debate. It is believed in some 
quarters to have been in the Carolinas, even though documents on Raleigh’s Roanoke 
Colony in Palmico Sound do not refer to it. As far as the subject stands, the establish- 
ment of the mission on the Chesapeake is ruled out by critical historians. 
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of his discoveries, including Cape Hatteras. The bay, located north of the cape 
on the map, has been confused in the past with the modern Chesapeake, due to 
misleading interpretations of latitudes. Louis Dow Scisco in the Maryland His- 
torical Magazine takes the strong view that the bay “apparently” refers to Curri- 
tuck Sound in North Carolina, then an inlet with an unobstructed opening to the 
sea. Even the real founder of the Chesapeake, Juan Menéndez de Marques, may 
have fallen into the error of referring to his discovery as “Bahia de Santa Maria” 
in English, the Bay of Saint Mary, since he employed such a term in 1573, the year 
he made his first visit to the Great Bay.” Possibly, he may have thought he was 
repeating Quexos’ earlier visit to Currituck Sound. Following suit was an English 
map printed in 1592, which listed a bay under the heading of “Bahia de Santa 
Maria,” and if intended for the Chesapeake, the outline, however, was as vague 
as the rest of the neighboring coast.” 

A chain of circumstances led to the discovery of the Chesapeake by Marques. 
For a number of years the Spanish government, too preoccupied in exploiting 
Mexico, evinced little interest in following up the explorations on the mainland 
of what is now the United States. Eventually this attitude of apathy changed 
when rumors and news trickled to Madrid reporting the location of French 
coastal bases in America. One of the first to realize the danger was a veteran 
colonial official, Pedro Menéndez de Avilés, an uncle of Marques, who warned 
court circles if the intruders were to continue their infiltration, Spain’s over- 
seas leadership would be seriously challenged. Still going further, he recommended 
the occupying of the Floridian coast as a defensive measure, at the same time 
urging that the rumor of a secret French transcontinental passage be looked into. 
Avilés knew what he was talking about. Few were better acquainted with the 
New World than he. As commander of the Spanish transatlantic fleet he had 
been to New Spain—as Mexico was so-called—while resting between voyages. 
Throwing the weight of his influence around, he succeeded in winning a sym- 
pathetic reception, and after a little delay was granted a royal patent, the terms 
of which, downright liberal, gave him the control of the entire coast from the 
Florida Keys to Newfoundland.”* 

Backed by the patent and armed colonists, Avilés sailed for his objective, 
Florida, finding there in September 1565, on the site of modern St. Augustine, 
a settlement of French Huguenots whom he wiped out with fanatical efficiency. 
With the obstacle removed, he ruled Florida from St. Augustine with an iron 
hand, making, as time permitted him, occasional voyages along the coast in the 
meantime. Returning to Spain in 1572, he was rewarded for his labors on behalf 
of His Hispanic Majesty with an extension of his original grant from Tampico, 
in Mexico, to Newfoundland. 

As existing geographies were mostly guess-work with respect to the New 
World, Avilés decided to gather first-hand information about the area now under 
his control by sending his nephew—Juan Menéndez de Marques—to America in 
1573 on such a purpose. After weeks of ploughing through the sea, Marques 
reached the Florida Keys, and perhaps after a delay in replenishing his provisions, 
headed northward, taking care to look up charted harbors and to seek new ones 
as well. Coming to the Carolinas he continued north, and beyond Cape Hatteras 
steered through Cape Henry and Cape Charles into the waters of the Chesapeake— 
thus to become the first European to see the inland sea.24 Happily, a description 
of the Bay, details for which may have been supplied by Marques himself or a 
member of his party, has been preserved by that tireless chronicler of Spanish 
explorations—Andréz Gonzalez de Barcia Carballido y Zuniga. It is said to be 
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“probably the earliest surviving description of the Chesapeake” and its rivers.”° 
Without giving a hint as to the scenery or to what Marques may have exclaimed 
in praise, it bears chief emphasis, technically, on the depths and soundings. This 
was only natural inasmuch as Spanish mariners were seriously concerned with the 
navigability of harbors, and in extending Spain’s sea lanes. Here is what Barcia 
recorded, although he employed the designation of “Bahia de Santa Maria:” 


. the harbor and bay of Santa Maria, which is three leagues wide, 
wherein one enters to the north-northwest; and within it there are many 
rivers and harbors where one may anchor by either shore. At the entrance, 
near the land on the south side, there are nine to thirteen fathoms of depth, 
and at the north side are five to seven. Two leagues out to sea there is the 
same depth to the south and to the north, and more sandy than within; and 
going in by the channel from nine fathoms to thirteen; and within the port, 
by fifteen and sixteen fathoms, he found places where the lead did not come 
LOstest.-2 


Surprisingly enough, Spain made little or no effort to capitalize upon the 
discovery. So the rest of the world was kept in ignorance of the news for more 
than a decade until the English, in 1585, as previously stated elsewhere in this 
study, and in 1586, began to hear of it through other channels. One source of 
information was a captive Indian chief who was questioned, in the Spring of 1586, 
on the geography of the surrounding country by Lane, governor of Raleigh’s 
first colonizing venture at Roanoke Island in North Carolina. Details divulgated 
by the prisoner revealed the existence of a large bay north of the colony, in 
addition to the fanciful tale of a mighty Indian chieftain living on an island of 
the bay possessing quantities of pearls from adjacent waters. Naturally, such 
stories registered immediately upon the imagination. Other than the earlier visit 
to the Elizabeth River, plans were made to explore the mysterious bay extensively, 
the project falling through when the colonists in North Carolina, discouraged, 
beset by hostile Indians, and lacking supplies, returned to England. 

Reports of the English planting settlements on the American coast north of 
Florida brought the Spaniards back to the Chesapeake in 1588. Responsible for 
the second voyage was Menéndez de Marques, the discoverer and now Governor 
of Florida. Earlier in the year while awaiting instructions from Spain to prepare 
for an offensive against the English occupation of San Juan Island near New- 
foundland, he drew up plans to send his nephew, Pedro Menéndez de Avilés, 2nd, 
namesake of the elder Avilés who had died in 1574, and Captain Vicente Gon- 
zalez, the explorer, on an expedition to as far as 39°—the position of Delaware Bay 
—to suppress whatever unfriendly settlements that might be found. In elaborating, 
he specified the 39° location, which he had set as the limit, as being “above the 
Bay of Santa Maria,” or the intended Chesapeake. Before the party could sail, 
Marques received reports indicating the presence of French settlers somewhere 
in modern South Carolina. Alarmed at this intrusion so near Florida, he merged 
the party that was to sail under Gonzalez with another armed force, sending both 
to attack the enemy. Efforts to locate the French seemed to have ended in failure, 
for the punitive contingent split in two, one returning home, the other led by 
Gonzalez proceeding onward. After pausing along the way to question Indians 
about the country as well as to get information of other purported English settle- 
ments, Gonzalez nosed into the Chesapeake.?* 

In accordance with custom, he sent a report of the voyage now listed as 
missing to Spain in 1589. But a contemporary record, obviously based on data 
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furnished by Gonzalez has come down from a letter of Marques who also drew 
upon his reminiscences of his first visit in 1573. In a ponderous style inflated 
perhaps to make an impression, the writer took special pains to describe the 
potential value of the Bay by emphasizing with a nautical precision the depths 
and soundings, with a word or two in praise of the scenery. This time, instead of 
referring to the Bay as “Bahia de Santa Maria,” he used the new term of “Bay of 
Madre de Dios.” In explaining the reason, Louis Dow Scisco, an authority on local 
Spanish explorations, makes it clear that “Evidently he (Marques) thinks that the 
Chesapeake is joined with the Carolina sounds, for he uses the name Madre de 
Dios both for the waters where the English colony lay (Raleigh’s Roanoke Settle- 
ment) and for the Chesapeake as well.”?6 

In his letter, Marques recalls that after entering the Bay his ship sailed north- 
ward almost to the head, taking soundings every now and then. The account as 
written by the governor is as follows: 


And in addition to the abovesaid, from the said bay of Santa Elena as 
far as the bay of Madre de Dios del Jacan, which is, at its entrance, in the 
height of 37 degrees, I offer to reveal harbors, should it be necessary, 
capacious for entering and allowing anchorage and repairing of vessels in 
them, even though they be of 50 tons burden; in particular in the said harbor 
and bay of Madre de Dios, which at its entrance is northwest-southeast, 
without any sort of reef or sandbank in all its mouth, nor outside of it; the 
passage from the sea is viewed having a depth of seven to eight fathoms 
and upwards, and of a width in its mouth of more than two leagues in my 
opinion; and entering within, it makes such a gulf that almost one loses the 
land from sight from one side to the other, and having entered a matter of 
three leagues in the direction of the northwest, one arrives at the coast of 
the mainland, and there is another large harbor which in the mouth of it has 
three fathoms of depth and upwards; and thereafter, coasting the bay along- 
side of the mainland, in the direction of the north, there are admirable ports 
and important freshwater streams and well-seeded valleys and, to appearances, 
a fertile country, in particular from the height of 38 degrees, and upward 
to the height of 4o degrees.*® 


The description indicates that the ship on which Marques was aboard moved 
northwest across the Chesapeake to Mobjack Bay, as one authority asserted, after 
that going northward along the Virginia coast to latitude 38° to the mouth of 
the Potomac. Thence, the vessel followed the Maryland western shore where 
broad river mouths so charmed the writer into describing them “maravillosos 
puerotos y rios ducles caudales.” Such a sight contrasted strongly with the sandy 
and barren coast of Florida. Before reaching the head of the Bay, the exploring 
ship turned back for the open sea, sailing southward for Florida.*° 

The last Spaniard to enter the Chesapeake with a purpose to extend Spain’s 
authority was Captain Francisco de Ecija, dispatched on a special expedition of 
the American coast by Pedro de Ybarra, Governor of Florida, acting upon 
instructions from Madrid. The captain set sail in the ship, Asuncion de Christo, 
in June 1609, to go as far as the Maine coast in order “to find out whether there 
are on said coast ports, settlements of people of different nationalities (that is, 
who were not Spaniards), who may have occupied such places without any 
authority, only wishing to take possession of them and there exercise their piracy; 
so that we may take steps to avoid the many troubles therefrom likely to arise to 
the great injury of God, our Lord, and of his Majesty, the King.”** 
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Weeks passed, and on July 24, de Ecija maneuvered past the capes into the 
green Chesapeake. Sooner or later, a sailor on the lookout excitedly shouted that 
a strange vessel, its markings indiscernible, was anchored out in the distance. 
The night was passed in anxiety. At the crack of dawn, the ship was again sighted 
and from scraps of information secured from an Indian down the coast, the 
Spaniards, astonished, learned of nearby Jamestown. Apprehensive and believing 
himself faced by a strong, hostile populace, de Ecija had no alternative other 
than to turn his ship back to the yawning stretches of the Atlantic, taking con- 
solation in the explanation: “God, our Lord and His Majesty the King would be 
best served by our going back.”*? 

Jamestown, then a fledgling two years old, may have stopped the Spanish 
attempt to push their monopolistic tentacles to the North, yet the English were 
notoriously slow in seizing the initiative to explore and colonize the Western 
Hemisphere. Long after the Spaniards had carved out a fabulous overseas empire, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert obtained a six-year monopoly of discovery and settlement 
in America from Queen Elizabeth in 1578, but his efforts toward that end met 
with failure.** 

His half-brother, the romantic Sir Walter Raleigh of tobacco fame, was a 
zealous promoter of English colonization, spending a sum equivalent to a quarter 
of a million dollars, only to see his projects wrecked by misfortune or apathy on 
the part of the colonists. Successively, he sent expeditions to the Carolinas and 
Virginia in 1584, ’85, ’86, °87, *89, but was unable to accompany any of them 
as Queen Elizabeth, being attached to him, forbade his personal participation.** 

Raleigh’s interest in the Chesapeake Bay was abetted by the persuasive 
Hakluyt who, backed up by his energetic pen, urged him to plant a settlement 
on the shores of the Great Bay. In a letter to Raleigh from Paris, dated December 
30, 1586, he wrote pleadingly: “If you proceed, which I long much to know, 
your best planting will be about the bay of the Thesepians (Chesapeake).” 
Sparked to action, Raleigh the next year sent John White, deputy-governor of 
Virginia, to America in three vessels, with 150 householders, together with 
instructions to “plant the city of Raleigh” on the Chesapeake, it to become the 
nucleus of his seignory.*° 

Instead of going directly to their intended destination, White and his party 
made the fatal decision of proceeding to Roanoke Island. All, except White who 
soon returned to England, were to disappear under baffling circumstances. Before 
his Roanoke venture was to take its place among the world’s unsolved riddles, 
Raleigh was intrigued by a theory that the Chesapeake might hold the key to the 
disputed northwest passage to the Indies and their fabled wealth. Willing to 
gamble the rest of his fortune over this will-o’-wisp dream, he instructed one of 
Roanoke’s governors, named Jones, to try to find the short-cut to quick riches 
and, definitely, to locate an advantageous site for settlement in the Bay.*® 

First of the English explorers to cruise into the Chesapeake at the dawn of 
the seventeenth century—destined to be one of the most fruitful epochs of 
colonization—was Bartholomew Gilbert, son of Sir Humphrey, known for his 
efforts to give England a firm grip in the New World. Young Bartholomew’s 
entry was accidental rather than of deliberate purpose. He had come down from 
New England in the midsummer of 1603 in a tiny bark of fifty tons, the Elizabeth, 
in the futile task of locating the survivors of the vanished Roanoke Colony. 
Storms common to the area drove him beyond the capes into the shelter of the 
Chesapeake.*? 

Not wishing to head back immediately for the open sea once the weather 
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cleared up, he sailed north for a few leagues along the Eastern Shore, apparently 
steering through Bullock’s Channel between Smith’s Island and the mainland. 
Seeing the shores choked with wooded scenery, Gilbert decided to land in order 
to replenish his water supply. Taking with him three men, and leaving a boy 
behind to guard their bark, he went ashore in a rowboat. Suddenly, without 
warning, a group of hostile Indians ambushed them, killing the captain and one 
of the men. The other two escaped with their lives by hurriedly rowing to 
their ship under a hail of arrows. The tragedy had the Elizabeth headed home- 
ward without continuing the search for the lost Roanokeans.** 

The seventeenth century also found the English—they had been cocky ever 
since they smashed the Spanish Armada in 1588—determined to wrest more than 
a foothold on the American coast. Eventually, three little ships, Sarah Constant, 
Goodspeed, and Discovery, sent out by mercantile interests in London under the 
leadership of Captain Christopher Newport, nosed into the Chesapeake in the 
spring of 1607—driven there by a gale.*? In Newport’s company was a man who 
was to outshine him in every way, the impulsive Captain John Smith, today a 
semi-legendary figure. 

Newport was visibly impressed with the sight facing him. Arriving in the 
Bay “about foure a clocke in the morning,” a colonist wrote, “we descried the 
land of Virginia: the same day (April 26, old style) we entered into the Bay of 
Chesapioc directly without any let or hindrance: there we landed and discovered 
a little way, but wee could finde nothing worth the speaking of, but faire 
meadowes and goodly tall trees, with such fresh-waters & running through the 
woods, as I was almost ravished at the sight thereof.’’#° 

The cape, which Newport had rounded, was christened Henry “in honour 
of our most noble Prince. The shew of land there is white, hilly sand like unto 
the Downs and along the shores great plentie of Pines and Firres.’*! Farther 
up the Bay, Newport came across a deep, wide inlet, or harbor, which was to 
become the site of modern Norfolk. Nearby, several miles above, a point was 
baptized Point Comfort because, as a member of Newport’s party said, “put 
us in good comfort.’** Desiring a more protected location for settlement, the 
English penetrated deeper into the Bay, ultimately coming to the mouth of the 
James—at that time apparently called the Powhatan or King’s River. Inside 
the mouth a marshy peninsula, now an island, was picked for settlement to be 
known as Jamestown in honor of King James I.“* In the first letter home, one 
of the English wrote, unsparing of praise: 


We are set down eighty miles within a River for breadth, sweetness of 
water, length navigable up into the country, deep and bold channell so 
stored with sturgeon and other sweet fish, as no man’s fortune hath ever 
possessed the like. . . . The soil is most fruitfull, laden with good Oake, 
Ashe, Walnut tree, Popular, Pine, sweet woods, Cedar, and others yet 
without names that yield gums pleasant as Frankincense and experienced 
amongst us for great vertue in healing green wounds and aches. 


As soon as the foundations of Jamestown were laid, and miscellaneous other 
details attended to, Newport decided to explore the James to find the controver- 
sial short-cut to the Pacific. In a shallop provisioned for a long voyage, he took 
with him twenty-one men, including the irresistible Captain Smith. Instead of 
discovering the elusive secret, the band passed the site of present Richmond and 
saw a small Indian village above the falls.*? Returning to Jamestown, Newport 
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was compelled to head back for England, and so it fell upon Smith to assume 
authority over the colony, and with it the ticklish problem of enforcing order 
among the settlers who, in their frustrated efforts for gold, were beginning to 
get restless. 

Whenever he could get away from Jamestown without having his absence 
create a disturbing situation, Smith made, as he proudly claimed, “3 or 4 journies” 
through Tidewater Virginia, discovering on one of these “the people of Chicka- 
hamania,” after whom the Chickahominy River is named.*° Most memorable 
was the last trip, known to every school boy, which found the captain a prisoner 
of Powhatan’s Indians, only to be saved from death by his daughter Pocahontas 
in dramatic fashion. 

To be taken captive, save for the one harrowing incident, was a stroke of 
good fortune so far as Smith was concerned, for he learned plenty about Pow- 
hattan’s kingdom. Taken by his captors over much of the land, he saw the 
York, Pianketank, Rappahannock, and Potomac Rivers—incidentally the first 
journey of its kind by a white man through Tidewater Virginia.** 

Little wonder, thus stirred to interest over the country, and undeterred 
by his narrow escape from death at the hands of the Indians, he embarked upon an 
extensive exploration of the Chesapeake and its network of tributaries after he 
was released by Powhatan. Highly rewarding are his observations of the two 
voyages he undertook in the spring and summer of 1608 penned in his inimitable 
and pithy style without sacrificing accuracy.** ‘True, he says of himself, half 
boasting, half humbly, after recounting his explorations in incisive detail, ““Thus 
have I walkt a wayless way with uncouth pace, which yet no Christian man did 
ever trace. 

The first of the two voyages which did much to tear off the cloak of enigma 
from the hitherto unexplored reaches of the Chesapeake was made in June, 1608 
in an “open Barge neare three tunnes burthen.” A picked crew of fourteen, one 
a herb doctor, Walter Russell by name, went along with Smith, first crossing 
the Bay from Kecoughtan (Hampton, Virginia) at the mouth of the James to 
Cape Charles on the Accomack peninsula. There, at the wind-swept-cape, they 
encountered “two grimme, stout salvages, armed with poles headed with bone.” 
After a parley, the natives directed the explorers to their chief at the village of 
Accomac to be received by Hicktopeake, brother of Debedeavon “the laughing 
king of Accomac.” 

The first river to be entered was the Pocomoke River on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland. As a compliment to their leader for whom they had a grudging 
affection, the men christened the islands off the river after him, a name they still 
bear. Everywhere, as it was expected, Indians were encountered, but efforts were 
always made to befriend them, regardless of the risks. Going further north the 
Virginians ran into a terrific summer squall. “Mighty waves” snapped the barge’s 
mast in two like a toothpick, blowing the sails overboard and nearly succeeded 
in drowning the occupants. This mishap, almost ending in tragedy, forced them 
to make a landing on an island which they found. As Smith said, “for two dayes 
we were forced to inhabite these uninhabitable Isles for the extremitie of gusts, 
thunder, raine, stormes and ill weather, we called Limbo.” (Then), relates Smith, 
“repairing our saile with our shirts, we set saile for the maine and fell in with a 
pretty convenient river on the east called Kuskarawaok” (the Nanticoke River 
on Maryland’s Eastern Shore). Here Indians were spotted. At the sight of Smith’s 
men, “they ran as amazed in troops from place to place, divers got in the tops 
of trees.” Furious at this intrusion into their land, they expressed their resentment 
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with arrows. “Long they shot, we riding at anchor out of range, making all signs 
of friendship we could,” Smith reported. 

The next day the savages, overcoming their hostility, ventured to the shore 
unarmed, “everyone with a basket” and dancing “in a ring to draw us ashore.” 
Something told Smith that such a display was a trap to lure his men to capture, 
for he wrote he saw “nothing in this but villainy.” Ordered by him, his men 
“discharged a volley of muskets charged with ball.” Like ninepins struck by a 
ball, the Indians tumbled to the ground, “some creeping one way, some another 
into a thicket of reeds. There they lay in ambush.” Towards evening, we are 
told, the captain rowed ashore to inspect whatever damage his men might have 
made with their muskets. No littered dead were seen except traces of dried 
blood. 

When morning came, Smith was approached by “four salvages” coming “in 
from the Bay in a canoe.” Unaware of what had transpired between him and the 
other Indians, they invited the Virginians to their village where, amazingly 
enough, two or three thousand men, women and children appeared, each soliciting 
friendship with presents. After paying his respects, and perhaps overcome by the 
enthusiastic reception, Smith pushed out for the Western Shore and seems to have 
reached the Patapsco River at the Bay’s head. 

After twelve continuous days of rowing, their hands blistered, red and 
swollen from the ordeal, the crew begged to return to Virginia, complaining, 
too, that they were sick over the bad food which had been made worse by water 
seepage. Of this the captain, irked at such human failings, took a firm view by 
exhorting, in an impassioned speech, that they continue on: 


What a shame it would be for you to force me to returne, scarce able 
to say where we have beene, nor yet heard of that we were sent to seeke. 
You cannot say but I have shared with you in the worst which is past. For 
what is to come of lodging, dyet or whatsoever, I am contented that you 
allot the worst part to myselfe. As for your feares that I will lose myselfe 
in these unknown large waters, or be swallowed up in some stormie gust, 
abandon these childish feares, for worse than is past is not likely to happen. 
There is as much danger to returne as to proceede. Regaine then your old 
spirits, for returne I will not if God please, till I have seene the Massawomek 
(Iroquois Indians), found Patawomek (Potomac River) or the head of this 
water (Chesapeake Bay) you conceit to be endlesse. 


Thus so persuaded, the weary men resumed their rowing. However, after 
several days of foul weather during which three or four of the crew fell ill, 
Smith was obliged to turn southward, whether or not he liked it. On the way 
home he discovered the mouth of the Potomac River and here, on its banks, an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to dig for gold. 

Back at Kecoughtan, Smith rested as well as to nurse the painful swelling 
on his wrist caused by the sharp tail of a fish he attempted to spear with his 
sword in the shallows of the Potomac. A month passed, and, with his wanderlust 
still at white heat, he was off again on another expedition. This time he struck 
an entirely different course, proceeding up the western shore to the heart of the 
Chesapeake, coming across four rivers, apparently the Susquehanna, North East, 
Elk, and Sassafras. On one of these Smith met the dreaded Massawomekes 
(Iroquois) Indians in six or eight canoes. Instead of attacking, they gave him a 
wide berth, obviously too startled at his barge to think of anything else. 
Instinctively, Smith, himself a keen psychologist, perceived this by grasping the 
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opportunity to make friendly overtures. The result was an appointment for 
a pow-wow for the following day, a promise which was not kept by the fierce 
redskins. Before departing, they loaded Smith’s barge with venison, bear meat, 
bows, arrows, shields, clubs and skins. 

Resuming his journey later, Smith breezed into the Tockwagh River, now 
the modern Sassafras—considered the most beautiful river on the Eastern Shore, 
rich with postcard beauty—which divides the counties of Cecil and Kent. Once 
again, at entering the river, he was surrounded by Indians, all armed “in a fleete 
of boats after their barbarous manner.” Danger melted away when one of the 
Indians could speak the language of Powhatan with which Smith was luckily 
familiar. Suspicion then changed to cordiality, and an invitation was extended to 
visit the Indian palisaded town “mantelled with the barkes of trees,” a few 
miles from the river’s mouth near Turner Creek. A feast was thrown, climaxed 
with dancing, singing and the presenting of gifts of fruit, fish and furs. Bidding 
their hosts farewell, Smith and his men retraced their course to the Susquehanna, 
meeting there sixty of the Susquehanna Indians who came bearing presents. 
Next he is indicated to have sailed into the Chester River, getting acquainted 
with a tribe of Indians whom he called Ozinies. Before heading for home, he 
crossed back to the western shore, exploring the Patuxent, Potomac and Rappa- 
hannock Rivers, the first in Southern Maryland and the other two in Virginia. 
With a sigh of relief, but happy to have accumulated a mass of useful data, the 
Smith party arrived in Jamestown, September 7, after having just weathered 
a furious storm. 

Spurred by the exploration of Smith and others, notably Capt. Harry 
Fleete,*® young Sir Harry Spelman,”° and Sir Samuel Argall,®* the English relent- 
lessly pushed into the Chesapeake Bay country, leaving civilization in their wake. 
Here and there settlements sprang: in 1614 on the Accomac peninsula, in 1629 
on Kent Island, in 1634 on a promontory jutting into St. Mary’s River. This 
pattern was to continue its inexorable course until every frontier had been broken 
down and the Indians hurled back in face of mushrooming farms and towns. 

The era of exploration and settlement is buried in musty library tomes with 
faint echoes in modern writings. Yet it was the forerunner of a great epoch 
for the Chesapeake—the role of transforming one forestland into an economy 
of heavy industry, urbanized centers, and mechanized farms and, above all, of 


contributing toward the leadership of the United States in commerce, trade, and 
naval might. 
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Cuapter II 


Geography 





1. GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE EASTERN SHORE OF MARYLAND 


Henry Callister, a factor for a London concern at Oxford in Talbot County, 
wrote in 1743 that the first Europeans on the Eastern Shore found “an immense 
forest, full of vermin of various sorts and sizes. European merchants have found 
it to their interest to introduce a new brand of vermin... they keep the country 
supplied with it . . . Cats, Dogs, Negroes, and Convicts. We are swarming with 
Bugs, Musketoes, worms. of every sort both Land and Water, Spiders, Snakes, 
hornets, Wasps, Sea Nettles, Ticks, Gnats, Thunder and Lightning, excessive heat, 
excessive cold—irregularities in abundance. I mean according to our notion of 
regularity; great variety of strange Birds, Beasts and fishes, trees and plants. 
Nothing less than a whole volume could give a catalogue of the rarities of this new 
world. The best character of this country, I think, is that the industrious may 
live very well here, those that love pleasure, but poorly, and no Encouragement for 
thieves—This is the Purgatory of Rogues and Fools.”! A few months later, how- 
ever, Callister was in better spirits as he wrote that the Eastern Shore climate 
“agrees exceeding well with me and I hope it will continue to ’till I long to leave 
it.” He promised to send eastward across the ocean “some rarity ... as squirrels, 
red birds, bluebirds, hummingbirds, etc.’””? 

Katharine Scarborough, in 1935, wrote that “Below the Choptank River, on 
the Eastern Shore, there isn’t even a “Thank-you-ma’am’ on a country road to break 
the level of the coastal plain which furnishes vast quantities of the finest comestibles 
in the world to Baltimore and other markets, but the newcomers who have drifted 
into this section to settle have no complaints to file on the score of monotony, 
either of the landscape or otherwise. They like the kind of terrain which places 
any spot within twenty-five or thirty miles right in the neighborhood. ‘They 
like the pines and the fields which burgeon with corn and tomatoes and grain. 
They like old manor houses whose tall chimneys they sometimes glimpse in the 
distance as they spin over the highways, and what with streams to explore, trot 
lines to set, a spot of fishing and some serious loafing to be done (to say nothing 
of the necessity of cultivating a satisfactory sun tan on the personal epidermis) 
the days are all too short for the things they want to accomplish in a land where, 
somehow, it seems to be always afternoon.”? 

Three years later a correspondent for the Jersey City Journal described the 
Eastern Shore by the seasons. Summer meant a “tight sow’ west breeze, the 
lee rail under and a great cloud of taut canvas raking the mast back. Cool, silvery 
spray, miles of deeply blue water . . . Clambakes on the sandbar, sherry sauce, 
striped bass, fresh dug sweet potatoes, and roasted corn, lima beans and water- 
melons)" Skimming shells across the water. . . . Sudden confusion; thousands 
of bluefish schooled up and breaking just off shore, gulls screaming hysterically 
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overhead. . .. Scrambling into the boat, rigging lines for trolling, the fierce impact 
of a strike and the line stripping off like mad. . . . Two minutes of hot-cheeked, 
trembling excitement before a fish you won’t have to lie about thwacks wetly 
against the floor boards of a cockpit... . Sunset... . The incredible splendor of 
deepening sky and darkening water, a drowsy west wind, the scrape of a keel 
against the sandy shore, velvety silence.” 

In Autumn “. . . The oyster fleet dredging under full sail, white caps, 
snarling green water, and great scudding clouds. . . . The shore line dark with 
pine woods and rusty with autumn. . . . Ducks rising in a wedge from the marsh, 
a geometric pattern against the sky. . . . Pleasure boats, hauled ashore and 
shrouded in canvas, waiting, waiting. . . .” 

Spring meant locust trees “heavy with bloom, drenched sweetness of pine 
needles and honeysuckle, clover fields, green spears of rye thrusting through the 


freshly turned earth. . . . Crinkled little lambs and leggy colts, baby quail scam- 
pering to cover. .. . Boats slipping down the ways, calked, coppered, gleaming 
with fresh paint. . . . crab shells cast up on the shore and turning silver in the 
sun... . Rivermen working the trotlines, singing their husky chanties, hauling 


seines. ... The harbor, gentle lift and fall of murmuring tides, crooning darkies 
on the wharves, county lanes, rutted and thawed. ... The high, sweet call of a 
meadow lark. Maryland, my Maryland!’* 

A writer for the National Geographic Magazine® pleases Eastern Shoremen 
as he writes: “The Old Line State is a delightful geographic miniature of America. 
. .. Her Eastern Shore is as level as any prairie State and, under modern cultiva- 
tion, becomes as fertile. . . . From the blue hills of Cecil to the level plains of 
Worcester and Somerset, the nine counties that comprise this magnificent prov- 
ince of the Old Line State seem to vie with one another in the marshalling of 
beautiful landscapes, splendid river and bay vistas, and charming towns. The 
forests are filled with noble trees, the roadside banks are covered with sod, and 
the farms wear an air of contentment and productivity equalled in few of the 
world’s farming communities.”® Referring to the lower Shore area Grosvenor 
writes that “Here are the greatest of marshes, there the finest of forests; now an 
aristocratic brick mansion is passed whose terraced lawns reach the river’s brink, 
and now a fine old eighteenth century church peeps out of its oak grove.” He 
calls the Chesapeake Bay the “American Mediterranean, whose Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal is its Suez and whose fortifications at the Virginia Capes are its 
Gibraltar.”7 

Maryland and the Eastern Shore make varied impressions, of course, on 
different people. One person says: “It is a saying of the people of Maryland 
that in travelling from Pennsylvania to the Southward, the first countryman’s 
house you stop at where the landlord behaves with politeness to you, you may 
be sure you are out of Pennsylvania. On the other hand, the Pennsylvanians 
say that in going from Maryland to Pennsylvania the first farm you come to 
where you see a good barn, the fences all up, and in good order, you may be 
certain you are out of Maryland.”® 

The Maryland Publicity Commission takes the visitor across the sparkling 
waters of the Chesapeake into “Sportsman’s Paradise” and describes the Eastern 
Shore: 


Here a favoring climate and a soil of great fertility stimulate the growth 
in great abundance of every vegetable and fruit, save only the citrus varieties, 
known to the tables of America. The region is the market garden of the 
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East and all summer long trucks move along the splendid highways to and 
from the northern markets and to the canneries in nearly every town. 

Here, too, is the center of the seafood industries. Oysters from Chinco- 
teague Bay, Tangier Sound and the Chesapeake are table delights through- 
out the nation. The delicious crabs of Maryland, rock, shad, bluefish and 
that typically Maryland delicacy, the diamond-back terrapin, come from 
the waters of the Eastern Shore. Not only is it the happy hunting ground 
of the professional waterman, it is likewise an arcadia for the sports fisher- 
man and the huntsman of wild fowl, for game birds abound both inland 
and along the sands and marshes of the shore. 

Every summer, along the innumerable estuaries and tidal rivers of the 
region, gay regattas draw the lovers of water sports and cruising yachts- 
men, not only from surrounding waters, but from miles along the coast. The 
regatta days are a time of high festivity and fun. 

In this section of Maryland which skirts the broad Atlantic, thousands of 
vacationists find, along the beautiful ocean beaches with their white sands 
sparkling in the sun, as fine surf bathing as there is to be had in the whole 
United States. The surf-caster is in his own particular heaven and the deep- 
sea fisherman does battle with the fighting marlin. It is indeed a “Sports- 
man’s Paradise” throughout the entire year—and a vacation land in Summer 
whose varied attractions, activities and quaint charm is a tonic to the man 
who wants to spend some time in a place that’s really different.® 


Cecil County is placed in the Upper Chesapeake region by the Publicity 
Commission, but the usual classification finds the nine Eastern Shore counties 
combined. Swepson Earle divides the Chesapeake Bay country into Western 
Tidewater Virginia, Southern Maryland, Upper Bay Counties, Eastern Shore of 
Virginia, and the Eastern Shore of Maryland. He states that “Each of these five 
divisions has a separate history.”1° Frank Goodwin, in his more serious and 
predominantly sociological study of the Eastern Shore," cites the preliminary 
report of The National Resources Planning Board on the Delmarva Area which 
combines most of Delaware, portions of Maryland’s Eastern Shore, and Virginia’s 
Eastern Shore into a single area for purposes of analysis and planning. This 
report observes that “Geologically, the northern boundary of Delmarva lies at 
the contact between the light coastal plain soils and the heavier series of the Pied- 
mont. Geographically, the boundary lies at the (Delaware and Chesapeake) 
Canal. Politically, the line lies somewhat south of this at the northern edge of 
Kent County (Delaware) and Kent County (Maryland). ‘This last boundary is 
the most convenient to use for the collection of social and economic statistics of 
the area.’’? 

Historically, the distinction between Eastern and Western Shores began 
so early that it obviously existed at the time of the first settlement on the Eastern 
Shore—on Kent Island—in 1631.1% One writer, in analyzing the area in a study of 
the Civil War period, says: “No state in the Union, perhaps, is more divided by 
natural physical features. These features are all the more noticeable in Maryland 
because of the relatively small size of the State. And the people, at least in 1860, 
were no more uniform in background, interests, sentiments, occupations, and 
culture than were the physical features. . . . The Eastern Shore and Southern 
Maryland, largely agricultural, were the more conservative sections. Economically 
they lagged far behind the sections settled by the foreign groups. The homo- 
geneous Eastern Shore, practically isolated from the much more populous and 
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diversified Western Shore, did not develop new practices and economic activities 
as readily as the latter.” Goodwin, in his study, concludes: “An assumption 
that social and cultural differences, as well as geography, have made the Eastern 
Shore a distinct area far back in history is well founded.”’® 

The Chesapeake Bay definitely has been a barrier of economic and social 
significance and has had a tendency to make Eastern Shoremen feel more akin to 
other regions than to the remainder of Maryland. 


2. PHYSIOGRAPHIC AND GEOLOGIC DESCRIPTION 


The Eastern Shore is located in what is known to geographers as the Coastal 
Plain. This Plain embraces the area between the Atlantic Ocean on the east and a 
line passing northeast to southwest from Wilmington, Delaware, to Washington, 
D. C., through Baltimore upon the west. The Coastal Plain in Maryland may 
be divided into a lower eastern and a higher western division, separated by the 
Chesapeake Bay. It is the former—Eastern Maryland, or more popularly, the 
Eastern Shore—that is our concern. 

Nowhere in this area except in the extreme north does the country reach 
100 feet in elevation, while most of it is below 25 feet in height. Both on the 
Atlantic coast, and more especially upon the shores of the Chesapeake Bay it is 
deeply indented by bays and estuaries. The Atlantic coast especially shows the 
result of sand-bar construction and the lagoons and inlets which are formed in 
consequence of it. The drainage of the region is simple, the streams flowing from 
the watershed directly to the Atlantic Ocean and Delaware Bay upon the east, 
and to the Chesapeake Bay upon the west. The position of the watershed along 
the extreme eastern margin of the area is very striking. In Worcester County 
for much of the distance it is only a few miles distant from the Atlantic Ocean, 
and as a result the streams which flow to the east are small in comparison to 
those which drain toward the west. 

The Eastern Shore of Maryland is separated from Pennsylvania, on the north 
by the famed Mason-Dixon line at the parallel of 39° 44’ north latitude. Delaware 
and the Atlantic Ocean are the boundaries on the east, while the Chesapeake Bay 
and the Susquehanna River constitute the western boundary. The southern 
boundary, long a matter of dispute, is Accomack County of Virginia. The con- 
troversy over this line, which extended even into 1949 insofar as the water line was 
concerned, is discussed in detail elsewhere. 


AREA 


The State of Maryland has a total area of 10,577 square miles, of which 9,877 
is land and 690 water. ‘otal area of the Eastern Shore is 3,808 square miles, 
3,383 of which is land and 425 water. The breakdown in square miles by 
counties for the Eastern Shore follows:'® 


County Total Land Water 
Caroline 325 320 5 
Cecil 386 352 34 
Dorchester 688 580 108 
Kent 308 284. 24 
Queen Anne’s 408 373 35 


Somerset 378 a32 46 
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County Total Land Water 

Talbot 331 279 52 

Wicomico 395 380 15 

Worcester 589 483 106 
3808 3383 425 
CLIMATE 


The climate of the Eastern Shore, when considered on an annual basis, is 
one of the best in the United States.17 Winters are mild, comparatively speaking, 
although not lacking invigorating qualities. “Zero” weather was recorded be- 
tween 1902 and 1932 only five times at Cambridge, 12 times at Easton, and 13 times 
at Princess Anne. The annual mean temperature and the average annual number 
of days with maximum temperature go° or above for Easton are 55° and 17, and 
56° and 12 for Princess Anne. Summers are warm, although generally periods of 
high humidity are broken with cool spells. Spring and autumn are both delightful 
seasons.1§ 

The geographic position of the area is decidedly favorable for a uniform and 
abundant supply of moisture for all purposes. The annual precipitation averages 
40.93 inches in Maryland and its distribution through the year is almost ideal. 
The average annual snowfall is moderate, amounting to about 28 inches, unmelted. 
Snow does not remain long on the ground, as a rule. The growing season, or 
frost-free period, is remarkably long for the latitude in which Maryland and Dela- 
ware are located, averaging about 180 days. The period from 32° in spring to 32° 
in autumn is about 193 days. Severe storms are infrequent, prolonged droughts 
are unusual, and there is almost a complete freedom from tornadoes. 

The Chesapeake Bay is perhaps the most free from dangerous winds of any 
body of water of equal area within or touching the United States. The Bay 1s 
pocketed from the Atlantic Ocean; it connects indirectly with the ocean, the inlet 
being set at right angles to the main trend of the Bay; the eastern shore of the 
Bay forms a wide windbreak that gives protection from the main strength of 
Atlantic Ocean storms. ‘The Bay’s dimensions—about 15 miles wide and 180 miles 
long—are not large enough to favor the development of very high winds, such 
as occur on the open seas or on the larger lakes. Strongest winds come from 
the west and sweep the Bay the narrow way. The most frequent winter storms 
pass to the northward of the Chesapeake, while tropical hurricanes of summer and 
fall are usually well spent by the time they hit the Chesapeake area, or have turned 
out to sea. 

The Chesapeake Bay, therefore, is greatly conducive to safe navigation. 
The slight ebb and flow of the tides interfere but little with the loading and un- 
loading of ships. Seafood industries flourish and present a livelihood to a large 
number of Eastern Shoremen. Bay waters have been called the yachtsmen’s para- 
dise. Also, the Bay makes for good air circulation over the Eastern Shore on 
most summer days. 
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3. By Counties 
CECIL COUNTY 


The northern half of Cecil County lies in the Piedmont Plateau and the 
southern half in the Coastal Plain—the line of division being approximately 
that of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The two types of topography are 
less contrasted in this county than elsewhere in the state. While the Coastal Plain 
type of low, flat country is developed to the southeast of Elk River, northwest of 
this stream to the border of the Piedmont, the country is a rolling upland. The 
Piedmont Plateau is here a gently rolling upland except where it is crossed by 
the more important drainage channels, such as Big Elk, Little Elk, Principio, Oc- 
toraro, and Conowingo creeks, and the Susquehanna River. Wherever these 
streams cross the county, they have cut deep and narrow gorges which impart a 
ruggedness to the otherwise rolling topography.” 

The northern half of the county is formed by the very ancient crystalline 
rocks of igneous or metamorphic origin which are much folded and faulted..: .: 
South of a line drawn from Iron Hill to Perryville the crystalline rocks of the 
Piedmont are concealed, except for a few scattered outliers, by the sands, clays, 
gravels, and loams of the Cretaceous, Tertiary, and Pleistocene formations. Ex- 
clusive of the surficial deposits of the Pleistocene terrace formations most of the 
Coastal Plain part of the county is covered by the sands, clays, and gravels of 
the Lower and Upper Cretaceous formations, the Eocene of the Tertiary being 
found in only the southeastern corner of the county.” 

Calvert at 441 feet, Rising Sun at 387, Fair Hill at 385, and Harrisville at 366 
feet are the points of highest elevation. Elkton’s elevation is 28 feet, Port De- 
posit’s 16, and Chesapeake City’s 17. 


KENT COUNTY 


‘The surface of Kent County is essentially a plain. The broad divide be- 
tween Sassafras River on the north and Chester River on the south is a terrace 
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plain ranging in elevation from about 45 to 80 feet. The southwestern portion 
of the county is a similar terrace plain ranging from sea level to about 35 feet in 
elevation. ‘The stream valleys are broad and shallow and the only sharp declivities 
are found along the scarp separating the lower from the upper plain or where the 
streams have cut into the upland as at Betterton, along Stillpond Neck, and at 
Worton Point. 

The surface of the county is made up almost entirely of the loams and sands 
of the two terrace formations previously mentioned. About two-thirds of the 
county is formed by the higher terrace or Wicomico formation and about one- 
third by the lower terrace or Talbot formation. It is only along the scarp 
separating these two terraces and in the stream valleys that limited exposure of 
the older geological formations is seen. Immediately beneath the surficial ter- 
race deposits in the southeastern part of the county are found a few feet of the 
Calvert, the oldest formation of the Miocene. Beneath the Calvert and under- 
lying that part of the county southeast of a line drawn from Georgetown south- 
west to Rock Hill is about 35 feet of the glauconite sand of the Aquia formation 
of the Eocene. Northwest of this line the surficial deposits are underlain in 
descending order by the glauconite, clays, and sands, of the Monmouth, Mata- 
wan, Magothy, and Raritan formations of Upper Cretaceous age. Beneath the 
Upper Cretaceous and underlying the whole county at great depths, but nowhere 
exposed at the surface, are the formations of the Lower Cretaceous, and at still 
greater depths and forming the rock floor are the crystalline rocks which reach 
the surface across the Bay in Harford County.” 


QUEEN ANNE’S COUNTY 


Queen Anne’s County, lying between the low divide of the Delaware-Mary- 
land peninsula and Chesapeake Bay, is a region of low relief. Its surface, which is 
essentially an unbroken, undulating plain, rises from tide level to an average height 
of about 70 feet for all except the extreme western part of the county. Locally the 
surface may rise to between 80 and go feet. The stream valleys are broad and 
shallow and rapidly widen into estuaries. 

Except for a broad terrace along the Chester River and in the stream val- 
leys, the surface of the whole county east and northeast of Queenstown is formed 
by the sands and loams of the Wicomico formation, and the flat upper surface 
of this formation has been called the Wicomico plain or terrace. Bordering the 
stream channels and forming the surface of the western end of the county are 
the similar sands and loams of the Talbot formation, constituting a similar plain 
lying at a lower level and separated from the higher Wicomico plain by a well- 
defined scarp of about ro feet in height. Both of these are of late Pleistocene 
age and have suffered little erosion so that their essentially level surfaces of dep- 
osition are still preserved. Immediately beneath these surficial deposits and 
underlying the whole county, except the northern extremity of Kent Island, 
are the sands, clays, and marls of the Calvert formation, the oldest Miocene de- 
posits found in Maryland. These are only exposed at the surface in limited 
areas in the stream valleys, but lie at shallow depths and afford important supplies 
of water. Beneath the Calvert but nowhere exposed at the surface, except at a 
few points along the Chester River in the northern part of the county, is the 
Aquia formation of the Eocene, comprising in this region about 30 feet of 
glauconite sands. Lying still deeper and nowhere reaching the surface within the 
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limits of the county are the successively older formations of the Upper and Lower 
Cretaceous whose essentially sandy constitution make them important sources of 
deepseated artesian waters.2* 


.CAROLINE COUNTY 


Caroline County lies almost entirely on the broad central divide of the 
Eastern Shore which is formed by the sandy loam of the Wicomico formation. 
This is known topographically as the Wicomico terrace or plain. This plain 
has been moderately dissected by streams, although over extensive areas it is still 
an almost level country lying from 4o to 60 feet above sea level. Three wide 
tongues of lower-lying plain penetrate the county from the south along the 
valley of the Choptank River, Tuckahoe, and Marshy Hope creeks. This plain, 
which is known as the Talbot plain, is less dissected than the higher Wicomico 
plain and ranges in elevation from sea level to about 30 feet above. Federalsburg 
is situated on this plain and Denton is situated at the junction of the Wicomico and 
Talbot plains on the steep slope that usually separates these two levels. 

The surface of the county is made up almost entirely of the loams, sands, 
gravels, and marsh lands of the Talbot and Wicomico formations. .. . There are 
a few limited exposures of the older Miocene along Tuckahoe Creek and on 
the upper Choptank River. The Choptank formation of the Miocene underlies 
the southern part of the county at no great depth, but is unimportant as a water- 
bearing horizon within the limits of this county. Beneath the Choptank is found 
the Calvert formation of the Miocene, a thick series of sands and clays underlying 
the whole county and an important source of artesian water. Still deeper the 
successively older formations of the Eocene and Cretaceous are encountered. 
These are prevailingly sands and clays, generally carrying an abundance of 
water but lying at great depths. Since the Calvert horizon is so much more easily 
reached and usually furnishes an abundance of satisfactory water it is seldom 
necessary to drill to greater depths, although there are several wells at Denton 
that draw their water from the Eocene which approach to within 200 to 300 
feet of the surface in the northern part of the county. One well at Hillsboro 
reaches the Upper Cretaceous at 440 feet.?4 


TALBOT COUNTY 


Talbot, lying between Queen Anne’s on the north, Caroline on the east and 
south, and Chesapeake Bay on the west, is centrally located on the Eastern Shore. 
It is a region of low relief, no part rising above 65 feet above sea level. The 
streams are tidal estuaries and the surface is but little dissected by erosion and is 
consequently a gently undulating, broad, flat, fertile plain. 

The surface of the county consists almost entirely of the two latest Pleisto- 
cene terrace plains, the Wicomico occupying the eastern half of the county and 
lying at an altitude of from 4o to 60 feet. This is separated from the lower-lying 
Talbot plain, which occupies the western half of the county, by an escarpment 
or steep slope extending in a north and south direction from Wye Mills to near 
Chancellor Point on the Choptank River. 

Beneath these surficial formations of loam, sand, and gravel are the Choptank 
and Calvert formations of the Miocene. These outcrop in limited areas in the 
stream valleys and comprise clays, sands, and marls. These are in turn underlain 
by the Eocene which is an important water horizon but does not reach the sur- 
face of the Eastern Shore south of Kent County. The Eocene is in turn under- 
lain by the deeply buried formations of the Cretaceous.?5 
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DORCHESTER COUNTY 


Dorchester County .. . is almost surrounded by the waters of the Chop- 
tank River on the north, Chesapeake Bay on the west, and the Nanticoke River 
on the south and east. Most of the county is low and flat and imperfectly 
drained, and hence it includes a greater area of swamp and marsh land than any 
other in Maryland. This is especially true of the southwestern portion. In 
the northeastern part of the county the divide between the Choptank and Nanti- 
coke rivers, as far south as the vicinity of Linkwood and Reids Grove, is a nearly 
flat plain above 30 feet in elevation and gradually rising toward the northeast, 
until in the extreme northern part of the county it reaches elevations of 50 feet. 
In the remainder of the county lying southwest of this area and in the major 
stream valleys within this area the land is less than 30 feet above tide, and exten- 
sive areas are almost at tide level and form undrained marsh lands of great extent. 

Although Dorchester County is underlain by the successively older Miocene, 
Eocene, and Cretaceous formations, the amount of erosion is so slight that the 
streams have not cut through the surficial mantle of loams and sands of the 
Wicomico and Talbot formations. . . . The northeastern part of the county 
consists largely of the Wicomico plain and the balance and major portion of the 
county is made up of the lower-lying Talbot plain.*° 


WICOMICO COUNTY 


Wicomico County, lying between Dorchester County, Maryland, and 
Sussex County, Delaware, on the north and Somerset and Worcester counties, 
Maryland, on the south, is a region of low relief. Its surface is essentially a plain 
but little dissected by streams and with broad, flat stream valleys. “The streams 
are slow and considerable areas are covered with swamps. In the western part 
of the county there are extensive salt marshes along the Nanticoke and Wicomico 
rivers. The elevations range from only a few feet above sea level in the western 
part of the county to a maximum of 84 feet in the vicinity of Parsonsburg in 
the eastern central part of the county. 

The geology of Wicomico County is monotonously simple, since at no point 
has an outcrop of any materials older than the Pleistocene been observed. The 
Pleistocene, however, is well developed and covers the entire county with a 
mantle of sands and sandy loams. Gravels are not so extensively developed as 
in the counties farther northward. The oldest terrace in the county is the 
Wicomico (named from its development on the Wicomico River in Charles and 
St. Mary’s counties). It is delimited below by an escarpment at an elevation of 
40 feet. Lying at a lower level than the Wicomico is the Talbot terrace which 
extends from the 4o-foot contour line down to sea level and is broken at several 
levels, notably at 30 feet, by minor intra-formational scarps. 

The Pleistocene deposits are underlain by the Miocene deposits, a deep well 
at Parsonsburg showing that the several Miocene formations extend to a depth of 
about 1100 feet.?7 


WORCESTER COUNTY 


Worcester, the most southeasterly county of Maryland, extends along 
the ocean front from Sussex County, Delaware, to Accomack County, Virginia. 
The surface of the county is flat and most of it lies within 4o feet of sea level. 
Swamps are present along the principal streams and the border facing the 
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Atlantic comprises sandy barrier islands behind which are broad, shallow inlets 
bordered by marshes. Small areas surrounding Berlin and near St. Martin, as 
well as a larger area extending for about 4 miles west of Bishop, and consider- 
able areas comprising most of Colbourne’s Election District (No. 6) and the 
northern half of Atkinson’s Election District (No. 7), range in elevation from 
40, torso: tect. 

Almost the entire surface of the county consists of the loams and sands 
of the Talbot formation, the youngest of the Pleistocene formations, or of more 
recent alluvial and wind-blown sediments. The higher areas mentioned consist 
of the similar materials of the Wicomico formation, also of Pleistocene age and 
slightly older than the Talbot formation. Lying beneath these thin Pleistocene 
materials and underlying the whole county is a thick series of predominantly 
sandy beds which are tentatively referred to as the Cohansey formation, and 
beneath this are the similar materials of the St. Mary’s formation. At still greater 
depths are the other Tertiary and Cretaceous formations, but none of these 
are exposed within the limits of the county.”® 


SOMERSET COUNTY 


Somerset together with Worcester comprises the extreme southern part 
of the Eastern Shore district of Maryland. Most of the surface of the county 
is flat and lies within 40 feet of tide, only a small area in the extreme north- 
eastern part of the county rising a few feet above tide level. The streams are 
sluggish and pass into tidal estuaries without well-marked valleys or interstream 
divides. 

The surface of the county consists almost entirely of the loams and sands 
of the Talbot formation, the youngest of the Pleistocene marine terraces. In 
the extreme northeastern part of the county a small area extending from east 
of Eden southward to west consists of the similar materials of the Wicomico 
formation . . . lying about 10 feet above the Talbot. 

Beneath these thin and essentially surficial formations the whole county is 
underlain by a great thickness of sands, clays, and marls of the Miocene forma- 
tions, none of which reach the surface in this region. Beneath these and at 
great depths are the successively older formations of the Coastal Plain belong- 
ing to the Eocene and Cretaceous, but these are so deeply buried that any con- 
sideration of them as sources of underground water may be omitted.?? 


4. PerroLeuM Exploration ON THE Eastern SHore oF MaryLanp?° 


The search for petroleum on the Eastern Shore of Maryland may be con- 
sidered to have had its beginning at the turn of the present century. Shallow 
wells of less than 100 feet in depth in the vicinity of Parsonsburg and _ Pitts- 
ville encountered gas which was used as fuel. . . In every instance the supply 
exhausted itself within a period of two years. The gas encountered in these 
wells was high in nitrogen (77.96%) and low in methane (19.86%). It was 
concluded that the gas had its origin in a buried swamp of local distribution. 
No gas was reported below these shallow depths. 

In 1914, the Wicomico Gas and Oil Company was organized, and stock 
was sold to promote a proposed drilling campaign in the vicinity of Parsons- 
burg. This company drilled a well which was abandoned in quicksand at a 
depth of 500 feet. . . . In 1917, the St. Martin’s Oil and Gas Company completed 
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the second well in the area at a depth of 1186 feet. The well is reported to have 
ended in the basal portion of the Miocene Calvert formation. Gas, doubtless 
similar to that of the early shallow wells, was encountered in both of the Par- 
sonsburg wells, and ‘direct evidence’ of oil in the form of “slightly petroliferous 
clays” was reported ... in the St. Martin’s Oil and Gas Company’s well. No oil- 
bearing sands were penetrated, and the waters encountered in the sands were 
reported to be brackish and highly mineralized. 

In 1914, another attempt to strike oil on the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
was made by the Isle of Wight Oil Company. A well was drilled to the depth 
of 1706 feet on the Isle of Wight, north of Ocean City, and ended in the Calvert 
formation without encountering shows of petroleum. Several water horizons were 
passed through, and an extensive flow of mineralized artesian water was struck 
at 1700 feet. No further attempts were made to locate petroleum in the eastern 
part of the State until 1942. 

Deep water wells have been drilled in various counties of the Eastern 
Shore, but none have reported shows of oil or gas. These wells located in 
Somerset, Dorchester, Talbot, and Kent counties bottom in both the Upper 
and Lower Cretaceous. 

In December, 1942, the Ohio Oil Company started extensive geophysical 
work in both Wicomico and Worcester counties.*! Their activity attracted 
the attention of other major oil companies with the result that all available land 
was under lease and was being explored. The Shell Oil Company did gravimeter 
work in the southern portion of the Eastern Shore, and the Pure Oil Company 
had a seismic crew working in Southern Delaware. 

As a result of the intensive geophysical investigations, two wells were 
drilled, one in 1944 by the Ohio Oil Company on the farm of Larry G. 
Hammond, approximately six miles east of Salisbury on the Mt. Hermon Road, 
and the second a joint venture by the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company and the 
Ohio Oil Company in 1945 on the property of James D. Bethards, approximately 
five miles southwest of Berlin. Both of these wells failed to encounter oil or 
gas although both penetrated into the basement complex. 

A third well, known as Maryland Esso No. 1, was drilled by the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, 4% miles north of Ocean City, on the west side 
of the Ocean City-Rehoboth highway. ‘The well, started in October, 1946, was 
completed in December, 1946 at a total depth of 7710 feet. ‘This venture was 
also a dry hole, no oil or gas sands having been penetrated. 

With the failure of these three undertakings, further oil explorations ceased 
on the Eastern Shore. 


ACCOMACK AND NORTHAMPTON COUNTIES, VIRGINIA 
5. DESCRIPTION OF THE AREA*?” 


The Eastern Shore area [of Virginia], comprising Accomack and North- 
ampton counties, is situated in the extreme eastern part of Virginia, and forms 
the southern extension of the Maryland-Delaware-Virginia peninsula. The area 
borders the Atlantic seaboard on the east, and is geographically separated from 
the remainder of Virginia by Chesapeake Bay on the west. It is bounded on 
the north by Worcester County, Maryland, and on the northwest for a short 
distance by Somerset County, Maryland, from which it is separated by the 
Pocomoke River. The southern extremity terminates at Cape Charles, the 
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upper of the so-called “Virginia capes,” which guard the entrance to Chesa- 
peake Bay. Norfolk, the nearest large city, is 36 miles by boat southwest of the 
village of Cape Charles, in lower Northampton County, while the cities of 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, some 150, 210, and 300 miles distant 
by rail, respectively, may be reached in less than a half day’s journey northward 
from Cape Charles. 

The area, which has a northeast-southwest trend, is about 75 miles in 
length. It is relatively narrow, however. The mean width of the mainland 
in Accomack, the upper of the two counties, is only about 8 miles, while in 
Northampton County the gradually tapering peninsula has an average width 
of scarcely 6 miles. Including the coastal islands on the Atlantic side, the broad 
marshes and shallow bays lying between these and the mainland, and the outlying 
bodies of salt marsh adjacent to Chesapeake Bay, a mean width of about 15 
miles is attained. The two counties have a land area of 682 square miles, or 
436,480 acres, of whch Accomack County contains 470 square miles, or 300,800 
acres, and Northampton 212 square miles, or 135,680 acres. 

The Eastern Shore area embraces three main physiographic divisions: 1, 
The mainland: 2, the coastal islands; 3, the marshes. 

The mainland constitutes that division with which this report primarily 
has to deal, for though the coastal islands and the marshes add greatly to the 
area of the two counties, their agricultural importance is but slight. The 
mainland contains practically all of the cultivable, productive soils of the region, 
and there are many other conditions essential to successful farming. 

The coastal islands, low and sandy, occur as a chain along the Atlantic 
Ocean, roughly paralleling the area throughout its length, and varying from 
1% to 8 miles in distance from the mainland. ‘These islands, bars which vary 
in width from a few hundred feet to about one-half mile, form an almost con- 
tinuous line, broken only by narrow inlets leading to the bays, channels, and 
marshes lying between them and the mainland. 

The salt marshes, embodying the third prominent physiographic feature, 
are present in extensive tracts on both sides of the peninsula. These are most 
widely developed along the eastern or Atlantic side, where they occupy a 
considerable portion of the intervening territory between the beaches and the 
mainland. Large areas also are found along the western or Chesapeake Bay, 
side in the northern two-thirds of Accomack County. 

The topography of the Accomack and Northampton mainland is prevailingly 
level. The surface features vary from the flat foreland country bordering 
Chesapeake Bay and its estuaries to the level to undulating upland plain occupy- 
ing the central and most of the eastern parts of the peninsula. The foreland 
country is also developed on the Atlantic side of the area, although as a rule it 
is difficult to trace and is rather different in character from that which lies 
along Chesapeake Bay. Along the west side of Great Machipongo River, 
opposite Bradford and Bell Necks, is a strip of territory about 1 mile in width 
and 10 miles long, which is similar to the Chesapeake forelands. 

The lower division constitutes the youngest formation of the area except 
the coastal islands and marshes, which are yet undergoing changes, due to the 
influences of waves, tides, and winds. In Accomack County the forelands rise 
gradually from Chesapeake Bay and the bordering marshes, which merge into 
the mainland, with a gradient in many places of only a few feet to the mile. 
This is also true of Northampton County, only in this county the marshes are 
entirely absent. Here the bay shore is marked by bluffs, from 5 to 30 feet 
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in height, which are capped in many places by Coastal beach material reworked 
into sand dunes, often rising 30 or more feet above the original level of the 
bluffs themselves. These sand dunes are most prominent west of Cheapside 
and in Savage Neck (Northampton County). ‘The forelands, though flat and 
well defined, are higher in elevation than in Accomack County. The waves 
are cutting back the Chesapeake shore line in Northampton County, and the 
presence of bluffs, as well as the absence of marshes, is due to this agency. 

The forelands are much less extensively developed on the east side of the 
peninsula. From its lower end northward to a point east of Machipongo their 
mean width is but a few hundred yards. ‘There they broaden out and occur 
in a modified form, chiefly as necks of well-drained land, partly or wholly 
surrounded by Tidal marsh. Above Wachapreague, in Accomack County, the 
forelands are poorly defined, rising from 3 to 10 feet or more in a rather abrupt 
escarpment along the borders of the marshes and bays, and the slope from 
the interior is somewhat more rapid than that toward Chesapeake Bay. North 
of Pastoria relatively high elevations prevail on the sea side. 

As a rule there is a rather abrupt topographic break between the lower 
terraces and the upland plain. Low escarpments are found throughout North- 
ampton County on both sides of the peninsula. The escarpment toward Chesa- 
peake Bay is continuous and easily traceable from Exmore to Cheapside, in 
most places closely paralleling the Bay Side Road. Similarly, in Accomack 
County a pronounced scarp is found just west of the Bay Side Road between 
Savageville and Craddockville. The seaward-terrace bluff is not continuous, but 
is well defined in lower Northampton County, and also from Machipongo 
northward to Keller. Smaller remnants of escarpments occur in several places 
elsewhere in the area. 

Roughly, two main highways, the Bay Side and Sea Side Roads, mark 
the boundaries between the forelands and the uplands. Above Parksley the 
railroad approximately coincides with the merging of the two divisions. The 
forelands are extremely flat in this part of the area, and comprise practically all 
of the territory between the railroad and Chesapeake Bay. Above Modest 
Town the upland extends in most places practically to the Atlantic side of the 
peninsula. 

While the upland plain is to a large extent level, it is marked by more surface 
inequalities than the forelands. The contour becomes increasingly uneven in 
the northern part of the area. Over much of the uplands the dominantly level 
topography is broken only by low ridges, usually not more than 200 yards in 
width, which often partly and sometimes wholly inclose basinlike depressions. 
The ridges are found most frequently in the interior districts, some of them 
serving to divide the watershed of the peninsula. “A few scattered mounds 
and ridges, composed of wind-transported sand, rise above the general level 
of the uplands. One of the most prominent of these is situated near Drummond 
Ponds, in Accomack County. 

The northeastern part of Accomack County, above Assawoman, has a 
decidedly more rolling land surface than the remainder of the area. The 
relatively abrupt rise in elevation from the shore of the seaward side has facilitated 
the carving of deeper drainage channels, which are fed by numerous small 
tributaries. Some of the stream slopes in this locality are rather sharp, although 
no large areas are too steep for cultivation. Erosional modifications are not 
alone responsible for the “billowy” topography, however. Apparently the 
land surface in many places has natural inequalities, due to the different condi- 
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tions under which the sediments were originally deposited. Numerous areas 
of sand have been built up by the wind, and add to the uneven topography. 

The salt marshes on both sides of the peninsula have a flat surface, with 
variations of only a foot or two in elevation. Usually the highest areas of 
marsh are found nearest the mainland. 

The coastal islands are featured by the presence of sand dunes which are 
often shifted and altered by heavy winds. ‘These are seldom more than 10 or 
15 feet in height. The dunes are most conspicuous on the larger islands, such 
as Parramore, Hog, and Assateague Islands, which also contain considerable areas 
of level land on the landward sides. Chincoteague Island is the most important 
of the coastal islands. It does not front directly on the ocean, but lies back 
of Assateague Island, from which it is separated by a narrow channel. Un- 
doubtedly at one time it was a part of the latter island. Chincoteague Island 
has several farms, and is thickly settled. Its inhabitants are dependent upon 
sea products for their livelihood, however, and agriculture is only of secondary 
importance. 

Several islands in Chesapeake Bay are worthy of mention. Most important 
are ‘Tangier, Watts, and Fox islands, all in Accomack County. Tangier Island 
lies about 16 miles west of Onancock. With an area of less than 2 square miles, 
go per cent of which is marsh, this little island has over a thousand inhabitants, 
who depend upon fish, oysters, and crabs for their livelihood. The high land 
on the island is taken up mostly by houses, and all the remaining tillable land 
is devoted to gardens. The streets are about 8 feet wide, and there are no 
horses, the traffic being handled mainly by wheelbarrows. This little island is 
undoubtedly one of the most unique and picturesque in America. Watts Island 
lies between Tangier Island and the mainland, and is much smaller than Tan- 
gier. It contains about 4o acres of very good soil, which is not at present 
cultivated on account of its location. Fox Island, a few miles south of Crisfield, 
Maryland, is composed of tidal marsh. The presence on these islands of soil 
types and marsh similar to those of the peninsula proper indicates that they 
were once a part of the mainland. Their isolation is due to tidal cross-currents 
in connection with wave action. 

The fresh-water streams of the area are bordered by narrow strips of 
swampy bottom land as a rule. No terraces of consequence have been developed. 

Probably there is no point in Accomack or Northampton counties with 
an elevation exceeding 50 feet above sea level, unless perhaps a few sand dunes 
along Chesapeake Bay in the lower county may attain this height. As a rule, 
the foreland division lies below the 25-foot elevation line, while the upland plain 
lies between 25 and 45 feet above sea level. The elevation of the drainage divide, 
or “backbone” of the area, is remarkably even, the variation throughout the 
two counties being, in all probability, less than 10 feet. Elevations of several 
points, taken from Bulletin 274 and the maps of the United States Geological 
Survey, are as follows: Wagram Mill Pond, 8 feet; Franklin City, 4 feet; cross- 
roads 2% miles west of Greenbackville, 2 5 feet; Hallwood, 16 feet; Bloxom, 
22 feet; Parksley, 43 feet; Keller, 42 feet; Exmore, 37 -teet; and. Hastville, 37 
feet. The drainage divide lies slightly to the eastern side of the median line 
of the peninsula; consequently the longer and more gradual slope is toward 
Chesapeake Bay. 

The primary drainage of the Eastern Shore area consists of tidal estuaries, 
locally called creeks, which penetrating from each side of the peninsula, sud- 
denly narrow to small branches on reaching the head of tidewater, compara- 
ES 3 
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tively short distances into the uplands. Most of these are tributary to Chesa- 
peake Bay. The Pocomoke River, Onancock, Pungoteague, Nandua, and 
Accohannock creeks are navigable to large boats, while small sailing craft and 
motor boats find access to numerous landings on all other important estuaries 
on both sides of the peninsula. On the whole, the secondary drainage of the 
area is fairly good. The branches and streamlets are frequent, especially on the 
Atlantic side, and a majority of the farms are connected with some branch, 
though ditching has been found necessary in many instances. The main drainage 
divide of the peninsula is generally nearly flat and the surface drainage over a 
large part of it inadequate. This territory would be still more poorly drained 
than it is, but for the excellent underdrainage afforded through the porous 
material which underlies all the soils of the area—an outstanding feature to be 
discussed later in this report. 

The Chesapeake forelands in Accomack County contain the poorest drained 
lands of the area. Particularly above Onancock, a very few drainage ways 
reach up into the interior of the lower terraces, thus leaving these naturally flat 
lands without sufficient outlets for good surface drainage. Opposite Bloxom, 
Hallwood, and Makemie Park, a large part of the forelands is semiswampy. 

In Northampton County the foreland plain is fully as well drained as the 
uplands. Here, the relatively high elevation, combined with the deep penetra- 
tion of the estuaries and their many ramifications, has provided excellent surface 
drainage nearly everywhere. The seaward side of the area is excellently drained, 
with the exception of a narrow belt of land between Birdsnest and Wacha- 
preague. 

The channels of main upland streams increase gradually from mere shallow 
drainage ways near their sources to quite pronounced depressions near the 
margin of the upland plain. Valleys, however, are inconsequential. The 
junctions of the streams with confluent estuaries mark the points where base 
level has been reached, and cutting has ceased. Most of the streams of the 
area are moderately swift flowing, but comparatively few of them carry a 
sufficient volume of water for the development of power. In former years a 
number of small waterpower flour mills were scattered through the uplands, 
but most of these have been abandoned, and now few are in operation, all in 
Accomack County. The largest of these are at Drummond Ponds and at Watts- 
ville. 

The water supply for farm use is everywhere adequate. Along several 
estuaries on the Chesapeake side of the peninsula are located a number of 
small artesian wells.*? 


6. CLIMATE 


The climate is good. The growing season averages fully 6 months, and the 
mean annual temperature is over 57° F. There is a well distributed rainfall of 
about 4o inches. The climate is slightly milder in the southern parts of the area 
than in the northern extremities.** 


7. SOILS 


The Eastern Shore area lies within the Coastal Plain province, and the 
soil materials were originally deposited in coastal waters. They are among the 
most productive soils of the Atlantic Coastal Plain, and are included within the 
Sassafras, Keyport, Elkton, Portsmouth, and Norfolk series. The better drained 
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retentive types are the equal of any trucking soils in the country, as evidenced 
by the fact that over 2 per cent of the Irish potato, and about 5 per cent of 
the sweet-potato production of the United States come from the counties of 
Accomack and Northampton. Most of the soils of the area are easily managed, 
hold improvements well, and are readily responsive to judicious treatment. 

The Sassafras sandy loam is the most extensive and important soil type 
of the area, occurring throughout the uplands. Fully 80 per cent is under 
cultivation. It is an excellent truck soil, being especially prized for growing 
Irish and sweet potatoes. It commands an average price of fully $150 an acre. 
High yields of all crops are obtained. The type is easily handled. 

The Sassafras fine sandy loam is second in value and importance only to 
the sandy loam. It is highly regarded, and is used and handled in the same 
manner as the Sassafras sandy loam. Fully 80 per cent is cultivated, and yields 
and land values are high. The type is largely confined to the forelands, where 
it occupies large areas, especially in Northampton County. 

The Sassafras loamy sand is a light loamy sand well suited to the truck 
crops grown in the area. Most of it is cultivated, but the type is of small extent. 
It is not as productive or valuable as the Sassafras sandy loam. It requires the 
addition of considerable organic matter. 

The Sassafras loam is inextensive, but most of it is cultivated. In contrast 
to other soils of the area, this type is mainly used for corn, wheat, and grass, 
to which it is best adapted. It is not as highly valued as the trucking soils. 

The Elkton sandy loam is a poorly drained soil developed mainly in flat 
or depressed areas on the drainage divide of the area. Less than half of it is 
cultivated. Where well drained by artificial means, the type can be made 
a productive truck soil. 

The Elkton fine sandy loam occupies flat, poorly drained areas within the 
forelands. About 25 per cent of it is farmed, and it can be well managed only 
after adequate drainage has been provided. Some of the large, more poorly 
drained portions would be expensive to reclaim. 

The Elkton loam occurs both on the upland drainage divide and on the 
forelands, and with the exception of the Portsmouth types is the most poorly 
drained soil of the area. When drained, however, it can be brought into a 
good state of cultivation, and although not as well adapted to truck crops as 
the lighter soils, it can be profitably used in growing Irish potatoes, corn, 
strawberries, onions, and the heavier vegetables. All of the Elkton types need 
lime and are benefited by turning under coarse manures and pine straw. 

The Keyport sandy loam occurs on the uplands in irregular tracts, and 
is intermediate in drainage between the Sassafras and Elkton soils. It is a valuable 
soil and is well adapted to the truck crops, giving best results, however, only 
when improved by artificial drainage, which can usually be economically 
provided. ‘Tiling is to be recommended for this type. Over half of the soil 
is cultivated. 

The Keyport fine sandy loam is developed within the forelands, and bears 
the same relative position there, as the sandy loam occupies on the uplands. 
Over half of the type is in cultivation, and it is highly regarded. Like the 
Keyport sandy loam, most of the type could be tile drained with profit. 

The Keyport loam is an inextensive soil, developed in small widely scattered 
tracts. It is farmed in the same manner as associated soils and can be improved 
in a manner similar to other Keyport types. 

The Norfolk fine sand is an unimportant type developed through the 
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influence of wind action and undulating in topography. Little of the type 
is cultivated. It needs large amounts of organic matter. 

The Portsmouth sandy loam and loam are black soils containing a high 
percentage of organic matter. They are very poorly drained and are for the 
most part undeveloped. When drained and limed, they have proven to be 
productive soils in other localities. 

Tidal marsh consists of the extensive salt marshes on both sides of the 
peninsula, and bordering the estuaries which penetrate the mainland. It is 
valued only for pasture and can be reclaimed only by diking. A high phase, 
similar to the Bladen soils occurring farther south, is more susceptible of 
reclamation. 

Coastal beach includes sandy material of recent shore line formation. It 
is found on all the coastal islands. It has no agricultural value. 

Dune sand is composed of shifting, incoherent sand built up into dunes by 
wind action. It is nonagricultural. 

Swamp constitutes the low, wet bottom lands along streams.*® 
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CuaptTer III 


Indians of The Eastern Shore of 
Maryland and Virginia 


By C. A. Weslager* 


——————— —™ 


At some unknown time in the past, before the 17th century European con- 
quests in the New World, a native cultural group of Algonkian linguistic stock 
appeared in the region of Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. These natives were 
known to the first white explorers as Indians. Peoples stemming from this 
nuclear body of Algonkians settled on the Delmarva Peninsula, although the 
exact routes of their entrance and their subsequent movements can not yet be 
traced with certainty. Of one thing we can be sure; from the time of their first 
appearance, probably in late pre-Columbian times, years passed, and there de- 
veloped as off-shoots from the main body a number of smaller subdivisions each 
of which assumed separate character as an independent political entity known to 
the white men as a tribe or band. These tribes or bands differed slightly one 
from the other, and yet all retained certain elements of their common Algonkian 
ancestry. Probably their strongest tie was language, although this, too, under- 
went change and a number of dialects of the mother tongue came into 
existence.+ 

The several tribes and their subsidiary bands did not recognize state or 
county bounds, to be later established by colonial governments, and consequently 
it is difficult today to identify them in exact relation to modern territorial divi- 
sions. For the convenience of the reader, we will speak of these tribes in 
relation to the two counties of the Eastern Shore of Virginia and the nine 
counties which make up the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Yet, it must be 
remembered that the Indian occupants of the Delmarva Peninsula considered 
themselves as being occupants of a single land area.” 

The tribes living on the Delmarva Peninsula moved back and forth un- 
hampered by arbitrary boundaries, although they did recognize certain tribal 
spheres of influence. ‘These tribes were not nomadic in the true meaning of the 
word, and generally occupied permanent villages and towns. Nevertheless, 
they sometimes changed their place of abode as economic or political needs 
dictated. For example, at certain seasons of the year they visited seaside stations 
to gather oysters and clams; and at other seasons they took to the woods to 
hunt. Yet, agriculture loomed high in their cultural pattern, and in the planting, 


* Past president of the Archaeological Society of Delaware and author of 
Delaware’s Forgotten Folk, Delaware’s Buried Past, The Nanticoke Indians, and many 
essays and articles on ethno-historical topics. 
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cultivating and harvesting of corn they were forced to remain at fixed locations 
to tend their crops. Should they be faced with the possible danger of attack by 
an enemy group it would be necessary to desert their village site, either tempor- 
arily or permanently, and move beyond reach of the enemy. 

The rivers and creeks played a highly important role in aboriginal life on 
the Eastern Shore. The streams constituted natural arteries for travel by canoe 
at a time when the forest paths were not passable. ‘The streams provided many 
species of fish. Their banks were frequented by wild animals whose pelts 
served the natives as clothing. The marshy skirts of the peninsular waterways 
were a favorite nesting place for wild birds. Of major importance, the rivers 
and creeks provided fresh water so necessary to human existence. 

Each family apparently sought out a waterway or system of waterways 
along which it established itself, usually several miles inland from the mouth of 
the estuary. Crude huts were built and villages and cultivated fields came into 
existence. A communal life then developed, each village having its own chief 
and great men to counsel him. 

Identification of these native Indian tribes is in itself a task which presents 
many difficulties. In making such identification we are guided by a number of 
contemporary writers to be cited; the official land, court and legislative records 
of Maryland and Virginia; the labors of ethnologists among surviving tribal 
remnants in Canada and the far west; and the work of the archaeologist who is 
able to present certain correlations based upon skeletal and artifactual remains 
excavated on former occupational sites. All these sources have been given due 
consideration in the preparation of this chapter. 

Among the earliest observers of Indian life in Virginia and on the Eastern 
Shore, Captain John Smith ranks high among the most informative. Smith 
visited the Eastern Shore in 1608 and left a written record of his observations 
supplemented by an extraordinarily accurate map in view of the limitations in 
cartography at the time.? Smith’s observations were made at a time when the 
natives were still unmolested by the whites, and their own culture had not yet 
felt the full destructive force of European influence. 

Before discussing Smith’s voyage to the Eastern Shore, let us examine briefly 
the structure of the Indian empire on the mainland of Virginia which is known 
today to historians as the Powhatan Confederacy. This is necessary to an under- 
standing of Indian life on the Eastern Shore. The original nucleus of the Pow- 
hatan Confederacy was a compact block of Algonkian-speaking tribes who 
inhabited the banks of the upper James, Pamunkey and Mattaponi rivers in Tide- 
water Virginia. From this area the confederacy was extended by conquest, 
east, north and south until it comprised 30 tribes. Each tribe had its own tribal 
chief or “king,” but Powhatan ruled over the entire confederacy as an “em- 
peror.”* The tribes which had been subjected by conquest paid a stipulated 
tribute to Powhatan at intervals in the form of “skinnes, beads, copper, pearle, 
deere, turkeys, wild beasts & corn.’® 

At the time of the arrival of the English settlers to the Virginia area, Pow- 
hatan had begun to reach across the Chesapeake to the Eastern Shore to bring the 
peninsula tribes within his orbit, as we shall see from Smith’s description. 

Smith visited the villages of six different Indian peoples on the Eastern 
Shore which he identified as Accomac, Accohannock, Wighcocomoco, Kus- 
karawaok, Ozinies and Tockwhoghs. Let us consider these separately not only 
in the light of Smith’s observations but also from other sources. 
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AccCOMAC AND ACCOHANNOCK 
Smith wrote as follows about these two tribes: 

But they [the Indians] on the river of Acohanock with 4o men and they 
of Accomack with 80 men, doth equalize any of the Territories of Powhatan 
and speake his language; who over all those doth rule as king.® 
In another passage, he describes the fishing customs: 

But they of Accawmack use staves like unto Javelins headed with bone. 
With these they dart fish swimming in the water.’ 

Smith gives more complete details about the two tribes in the following 
excerpt: 


The first people we saw were 2 grimme and stout Salvages upon Cape- 
Charles, with long poles like Javelings, headed with bone. They boldly 
demanded what we were, and what we would; but after many circum- 
stances, they in time seemed very kinde, and directed us to Acawmacke, the 
habitation of the Werowans® where we were kindly intreated. 

This king was the comeliest proper civill Salvage we incountred. His 
country is a pleasant fertill clay soile. He told us of a strange accident 
lately happened to him and it was. Two deade children, by the extreame 
passions of their parents, or some dreaming visions, phantasies or affection 
which moved them againe to revisit their dead carkases whose benummed 
bodies reflected to the eyes of the beholders such pleasant delightful coun- 
tenances, as though they had regained their vital spirits. ‘This, as a miracle, 
drew many to behold them; all which (being a great part of his people) not 
long after died, and not any one escaped. 

They spake the language of Powhatan wherein they made such de- 
scriptions of the bay, Iles and rivers that often did us exceeding pleasure.° 


In 1621 John Pory, Secretary of the Virginia Colony, visited the Eastern 


Shore of Virginia and in his record of the trip we also have several interesting 
descriptions of the Accomac and Accohannock. 


Pory writes that the name of the king of the Accohannock peoples was 


Kiptopeke, and that Kiptopeke was a brother to the king of the Accomac who 
was called the “laughing King of the Accomac.’”?° 


This laughing King at Accomac, Pory writes, tells us that the land 
is not two days journey over at the broadest place, but in some places a man 
may goe in halfe a day betwixt the Bay and the main Ocean, where inhabit 
many people, so that by the narrowness of the Land there is not many Deere, 
but most abundance of Fish and Fowle. Kiptopeke his brother rules as his 
Lieutenant, who seeing his younger brother more affected by the people 
than himself, freely resigned him the moitie of his Countrie, applying him- 
self onely to husbandry and hunting, yet nothing neglected in his degree; 
nor is hee careless of anything concernes the state, but as vigilant and faithful 
Counceller, as he is an affectionated Brother, bearing the greater burden in 
government, though the lesser honour; where cleane contrary they on the 
Western Shore, the younger beares the charge and the elder the dignities. 

Those are the best husbands [providers] of any Salvages we know; for 
they provide corn to serve them all the yeare, yet spare, and the other not 
for halfe the year, yet want. 
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They are the most civill and tractable people we have met with any 
by little sticke will keep as just an account of their promises as by a tally. 
In their marriages they observe a large distance, as well in affinities as con- 
sanguinite; nor doe they use that devilish custome in making black Boyes.14 


In the following quotation, a continuation of the foregoing, Pory reveals the 
total Indian population, observing that the Powhatan tribes, while exercising 
influence, had not vanquished those on the Eastern Shore: 


There may be on this shore about two thousand people; they on the 
West would invade them, but that they want Boats to cross the Bay, and so 
would divers other Nations, were they not protected by us. A few of the 
Westerly Runnagados had conspired against the laughing King; but fearing 
their treason was discovered, fled to Smiths Isles, where they made a 
massacre of Deere and Hogges; and thence to Rickahake, betwixt Cissapeack 
and Nansamund, where they are now seated under the command of 
Itoyatin.'” 


It should be noted that Pory estimated the Indian population at 2000, and 
presumably he was referring only to those living in what is now Accomack and 
Northampton counties. Smith, on the other hand, who was only interested in 
tribal fighting strength, recorded that there were 40 men (warriors) in one 
group and 80 in the other, which would make a total population of men, women 
and children of approximately 400 persons. 

To account for the difference between 400 and 2000, it seems apparent that 
Pory was aware of the existence of tribes allied with the Accomac and Acco- 
hannock and Smith was not. Not until almost one hundred years after the time 
of Smith and Pory was a complete inventory taken of the tribes of the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia, although by this time they were greatly reduced in strength. 

This inventory was made by Robert Beverley, and because of its importance 
in identifying the tribes is given below verbatim: 


The Indians of Virginia are almost wasted, but such Towns, or peoples 
as retain their names, and live in Bodies are hereunder set down; All of 
which together can’t raise five hundred fighting men. ‘They live poorly 
and much in fear of the Neighboring Indians. Each Town, by the Articles 
of Peace in 1677, pays 3 Indian Arrows for their Land, and 20 Beaver Skins 
for Protection each year. 

In Accomack are 8 Towns, viz, Matomkin is much decreased of late by 
the Small Pox that was carried thither 
Gingoteage, The Few remains of this town are joyn’d with a Nation of 
Maryland Indians." 

Kiequotank is reduced to very few men 

Matchopungo has a small number yet living 

Occahanock has a small number yet living 

Pungoteque, Govern’d by a Queen, but a small Nation 

Oanancock, has but four or five families 

Chiconessex has very few who just keep the name 

Nanduye, A seat of the Empress, Not above 20 Families, but she hath all the 
Nations of this shore under Tribute 

In Northampton, Gangascoe which is almost as numerous as all the foregoing 
Nations put together. 
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So far as the tribal headquarters location is concerned, Thomas Jefferson 
wrote that the chief town of the Accohannock people was on the Accohannock 
River, and that of the Accomac was “about Cheriton” which we interpret to mean 
along Cherrystone Creek.° Other references indicate that the principal head- 
quarters was on Nandua Creek at what was known as Great Nussawattocks, to- 
day called Nandua.t® This is apparently identical with Nanduye, given by 
Beverley above as the seat of the empress to whom all the other tribes were 
under tribute. 

In addition to the tribal names listed by Beverley, there appear to be either 
minor bands or, perhaps only small villages, once in existence but not extant when 
he wrote. Jennings Cropper Wise has, for example, enumerated the Magothas, 
Mattawames, Curratocks, and others, giving the names of their sachems.!7 It 
should be immediately apparent to the reader that it is utterly impossible at this 
late date, in view of the meager references, to identify fully all of these groups. 
However, the problem is less confusing if we remember that these Indian com- 
munities became established one by one along various streams, and in many cases 
the Indians and the stream on which they lived, as well as the town they occupied, 
were called by the same name. Most of these streams or estuaries in present 
Accomack and Northampton counties still retain their Indian names, e.g. Matta- 
woman, Nussawattocks, Accahannock, Nandua, Pungoteague, Onancock, Ches- 
connessecks, Machipungo, Chincoteague, Assateague, etc. Locally, the Indians 
who lived along the stream are identified by the name of the stream, although 
actually there was no difference among them, just as it is unlikely that there was 
any difference between the Accomac and the Accohannock. 

The writer is inclined to consider all these bands of the two counties of the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia under the broad designation Accomac-Accohannock, 
recognizing the chief of the Accomac as the “emperor” of the entire family of 
scattered but related bands. This is in accordance with the practice already 
established by a number of ethnologists and historians. 

The Accomac-Accohannock had fallen under the dominion of Powhatan, 
but at the same time the distance separating them from the Virginia mainland 
permitted the operation of a local autonomy. ‘The language spoken by those 
with whom Smith and Porry associated was the Powhatan dialect of the Algon- 
kian tongue, and it is to be assumed that their affiliates spoke the same dialect. 

For details relating to the customs and habits of the Indians of the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia we are indebted to an Englishman named Henry Norwood. He 
and a small party of men and women were marooned on an island off the Atlantic 
coast in 1649. We can not be certain of the exact identity of the island, but it 
was on lands occupied by the Kickotank Indians. The Indians rescued the party 
and Norwood was escorted to the town of the king of the Kickotank where he 
received very hospitable treatment. He remained a guest of the Indian chief 
for some days which gave him the rare opportunity of observing first-hand how 
the Indians lived. 

Norwood describes the king’s house as follows: 


. It was made of the same stuff with the other houses from which 
we had newly parted, namely of mat and reed. Locust posts sunk in the 
ground at corners and partitions was the strength of the whole fabrick. 
The roof was tied fast to the body with a sort of strong rushes that grow 
there, which supply the place of nails and pins, mortices and tenants. 

The breadth of this palace was about eighteen or twenty foot, the 
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length about twenty yards. The only furniture was several platforms for 
lodging, each about two yards long and more, plac’d on both sides of the 
house, distant from each other about five foot, the space in the middle was 
the chimney, which had a hole in the roof over it, to receive as much of the 
smoak as would naturally repair to it; the rest we shared amongst us, which 
was the greatest part; and the sitters divided to each side, as our soldiers do 
in their corps de guarde. 

Fourteen great fires, thus situated, were burning all at once. The king’s 
apartment had a distinction from the rest, it was twice as long, and the bank 
he sat on was adorn’d with deer skins finely dress’d, and the best furrs of 
otter and beaver that the country did produce."§ 


Unlike an English queen, the “Queen of the Kickotank Indians” worked 
like any other of the Indian women, and Norwood was surprised to see her 
pounding corn in a mortar for the king’s dinner. 

Norwood comments on the abundance of food in the village, the principal 
items of which were oysters, deer and corn which was prepared in various ways. 
The food was eaten with spoons made of mussel shells and served in wood bowls. 

Norwood paints a picture of a humble, peaceful folk who were extremely 
hospitable, as illustrated by the words used by the Indian King in addressing 
him, ie. Ny a mutt which is to say “my brother.”” 

After he had regained his strength Norwood took his departure from the 
Kickotank village and, in company with Jenkin Price, a trader, proceeded south. 
After a tedious journey they came to another Indian town called Gingoteague 
(Chincoteague). The King of the Gingoteague was a brother of the King of 
Kickotank and in Norwood’s words proved also to be “a very humane prince.” 

We have already noted that the chief of the Accomac was a brother to the 
chief of the Accohannock and again we find a similar relationship existing 
between the sachems of the Kickotank and Gingoteague. This seems to attest 
to a kinship which seems to have characterized these Virginia groups and infers 
very close family and cultural ties. 


AccoMAc-ACCOHANNOCK RELATIONS WITH ‘WHITES 


The friendliness evidenced by “the laughing King” in his initial dealings with 
Smith and Pory established a relationship that was continued throughout the 
colonization period. Despite Indian uprisings and massacres on the western 
shore when the tribal members of the Powhatan Confederacy turned against the 
colonists, the tribes of the Eastern Shore of Virginia remained firm in their 
loyalty. 

u Gee ePenttea Powhatan’s brother, succeeded the old chief after his death 
in 1618, and until the time of Opecancanough’s death in 1646 there were inter- 
mittent Indian troubles along the western shore. In 1644, there was a time of 
another general uprising of the Indians, and Governor Berkeley anticipating 
similar difficulties on the Eastern Shore appointed Nathaniel Littleton to com- 
mand the forces. But everything remained peaceful, the Accomac-Accohannock 
holding tight the bonds of friendship. 

Governor Berkeley was so appreciative of the friendship of the Eastern Shore 
tribes that in 1650 he addressed a letter as follows: 


The Commissioners of Northampton County there. 
Gentl: Having been frequently informed by testimony of undeniable 
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credit, that the Indians commonly called by the name of the Laughing King 
Indians, have been most faithful to the English, and especially neither they 
nor their King in the last bloody massacre could be induced to engage with 
our enemies against us & so by consequence kept the remote Indians, at 
least none broke in at a time when a general combination against us, had 
been ruinous, at least of insupportable expense to us, and considering that 
we cannot reasonably for the like effectn of their friendship in case we should 
again need it (which God knows how soon it may be) unless we correspond 
with them in acts of charity and amity, Especially unless we abstain from 
actes of rapine & violence, which they say we begin to do, by taking 
away their land from them. by Pretence of the Sale of a patent. My desire 
therefore to you is and I make it in the name of the peace & safety of the 
Colony, that you suffer no land to be taken from them but what shall be 
allowed both in justice & convenience by the full court. And in case the 
Commissioners disagree in their opinion, that you refer the whole matter 
to be considered by a full court at James City. 
Your humble servant 
Wm. Berkeley” 


The court records of the Eastern Shore clearly indicate that the authorities 
tried to be fair with the Indians in any disputes involving their lands. As the 
white population increased, the danger of encroachment increased, and from 
time to time there were complaints by the Indians that white colonists had seated 
themselves on Indian lands. These were usually settled to the Indians’ satisfac- 
tion, and the records show that both Indians and whites were desirous of main- 
taining peaceful relations.” 

Although the Virginia settlers lived in harmony with the Accomac-Acco- 
hannock, their relations with the border tribes, especially the Pocomoke and 
Assateague led to bitter enmity and bloodshed. In fact, Virginia sent expeditions 
of soldiers to vanquish these Indians whose place of abode was in the area of the 
present Maryland-Virginia border. This will shortly be discussed. 


WIGHCOCOMOCO 


On his memorable trip of exploration to the Eastern Shore, Smith left the 
Accomac-Accohannock and proceeded up the bay. He turned into the mouth 
of a stream which he called “the river of the Wighcocomoco” or the Tants 
Wighcocomoco, meaning “Little Wighcocomoco.”*? Today, we identify this 
stream as the Pocomoke River.?? 

Describing the Indians encountered on this river, Smith writes: 

“The people at first with great fury seemed to assault us, yet at last with 
song and daunces and much mirth became very tractable.”** He noted that 
these Indians were smaller in stature than the Accomac-Accohannock, and that 
their men, or warriors, numbered 100. He further observed that they spoke a 
different dialect from the Accomac-Accohannock whom as we recall conversed 
in the tongue of the Powhatan tribes.”® 

The term Wighcocomoco as used to describe the Indian tribe seems to have 
been supplanted by Pocomoke, at least the term Pocomoke Indians was generally 
used later in referring to the natives living along that river. These Pocomoke 
Indians appear to have had (like the Accomac-Accohannock) a number of affil- 
iates whose existence was not known to Smith, and who occupied the area 
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now called Somerset County, Maryland. Immediately north of the Pocomoke 
River are the Annemessex River, Manokin River, and Monie Creek, and although 
Smith apparently did not explore any of these streams the records indicate that 
they were occupied by Indians respectively known as the Annemessex, Manokin 
and Monie.?® ; 

The principal village of the Pocomoke Indians was recorded as being on 
a creek “that Trencheth out of the North side of the river Pocomoke.”27 Un- 
doubtedly this was the village visited by Smith.?8 

In the years that have elapsed, and in view of the fact that all of the written 
records were kept by the whites who were not entirely unprejudiced, we can 
not be certain of the main cause of friction between the Pocomoke Indians and 
the settlers of the two lower Virginia counties. In any event, the great pro- 
tagonist of a “kill the Pocomoke Indians” policy was Colonel Edmund Scar- 
burgh (also spelled Scarborough). He was an important political figure in the 
Virginia government, and his influence and temper were such that few dared 
to criticize or discipline him for his high-handed methods. 

Semmes describes one of Scarburgh’s attacks against the Pocomoke Indians 
as follows: 


In order to have some excuse for his campaign against these Indians, 
Colonel Scarburgh had a rumor spread about that the Pocomokes were 
planning to massacre the whites. After he collected a troop of well armed 
and experienced Indian fighters, the Virginia colonel set out “to capture or 
kill the King of Pocomoke, the leading spirit of the supposed conspiracy.” 
The hiding place of the Indians was soon located. The order to charge was 
given. Some of the terrified savages were shot down in the first onslaught; 
others were slashed to death with “the sabres and long hunting knives” of 
the troopers. Many were taken prisoners. Iwo of the captives, whom 
Scarburgh considered ringleaders, were “bound neck and heels with a 
chain.” By employing such tactics it was not long before most of the 
Pocomokes were either killed or their bands dispersed.*° 


Scarburgh’s arrest was ordered by the officials at Jamestown for this un- 
provoked attack, and in order to placate the injured feelings of the King of 
Pocomoke, the authorities sent him one hundred arms’ length of beads. Although 
there can be no question of Scarburgh’s guilt, the charges against him were 
dismissed.2° 

As a result of encroaching plantations of the colonists and the onslaughts 
made against them by Scarburgh, the Pocomoke, Manokin and Annemessex 
Indians removed from their original homes on the tributaries to the bay and 
settled near the Atlantic Coast. Most of them settled at or near a village occu- 
pied by Assateague Indians called Askiminokonson on the Pocomoke River.*4 

With the introduction of the Assateague, we have another Indian tribe to 
account for who originally inhabited the seaboard in what is now Worcester 
County, Maryland, between Pocomoke River and the several ocean sounds and 
bays extending along the coast to Virginia. They occupied a large Indian town 
on a tract of land known as “Buckingham” near present Berlin, Maryland, and 
a second large town on the Pocomoke called Queponqua situated in a neck of 
land formed by a creek, and on the eastern side of the river.22 

In 1659 Colonel Scarburgh, continuing his attacks on the border tribes, 
especially those on the Pocomoke River, planned a war to death against the Assa- 
teague, and the tribes then affiliated with them. His reason for Warring against 
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the tribe was that they “despise the English honour” and have “soe long 
triumphed in the ruines of Christian bloud.”** He intended to rally to the cause 
three hundred men and sixty horsemen. ‘The records are not clear whether or 
not this campaign was carried out, but if so, we can be certain that Scarburgh 
showed no pity toward his enemy. 

By May 6, 1686, the Indian groups in Somerset and Worcester counties had 
been so disrupted that the Emperor of the Assateague in a petition to the Council 
of Maryland lists some eight Indian peoples who were under his command.** 
These peoples, including the Pocomoke, lost their separate identities within a 
few years and all were known as Assateagues. Under relentless white pressure, 
the principal body of the mixed group moved to a place known to them as 
Assawoman, lying on present Dirickson’s Creek in Delaware. From there, they 
settled along Indian River in Delaware on a 1000 acre reservation which was 
laid out for them in 1711 by an Act of the Maryland Assembly. However, as 
time passed, these Indians, whose name had then been changed to Indian River 
Indians, sold their 1000 acre reservation to white planters. After 1742 when they 
made a Treaty of Peace with Lord Baltimore, they are officially heard of no 
more.*° It is generally agreed today that the mixed blood “Nanticoke Indians” 
living in the vicinity of Oak Orchard, Delaware, on Indian River are descendants 
of these migrant Pocomoke-Assateague peoples.*° 


THe KuskKARAWAOKS OR NANTICOKE 


During his Eastern Shore explorations, Captain John Smith and his party pro- 
ceeded from the Pocomoke River, or Wighcocomoco, as he called it, and entered 
the mouth. of the widest stream he had yet seen on this shore. We know today 
that this was the Nanticoke River, although Smith did not use this term. He 
and his contemporaries recorded it variously as the Cuskarawaok, Kuskaranaocke 
and Kuskarawaock. On his map of Virginia, Smith designates the stream by the 
abbreviation Kus Flu. He also shows the word Kuskarawaoks in large type to 
denote the name of the natives who occupied the area drained by the river. 
These Kuskarawaoks are the natives who were to be known in Maryland history 
as Nanticoke Indians.?* 

As Smith’s company entered the river, the Kuskarawaoks appeared in excited 
groups along the banks, some climbing into trees for a better view of the 
strangers. ‘They shouted in anger and shot their stone-tipped arrows at Smith’s 
men. The Englishmen anchored their boat in the middle of the river and made 
signs of friendship. Doubtless they tried to show by gesture—or in the dialect 
of Powhatan—that they were friends seeking food and water. But the Indians 
continued to show their dislike of the strangers by sending arrow after arrow 
in their direction. Finally, night settled on the river, and the Englishmen prob- 
ably took turns sleeping, keeping a constant guard lest the Indians try to board 
the craft under cover of darkness. 

In the morning an unusual scene took place along the shore. A large 
number of Indians appeared carrying baskets. They danced in a ring on the 
bank, gesturing to the strangers to come ashore. Smith was suspicious and he 
ordered his men to fire a volley from their muskets. At the sound of guns, the 
Indians fell to the ground affrighted, dropped their baskets, and scrambled into 
the reeds. Then the Englishmen could see other warriors hidden in the reeds 
who had intended to ambush them. 

Later in the day Smith paddled ashore, but the Indians had disappeared. On 
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the ground lay their baskets in pools of blood. They then paddled to the oppo- 
site bank of the river where they had seen smoke arising. There they found a 
few Indian huts, and in each a fire was burning, the smoke finding exit through 
a hole in the roof. But the occupants had fled. Smith left some pieces of copper, 
a few beads, bells and looking glasses in each hut. 

The next morning a canoe bearing four Kuskarawaoks, who had been 
fishing in the bay, approached Smith’s boat. He treated them courteously, and 
the Indians bade them stay until their return. After a little while, the four 
Indians came back bringing some twenty other Indian men with them. The 
English party engaged them in conference. 

hese Indians were small in size like the Wighcocomocos and they spoke a 
language different from the Powhatan dialect. They, too, had escaped being 
brought under Powhatan’s dominion. During the conference, a large number 
of men, women and children came out of the woods carrying presents of skins 
and food. ‘The English distributed presents, and the earlier hostilities were 
forgotten. The Indians volunteered to act as guides, furnish water, and assist 
the explorers in any way possible. 

The Indians told Smith about another nation called the Massawomekes 
whom they much extolled. The Massawomekes lived in the far north, but 
often came down the bay in their canoes. They were undoubtedly one of the 
members of the Iroquois League of Five Nations, later known as the Six 
Nations. Smith was keenly interested, and he told his companions that he was 
eager to meet the Massawomekes. 

In describing the Kuskarawaoks, or Nanticoke, Smith wrote: 

“Here doth inhabit the people of Sarapinagh, Nause, Arseek and Nantaquak, 
the best Merchants of all other Savages.”’*8 These four names undoubtedly referred 
to Indian villages. 

Smith said that there were 200 men on the river, which meant that the 
total population of the towns visited by him was approximately 600. On his 
map, Smith indicates that Kuskarawaok was also used as the name of the head- 
quarter village of the tribe situated on the west bank of the river. The map 
also gives the locations of the two villages named Nause and Nantaquak, but 
Arseek and Sarapinagh mentioned in his text are not shown on the map. 

In summing up the pertinent information, Smith was certain that there were 
five Indian villages on the river. The village Kuskarawaok was seemingly the 
largest and the seat of the chief of the tribe. In the spelling of the village 
Nantaquak we can detect etymological relationship with the word Nanticoke. 
Of significance is the allusion to the Indians on this river as being the best of 
the native merchants. 

In the next century and a half following Smith’s visit, the Nanticoke Indians 
enter the pages of Maryland history in a very important way, and perhaps more 
was written about them in the official records than of any other Indian tribe. 
Why or how the word Nanticoke came to supplant the term Kuskarawaok is 
not known, but after Smith’s time the latter word disappeared from history. 

The first specific reference to the Indians under the name of Nanticoke 
which we have found to date occurs in a letter written by Leonard Calvert to 
the Governor of Virginia on August 23, 1642. Calvert informed the neighboring 
governor that the Indians had burned and robbed the settlers’ houses and re- 
quested that 100 soldiers be supplied by Virginia to be added to a force of 100 
soldiers that Maryland would provide. He continues as follows: the italics are 
mine: 

ESS 
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Sr the first harm was yours from the foresd Indians, which I was de- 
sirous to have revenged had I been able being nearest to the habitations of 
them (as I formerly have done upon the Nanticoque Indians for the death of 
Rowland Williams, etc.)*? 


In September of 1642, Leonard Calvert announced that the Nanticoke were 
to be considered hostile Indians and he proclaimed them to be an enemy of the 
Province.?? Shortly after, a second proclamation stated that the “Nantacoque 
Indians” had agreed to a peace treaty and that the first proclamation declaring 
them enemies was revoked.*! 


RELATIONS BETWEEN NANTICOKES AND WHITES 


The friendly relations existing between the Accomac-Accohannock and 
the Virginians was completely lacking in the relations between the Maryland 
colonists and the Nanticoke Indians. There was constant friction despite what 
seems to have been a sincere effort on the part of the authorities to protect the 
interests of the natives. There was no dearth of legislation intended to preserve 
peace, but the fact remains that ambitious white settlers and unscrupulous traders 
disregarded the laws and acted independently to further their own selfish 
interests. The Indians, aggravated by the whites, retaliated in their own defense, 
and the result was continual unrest and mutual suspicion. Many of the com- 
plaints made by the Indians have found their way into the Maryland records and 
serve to illustrate reasons for the strained relationships. 

There were complaints that white settlers had stolen their canoes*?; com- 
plaints that white traders brought strong drink which made the Indians guilty 
of irresponsible acts**; claims by Indians that whites had deliberately frauded 
them of money**; accusations that the whites had even robbed the graves of 
their dead chiefs.*® 

The white settlers, in turn, argued that Indians had killed their livestock; 
raided their plantations; and were guilty of acts of thievery and murder. 

The chief cause of complaint, and the point of greatest friction was on the 
matter of land ownership and sale. As white settlers increased in numbers, they 
either purchased land from the Indians for beads, baubles and bangles or merely 
seated themselves without bothering to make payment to the Indian owners. 
Within a short time the Nanticoke Indians found that their ancestral hunting 
grounds were either fenced off by private owners or the proprietor drove them 
away at the point of a gun. From time to time the Maryland Council negotiated 
treaties with the Nanticoke Indians and temporarily smoothed out the differ- 
ences*® but the matter of the confiscation of their lands was always a sore 
subject. 

We can not be certain of the exact number and locations of the original 
Nanticoke Indian villages, but there were other towns in addition to those 
enumerated by John Smith. For example, in 1696 the Nanticoke sent represen- 
tatives to a council meeting with the Maryland authorities and signified through 
their interpreter that they represented seven towns. The Indians “further ac- 
quaint his Excell. that there are three Towns more belonging to them, for 
which they offer three skins.’’47 

In the same year, the head chief of the tribe was described as follows: 


The Emperor of Nanticoke which Nation consists of ten Towns the cer- 
tain number unknown.*® 
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On March 13, 1678 the Lord Proprietor issued a proclamation locating 
some of the Indian settlements on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and forbidding 
all colonists from building their homes within three miles of any of these places. 
The places were described as follows: 


A neck of land lying in Somerset County called Asbincenekonson Neck 
on the North side of Pocomoke River whereon a great number of Indians 
doe live [This refers to Askimikonson place of retreat of Pocomoke Indians 
and affiliates] also there is a Neck of Land called Quapanquah [This refers 
to the Assateague village Queponqua] Containing about three thousand Acres 
lying on the South side of Pocomoke River in the county aforesaid where 
Indians are seated. One other neck of Land called Parrahockon Containing 
about two thousand acres whereon is built a small Indian Towne by a Creeke 
of Pocomoke River that Trencheth out of the North side of the said River 
And that there are several Indians seated in a neck of Land lying on the 
South side of Wiccocomoco in Somerset County aforesaid att Tundotenake 
which part of our Manor And also that there is a neck of land of a Con- 
siderable quantity of Acres whereon Indians are seated lying on the north 
side of Wiccocomoco River by a Creeke called Cottinghams Creeke. 

[The following refers specifically to the Nanticoke lands] 

Also that there is a Neck of Land called Puckamee which lyes on the 
South or Eastermost side of Nantecoke River in Somersett County aforesaid 
and on the north side of Barren Creeke containing about fifteen hundred 
Acres whereon Indians live and also that several Indians live at Chiccacene 
[Chicacoan] on the North or westermost side of Nantecoke River at 
Dorchester County.*® 


If correct, this proclamation means that the Nanticoke Indians had deserted 
some of their towns, due to the encroachment of the whites, and by 1678 were 
principally settled in a neck of land called Puckamee on Barren Creek (tributary 
to the Nanticoke which joins the river opposite the town of Vienna, Maryland) 
and at a place called Chicacoan on a creek by the same name.®° The creek today 
is known as Chicone Creek. 

In 1684 a commission headed by Colonel William Stevens and Christopher 
Nutter, the Indian interpreter, was appointed by the Lord Proprietor to lay out 
a tract of land as a reservation for the Nanticoke Indians at Chicacoan where 
they were seated. Subsequently, a tract of approximately 5000 acres lying be- 
tween Chicacoan Creek and the Nanticoke River, beginning at the confluence 
of the two streams, at the town of Vienna, was officially set aside as an Indian 
reservation. ‘Ihe Indians were supposed to pay the Maryland government a 
yearly rent of one beaver pelt for the land.*+ 

Despite the creation of a reservation, English settlers persisted in encroaching 
on the Indians’ lands. In 1707 the Maryland government appointed commis- 
sioners to lay out a second reservation to satisfy the demands of the Nanticoke. 
The second tract was on Broad Creek in present Delaware, the site of an earlier 
Nanticoke village whose name has been lost. ‘This reservation, consisting of 
3000 acres, was finally laid out in 1711.°? 

Some of the Indians living on the first reservation at Chicacoan moved up- 
stream to join those living on the Broad Creek reservation. It would appear 
that by this time any other Nanticoke villages had been deserted, the natives 
assembling at one or the other of the two reservations. 
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In 1742 the Nanticoke Indians joined with the Pocomoke Assateague, Chop- 
tank, and affiliates in plotting an attack against the white settlements, the object 
being to rout the English. ‘This was nipped in the bud and the leaders ar- 
rested.° The failure of this rebellion marked a turning point in Nanticoke 
history, for shortly after they began to leave their homes to find haven in Penn- 
sylvania, under the protection of the Five Nations Iroquois. 

The Five Nations had subjected the Nanticoke, forcing them to pay tribute 
in the form of shell beads. In this relationship, the Iroquois also extended a 
protecting hand to the Nanticoke, and when the Nanticoke felt they could no 
Jonger remain in their peninsular home, the Five Nations permitted them to 
move into Pennsylvania and settled them on lands then under Iroquois control. 

In 1768 an act was passed by the Maryland Assembly to compensate the 
Nanticoke tribe for the reservations they had vacated. The act recited that “the 
greatest part of the tribe of Nanticoke Indians have left theyr lands” and since 
those remaining were desirous of leaving, a sum of $666% was to be paid them for 
relinquishing possession of the properties.°** From then on they were a tribe 
without a country. After 30 or 35 years they left Pennsylvania entirely. Some 
went west with the Shawnee. Others moved up to Canada with their Iroquois 
hosts merging with the Conoy, eventually losing their tribal identities and 
customs.®® 


NANTICOKE EMPERORS AND CHIEFS 


Each Nanticoke village seems to have had its own head man, werowance, 
chief, or king, in English nomenclature. The great sachem who ruled over these 
lesser kings was designated by the English as an emperor. 

The first Nanticoke Emperor to be recorded in our history was Unnacoka- 
simmon, who lived in Chicacoan Town. He was succeeded by his brother 
Ohoperoon or Ahoperoon (also called Opeter or Opetah) about 1687.56 The 
old emperor had two sons, Nicodepeto and Asquash, and the succession of 
reign to his brother is suggestive of matrilineal progression. 

Following Ohoperoon’s death in 1692, the Nanticoke leaders gathered to- 
gether and elected the old emperor’s son Asquash to be their new head chief.®* 
By this time, the English were interfering in Indian politics, and the authorities 
did not like the new emperor because of unfriendly acts which he had allegedly 
committed. He was conveniently declared to be an enemy of the province and 
was “dismissed and discharged” by the English. The Maryland government 
then named two Nanticoke great men who were acceptable to them as leaders 
of the tribe, Panquas and Annoughtoughk. They were given titles as “Captain” 
and “Assistant in the rule” respectively, but the term Emperor was not used.°* 
By 1705, Asquash was temporarily in good graces with the government, and 
he seems to have been reinstated as emperor.°® 

The Indians continued to recognize Asquash as their Emperor until 1713 
when, under white pressure and threat, he deserted his people and fled north 
to live with the Susquehanna Indians in Pennsylvania, leaving a son William As- 
quash at Chicacoan ‘Town.®® Panquas and Annoughtoughk, the pro-English 
leaders again came to the front, but seemingly the Nanticoke Indians were dis- 
satisfied that their right to choose an emperor had been denied them. One of 
the reasons given for their discontent was that the English had prohibited them 
from carrying on this ancient custom, or had attempted to influence their choice. 
By 1757 a handful of Nanticoke still remaining on the Eastern Shore (the main 
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body of the tribe had already gone north) petitioned Governor Horatio Sharpe 
for permission to elect an emperor.®' ‘This time their request was granted, and 
although the Indians were divided in their choice of candidate, a descendant of 
Panquas named Pocatous or Poakaleyhouse was elected. Nothing is known 
of his tenure as emperor, and we do not know if he remained in Maryland until 
his death or if he moved to Pennsylvania as the majority of the members of the 
tribe had already done. Once settled in Pennsylvania new chiefs arose in the 
tribe, such as the noted Robert White, but the concept of emperorship seems 
to have disappeared. 


BurtaL CustoMs AND WITCHCRAFT 


A number of earlier writers, especially the Moravian preachers, commented 
on the singular burial practices of the Nanticoke.** It appears that when persons 
died, the flesh was scraped from their bones, and discarded. The bones, dis- 
articulated from the body, were temporarily preserved in log temples or burial 
houses called Chiacason Houses. Periodically, these bones were gathered together 
and a ceremonial feast was held. Then the bones were permanently buried in 
the ground, usually in a large communal burial pit called an ossuary. At certain 
times, the Nanticoke were known to have carried the bones of their dead with 
them when they moved, pending the holding of a reburial ceremony. 

Another trait widely ascribed to the Nanticoke was their proficiency in the 
use of poisons. Indeed, there have been inferences that the, Nanticoke alone 
among American Indian tribes were practitioners in poison administration. This 
is grossly exaggerated and we know today that many tribes used various types 
of poisonous barks, roots, and berries. 

The Nanticoke were also reputed to be sorcerers and experts in witchcraft, 
and the tribe probably did not object to being so recognized. As a consequence 
they were rated as wizards which increased their stature among other tribes. 


NANTICOKE CULTURE 


The space limitations of this chapter do not permit a detailed discussion of 
Nanticoke customs, and we will merely summarize some of the pertinent infor- 
mation, all of which can be found in the scattered documentary sources, begin- 
ning with Captain John Smith and continuing through the Maryland Archives, 
Pennsylvania Records, and the writings of the Moravian missionaries. 

The term Nanticoke, as used during the 17th century, must be delimited to 
the Indian tribe living along the Nanticoke River and its tributaries. When 
the migration of Eastern Shore tribes into Pennsylvania began, the term Nanti- 
coke was used generically by white scribes as applied to a number of peninsula 
tribes. 

Linguistically, the Nanticoke were of Algonkian stock, closely related to 
the Conoy, but differing dialectically from the Powhatan tribes. They were 
essentially agriculturists and fishermen, but at certain times of the year practised 
a communal village hunt. They were expert bead-makers, thus utilizing the 
marine shell life of their habitat. They made and used wampum belts for cere- 
monial purposes. They were reputed among other tribes to be good traders. 
They raised corn in substantial quantities. They occupied permanent village 
sites and lived in rectangular huts with an inside fire. They had stockaded at 
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least one of their villages for protection. They constructed log canoes and made 
splint baskets. “They smoked the ceremonial tobacco pipe. 

The Nanticoke government was vested in the hands of a great chief or 
emperor, whose right to office was hereditary, presumably on the feminine side, 
but whose ascendancy to office was ratified by the tribe. Each village had lesser 
chiefs who were under the authority of the great sachem. In times of war, a 
war captain was chosen to command the braves. ue 

Burial custom consisted of bone scraping and temporary burial in a Chiacason 
House, with final interment in an ossuary. Poisoning and a familiarity with magic 
arts was widely attributed to them by other Indians. The name Nanticoke seems 
to have been a modification of Algonkian words meaning “tidewater people” 
which aptly describes the native habitat of the tribe. 


Tue CHoprTrank INDIANS 


Immediately north of the Nanticoke River another large stream known 
today as the Choptank River empties into the Chesapeake. Captain John Smith 
apparently did not sail up this river and thus fails to give us any description of 
the natives living along its banks. If Smith had explored the Choptank River 
and its tributaries he would have met another Algonkian tribe who became 
known to the white settlers as Choptank Indians. 

One of the earliest English references to these Indians occurred in 1640 
when Thomas Youall, a trading associate of Captain William Claiborne deposed 
“that he hath been oftentymes a trading with the said Captain Claiborne, and 
one tyme especially himself and four men in the Shallop Start have been sett on 
by 300 or 200 Indians at Choptanck, like to be taken by them, unless God had 
wonderfully delivered them.”® 

Choptank is an Algonkian word with a locative ending that doubtless re- 
ferred to a place, perhaps an Indian village. Its original meaning is not known 
today, but like the word Nanticoke it came to be used for both the river and 
the Indians living there. Because of the absence of written records for the area 
until the middle and latter part of the 17th century, the earliest locations of the 
Indian towns are not definitely known. However, the first records that are 
available to us indicate that in the latter part of the 17th century the Choptank 
Indians inhabited several towns.®* One of these known as Transquakine was 
also called Ababco’s Town or King Ababco’s Town, after the chief of the town 
who is often mentioned in the Maryland records. This was called the “lower 
town” and it lay to the southeast of Chancellor Point on the south side of 
Choptank River in the neighborhood of New Whitehall Creek. 

A second town was situated in Locust Neck on Goose Creek and was called 
the “upper town.” 

A third town, which was palisaded and was thus known as a “fort” was on 
4 nen water tributary flowing into the head of Secretary’s Creek called Fort 

ranch. 

A probable fourth town was in “Indian Neck” which lay on the south side 
of Choptank River between Secretary’s Creek and Goose Creek. 

In addition to the use of the word Ababco, two other bands of Choptank 
were known as Tequissino’s Indians and Hatsawap’s Indians. These names 
refer to two other Choptank town chiefs. The three bands were spoken of in 
the early days by the individual sachem’s names, and collectively were called 
Choptank Indians or “the Indians of Choptank.” 
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The Choptank were closely related to the Nanticoke, and there probably 
was little or no difference between them in language and culture, yet politically, 
the whites treated them as a separate entity. 

An isolated reference made in 1679 describes Hatsawap and Tequissino as 
being subjects of the Emperor of the Nanticoke, but there was no fealty in this 
relationship. In 1681, for example, the Choptank claimed that they had several 
times been solicited by the Nanticoke Emperor to join in a war against the 
English but that the offer was declined.® Since there is no evidence of the 
Nanticoke Emperor exercising dominion, we prefer to consider the Choptank 
as an autonomous political unit during the colonization period, and that is how 
they were officially recognized. After 1742, the Choptank seem to have merged 
with the Nanticoke in the migrations from the Eastern Shore to Pennsylvania. 
From that time on the word Choptank was dropped, and the word Nanticoke 
was loosely applied to all these Eastern Shore Indians. 

White settlers began to arrive on the Choptank River about 1658, and they 
took up tracts of land where the Indians had their towns and hunting grounds. 
This encroachment caused resentment and in May of 1669 a message was sent 
jointly by Ababco, Hatsawap and Tequissino to the Maryland Council. They 
recalled that they were “in league with Maryland” and that when the authorities 
were searching for one of the unfriendly Wickamiss Indians who had murdered 
Captain John Odber that the Choptank had turned over the Wickamiss to the 
whites. Citing this as evidence of loyalty, they insisted the settlers had no right 
to encroach on their lands, even “sitt down amongst them in their clear fields.®° 

The government looked with favor on the protest and on May 7, 1699 a 
“League of Peace” was drawn up between the Province and the Choptank Indians. 

The articles specified that a reservation was to be laid aside for the Choptank 
consisting of “all that land lyeing and being on the south side of Choptank River 
bounded westerly by the freehold of William Dorrington and easterly with the 
Creeke falling into the said River of Choptanke commonly by the English called 
or knowne by the name of Secretary Sewall’s Creeke for breadth and from the 
said river three miles into the woods for length.’’® 

This reservation containing some 14,000 acres was to be held by Ababco, 
Hatsawap, Tequissino and their subjects and heirs forever. As rent for the 
reservation the Indians were to pay the government an annual token of six 
beaver skins.® 

Despite this well-intentioned effort on the part of the government to protect 
their native allies, the Choptank continued to be harassed from all sides. Some 
of the Wickamiss, who had escaped being captured, sought refuge with the 
Delaware Indians in Pennsylvania, where they told how the Choptank had sided 
against them. ‘This alienated the Delawares from the Choptank and caused 
friction. The Seneca, one of the Five Nations Iroquois, continued to be a Chop- 
tank enemy, and they took many prisoners including a daughter of Chief 
Ababco.® 

After initial contact with whites, disease also spread and took a heavy toll. 
In 1698 the Choptank reported that “about one hundred men of them are dead 
on the Eastern Shore.” 

As time passed, the Choptank began to sell plots of land from their reserva- 
tion to the whites. Some settlers even built homes on the reservation without 
the formality of obtaining the Indians’ permission. This infiltration of white 
settlers forced the Indians farther up the river, and by 1719 Tom Bishop, a 
Choptank who had taken an English name, complained that the English had 
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so encroached on his lands thet the Indians “are now driven into a small narrow 
neck called Locust Neck.’ 

Six years later, the Assembly investigated the condition of the Choptank 
Reservation to find that only a small part of the original grant remained in 
possession of the Indians. They deplored the fact that the chiefs had been 
induced by intoxicants to sell their property.” 

By 1755, the Choptank tribe was described as being “reduced to a small 
number, chiefly old, crippled or sickley.”” 

Thus the tragic story of the expatriation of the Choptank sharply parallels 
that of the Nanticoke, and the tribes crumbled away as the white man’s civiliza- 
tion gradually spread itself in their forest domain. Unwilling to expose themselves 
to further suffering, many of the Choptank joined their Nanticoke brethren in 
the movement to Pennsylvania. However, a few conservatists remained behind, 
clinging desperately to a tiny plot of land in Locust Neck which was all that 
remained of their once vast holdings. 


Last MENTION OF THE CHOPTANK 


In answer to a request made by Thomas Jefferson relating to Eastern tribal 
remnants, Dr. William Vans Murray of Cambridge, Maryland, on September 18, 
1792 wrote a letter to Jefferson. 

Murray had visited Locust Neck where he found nine survivors of the 
tribe, one of whom, named Mrs. Mulberry was described as a widowed “queen.” 
He made a few random notes and jotted down some of the Indian words remem- 
bered by Mrs. Mulberry. He wrote: 


Taken at Locust-Neck Town—the remains of an ancient Indian town 
on Goose Creek, Choptank River in Dorset, Maryland—Five wigwams and 
a board house with a glass window now form the whole that is left of the 
Nanticoke (sic) tribe which was an hundred years since, numerous and 
powerful—many of them migrated to the Six Nations about twenty-five 
years since, etc.”* 


Murray also noted that the remains of one of the Choptank chiefs (he 
erroneously calls him a Nanticoke) was still being preserved by the nine mem- 
bers of the tribe in a Chiacason House, although the chief had been dead for 
70 yeals. 

Oli April 6, 1799, seven years after Murray’s visit, there remained only five 
of the nine Indians. They were: Mrs. Mary Mulberry, her son Henry Mulberry, 
Henry Sixpence, Thomas Joshua, and Esther Henry.’ It is quite likely that 
the last of the Choptank blood was finally absorbed into the colored population. 

As a final note, William B. Marye has recently called attention to an Act 
of the Maryland Assembly, November Session 1801, which authorized the ap- 
pointing of a trustee to take care of 20 acres of land belonging to a certain 
Choptank Indian Molley (Mary) Mulberry, lately deceased and leaving no 
descendants. Thus, the last pitiful remnant of the Choptank Indian reservation 
reverted to the control of the government. 


ToCKWHOGH AND OZINIES 


Once again we return to the journal of Captain John Smith for an account of 
two additional peninsula tribes, the Tockwhogh and Ozinies.7° After their 
visit on the Kuskarawaok or Nanticoke, Smith’s company returned to James- 
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town on July 21. Three days later, after repairing mast and sail, Smith started 
off again with a crew of 12 men. This time he proceeded northward in the 
direction of the head of Chesapeake Bay. Hopeful of encountering a marauding 
group of Massawomekes, about which he had heard glowing tales, he again 
crossed over to the Eastern Shore. 

On the river Sassafras he discovered a nation of Indians which he named 
the Tockwhogh.”* Seven miles inland from the mouth of the stream, somewhere 
near the present town of Georgetown, Maryland, the Tockwhogh had built a 
fort which consisted of huts surrounded by a palisade. Smith estimated their 
warrior population as 100 men. 

A smaller tribe, the Ozinies lived on the Chester River, and their warrior 
population was approximately 60 men. On a peninsula formed by the Corsica 
River and Chester River, on the south side of the latter, some fifteen or sixteen 
miles from its mouth, evidences of an extensive Indian occupation have been 
recorded.** ‘This may have been the site of the principal Ozinies town. 

Smith gives only the barest details regarding the Ozinies, but he relates an 
interesting episode concerning the Tockwhogh. While in the bay region, Smith 
encountered a war party of the Massawomekes, travelling by canoe. They 
showed Smith their fresh wounds, and by signs signified that they had just had 
a battle with the Tockwhogh. When Smith sailed into the Sassafras River after 
leaving the Massawomekes, the Tockwhoghs surrounded his barge with their 
canoes. Their language was different from that of Powhatan, but one of the 
Indians could understand that tongue which permitted intercourse with them. 
The Tockwhogh observed some Massawomeke weapons in Smith’s boat (which 
Smith had obtained through trading) and they assumed the English had met 
and disarmed their enemies. This won their friendship and they escorted 
Smith’s party to their palisaded town where the women and children welcomed 
them with songs and dances, brought fruit and furs as gifts, and spread corn husk 
mats for their guests to rest upon. 

Smith saw that the Tockwhogh had many iron knives and hatchets, as 
well as pieces of brass of European manufacture, and yet he knew there were 
no whites settled in this country. He queried the Indians and learned that they 
had received these objects in trade from another tribe, the Susquehannock who 
lived along the banks of tht Susquehanna River, and in its valley. These Sus- 
quehannocks were later to be known to the Swedish and Dutch traders as the 
Minquas, and had apparently obtained the articles from white traders. Smith 
also learned that the Susquehannock were mortal enemies of the Massawomekes. 
Although neither of these two latter tribes lived on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land and Virginia, they both exerted an influence on the local tribes due to their 
war parties which appeared frequently on the waterways of the peninsula. 

The words Ozinies and Tockwhogh do not occur in other sources except 
those derived from Smith. Later observers apparently had no contact with these 
two tribes, or, at least, did not mention them by name. Our knowledge of them, 
therefore, is entirely limited to the brief description given by Smith. 


SHAWNEE AND DELAWARE 


The Delaware Indians, or Lenni Lenape, were known to some of the penin- 
sula tribes as the Mathwas. There was contact between the Indians of Maryland 
and the Lenape from time to time, although the latter inhabited the drainage 
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system of the Delaware River. To the best of our knowledge the Delawares 
did not have any villages in the area under discussion. 

Similarly, the Shawnee were a southern tribe who moved into Pennsylvania 
during the historic period. They were not natives of the Eastern Shore. How- 
ever, on one occasion a band of Shawnee enroute to their new homes in Pennsyl- 
vania made a temporary sojourn at Elk Neck in Maryland."® ‘Theirs is a 
separate story which does not enter into the history of the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia and Maryland. 





(Photo by Perry-Pix, Salisbury) 


Famous Wye Oak, Wye Mills, One of the Largest 
Oak Trees in North America 


OTHER TRIBES 


In the documents pertaining to the Eastern Shore of Maryland, as in those 
relating to Virginia, there are occasional and scattered references to Indian bands 
about whom little is known. They played only a minor role in the history of the 
province and then disappeared so far as written references are concerned. ‘The 
likelihood is that they merged with the larger tribes, losing their individual 
identities. 

Among these smaller groups were the Marumsco Indians who lived along 
a creek in Somerset County which still bears their name.’ There were also the 
Aquintica, Quandanquam and Nussawatx or Nussawattox who formerly lived 
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along tributaries to the Pocomoke River.*! Perhaps these latter peoples had all 
een under the jurisdiction of the King of the Pocomoke. 

Another group called the Matapeake were said to have lived on or near Kent 
Island, and in 1631 Claiborne, then in command of the island, said there were about 
100 of these Indians. An allied group, the Monoponsons, occupied either Kent 
Island or parts of Talbot County south of the island and Maryland made a treaty 
with them in 1659.8? The Indian name for Kent Island was Monoponson** and 
the Indians probably moved away after selling the land to Claiborne. 

Another tribe which vanished at an early date from the written records were 
the Wiccomiss, variously called the Wicomese, Wicomick, Wickamiss, Wicco- 
missi, etc, but which must not be confused with the Wighcocomoco despite the 
similarity of name. Marye has suggested that the Wiccomiss were identical with 
the Ozinies.8 He believes that sometime after 1634 the Ozinies deserted their 
town on the Chester River as a result of relentless persecution by the whites. On 
a map of Maryland dating from 1635, the work of Cecill, the town of Wicomese is 
shown at virtually the same place where Smith located the Ozinies.*° 

The Wiccomiss were declared enemies of the province in 1642 and in 1647 
Maryland sent a punitive expedition against them with orders to destroy them 
“eyther by killing them, taking them prisoners, burning their houses, destroying 
their corn or by other means.*® Finally in 1667 Maryland enlisted the services 
of the Nanticoke, Choptank, Assateague and even the Susquehannock in the con- 
flict which was “brought to an end by ye defeat and total destruction of a nation of 
salvages called ye Wiccomises.”*? In this maze of Indian affairs, the Wiccomiss 
became subjects of the Nanticoke, before their extermination, occupying jointly 
with the Nanticoke the village or villages at Chicacoan Creek.*® 

Mention should be made of the Susquehannock as a tribe who once claimed 
to control all the tribes as far south as the Choptank River as a result of conquest.*? 
The Susquehannock are properly considered as a Pennsylvania tribe although their 
occupancy probably extended into the northern part of Maryland, and strictly 
speaking do not belong to the Eastern Shore. 

Having reviewed the complexity of the names and territories of the Indians 
formerly occupying the Eastern Shore, the reader will perceive that it is extremely 
difficult to bring the picture into its proper focus. We are still confronted with 
many unfilled gaps primarily due to the negligence of our forbears who were 
seemingly more interested in exploiting the Indians than in trying to understand 
their customs, languages and social systems. 

The sequence of events in the Indian relations of Maryland and Virginia 
parallels that of other eastern areas where the white man, representing an advanced 
civilization, was brought into contact with a primitive, illiterate, non-Christian 
people, who were still guided by stone-age methods. Perhaps it was inevitable 
that Indian society would ultimately crumble and be completely absorbed. by 
white man’s cultures. This is exactly what happened. Yet, the Indians influenced 
the whites in many ways. New divisions of labor—for example, the Indian inter- 
preter and the Indian trader—were created. Among the interpreters the names of 
Thomas Savage, John Squire, Nicholas Hackett, John Townsend, Nehemiah 
Covington, John Cobbington, Christopher Nutter, John Mallet and Jacob Yong 
were perhaps the best remembered. Among the scores of Indian traders we have 
the names of Henry Fleete, Charles Harman, John Hollis, Jenkin Price, William 
Claiborne and many others. 

In the exchange of customs, the Indian gave the white man knowledge of 
growing tobacco and corn, to name only two agricultural products which played a 
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very important role during the colonial period. Various hunting and fishing 
customs, previously unknown to the whites were borrowed from the Indians, as 
well as knowledge of curative herbs, basketry techniques, and native words 
adopted for use as place names. 

The Indian trails or paths beaten through the forests by moccasined feet were 
the foundations for many of our present highways. The so-called “Useful Indian 
Path” ran from an Indian town at Lewes, Delaware to the Assateague Indian Towns 
in Worcester County, Maryland.*° 

The “Whorekill or Wiccomiss Path” ran northwest from Lewes to Indian 
Towns at the head of the Sassafras River in Maryland.** 

The “Choptank or Delaware Indian Path” connected New Castle, Delaware 
with native towns on the Choptank and Nanticoke rivers, and on its southerly 
route it crossed Back Creek of Elk River, Bohemia River, Sassafras River, and 
the Chester River at their headwaters.®” 

Other Indian paths could be cited, particularly those which ran through Mary- 
land. Examination of the land patents issued before 1710 in the two lower Virginia 
counties has so far failed to disclose mention of Indian trails, although such trails 
doubtless existed.®* 

It is not irrelevant to mention that the institution of slavery, which was to 
become a paramount issue three centuries later, also touched on the Indians during 
the 17th and 18th centuries. It is not generally known that some Indians were 
enslaved in both Virginia and Maryland, yet this is a matter of record.®* Indians 
were rated slightly less than Negroes as slaves, and we have record of an Indian 
boy valued at 20 pounds, whereas a Negro boy was valued at 24 pounds.*® During 
the Wiccomiss war, Indian prisoners were sold into slavery in the Barbadoes.°® 


InpDIAN Customs 


Speaking in very general terms, we shall attempt to describe briefly some 
salient features in the life of the Indians of the Eastern Shore at the time of the 
coming of the white man. 

Each native family occupied separate houses or wigwams, of which there 
were two types; one a round house with a dome-shaped roof; the other a rec- 
tangular house with an arched roof. The houses were built by driving saplings 
into the ground as supporting posts. The tops of the saplings were bent and tied 
together at the top with twisted reeds or strips of inner bark. Smaller limbs were 
threaded cross-wise through this framework. The hut was then covered with 
bark shingles or mats made of woven grass. The inside walls were also covered 
with mats woven from grass or corn husk. An open fire in the center of the one 
room supplied heat in the winter and was also used for cooking purposes. The 
smoke escaped through a hole in the chimney. Curtains of bearskin were hung 
in the doorway during the winter, but in the summer the doorway was left open. 

Furniture consisted of platforms or benches made of logs laid on forked sticks, 
and they were used both as seats and beds. Grass or corn husk mats covered the 
hard surface. The skins of bear, deer and other animals served as blankets. A 
center pole, and another pole crossing the ceiling, served as storage devices. 
Strings of corn braided together by their husks, woven sacks containing beans, 
strips of dried pumpkins, herbs, dried berries, and gourd containers, holding seeds, 
were tied to the poles above the reach of dogs and children. There was also a 
fireplace outside the wigwam which was used in the summer. The members of the 
family sat on the ground, cross-legged, to eat their meals from wooden bowls, 
using spoons made of clam shells, and their fingers. 
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Probably two regular meals were eaten each day, although a person would 
eat when he felt hungry. A pot of food was always kept near the fire for unex- 
pected visitors. The family depended mostly upon the woods, the streams and the 
garden for their food. ‘The women planted and raised corn, beans, squash, potatoes, 
hops, tobacco and other vegetables. 

Corn was the most widely used vegetable. The kernels were pounded to 
flour in a log mortar with a stone or wood pestle. The corn flour was used to make 
bread, corn pone, Johnny cake, and other foods. Ash cake was made by mixing 
corn flour and water together into little cakes which were covered with corn 
husk and baked in the embers. Cooked beans and dried berries and persimmons 
were often added to the corn bread dough. 

The Indian family ate deer, bear, rabbits, turkeys, ducks, squirrels and other 
species of birds and animals. Boiled swan was considered a delicacy. Meat was 
often cooked in stews to which corn and beans were added with oysters to impart 
a flavor. The waterways provided sturgeon, rock fish, shad, smelt, perch, roach, 
bass, pike, trout, herring, eel and other foods. Conchs, lobsters, turtles and crabs 
were also eaten. 

The oysters and clams taken from the bay and its inlets were usually eaten 
raw, but they were also smoked dry to preserve them for winter use. ‘The Indians 
from inland villages made trips to the seashore at certain times of the year to gather 
oysters and clams. At the end of their fishing excursion they left behind large 
heaps of shells, which are still found today on the ancient sea-side fishing stations. 

Wild berries, fruits, and edible roots were gathered in the woods and eaten. 
Nuts were often stored for winter use, and certain berries, grapes and plums were 
dried in the sun and stored for winter. Storage pits were dug below the frost line 
and lined with grass. Food placed in these pits was out of reach of dogs and wild 
animals. 

The Indian hunters were familiar with the habits of muskrats, ducks, geese, 
wild turkeys, partridges, hawks, eagles and other birds and animals which lived in 
the peninsula marshes. It was the man’s job to provide the food. The women 
cooked the food, made the clothing, tilled the fields, and cared for the children. 

Older people knitted fish nets, made clay pottery vessels, chipped stone imple- 
ments, and scraped and tanned the animal pelts. There was work for everyone— 
from the youngest to the oldest—but it was done leisurely, for time was less im- 
portant to the Indians than it is to us. 

Fires were lighted with a fire drill whirled in the palms of the hand or by 
striking two pieces of flint together. The typical cooking vessels of the Algonkian 
Indians had pointed or egg-shaped bottoms which permitted the vessel to be 
propped up with stones so that it would stand upright in the embers of the fire. 
These vessels did not have lugs or handles and were unglazed and crudely made 
when compared with modern cooking utensils. 

Baskets woven of tough grasses, reeds, oak splints and corn husks were used 
to carry or store corn, beans, berries, fruit and fish. 

The hunter’s bow was cut from strong, pliable wood, such as ash or hickory. 
Arrows were fashioned from reeds selected for their straightness. Hawk or eagle 
feathers were glued to the notch of the arrow with an adhesive made from deer 
hooves. Arrowpoints made of stone—but sometimes antler—were fastened to the 
other end. These arrowheads were chipped from quartz, jasper, chalcedony, 
argillite, rhyolite, chert and other suitable stones, and were resistant to the 
weather. ‘They are as durable when found today as when they were first made 
centuries ago. The Eastern Shore Indians made most of their arrowheads from 
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pebbles found in creek beds, but they also traded with northern tribes, particularly 
in Pennsylvania, to obtain certain kinds of stone not available locally. 

The Indian hunter also carried a knife made of stone, tied or glued to a wood 
handle. An axe which could be used to fell an animal at close quarters was also 
made of stone, characterized by an encircling groove to which a handle was tied. 

Traps were set in the woods or along the banks of streams where wild animals 
came to drink. The traps were made of accessible natural materials, usually logs 
and tree limbs. Pigeons were sometimes caught by cutting down a tree at night 
where they were roosting. When hunting turkeys, the Indian hunter carried a 
little bone whistle or “turkey call” which he would use to imitate the call of the 
turkey gobbler. When stalking bigger game, fires were frequently lighted in the 
woods, to drive the animals into a clearing where hunters lay in wait to shoot them. 

Fishing was carried out with lines, nets, by spearing, or by erecting a dam or 
“fish weir” in a stream. Native boats were heavy dugout canoes usually from 
twelve to thirty-five feet long, hollowed out of logs by alternately burning the 
wood and chopping away the charred fragments. The fishermen stood upright 
in the canoe, propelling it with a long paddle or pole. Birch bark canoes were not 
made by the Eastern Shore tribes. 

In appearance, the typical Eastern Shore Indian was brown-skinned (not red) 
and his hair was straight and blue-black. His cheekbones were high and his face 
broad. His eyes, usually black or brown, were smaller and more slanting than a 
white person’s eyes. His nose was straight or hooked. It is incorrect to think 
of all Indians as tall, handsome, muscular warriors. Actually, skeletons that have 
been unearthed on the Delmarva Peninsula reveal that the Indian ranged from five 
to six feet in height, with an average of five feet eight inches. Some Indians were 
bow-legged, and many suffered from cavities in their teeth. 

Inasmuch as cotton and wool were unknown to the Delmarva Indians, their 
clothing was made generally of animal skins. In the summer the man wore only 
a loin cloth of deer skin. He smeared bear grease on his legs and arms as protection 
from insect bites. In the winter he added a deer or bearskin robe, thrown over 
one shoulder like a toga. To keep his legs and thighs warm, he wore long leggings 
of deerskin. His feet were usually encased in deerskin moccasins throughout the 
year. He removed the hair from his face, which grew sparsely, by using two clam 
shells as tweezers or shaved with a sharp stone flake. In his hair, he fastened feathers, 
ferns, beads, animal teeth, or other decorations which suited his fancy. He fre- 
quently tattooed his body by pricking his skin with a bone needle and rubbing 
vegetable dyes into the wound. 

The women were of the same dusky complexion as the men. They, too, had 
high, wide cheekbones and dark eyes. They wore their hair long or in braids, ap- 
plying bear fat to make the tresses glisten. They wore short skirts of deerskin, the 
upper part of their bodies remaining bare in the summer. In the winter, a skin 
tunic was worn over one shoulder and deerskin leggings sewn to fit their legs. 
For special occasions the women decorated their clothing with porcupine quills and 
sea shells. Stone and shell pendants were worn by both men and women. Beads, 
necklaces and ear ornaments made of animal claws, shells, wood and stone, were 
also popular with both sexes. So far as we know, both men and women used 
different colored paints on their faces, not for cosmetic purposes, but because face- 
painting had certain religious connotations. 

The younger children wore little or no clothing, babies being tied to a cradle 
board. Older children dressed similar to their parents. 

We often hear that wampum or shell beads served the Indians as money. It is 
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true that “bead money” constituted a chief’s wealth, and that beads were woven 
into belts to commemorate important events, such as signing treaties and the 
carrying of messages from one tribe to another. Yet the concept of money as a 
medium of exchange was probably not very significant to the Indians, who had 
little need for money as we recognize it today. 

Indian religion is a subject about which very little is known, at least so far 
as the occupants of the Eastern Shore of Virginia and Maryland are concerned. 
The religious customs of the Lenni Lenape are better understood, and we assume 
that most Algonkian tribes followed similar rituals. We assume that the Eastern 
Shore Indians believed in a Great Spirit or supreme power known to them as 
Manito. It was he who made the world, the sun, moon, stars, and all the plants and 
animals. The Manito was assisted by lesser gods or Manito-wuk, for whom 
special feasts and ceremonies were held. Dreams and visions played a very im- 
portant place in all Algonkian religious beliefs, and we can assume the Eastern Shore 
tribes were no exception. 

Tobacco had ceremonial and religious significance to the Lenape and 
probably to all the Algonkians. Small pinches of tobacco were thrown into the 
fire as an offering to Manito when special favors were requested. When an Indian 
cut down a tree to make a boat, or took tree limbs for some purpose, he usually 
sprinkled tobacco at the trunk of the tree as a religious offering. 

Certain cures for illness also had religious associations, and we know that the 
Eastern Shore Indians had “medicine men” or shamans who were considered wise 
and holy persons. Their advice was sought in many things, and they were familiar 
with many superstitions as well as medicinal cures associated with roots, leaves, 
berries and bark. 

Another therapeutic practice of religious significance was the sweat bath. 
The Indians built small huts without windows, into which they carried hot stones. 
Then they poured water on the stones to create steam. As the steam filled the hut, 
the Indians crawled in and remained there until the steam opened their pores. 
Then they crawled out and plunged into the cold waters of a stream. Some 
natives took this tonic whenever they felt it was needed, summer or winter. The 
land records of Maryland indicate that there were ancient Indian sweat houses 
along the Manokin River.®* 


DEATH AND BuRIAL 


The most common Algonkian Indian burial method was to inter the corpse 
in a shallow hole two or three feet deep. The corpse was buried in a flexed posi- 
tion, that is, with the knees drawn up to the stomach, the arms sometimes crossed 
over the breast. No coffin was used. Such graves were often made beneath the 
hut where the dead person lived. The dead were also buried in the shell refuse 

its. 

The Nanticoke, as well as the Assateague, Conoy, and some other, but not 
necessarily all, of the Eastern Shore tribes, followed a strange custom in burying 
their honored dead. After death, the body was dismembered, and the flesh scraped 
from the bones, which were then tied in a small bundle. The flesh was then 
destroyed, but the bones were carefully preserved in one of the log burial temples 
or “Chiacason Houses.” The riches of the deceased—shells, stone ornaments, 
cooking vessels, smoking pipes—were laid beside the bones. From time to time the 
bones were collected from the ‘“Chiacason House” and buried in a communal 
grave or ossuary with appropriate ceremonies. 
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Although we do not understand the full significance of this strange custom, 
it would appear that the bones were thought to be cherished relics for a certain 
length of time. Perhaps the Indians believed that the bones contained the soul 
which remained for some time after death. Therefore, the bones were carefully 
preserved until the soul was ready to depart. After its departure, the bones were 
considered worthless and were buried indiscriminately in a large hole or ossuary. 

An Indian widow blackened her face and mourned just as we do today. We 
are told that the name of a dead man was seldom spoken after his burial because 
it made his relatives unhappy to be reminded of their great loss. 

Much more could be written about Indian customs, but the foregoing helps to 
outline the general pattern of their relatively simple existence. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY 


Throughout the Delmarva Peninsula, particularly in the fields along the rivers 
and streams, the remains of the prehistoric Indians are plowed up each spring 
during farming operations. When roads are constructed or foundations of build- 
ings laid, relics are often encountered by the workmen. These relics consist of 
stone arrowheads, axes, celts, scrapers, stone knives, bannerstones, gorgets, frag- 
ments of clay pottery vessels, smoking pipes, and other types of primitive weapons, 
implements and ornaments which have withstood the ravages of time. Unfor- 
tunately, tools of wood decay rapidly in the damp peninsula soil, as do other 
perishable materials such as bark utensils, baskets, grass nets, featherwork, and 
mats. Therefore, the objects we are able to collect enable us to piece together only 
part of the complete story. 

Up to the present time, no full-scale archaeological expeditions have been 
conducted on the Eastern Shore of Virginia and Maryland. This area, lying ad- 
jacent to the State of Delaware, where considerable archaeological study has been 
carried on by the Archaeological Society of Delaware, and opposite the mainland 
of Virginia, where even more extensive work has been done, has remained scien- 
tifically unexplored. It is true that some individuals have made collections of 
Indian artifacts from the plowed fields and that others have conducted minor exca- 
vations on what appear to have been promising occupational Indian sites.°* How- 
ever, the surface has only been scratched, and the future may be expected to 
reveal significant data if major archaeological work is projected. 

The features, which are known to be characteristic of the archaeology of the 
area, and which are deserving of exploration, are the numbers of shell heaps, repre- 
senting the refuse from oyster feasts and which usually contain implements and 
pottery fragments; ossuaries or burial pits where great men were buried and which 
are extremely difficult to locate; village sites where the Indian communities were 
formerly situated; the camping stations or small camp sites visited by bands of 
hunters; the caches where tools were purposely buried in the ground. 

Today the ethnologist searches in vain along the Eastern Shore tributaries 
of Chesapeake Bay for tribal remnants of the original Indians who occupied the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland and Virginia. A small community of mixed-blood 
Indians along Indian River in Sussex County, Delaware have incorporated under 
the state laws as “The Nanticoke Indian Association’? and similar organized mixed 
groups with an Indian nucleus are in existence on the Virginia mainland.1%° Al]- 
though scattered individuals, both white and Negro, who have Indian blood, may 
be found on the Eastern Shore, there are no surviving tribal groups to perpetuate 
their native identity. Furthermore, in the disorganization of Indian life during the 
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native exodus from the peninsula beginning about 1742, representatives of the 
Eastern Shore tribes and bands were absorbed by other tribal groups. Thus did 
our local Indians disappear, never to return, leaving behind in the soil only the 
tools and implements as souvenirs of their small primitive society. 


NOTES, CHAPTER III 


1. For a discussion of how the tribes were linguistic off-shoots of one family see 
D. G. Brinton, The Lénapé and Their Legends, Phila. 1885. 

2. The Delmarva Peninsula contains the three counties whch comprise the state 
of Delaware, nine counties of Maryland, and two counties of Virginia. In the present 
chapter no reference is made to the natives occupying the State of Delaware which the 
author has treated elsewhere; see Chapter 2, “The Indians of Delaware” in Delaware, A 
History of the First State, ed. H. Clay Reed, N.Y. 1947. 

3. All the references to Smith’s voyage are taken from Travels and Works of 
Captain John Smith, ed. Edward Arber, A. G. Bradley edition, Edinburgh, 1910, 2 Vols. 

4. Maurice A. Mook, “The Anthropological Position of the Indian Tribes of Tide- 
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American Anthropologist 1944, 46: 2: 193-208. 

Seesmta Ope Ci, 2:577; 

Greomuth ap. cit: 1:55. 

Zosmiths op. it061:69. 

8. “In all these places there is a several commander which they call Werowance,” 
op. cit. 1:347. “Werowance or Caucorouse which is Captain,” op. cit. 1-377. 

9. Smith, op. cit. 1:110. 

10. The laughing king’s name was Debedeavon according to Thomas T. Upshur; 
see his address ‘Eastern Shore History” reprinted Va. Historical Magazine, 1900, 9:88- 
99. Upshur states that the Indians were ruled by Debedeavon, and then by Okiawampe 
until the latter’s death in 1657 when his daughter became queen. 

11. Smith, op. cit. 2:570. Pory does not explain the meaning of ‘black Boyes,” 
but in “A Relation of Md.” In Narratives of Early Maryland, ed. Clayton C. Hall, 
N. Y., 1910, 84-86, it is explained that Indian boys lived with their parents until they 
were old enough to be put “into the number of Bow-men and are called Blacke-boyes, 
and so continue until they take themselves wives.” 

125) Poryzin: Smuth,0p. cit., 22570, 

13. The ‘Nation of Maryland Indians” were the Assateague who served as hosts 
to a number of harassed tribes, as later discussed here. A citation in The Maryland 
Archives (hereafter referred to as Md. Archives), 13:213 confirms Beverley’s statement. 

14. Robert Beverley, The History of the Present State of Virginia (1705) ed. by 
L. B. Wright, U. of N. C., 1947. 

15. Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia, Phila. 1788. 

16. Jennings Cropper Wise, Ye Kingdome of Accawmacke, etc. Richmond, 1911, 
§7, states that at Nandua the Indian emperor received 8 bushels of corn and 3 arrow- 
heads as tribute from each tribe. Wise presents an amazing number of local notes re- 
garding the Indians, much of which was borrowed from Upshur, op. cit. and other 
sources. Unfortunately the material is not well organized and Wise did not have the 
proper ethnological perspective to develop his data properly. Nevertheless, his is the 
best account we have to date. It is to be regretted that Susie M. Ames in her excellent 
book Studies of the Virginia Eastern Shore in the Seventeenth Century, Richmond, 1940 
did not give more attention to Indian history. 

17. Wise, op. cit. Chapter 5. 

18. Norwood’s Narrative, entitled “A Voyage To Virginia” has been reprinted 
in Peter Force’s Historical Tracts, 3:10. 
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19. Ny a mutt is an anglicization of a familiar Algonkian idiom, known to the 
Delawares as mi-mdt and to the Mohegan as mi-mdd, meaning ‘“‘my brother.” 

20. Wise, op. cit. 114 quotes this letter. For a good account of Indian troubles see 
Mary Newton Stanard, The Story of Virginia’s First Century, Phila. 1928. Unfortu- 
nately this excellent work contains no bibliography. During the Indian uprising on the 
Virginia mainland in the fall of 1622 some 347 white people were slain, Smith, op. cit. 
race We Is 

21. The writer is indebted to the State Archives at Richmond for allowing him 
to consult photostats of the court records of the two Virginia counties. However, 
the task of carefully sifting the Orders, Wills, Deeds, and County Court Records 
of Accomack and Northampton counties for Indian references still remains to be 
done. This is a worthy undertaking for one who is desirous of preparing a more com- 
prehensive account of the local tribes. 

22. Smith, op. cit. 2:414. A large tributary to the Potomac on the western shore 
was known also as the Wighcocomoco. Smith apparently was drawing a comparison 
when he called the Eastern Shore stream the “little” Wighcocomoco. 

23. J. L. Bozeman, A History of Maryland, Baltimore, 1837, 1:107, 108, 144 was 
the first historian to identify the Wighcocomoco as the Pocomoke River. Raphael 
Semmes, Captains and Mariners of Early Maryland, Baltimore, 1937, Chapter 15, dis- 
cusses reasons why the names of the rivers were confused. 

24. Smith, Ibid. 

25 Smith, Ops cis 12551 

26. Semmes, op. cit., makes a number of references to these three tribes. However, 
since they played only a minor role in the early history of Maryland, and did not pre- 
serve their individual identities for long, we are using our limited space to discuss the 
more important native groups. 

27. Maryland Archives, 15:236. 

Clayton Torrence, Old Somerset On The Eastern Shore of Maryland, Richmond, 
1935, locates Indian Town of “‘Great Monie” on the north side of Great Monie Creek, 
about 2 miles above mouth, p. 7. He also locates Manokin Indian Town on upper fork 
of Manokin River on south side called “Indian Neck” in early records; known today 
as Stewart’s Neck. 
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29. Semmes, op. cit. 387. 

30. Maryland Archives, 15:236. 
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32. William B. Marye, Indian Towns of the Southeastern Part of Sussex County, 
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of the Assateague. 

33. Maryland Archives, 3:379, 380. 
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Beginnings and Progress* 


By Dr. Susie M. Ames; 





1. THe PoriticaL BACKGROUND 


In the history of the Eastern Shore of Virginia, the seventeenth century 
and the Revolutionary Era seem particularly important. Basic and outstanding 
developments took place during those two periods. There was, to be sure, in 
the first half of the eighteenth century considerable growth but its character 
was determined in large measure by the economic and institutional foundations 
laid in the preceding century. A testing period of the way of life thus established 
came during the Revolutionary Era with, moreover, a strengthening of some 
foundations; and therein lies the chief significance of that period. Furthermore, 
since the economic and institutional aspects of everyday life were primary factors 
in the making of Eastern Shore history it seems advisable, with compression of 
material necessary in these pages, to give a fuller discussion to those factors 
rather than to events and items chiefly of antiquarian interest. 

Sighted in 1607 and its southernmost point named Cape Charles, explored by 
Captain John Smith in 1608 and appropriately called the Eastern Shore, and 
settled in 1614,” the Virginia peninsula between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Chesapeake Bay, comprising the two counties of Accomack and Northampton, 
has a history almost comparable in age to that of the Jamestown settlement. 
Furthermore, with county court records continuous since 1632, the area has 
historical data unexcelled in giving an authentic picture of the evolving society of 
a rural coastal section. 

This Virginia peninsula, with a land area of less than eight hundred square 
miles, has many “large and spacious rivers . . . spreading themselves . . . to in- 
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numerable creeks and coves”? and forming many necks of land. These necks, the 
earliest parts of the peninsula to be settled, were almost invariably called by the 
name of the patentee—Savage’s Neck, Scarburgh’s Neck, Hack’s Neck. The creeks, 
however, with a few exceptions such as Kings Creek and Deep Creek, retained 
their Indian names—Mattawaman, Nuswattocks (Nassawadox), Occahannock, 
Nandua, Pungoteague, Onancock, and Chesconessecks. On the eastern coast 
there is a chain of inland waters such as Great Machipongo Inlet, Little Machi- 
pongo Inlet, Chincoteague Bay, and Assateague Inlet. Near the peninsula are 
numerous islands, “some woody, some plaine, most of them low and not inhabited.” 

The proximity of salt water has a moderating influence on the temperature. 
The winters, though marked by brief spells of severe weather, are generally mild. 
Spring comes early and autumn tarries. The-heat of summer is tempered by the 
sea breezes that characterize the climate of the Eastern Shore, and, as Francis 
Makemie expressed it, there is “a clear and serene air.” 

But of especial interest to the seventeenth century colonists were the natural 
resources of that sea-bound land. There were “mighty flocks of geese,” “wild 
ducks innumerable,” and an abundance of “very great cod” and other fish. Fur 
bearing animals—the beaver, otter, and deer as well as the wolf, bear, wildcat, 
and many smaller animals—might also be seen. The forests, moreover, deeply 
impressed the seventeenth century colonists, one of whom wrote: “Here are 
vast quantities of timber for shipping, trade, and architecture.’ An abundance 
of pine, cedar, and holly, in addition to other trees, makes for each winding 
creek, curving inlet, and forked branch an ever-green silhouette and gives to 
level fields variety and charm. 

The coast and some of the islands of the peninsula were explored in 1608 
by Captain John Smith and a little later by Samuel Argall and Sir Thomas Dale.® 
The first settlement, made on Old Plantation Creek in 1614 by Dale, then acting 
governor for the Virginia Company of London, in order to secure fish and to 
make salt on Smith’s Island for the other parts of the colony. A muster of the 
Company’s tenants located there was taken by Secretary Pory in 1621.%) he 
Secretary selected on that shore the five hundred acres granted by the London 
Company, seating his tenants near Accomack, the name of Captain Wilcock’s 
plantation.’ The following year Governor Yeardley placed one hundred tenants 
on the Eastern Shore.® 

In 1623-24, the peninsula with a population of seventy-six, ranked fifth 
among the twenty-three places listed in the colony.? Among the more prominent 
settlers of that decade were William Epps and Thomas Graves, the first and 
second commanders of that “Plantation of Accawmacke,” Ensign Thomas Savage, 
the Indian interpreter, the Reverend Francis Bolton of the Church of England, 
the chirurgeon or surgeon Obedience Robins of Puritan stock, the traders Henry 
Fleet, Charles Harmar, and William Claiborne, and the burgesses John Wilcocks, 
Henry Bagwell, and Edmund Scarburgh. Representatives of other groups and 
classes—mariners, yeomen, and servants—were also there, and ever in the back- 
ground was Debedeavon, the Laughing King of Accomack, with his copper-hued 
subjects. 

The relations between the colonists and the natives were for many years 
most amicable, due probably to the Indian chief's approval of Thomas Savage, 
one of the first colonists with whom he had dealings. But with the death of the 
Laughing King and with the white man’s steady encroachment upon Indian 
territory, there was a change of attitude. The Indians complained that they were 
“straightened for want of land,” the colonists committed “acts of rapine and 
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violence,” and soon under the leadership of Philip Taylor and Edmund Scarburgh 
passions flamed and friction became conflict. From the Western Shore men 
came to participate in the war fought in 1659 against the Assateague Indians of 
the northern part of Accomack County.'? Indeed, by the end of the century war 
and ‘disease had taken so great a toll from the tribes of Eastern Virginia that they 
were described as being almost wasted away, as living poorly and in fear of the 
neighboring Indians.™ 

As the natives decreased in number and power, the whites increased. In 1634 
when Accomack was formed as one of the eight original shires, its population 
was 396, a marked increase over that of a decade earlier.1? In 1649 about a 
thousand persons were seated upon the Accomack shore, called, however, since 
1642 (O.S.) the county of Northampton.'* But apparently the spreading of 
settlements over a larger area was at times a bar to the convenient and impartial 
administration of local justice, for in 1655 the Assembly ordered that the com- 
missioners of Northampton County exercise judicature in two distinct places in 
that county, the middle division being Hungars Creek.* On March 23, 1662 
(O.S.), there was a division of the Eastern Shore into the two counties of 
Northampton and Accomack.'® The official relationship between the two 
counties, however, was not always amicable. Complaint came from the smaller 
county, Northampton, that Colonel Scarburgh, the commissioner for Accomack, 
had out-witted Colonel Waters, the commissioner for Northampton, “to our 
great detriment and Loss” and to the “great advantage of Colonel Scarburgh.’’?® 

In the year 1670, however, the county of Accomack was by act of the 
General Assembly reunited with the county of Northampton from which it had 
been formed in the previous decade. The name Northampton was given to the 
whole area, the two parts, Accomack and Northampton, being respectively 
designated as the Upper Part and the Lower Part of Northampton County. The 
reunion, however, was temporary. On November 7, 1673, Governor Berkeley 
appointed justices to the “Accomack County Commission” and on January 6, 
1673 (O.S.), the first court was held for the re-created county of Accomack.” 

The explanation of the reunion of the two counties is found in the character 
and activities of Colonel Edmund Scarburgh who, ironically, had been the man 
most active in securing the division in 1663. His unjust and cruel treatment of 
the Indians in Accomack County, the abuse of his authority as chief magistrate, 
and the support accorded him by other local officials were directly responsible for 
the changed status of Accomack. Underlying factors of importance, however, 
are found in the territorial and economic background of the period—the boundary 
line of 1663 charged with inflammable material, the depredations of the Indians 
“straightened for want of land,” and the depression of the 1660s."® 

Locally the most noticeable result of that period of the reunion of the 
counties—an unusual instance of provincial control—was the re-focusing of 
attention upon the boundary between the two counties. Northampton resented 
more deeply than ever after 1673 her reallotment of that very small part of the 
peninsula that had been her portion before 1670. ‘The controversy gained a 
sharper edge and forced a re-division of the territory. In 1677 the General 
Assembly ordered that the county of Northampton be enlarged “to the evenest 
extent of Hungars parish.” About a decade later, however, the boundary case 
was pending in the General Court, which had become in 1682 the highest judicial 
authority in the colony. On March 22, 1687 (O.S.), a surveyor, Edwin Conway, 
sent “from the other side of the Bay for division of the differences,” secured the 
agreement of Lieutenant Colonel John West and Captain John Custis, the agents 
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of Accomack and Northampton, to a line running between Matchapungo and 
Occahannock creeks, “a final determination and decision of the long debate and 
difference.”!® So the present boundary was not that drawn in 1663; and further- 
more the drawing of that line in 1677-87 was closely related to the situation on 
the Eastern Shore within the years 1670-73. 

The legal and territorial developrnent of especial interest, however, was that 
in regard to the northern boundary of Accomack, the one on the Eastern Shore 
separating Virginia from Maryland. Maryland’s charter of 1632 had defined the 
Maryland-Virginia boundary as a line due east from Watkins Point; but opinions 
differed as to which headland in the Chesapeake Bay was Watkins Point. The 
Quakers, driven from Virginia, settled on the lands—hospitably given by Lord 
Baltimore—below the Choptank River.°° But this area, according to Colonel 
Edmund Scarburgh, surveyor general of Virginia, was south of Watkins Point. 
The latter official, in accordance with an act of the Virginia Assembly of Sep- 
tember, 1663, marched with four commissioners and forty horsemen to Anne- 
messicks and Manokin, demanding allegiance and public dues for Virginia.* 
Between the years 1663 and 1668, patents were granted by Virginia on the 
eastern side of the Pocomoke River and many persons were encouraged by 
Maryland to settle on the debatable land to the west of the river.?? In 1668, 
however, commissioners were appointed, Edmund Scarburgh for Virginia and 
Philip Calvert for Maryland, to meet at Watkins Point and run the divisional line 
to the ocean.** The line drawn—Maryland and Virginia each yielding the 
extreme claim previously made—was the first attempt of the two colonies to 
mark their common bounds east of the Chesapeake Bay, and the date 1668 has 
been regarded as a landmark in the boundary history of these two states. But 
there was still dissatisfaction and two hundred years has not sufficed to settle 
the question of where Maryland ended and Virginia began. 

Issues, other than local and territorial, engaged the attention of the colonists. 
There was interest and sometimes independent action in the political crises of 
the colony and the Empire. Royalist sentiment was strong on the Eastern Shore 
at the close of the Civil War in England, and in December, 1649 the commissioners 
of the peninsula proclaimed Charles “the undoubted Heyre of our Late Sovraigne 
of Blessed memorye ... King of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Virginia and all 
other Remote Provinces and Collonyes, New England and Caribda Islands. . . .”4 
Furthermore, the Commonwealth government in establishing its authority in 
Virginia, thought it necessary to obtain the signatures of the inhabitants of 
Northampton County to the articles of surrender to the Commonwealth—the 
so-called Northampton Engagement of 1652.27 The Northampton Protest of 
the same year may also be cited to illustrate the individualism of that sea frontier. 
A complaint of heavy taxation was followed by the statement that the inhabitants 
of Northampton County had understood after 1647 that their county was “dis- 
joynted” from the rest of Virginia, and therefore that the law requiring taxes 
from them was arbitrary and illegal, since they had had neither summons for 
election of burgesses nor voice in the Assembly.?® 

The attitude of the Eastern Shore in military matters also engaged the 
attention of the provincial government. The Dutch War of 1652 was of great 
concern to the inhabitants of that isolated peninsula, for many persons of Dutch 
and German birth had settled there. These, an unwelcome minority during the 
war, soon complained of “a ruinous violence, suddenly to be acted upon thém.” 
The county commissioners, unable to cope with the situation and confronted by 
other problems of that era, invoked the aid of James City. The Assembly, by 
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an order of July, 1653, sent several councilors to accompany the Governor and 
Secretary across the Bay “for the settlement of the peace of that country.”?" 

About a generation later another governor and some of his councilors came 
to the Eastern Shore. When dissatisfaction with the oligarchy at James City, 
with local abuses and Indian outtages, culminated in Bacon’s Rebellion, Governor 
Berkeley fled to Accomack. Since steps had been taken by the recent Assembly 
to remedy some of the local abuses, the sudden arrival of Berkeley brought 
consternation to many hearts. The inhabitants held themselves aloof at first; then, 
pressed by Berkeley for support, consulted their own interests. They bargained. 
Robert Beverley, who wrote not many years after the Rebellion, states that the 
Governor fled to Accomack, hoping the infection of Bacon’s conspiracy had 
not reached there, but that instead of the people receiving him with open arms, 
in remembrance of former services he had done them, they began to make terms 
with him for redress of their grievances and for the ease and liberty of trade 
against the acts of parliament.** The bargain is definitely specified in the state- 
ment made to the royal commissioners in the spring of 1677. “The Right 
Honorable Sir William did, upon our readiness to resist him to the hazard of our 
lives and fortunes against the said Bacon and accomplices, promise that our 
county of Accomack as well as the rest of the Eastern Shore should be free from 
all county tax for these 21 years ensuing.”*® Under the leadership of Major 
General John Custis and other influential citizens, the inhabitants contributed 
food, shelter, men and ships. But since the total list of persons who received an 
order of public charge or payment from the General Assembly, meeting the 
following spring, contained less than two hundred names, one must assume that 
participation was limited; for only six years later, in 1682, the number of tithables 
for Accomack County was 583 and for Northampton County 555, making the 
total number of tithables for the Eastern Shore 1,138, representing a population of 
about 3,414.°° 

During the reign of James II there were political developments in Virginia 
which, if not so revolutionary or dramatic as in some of the other colonies, 
were sufficiently serious to merit attention. Centralization of authority in the 
King’s appointees accorded well with Stuart ideas. In 1683 Charles II had 
instructed Governor Culpeper to abolish appeals from the Governor and Council 
to the Assembly and to limit the appeals to the King in Council; but the House 
of Burgesses in an Assembly of 1685 protested the encroachment of the royal 
prerogative upon their rights. Then James II ordered the Governor to dissolve 
that Assembly. The Speaker of the House of Burgesses for that session of the 
Assembly was William Kendall of Northampton County—and he, it may be 
added, had been one of the men fined at the Court sitting at Green Spring, after 
Bacon’s Rebellion, “for scandalous and mutinous words” against the Governor.” 
The grievances of the Burgesses accumulated during the three years of James’s 
reign. Oppressed by various payments and other things imposed on them as they 
thought illegally, they sent Philip Ludwell to England with a petition in their 
behalf in the spring of 16809. 

About the time developments in England were approaching a climax, there 
was being staged, in miniature, a colonial scene, the fundamental issue of which 
was not altogether unlike that across the Atlantic. Not only powerful ecclesiastics 
in England but humble individuals in frontier communities were clinging tena- 
ciously to the right of petition. The exercise of that highly prized political 
right was for a while dependent upon the whim of an angry and autocratic 
individual. 
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One of the most influential men in the colony was Colonel John Custis, a 
member of the Council and a holder of various offices. At his great house, 
Arlington, on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, he dispensed hospitality and favors; 
but as Collector of the Customs for that district his arbitrary exactions brought 
complaints. When the inhabitants, at the election of the Burgesses in Accomack 
County, would have presented their grievances, Colonel Custis becoming exceed- 
ingly angry and “presuming on the dignity of his place, and great authority,” 
threatened the people, took away that paper and demanded a view of any other 
they might draw up. “The people being terrified and affrighted drew up no 
other grievances at that time.” At the General Assembly held in May, 1688, the 
House of Burgesses sent an address to the Governor petitioning him, “as well on 
the behalf of the inhabitants of those counties (Accomack and Northampton) as 
of all his Majesties subjects in this his Dominion,” that the inhabitants might not 
“for the future, by the power of greatness of any person, be hindered or molested 
in giving in their just grievances for redress by General Assemblies according to 
his Majesties writ for election of burgesses.’’? 

The religious situation in England and the resulting discontent were also re- 
flected in various parts of Virginia. On the Eastern Shore bold utterances against 
the king and his Catholic policies were not infrequent. But imperial appointees 
stopped the offending tongues. As early as the spring of 1686 Edmund Bowman 
was ordered by the Governor and Council to appear before them “for words 
uttered against the King.” Bowman, a prominent citizen of Accomack, was one 
of those signing the appeal or grievance for that county just after Bacon’s Re- 
bellion.*? 

Another citizen to whom freedom of speech was not permitted was Charles 
Scarburgh. He, like William Kendall, had been fined in 1677 by Governor 
Berkeley, and he, too, had been several times a burgess. During the summer of 
1688 the governor, Lord Howard of Effingham, was in Accomack and while there 
he may have visited Charles Scarburgh at his estate, Fairfield, on Pungoteague 
Creek. At any rate, the following October the Governor complained to the 
Council that Major Charles Scarburgh “amongst other discourse to his Excellency 
said that his Majesty would wear out the Church of England—for where there are 
any vacancies the King supplies the places with men of other perswasions.” His 
Excellency added that he had reproved Scarburgh and had suspended him from the 
Commission of the Peace.** The Council ordered Scarburgh to make his personal 
appearance at James City at the next General Court. But by the spring of 1689, 
James II had lost his throne, the English aspect had changed and so likewise had 
the colonial. The Court remitted his prosecution and discharged him from his 
bond. Not so many months later, among justices of peace taking the oath en- 
joined by the Act of Parliament there appeared the name of Major Charles 
Scarburgh, and it heads the list.*° 

It is evident, however, that Scarburgh by his frank expressions of opinion had 
incurred the ill will of Lord Howard. For in 1691 when Scarburgh had been 
recommended by the Lieutenant Governor of Virginia as a member of the 
Council of Virginia, the governor, Lord Howard, opposed the nomination.** It 
would seem, however, that the Governor’s influence during the new regime was 
not preponderant, for Charles Scarburgh was appointed a Councilor. Perhaps 
it was felt that a man who twice had strikingly displayed courage in expressing 
his convictions might have fitting qualifications for a Councilor. That Effingham 
would have removed from service one of the colony’s ablest men seems apparent 
from a study of Scarburgh’s career. In 1699, for instance, the committee appointed 
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to consider the king’s instructions for the improvement of the country and to 
report their opinion, was composed of Richard Lee, William Byrd, Benjamin 
Harrison, and Charles Scarburgh.** 

The accession of William and Mary brought a loyal attitude but no great 
outward change in the life of the people. Religious toleration was accorded to all 
Christians except Papists, requests by the Assembly for greater constitutional 
authority were denied; and another Old World war was fought on American as 
well as on European soil. 

There had been, however, throughout the century a gradual development, 
especially along certain economic and institutional lines, that gave the colonists a 
greater sense of security. Rural economy provided a livelihood; legal institutions 
furnished protection of property and person, and the church endeavored to meet 
spiritual needs. Moreover, individuals and groups took the initiative in providing 
cultural and social opportunities, thereby giving a proper balance to their way of 
life. Attention will now be centered upon these foundations historically significant. 


2. TENURE oF LAND 


Economic well-being, religious maintenance, and social prestige were rooted 
in the soil, and so the prime objective of the immigrant was to possess land. 
There were several ways by which a title to land could be secured: by the purchase 
of a bill of adventure, the price £12.10s, by the performance of some meritorious 
service in the colony, and by the headright, according to which anyone who had 
emigrated to the colony or who had carried or sent over another person became 
entitled to fifty acres of land. All three bases for land patents find illustration on 
the Eastern Shore during the 1620s. Sir Thomas Dale, marshal and acting governor 
of Virginia, secured land on the basis of his bill of adventure, £375, and also for 
meritorius service. The large acreage secured by his widow, Dame Elizabeth Dale, 
the year following his death is explained by an act of the Council of Virginia, 
which “with uniforme consent thought fit” that his person should be rated at the 
sum of £700. The land, requested by her and allotted, was on the Eastern Shore, 
3000 acres “bounded on the east with the seaboard side, west by the land of the 
Old Plantation Creek.” The tract lay in a section that had received favorable 
publicity in connection with the fish and salt received during Dale’s administration 
and with the trading voyage of Martin and Savage in 1619.1 

The other bases for land patents, meritorious service and headrights, may be 
illustrated by the patents of the three men who, even as late as the year 1625-26, 
were the only patentees on the Eastern Shore, namely: Sir George Yeardley, 
Ensign Thomas Savage, and John Blow (Blower or Blore?). In 1621 a patent 
had been granted to Yeardley and his associate for transporting three hundred 
persons, and in 1623 the General Court confirmed the patent, 3700 acres bounded 
on the north by the river of Hungars, “soe called by the Indians,” south upon a 
small river called Savages Creek, west on the Bay, and east “to the maine land 
towards the sea.” There seems little doubt that Savage received the grant of 
Savages Neck as a reward for meritorious service. A year or two earlier Secretary 
John Pory had given publicity to the fact that Savage had faithfully and effi- 
ciently served the public without receiving any public recompense.? The third 
patent listed in 1625 is for one hundred and fifty acres on Old Plantation Creek 
and was granted to John Blower, who had come to the colony in the ship Star 
in 1610. As he was an “ancient planter”—one who had come into the colony 
before the final departure of Dale in 1616—one hundred acres of that patent was 
doubtless given to him as a reward for faithful service.t The remaining acreage 
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was given on the basis of one headright, his wife Frances. His early patent, its 
location on Old Plantation Creek and its being the nucleus from which later 
plantations radiated, indicate that John Blower knew that section and that he had 
been one of those engaged there for several years in fishing and salt-making 
for the public good. 

Thomas Graves, an ancient planter and the second commander of the Planta- 
tion of Accomack, received two hundred acres by virtue of “an adventure of 
twenty-five pounds,” a tract abutting on the land of Captain Henry Fleet, and 
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that in turn adjacent to the land patented by John Blower. As previously stated, 
however, most of the patents granted were on the basis of headrights. Captain 
William Epps, the first commander, received four hundred and fifty acres for the 
transportation of nine men. His patent was located near the Plantation of Acco- 
mack, northerly on the mouth of Kings Creek parting this from the land belonging 
to the Secretary. William Andrews, who was on the Eastern Shore as early as 
1621 and whose name happens to be the first mentioned in the court records of 
Northampton County, patented three tracts of land on three different creeks, one 
being upon Old Plantation Creek, “abutting upon the land of John Bloare.” An 
early grant of one hundred acres, indicated in the Northampton records, was made 
to William Williams who was living on the Eastern Shore in 1623. Henry 
Williams, who came in the Treasurer in 1613, patented one hundred and fifty acres 
on Old Plantation Creek, southwest “on the fishing point,” a location which seems 
significant, for the procuring of fish as well as salt was one of the reasons for 
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the settlement of the Eastern Shore. From these and other early patents, ranging 
in size from fifty to four hundred and fifty acres,” it seems evident that the large 
grants to Governor Yeardley and Ensign Thomas Savage were the exceptions. 

A few larger grants were made in the 1630s and 1640s. Following the settle- 
ment of Maryland, Charles Harmar, William Gany, William Stone, John Neale 
and several other colonists patented between one and two thousand acres each. 
From the year 1635 through 1637, the average grant, exclusive of the renewals 
and the land patented off the shore, was 482 acres.° 

Many acres must be added, however, if one considers only those plantations 
secured by the commissioners of the county court or by other groups likewise 
representative of the social and political leadership of the community. In 1640, for 
instance, at a meeting of the Accomack court at which the average size of the 
eight plantations represented was 1,944 acres, one commissioner, William Stone, 
led with 5,250 acres and two others trailed far behind with only 300 and 150 
acres, respectively. But “the members of this class” manifested during the next 
two decades an increasing interest in the possession of land. Francis Yeardley and 
Charles Scarburgh patented about 3000 acres each, and those who had land 
acquired more land.‘ 

Each colonial section had its real-estate boom, hastened or retarded by 
various factors. That of the Eastern Shore came with the formation of Accomack 
County in 1663 and the ensuing boundary controversy with Maryland. Fore- 
seeing the closing of the door upon free land, some persons ably abetted by the 
surveyor-general, Edmund Scarburgh, acquired many acres, most of them in the 
northern area. In some instances grants added a thousand or more acres to 
estates already large. Robert Pitt patented 3,000 acres, David Williamson 6,000, 
and John Savage secured 9,000 acres, the greatest number in a single patent in 
Virginia between the years 1623 and 1666. In 1667, 5,000 acres were patented by 
Edmund Scarburgh, the largest landholder of the Eastern Shore, who had acquired 
in about thirty years some 30,000 acres, possibly more. But the most meteoric 
increase made by one individual came within the decade of the 1660s. In 1660, 
800 acres were patented, 1200 acres in 1663, and within the next five years, 19,250 
acres.8 That land investor was a woman, Ann Toft. 

The trend in the size of patents on the Eastern Shore corresponds roughly 
to that for the whole of Virginia. The average size of the Virginia patent between 
1634 and 1650 was 446 acres and between 1650 and 1700, 674 acres. ‘The highest 
peak was reached between 1666 and 1679, the average size of the patent being 890 
acres.? Eastern Shore data indicate that by the middle of the century there were 
a number of instances of grants exceeding 1,000 acres, that the moderate grant 
increased in size during the third quarter of the century and at that time the 
average plantation was about goo acres. 

There was, however, nothing static about land boundaries or land ownership. 
During the seventeenth century sales were frequent, a few strokes of the quill 
making and breaking estates. Sometimes there was the purchase of an entire 
patent. Often the land was partitioned bit by bit. The court records furnish 
abundant illustration that the desires, needs, and ambitions of salesman and pur- 
chaser found mutual satisfaction in such transfers of land. In some instances, 
owing to the absence of heirs or other necessity, there was the sale or division 
of “old” estates. But for many patentees, land was merely a medium of specula- 
tion, large grants being acquired with such disposal in mind. Among the many 
sales made by Edmund Scarburgh in the 1660s were 1400 acres to Nathaniel 
Bradford, 1,000 to Griffith Savage, 1200 to William Custis, and 2400 to William 
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Walton.!® Various estates, several rather small, were carved with financial skill 
from some of Ann Toft’s patents after her marriage to Daniel Jenifer in 1671. 
As the end of the century drew near, not Ann and Daniel, but their son, Daniel 
of St. Thomas Jenifer—the progenitor of the Jenifer family in Maryland—received 
£30,000 for a neck of land and £100 for 1400 acres at Gargaphia Creek and half 
of the Guildford landing. 

But the sale of land accounted for only a relatively small percentage of 
plantation shrinkage. The custom in regard to inheritance was not favorable to 
the perpetuation of large landed estates. The English law of primogeniture was 
not generally observed on the Eastern Shore, perhaps because the area of that 
shore was all too soon circumscribed by the sea, and colonial progeny called for 
numerous shares of land. Many examples of this divergence of colonial practice 
from English law could be given. An estate of more than 20,000 acres, belonging 
to Charles Scarburgh, was divided in his will, probated in 1702, among three sons, 
four daughters, and his wife. The large estate of John Savage was divided into 
nine portions. “To my three sons... the plantation where I now live, being 
530 acres” reads another will.” 

Although there had been a breaking-up of the estates with a consequent in- 
crease in the number of plantations, a considerable portion of the land was still 
in the hands of comparatively few persons. The average size of the plantation in 
Northampton County in 1703-04 was 389 acres and in Accomack 520 acres; 
but in Northampton County twenty-one persons, three per cent of the total 
number of tithables, held thirty-nine per cent of the land, and in Accomack 
forty-six persons, four per cent of the tithables, held forty-three per cent of the 
Jand.'* In many instances, the owners of the land were descendants of the large 
landholders of the 1660s. It is also noticeable that even the large plantations of 
1703-04 were not comparable to the extensive holdings of the preceding generation. 

The term plantation may, however, prove misleading if by it one visualizes 
a large area under cultivation. A comparatively small field, accessible to the water 
and surrounded by many acres or even miles of woodland, greeted the seventeenth 
century traveler. But he might see, especially if he were a merchant or factor, 
in different parts of the country several holdings belonging to the same planter. 
William Anderson, for instance, had land or plantations in seven places including 
one in Somerset County, Maryland. Not infrequently, indeed, there were planta- 
tions in other colonies, chiefly Maryland and Pennsylvania, occasionally Carolina, 
and sometimes even more widely separated." 

But in addition to plantations on the mainland there is other acreage to be 
considered. No land was quite so desirable to the stock-raiser as one or more of 
the islands bordering the coast, for on those grass-covered, sea-fenced areas 
cattle, whether for dairy purposes or for sale, could be raised very profitably. 
The five-hundred-acre-range of Smith’s Island, patented by John Neale in 1636, 
and the thousand acres of Mockon (Mockhorn?), patented by Francis Pott in 
1657, Came into the possession of John Custis, who in 1675 set up a notice pro- 
hibiting persons from ranging or hunting there as such practices disturbed the 
cattle.1° Hog Island, Matompkin, Cedar, Assateague and other islands near the 
northern boundary of Virginia were patented or purchased. 

As early as 1671, fifteen hundred acres of Chincoteague, the island lying 
between Assateague and the mainland, had been patented by Daniel Jenifer. In 
1684 there was a grant of the island to Thomas Clayton; that was soon conveyed 
to William Kendall. By the year 1691 the whole island, containing 5800 acres 
was in the possession of William Kendall and John Robins.‘® But Kendall’s share 
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was within a year or two decreased by sales. In 1693 in return for 20,000 pounds 
of tobacco and one-half part, annually for thirty-one years, of the joint stock of 
horses, cattle, and hogs and one-half part of the butter and cheese made, he sold 
five hundred acres to Henry Toles. The following year Kendall sold for £15 
sterling four hundred and fifty acres to John Custis III. In 1709 John Custis 
purchased from Toles his five hundred acres, the price being five hundred acres 
near Jolly’s Neck in Accomack County and 10,000 nails.17 Thus at the end of the 
first decade of the eighteenth century, one-half of Chincoteague Island was in 
possession of the Robins family. Of the other half, approximately two-thirds was 
owned by the second William Kendall and one-third by the third John Custis.18 

A monopoly of most of the islands of the seaside having been secured by a few 
stock-raisers, a similar development followed on the bayside. In 1675-76, John 
West and Charles Scarburgh were granted four hundred acres on the Western 
Islands (Tangier), formerly granted to Ambrose White.!® Before 1710, Sykes 
(Saxes), Watts, and other islands in the Bay had been patented. 

As island after island was being patented, there was a more frequent and 
careful provision for the disposal of marshes. Francis Makemie, a successful 
business man as well as devout Presbyterian minister, bequeathed more than 2000 
acres of marsh, much of it patented by himself.?° Strikingly does the use to 
which the wasteland was put—the raising of horses, cattle and hogs—illustrate 
two qualities possessed by the seventeenth century colonists: the envisioning of 
opportunities and the sparing of no pains in investigating practical values. In 
1622 Butler had “unmasked” the face of the colony and revealed many imper- 
fections, one being “Salt marshes.” But answered the colonists: “That there are 
marshes in some places we acknowledge. But... they are more commodious for 
divers good respects and wishes than if they were wanting.”?1 

The ownership of land, whether fertile field, island, or marsh, entailed 
responsibility of management. Some landholders, especially those with mercantile 
or industrial interests, employed an overseer.?? But overseers, though important 
because of their economic position, comprised a group small in comparison with 
that of the tenants. The large landholder seemed to find the lease the best means 
of operating plantations located in various parts of the peninsula. Lease-holding 
was a system early adopted and one receiving the seal of social and official approval. 
Indeed, after the dissolution of the Virginia Company of London in 1624, “part of 
the late Companies land” was leased to Clement Dilke, Gentleman, to John Howe, 
Gentleman, and to others of similar, and to some of lesser rank.?% 

Not least among the advantages of the tenant system was that it furnished a 
means of renting newly acquired tracts, thus enabling the patentee to meet the 
legal requirement of planting within three years.24 There were also several types 
of tenants whose needs and interests were served by the system. The indentured 
servant whose term had expired was the type leasing the greatest proportion of 
land; for the headright system usually brought land not to the servant but to the 
merchant and planter importing the servant. At the expiration of his service, 
many a person with but a meager equipment of this world’s goods found the lease 
the first rung in the ladder of success. The tradesman often found the lease 
admirably suited to his purpose. Argoll Yeardley leased to John Johnson, joiner, 
one hundred acres for twenty-one years, one article of the agreement being the 
joiner’s liberty to sell or use timber either for his trade or for building and 
repairing “any edifice” on the land.?5 At times, moreover, the lease was the 
colonial substitute for hotel or apartment. Some merchants were temporary 
residents, such as Samuel Sandford who before purchasing land found it convenient 
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to become a lease-holder.2® Although one may not be able to make an estimate in 
regard to the proportion of tenants in the population, one occasionally comes 
across illuminating data. John Savage, for instance, bequeathed fourteen planta- 
tions, each of which is listed with the name of the person then living on the land. 
Inasmuch as several of those persons are known to have been tenants,?? the 
others also may have leased the land. 

Much of the popularity of the rental system may be explained by the variety 
of the contracts drawn up. The system was elastic, the agreements covering 
plantations ranging in size from ten acres to three thousand acres, covering 
periods of time from one year to more than three-score-years-and-ten, and cover- 
ing obligations and privileges as diverse as the points of view of different indi- 
viduals. “A valuable consideration” already bestowed and one hundred gallons 
of cider each year for four years sufficed to secure a plantation of one hundred 
acres to Richard Price and Catherine his wife “for the full term of both their 
natural lives.” For a “certain sum of tobacco” John Savage made two leases, 
one for a neck of land and the other for one thousand acres, for ninety-nine years. 
Often the land was rented for specified amounts of produce, usually tobacco or 
corn, or both, and perhaps fowl, but the amounts might vary without apparent 
cause. An early contract in which one hundred acres were leased for ten years 
listed the annual rent as 100 pounds of tobacco, one barrel of Indian corn, two 
capons, and one day’s work at harvest time. Sometimes the rental was a share 
of certain produce. For the lease of 450 acres on Chincoteague Island in 1694, 
in return for certain assistance John Custis was to receive one half of the butter 
and cheese made from the stock kept on the island. In some agreements there 
is an article in regard to the up-keep of the premises, with especial interest shown 
in the planting of an orchard and the building of fences.”® 

But the lease-holding system was not always satisfactory to the landlord; 
agreements might be made and not be kept. When, for instance, five hundred 
acres were leased to a blacksmith for eleven years at an annual rental of three 
hundred pounds of tobacco, the agreement was for the tenant to plant an orchard 
containing three hundred apple trees with a distance of twenty feet between the 
trees; but the anvil and the axe sounded and no attention was paid to increasing 
the resources of the plantation.?® At times, too, the landlord had difficulty in se- 
curing rent. In one agreement, if any part of the annual rent should be unpaid 
within ten days after the expiration of any year, then and there it would be 
“lawful utterly to expel, put out, and remove the occupiers.” 

The rental system was for the eighteenth century, as well as for the 
seventeenth, an important feature of rural economy on the Eastern Shore. But 
then, as earlier, the results were sometimes disappointing. Smith’s Island, for 
instance, which had come into the possession of John Custis soon after the 
middle of the seventeenth century, was bringing to a descendant, John Parke Cus- 
tis in 1763 only £12 and in 1769, £15.*° In 1778 John Parke Custis wrote to his 
stepfather George Washington, “My Estate on the Eastern Shore (Arlington) 
from mismanagement, has not, I believe, cleared me for the last three years 
£50 per annum.”*? George Washington, when given command of the Con- 
tinental Army in 1775, had written Custis that he would have to take over the 
entire management of his own estate, an extensive acreage in various parts of 
Virginia.*? 

But just as there had been for various reasons a breaking up of many large 
plantations near the end of the seventeenth century, so there was during the 
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second half of the next century a decrease in the acreage of many an estate, 
whether managed by owner, overseer, or tenant. Of particular interest in 
that period is the entailed estate, for numerous petitions of the 1760s and 7os 
for docking entails seem to foreshadow the repeal of the law of entail after the 
Revolution. Perhaps Nathaniel Littleton Savage wanted 1800 acres in the 
county of York docked, or the Murrays goo acres in Hungars parish, or some 
one else 600 acres on Kings Creek.** John Tazewell in 1773, with about 1000 
acres in one corner of which the court house of Northampton County was 
erected, petitioned that the entail of a few acres near the court house should 
be docked and laid off in lots for a town?4—a petition showing one of the trends 
of the period. In 1762 Henry Scarburgh, stating that with no slaves to cultivate 
3050 acres entailed, the possession of the land has been “rather a disadvantage 
to him than otherwise,” petitioned the House of Burgesses for permission to 
dispose of about half that acreage and lay out the money from the sale in 
purchase of slaves.*° Indeed, the tenure of large acreages was complicated then, 
as earlier, by the problem of an inadequate labor supply. 


3. SERVANTS AND SLAVES 


In a letter sent from London to Virginia in 1648 there occurs this statement: 
“I heard . . . that servants would be more advantageous to you than any other 
commodity.” Even near the end of the century “only people... [were] wanting 
to improve the country, not one tenth part of which is cultivated.”! 

This scarcity of labor accounts in large measure for the early drafting of 
the native, in some instances as an indentured servant and in others as a slave. 
The native’s loss of liberty was a gradual process, bearing for awhile the 
imprint of altruism. Children were to be taken as servants but not to be 
treated as slaves; they were to be educated—instructed in useful trades—and 
brought up in the Christian religion and to be free at the age of twenty-five 
years.” But with the great demand for labor and with the Indian living in close 
proximity, he soon became inextricably entangled in the system. 

The legislation of the year 1661-62 reveals the practice of the colonist. No 
Indian was to be sold as a slave or for a longer time than English persons of 
like ages; furthermore no Indian could be retained as a servant without the 
governor's license. Many prominent landowners signed articles of indenture 
for several Indian boys. The court at which the ages were determined was 
attended by the Indian king or some of the great men belonging to the Indian 
town from which the boys were brought. In 1667, for instance, Mrs. Ann Toft 
made an agreement with the King of Kicotanck, according to which four Indian 
youths—presented to the court by a great man sent by the king to have their 
ages judged—were to serve until the age of twenty-four years; at the expiration 
of this time they were to receive corn and clothes, according to the custom 
of the county, and one good cow apiece.* 

Since among the laws of Bacon’s Assembly of 1676 there was one 
permitting the enslavement for life of all Indians taken in war, and since the same 
law was renewed later,° it is not surprising to find after that date various refer- 
ences to Indian slaves. The price of the Indian slave, considering such factors 
as age, strength, and ability, seems to have been about the same as that of the 
Negro. In an inventory of the year 1713 an Indian boy is valued at £20, a 
Negro boy at £24, and a Negro girl at £15, and in another inventory the 
following year an Indian slave is valued at £25.8 
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Since the legal avenue to freedom was usually barred, the red man, like 
the white man and the black man, sometimes sought escape by highway and 
by-way; but that attempt, too, usually failed. The fugitive was caught and the 
period of service prolonged or other punishment meted out. In one instance, 
it took an Indian to catch an Indian: the runaway was brought from Maryland 
by another Indian and for that service he received twenty arms length of 
roanoke.* 

Occasionally records reveal the white man’s sense of superiority. When 
Edward Revell’s Indian overseer attempted to correct a servant, the servant 
fought the Indian; it should never be said that he yielded to an Indian dog.® 
The attitude of the white servant, partly racial in origin, involved other factors, 
chiefly economic. In the labor system of the seventeenth century white 
indentured workers held the chief place. 

A person bound to service to a master for a term of years by an indenture 
or contract was called an indentured servant. There were some involuntary 
servants—debtors, paupers, or criminals—sent to America, but it is difficult to 
determine their proportion among the indentured servants. Some early colonists 
of Virginia transported convicts in order to receive headrights for large grants 
of land, but such shipments were forbidden in the colony by a law of 1670.° 
The white servants were usually those who came of their own accord and 
bound themselves to work in payment for transportation and maintenance, or 
those who, failing to make an independent livelihood, sought a Jast-hour security, 
or others, chiefly boys, who became bound to a master in order to learn a trade. 
For many years of the seventeenth century the chief type of indenture specified 
general work for the servant, “all lawful employment,” which in the plantation 
system of Virginia usually meant that the servant must till the soil, plant tobacco, 
and “make corn’”—labor absolutely essential to the livelihood and prosperity of 
the planter. 

The system of indenture also gave the servant economic security during 
the term of service and at the end of the service made some temporary provision 
for securtiy or partial security. During the period of indenture ordinarily it 
was the obligation of the master to “find” the servant sufficient meat, drink, 
apparel, washing and lodging, and at the time the service expired to make a 
customary payment. In the seventeenth century this payment often took the 
form of three barrels of Indian corn and wearing apparel. ‘There was, however, 
great elasticity in this feature of the indenture. 

Many times, of course, the indenture was made after the arrival in the 
colony. This was apt to be the case if the immigrant was a boy. The many 
pages of court records in which there are references to servants being brought 
to the court to have their ages judged, furnish evidence of how often the 
indentured class was supplied with young recruits. 

Not only newly-arrived immigrants but also those colonists heavily-laden 
with obligations frequently found relief in indenture. Sometimes men and 
women bound themselves to service not for future food and raiment but for 
past benefaction. A man and his wife agreed to serve until they had “fully 
satisfied John Stringer, practicioner in physic, for a cure he hath done upon 
both our bodies.”?? Indenture for debt, rather than imprisonment for debt, 
seemed to be the order of the day. When Christopher Philipson, Gentleman, 
“by special request” paid a planter’s debt amounting to 1,679 pounds of tobacco, 
the latter of his free will agreed to serve Philipson for seven years and at the 
end of that time to receive twenty shillings sterling." That indenture was of 
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great economic assistance to the poor class is evidenced by the many indentures 
of very young children. “Because of very great poverty and want... [I] do 
bind my daughter . . . for seven years and four months . . . to be brought up and 
educated in civil and Christian manner . . . as a servant ought to be” are the words 
of a widow in the year 1700. That same day she indentures her son also, for 
nineteen years, “being now in the second year of his age.”12_ Another group 
to whom indenture furnished much needed economic security was that of the 
unmarried women. It was not a large group, to be sure, for in a pioneer 
community women usually marry early. But even so, if the few representatives 
of that class possessed no estate, how could they receive a livelihood? They 
could find service with a family, and from time to time indentures of such 
type appear. Perhaps one “spinster” would bind herself to serve for three years, 
another for seven years, each receiving her diet, clothing, lodging and, at the 
expiration of the time, Indian corn and clothes.!* Those matrimonially inclined, 
but with little prospect of adequate support, might also find maintenance in 
indenture with, however, terms guaranteeing the master security of service." 

But with the passage of years and the development of colonial activities 
and interests, the system of indenture assumed a new importance. As the 
population increased, the need became greater for those things that could be 
secured only through the craftsman’s skill. That need was answered, in large 
measure, by the second generation of settlers—many of them mariners, boat- 
wrights, carpenters, blacksmiths, tailors, or members of some other trade— 
passing on their knowledge to the youth of the community. So the homes 
and shops of the masters became the first trade schools of America. It is 
significant that not until the second half of the seventeenth century do the 
court records contain many trade indentures. From then on, however, they 
are numerous, as young boys eagerly seized the opportunity to learn a trade. 
For instance, Richard Hall in 1688 bound himself to Henry Reade for seven 
years, “in consideration that Mr. Henry Reade hath promised to procure 
me the trade or profession of a tailor which I am very desirous to learn.”16 

As specialization of indenture developed, so did variation in the type of pay- 
ment made at the end of the service. Usually the payment was such as would 
aid the apprentice in securing a livelihood. In 1692, for instance, a boy of 
eight, bound until he was eighteen to learn “the trade or mystery” of a weaver, 
was to receive at the end of that time “one good sufficient loom and all needful 
harness thereunto, ready to go to work withall.” With cattle-raising an 
important industry of the section, frequently the final payment was a cow or 
calf. Sometimes the payment was very generous, such as two barrels of corn, 
two barrels of tobacco, two suits of apparel, linen and woolen, shoes, stockings, 
and fifty acres of land." 

It is to be noted, moreover, that apprenticeship for handicraft production 
did not necessarily mean a lowering of social status. Since apprenticeship was 
about the only means of securing industrial training at that time, it was sometimes 
sought by individuals fairly fortunate as regards birth and material Possessions. 
In an indenture made in 1693 on behalf of Yardley Michael, orphan—a descendant 
of Governor Yeardley and a relative of Major General John Custis, Esquire, 
and John Luke, Gentleman—care was taken that the apprentice be properly 
garbed and protected from laborious labor, “the said Yardley not working at 
either ox, hoe, or any other service, labor except the aforesaid trade or 
tanning.”28 
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The conditions of the indenture were not always met by the two parties 
to the contract, and some abuses continue throughout the colonial period. One 
of the first suits in the Eastern Shore records is that brought by a woman, in 
1632, for “‘misusage” against her indentured son; and a hundred and fifty years 
later, suits are still being brought against a master for “ill-usage” against an 
indentured servant or apprenticed orphan. In the first instance, the court 
finding the master delinquent, ordered him to remedy what had been amiss 
and declared that if there were future complaint and conviction the contract 
would be void; in the other instance cited, the orphan was removed from the 
control of the master.12 From time to time indeed, a complaint was made by 
a servant against his master, perhaps for insufficient diet or clothing or neglect 
to teach the trade. Because of labor shortage, occasionally a master illegally 
extended the term. In 1691 a case was appealed from the Accomack County 
court to the court at James City, by one who had “for many years been kept 
a servant ... without any lawful authority.” 

Not always, however, if we follow the records, was there exemplary con- 
duct upon the part of the servant. It was “evident by sufficient proof” that 
one of Mr. Robert Pitt’s servants “had behaved himself idly, neglecting his 
service and consuming his master’s estate,” had advised some of his master’s 
new servants to run away and, together with other servants, had stolen “divers 
goods.”*t The court ordered the servant to pay in service his proportional part 
of the damage done. Prolonging the term of service seemed to be the chief 
punishment for ill-behavior on the part of the servant. 

But the relationship between master and servant was, more often than not, 
one of mutual helpfulness and good will. This is attested in various ways, the 
most frequent being the bequests given by appreciative owners. Dr. George 
Hack in his will asked that a cow be paid to every one of his servants if they 
served their time true and faithfully.?? Sometimes “one year of his time” was 
bequeathed to the servant, or wearing apparel or other items. Another indica- 
tion of the fairly satisfactory relationship is the willingness of the servant to 
depart with the master to another colony, to North Carolina, to New England, 
or to the West.?? In this way, it may be added, the indenture system was 
extended, and at times even introduced into other sections. 

Notwithstanding its mutually helpful character in general, indenture like 
other systems had one or more weaknesses. Judging by the legislation in regard 
to runaways, one concludes that the prevalence of fugitive servants was a 
colonial problem of no little magnitude. Two penalties inflicted by law upon 
the runaway were corporal punishment and doubling the time of service lost. 
A few years after the law of 1669 with its reward of 1000 pounds of tobacco, 
the public charge for taking up runaways in the nineteen counties listed made 
a total of 466,000 pounds of tobacco.** A few years before the passage of that 
law, one servant in Northampton County acknowledged that he had run away 
from a former master seven times.?5 ‘ 

The Eastern Shore encircled on three sides by water, offered by land 
escape only to Maryland. Yo Maryland then went some servants. Sometimes 
flight was attempted by means of sails and a favoring wind. It is significant 
that seven servants of Colonel Edmund Scarburgh planned to run away to the 
Dutch Plantation and to New England;* Colonel Scarburgh had had for many 
years commercial relations with both places. : 

Sometimes servants of the Western Shore escaping by sea found themselves, 
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by intent or tide, on the Eastern Shore. But unfortunate usually was the man 
who crossed the Bay under suspicious circumstances, without bringing his certi- 
ficate of freedom; for he was put in the sheriff’s custody, there to remain until 
the truth could be ascertained. Sometimes, too, an indentured apprentice of the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, absenting himself from service, would come to the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia. 

Numerous cases in the court records give some of the legal steps taken 
by the master to recover a runaway, but from the frequent mention of certificates 
it would seem that a reward to the captor was the most effective means. Accord- 
ing to this method, the person taking up a runaway, upon his presentation to 
the county court of a certificate signed by a justice of the peace, was given a 
certificate entitling him, by Act of 1669, to one thousand pounds of tobacco. 
That amount, however, was reduced early in the eighteenth century to two 
hundred pounds.*? 

Even with the capture of the servant there might be considerable delay in 
his actual return to the master, especially if the servant had been apprehended 
in another colony. Sometimes, moreover, the master must first settle a charge 
account with the local government. Perhaps the servant, when taken up, had 
been committed to the care of the sheriff, who demanded fees and recompense 
for the disbursements made. In one instance, the court of Northampton or- 
dered that the payment of the charges, 1345 pounds of tobacco, be made by the 
master or the servant be sold at an outcry.** All expense, however, in recovering 
the runaway had to be paid, in one way or another, by the servant. ‘The servant 
of John Wise, absent for twenty-nine days and costing his master 690 pounds 
of tobacco, was ordered to double the time lost and for every fifty pounds 
expense charge to serve one month until the 690 pounds had been paid.*® The 
law directing additional time, the length proportional to the damage sustained,*° 
is an indication of the planter’s great dependence upon the services of the inden- 
tured and of the weakness of the system, particularly for agricultural work. 

The temporary status of the indentured was, however, the chief bar to the 
continued use of the system. From the standpoint of the planter the term of 
indenture too soon came to an end and there was a shortage of labor unless 
provision had been made for other servants. The white servant, at the expira- 
tion of his indenture, usually became a tenant, independent artisan, or land- 
holder. Irrespective of the class to which the servant might rise, his labor was 
not directly available or easily controlled, and so when a certain degree of 
stability was given to the labor situation by the importation of the Negro the 
white man-of-all-work began to disappear. His place was taken by the Negro 
servant and slave. 

Just when the Negro came to the Eastern Shore is uncertain. In 1623 all 
of the twenty-two Negroes then in Virginia were living on the Western Shore, 
and in 1625 they were still there.** But in 1635 of the nineteen headrights of 
Charles Harmar, eight were Negroes, the largest number of Negroes brought in 
that year by one person.*” Negroes were also listed, from time to time, among 
the headrights of other persons, Captain John Savage, for instance, in the 1660s 
bringing in twenty-five. In the 1650s Colonel Edmund Scarburgh brought in 
at least fifty-five, doubtless secured from Manhattan.** 

About the middle of the century Ann Littleton, the widow of Nathaniel 
Littleton, bequeathed more than a dozen Negroes,** and by the beginning of the 
last quarter many of the more prominent planters had a few Negroes. At 
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that time seven of John Michael’s eleven tithables and thirteen of William 
Custis’ twenty-two tithables were Negroes. John Harmanson with seven tithables 
had only one Negro, but another Harmanson of a generation or two later had 
twenty-four Negroes.*? For some other names during the eighteenth century 
there was a proportional increase. For instance, during the Revolutionary period 
a planter with a comparatively small acreage had thirteen Negroes.?° 

The price of slaves in the seventeenth century, as later, varied with age, 
skill, and other individual differences. The latter part of the century, two slaves 
belonging to the estate of Nathaniel Bradford were valued at £23 each, 
another at £13, and a third, probably a child, at £5. In a report of a partition 
of fourteen slaves the middle of the following century, the average price is 
about £23, but six slaves were valued at £25 each. The latter part of the 
century a Negro woman, together with her child, was sold for £30.°7 

There is comparatively little information to be gleaned from the records 
in regard to the economic maintenance of the Negro. It was to the interest of 
the master to give adequate support to the slave and, in general, the master’s 
idea of his obligations was probably similar to the terse, yet satisfying article, 
contained in the agreement drawn up in the eighteenth century between Daniel 
Parke Custis and Joseph Valentine. The latter as overseer promised to take 
all the care he could of Custis’ Negroes, “both old and young, in sickness and 
in: health.” 

The religious training of the Negro was also a part of the responsibility of 
the master. Doubtless the reports, sent from Virginia in 1724 to the Bishop of 
London, in regard to the baptism of Negroes were substantially the same for 
other periods. In the majority of parishes baptism was neglected but in some 
parishes a few slaves attended church. The minister of Hungars parish, said 
that no other means was used for their conversion throughout the colony but 
ordinary preaching. From Accomack parish, however, there was the statement 
that a great many Negroes came to church, that the minister had baptized about 
two hundred and that he instructed them at their masters’ houses.*? 

But just as some white servants at times displayed a truant or rebellious 
disposition, so did some Negroes. In both the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies there were “runaway” Negroes and sometimes there were those found 
wanting in other respects. For many an offence lashes “well laid on” the bare 
back, sometimes thirty or more, was the punishment most frequently inflicted. 
Occasionally, however, there was a Negro convicted in a court of felony and 
he was executed. 

Undoubtedly there were many faithful and efficient slaves, and there were 
appreciative owners. Occasionally there is a record of consideration shown 
for the parental feelings of slaves, and sometimes the statement that none of 
the Negroes who were husband and wife should be parted.*° There is, more- 
over, in the numerous manumissions of the colonial period agreeable confirma- 
tion of the mutual good will and service between the two races. In 1635 the 
Negro Anthony Longoe was released from all service and servitude whatsoever 
by his master Nathaniel Littleton,4t and from then on there are many instances, 
particularly in wills, of freedom—and sometimes security as well—being given 
to Negroes. 

Among the free Negroes on the Eastern Shore were Anthony Johnson 
and his wife Mary, who in the 1650s were landholders. He and two other 
members of the Johnson family, John and Richard, patented a total of goo 
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acres.*° Later it was by purchase, not by patent, that some Negroes became 
landholders, and the acreage was usually small. But if desirous of farming and 
not fortunate enough to have acquired land, the free Negro leased it. Manuel 
Rodriggus, Negro, leased from William Kendall 145 acres for ninety-nine years, 


paying 7500 pounds of tobacco, subleasing, however, twelve years later fifty 
acres for 2500 pounds.** 
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Presbyterian Church, Accomac 


But the system of indenture seemed at times the best answer to the needs of 
the free Negro. It might furnish him industrial training as in the case of one 
who bound himself to a carpenter for four years and four months, the latter 
“to show him what he can of the said art” and at the expiration of the term to 
give him a Virginia cloth waistcoat and breeches, a kersey coat and felt hat.** 
Some parents saw in the system a means of securing maintenance for their 
child. Peter George, “free Negro,” and his wife Mary assigned their one year 
old daughter “called America” to the chirurgeon George Corbin, and his wife, 
in return for the child’s meat, drink, washing, lodging, and apparel, and at the 
expiration of twenty-one years the payment of one calf or its value.*° Many 
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times in the records accompanying the name and age of a free Negro child is the 
statement, “Ordered... be bound . . . according to law.” 

The increasing number of manumissions seemed to complicate the economic 
and racial situation. Not always was it easy for the Negro to earn a livelihood, 
and sometimes he engaged in pilfering on a nearby estate, perhaps abetted by 
one or more slaves. Sometimes, too, his behavior in other respects did not 
meet with approval. For contempt of authority and abuse of certain persons, 
Anthony Longoe was ordered by the court in 1654, almost two decades after he 
had been released from service, to receive “thirty lashes now applied, and 
tomorrow morning thirty lashes more.’’*° 

Among the grievances before the General Assembly in 1723, was one from 
Northampton County complaining of the great number of free Negroes in that 
county and of the tax exemption of the Negro women.*? So difficult had the 
situation become by the middle of that century that the free Negro remained 
there only by sufferance. In July, 1758, a petition was presented to the 
Northampton court for the sending of the free Negroes out of the colony. 
That petition, amended to read “out of the county,” was presented to the 
General Assembly, but in March, 1759, it was rejected.*® 

It is important to note, however, that during the difficult days of 1776 it 
was apparently the slave and not the free Negro that tried to join the enemy’s 
forces. References from various sources refer to the support given the British 
invaders by some slaves. Eleven slaves belonging to several persons—John Bow- 
doin, Esquire, Michael Christian, Esquire, Thomas Parramore, Gentleman, and 
John Mapp, Gentleman—were tried at a court of Oyer and Terminer held for 
Northampton County in March, 1776. Four of the slaves were found guilty of 
felony and ordered to be hanged, but the execution was suspended until instruc- 
tions could be received from the Committee of Safety.*® Apparently two of those 
slaves were sent to the mines. 

Illuminating, moreover, the labor shortage of the Revolutionary Era is 
the fact that a few months later the executors of John Bowdoin, deceased, 
were petitioning the House of Delegates that the two Negro slaves who were 
apprehended for trying to join Lord Dunmore might be returned from the 


mines.°° 


4. Propucts AND MARKETS 


Few might be the laborers, but much was accomplished in that period and 
had been accomplished in the economic field since the settlement of the penin- 
sula. Enterprise, initiative, capital in conjunction with labor, had procured 
products of value—furs, tobacco, grain, and other produce as well—and had 
distributed them far and near. 

It was the trade in furs, chiefly beaver, that early enticed the adventurer 
to the eastern coast of the New World. John Pory wrote the London Company 
that in the northern part of the Great Bay he had left “settled very happily, 
near an hundred Englishmen, with the hope of a good trade of furs.” Although 
Captain John Smith, writing of the year 1622, deplored the trade being con- 
ducted only for “private gaine, not the publike good,”? it was fortunate for the 
English that the interest of private adventurers was aroused. Ensign Savage, 
while on a voyage in the Chesapeake Bay in 1620, discovered “a great trade of 
furs by Frenchmen,” and it would seem that the trade was on the point of 
being pre-empted by the French. 
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For a part of two decades the waters of the Chesapeake and its tributaries 
saw three competitors struggling for the control of the fur trade. For several 
of those years the Eastern Shore proved a convenient habitation, or more 
accurately perhaps, point of departure. William Claiborne and his agents sailed 
from there in the Africa and the Longtail to the river Wighco or Wighcomoco, 
known later as the Pocomoke, and then to the Susquehanna; Charles Harmar 
likewise charted that course, but sometimes he sought western waters, the 
route to the Potomac; the latter route was usually that taken by Henry Fleet 
in the Paramour or the Warwick. Sometimes there was a race along the same 
trade route with at the end a rich prize for one and disappointment for the 
other. Sometimes the rivals resorted to slashing methods. Sometimes there 
were irregularities glossed over by the colonial authorities. Such were some 
aspects of the fur trade in Virginia during its first full years. 

Commended by the London Company in 1621 for the position of Surveyor 
of Virginia and made Secretary in 1625, Claiborne was already one of the most 
prominent men in the colony when in 1627 he was commissioned to trade for 
Cloberry and Company of London. That same year Sir George Yeardley, 
governor of Virginia, gave him a commission, with broad powers, for trade 
with the Indians, within the Chesapeake or any other part of the colony, and 
in 1631 there was a grant from the King, Charles I, giving him permission to 
trade.® The greatest Indian traders of the country and those having the finest 
furs, were, according to Captain John Smith, on the Wighcomoco River;° and 
that fact doubtless helped determine Claiborne’s choice of Kent Isle as well 
as its strategic position with reference to the Indian trade of the Susquehanna 
River. 

From the testimony given in a court record by Philip Taylor, the agent 
of Claiborne, it would seem that, on one trip in Claiborne’s ship, Africa, to the 
port of Susquehanna in 1631 four or five hundred pounds of beaver were 
secured. Claiborne himself stated that during the time of his abode on Kent 
Isle he had sent annually to Cloberry and Company beaver skins amounting 
altogether to five thousand and ten pounds, and that the company had sold the 
beaver for £4000, or at least £3500, and had not given him any part or even 
any account of it. 

When William Claiborne took charge of the Secretary’s lands and tenants 
on the Eastern Shore, he found Charles Harmar already seated, a near neighbor, 
on Old Plantation Creek. Not until 1635 did Harmar secure a patent for 1050 
acres there; but for more than a decade he had lived there interested and active 
in many phases of colonial life, particularly in trade on the Potomac and the 
upper waters of the Chesapeake. On one trip to the Potomac River in 1632, 
he secured from the Indians three hundred pounds of beaver.® 

Another trader whose activities are of especial interest was Captain Henry 
Fleet. Some references in his Journal of a Voyage in the Ship Warwick—a frank 
and enlightening commentary upon some phases of trade and its technique—and 
some of his activities may be better understood if it is known that between 1627 
and 1634 his plantation and place of abode—in so far as a trader may have a 
land abode—was on the Eastern Shore.? But in 1634 with Fleet becoming the 
guide and Indian interpreter of Lieutenant Governor Calvert of Maryland, one 
of the “founders of Maryland,” and in 1635 with a Maryland commissioner 
seizing in the Chesapeake property belonging to Claiborne and Marmar, fol- 
lowed by the fight in the Pocomoke River and the struggle in regard to Kent 
Isle, political developments temporarily overshadowed the economic. 
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But the Eastern Shore continued to be interested in the trade of the Chesa- 
eake Bay, whether in beaver or other commodities, as is evidenced by an Act of 
the Assembly held in November, 1647. When Captain Edward Hill of Charles 
City County and his associates were given by the Assembly the sole benefit of the 
trade of the bay, the burgesses of Northampton County, Edmund Scarburgh and 
Stephen Charlton, moved that the inhabitants of Northampton be admitted to “like 
privileges,” and legislation was thus enacted.° One of the Northampton fur 
traders of that period was Jenkins Price, who patented about a thousand acres.1+ 
The trade in furs along the coast did not continue without competition 
from other nationalities. In 1649 the author of A Perfect Description of Vir- 
ginia declared that the Swedes had crept into the Delaware River and that 
one hundred of them were driving a great and secret trade in furs with the 
natives, and pertinently he adds that it was but two days’ journey by land from 
the Virginia plantations and a day’s sail from Cape Charles.!* But with the area 
just north of the Eastern Shore of Virginia, the Pocomoke district, coming 
under the control of Maryland—an area which at the close of the seventeenth 
century was exporting 80 per cent of the furs sent from Maryland'*—the attention 
of the Virginians turned from trade in furs to a trade in commodities gained by 
cultivation of fields. 

Whether the Virginia plantation was operated by the lease system or by 
some other, staple crops were produced regularly. The Eastern Shore, which 
like other parts of Virginia began early to cultivate tobacco, relied at first upon 
the Western Shore for the shipment of its produce to Europe; but with the 
establishment of stores on the peninsula there developed a direct over-sea trade. 
Fairly early there were two stores, one at Kings Creek and the other at Old 
Plantation Creek; then with the increase of population and the emphasis placed 
by the mother country upon the raising of tobacco, other public warehouses were 
added. Finally there were three in Northampton County—Cherrystone, Nassa- 
wadox, and Hungars—and three in Accomack County—Pungoteague, Pitts, and 
Guildford.4 

The local court records show that during the greater part of the period 
before 1660 the eastern peninsula was conducting, often independently of the 
rest of the colony, an extensive intercolonial and oversea trade. References to 
commercial contacts with Holland are numerous, such as to the shipping of 
tobacco aboard the ship Aaron of Amsterdam or to the master of the Water 
Duck of Rotterdam receiving from Stephen Charlton 5200 pounds of tobacco 
and delivering to him two pipes of wine. Sometimes business relationships 
continued for years. In 1643 when the Virginia Assembly had given encourage- 
ment to Dutch merchants by an act permitting them to trade in Dutch ships, 
Colonel Obedience Robins was appointed attorney of Aries Topp, merchant 
of the ship Santa Maria to receive tobacco debts in Virginia; and in 1655 he 
was testifying in the interests of Aries Topp of the Ship Santa Maria.” 

Some tobacco was also sent to New England and New Netherland, and 
the voyage might include the southern area, the West Indies. This coastal 
marketing of tobacco is of interest in showing certain features of the trade 
of that period, such as the route followed, the exchange of commodities, the 
formation of partnerships, and at times the difficulties and dangers attendant 
upon shipping. Sometimes a ship sailed from the Eastern Shore directly to 
New England, stopped at Manhattan on the return voyage, and then continued 
to the West Indies before returning to Virginia. Such a voyage was planned 
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in the 1630s, with thirty tons of beer to be received in return for tobacco 
delivered in New England.’® Before the middle of the century Edmund 
Scarburgh of Virginia and Major General Gibbons of Massachusetts had formed 
a partnership, owning together the ship Artillery.’ At the end of the century 
the brothers, John Bowdoin’and James Bowdoin of Boston, mariners, also en- 
gaged in trade with the Eastern Shore, even purchasing land there. John re- 
mained in Virginia and, as commander of the brigantine Northampton, continued 
his commercial activities, now “designed for Europe,” appointing his brother his 
attorney for debts in Boston.'® 

Because of its location, New Netherland became a popular market. As early 
as 1631 Governor Harvey had granted a commission to William Claiborne to 
trade with the Dutch. During the Protectorate Captain William Whittington 
and William Kendall made a contract with Jacob L. van Sloot in regard to the 
shipping of tobacco to Manhattan. It was also during that period that George 
Hack, a German physician, who had recently become a denizen of Virginia, 
shipped tobacco in the bark William and Jan of Northampton to Cornelius 
Steenwick, merchant, of New Amsterdam, receiving twelve “gulders” for each 
hogshead."® 

Of particular interest was Edmund Scarburgh’s trade with New Nether- 
land, which proceeded along peaceful lines until 1651, the date of the first 
navigation act directed against the Dutch carrying trade. At that time John 
Fisher testified that he, employed by Edmund Scarburgh, had made five voyages 
to the Delaware Bay and Susquehanna River to trade and that until the last 
voyage nothing had been demanded either by the Dutch or the Swedes for 
customs. Scarburgh’s factor and the skipper and the pilot of his vessel Sea 
Horse also declared that they had been carried to Fort Nassau, their English 
colors pulled down and Dutch colors put on their vessel; and that the “piracy” 
committed was by order of the Dutch West India Company. 

While the Dutch War was in progress, Governor Stuyvesant, by order of 
the West India Company, tried to negotiate a commercial alliance with Virginia. 
One of the commissioners sent to Virginia in 1653, “the Reverend and very 
learned Mr. Samuel Drisius, minister of the Gospel,” also came to the Eastern 
Shore.” But throughout the war trade relations continued unsatisfactory. In 
1655 when Edmund Scarburgh purchased slaves in Manhattan, he had to petition 
the Dutch Council for permission to return to Virginia and to furnish bail, 
£ 5000 sterling, not to enter the South Bay.” 

For several years after the Dutch War Virginia again enjoyed an open 
market and world trade; then came the Restoration period with commercial 
legislation designed to make of England and her colonies a self-sustaining empire. 
The two basic trade acts of the 1660s did give England a monopoly of the 
tobacco trade, but it was a monopoly gained chiefly at the expense of the 
Virginia planters. Familiar is the complaint of the low price of tobacco, the 
plans for restriction of acreage under cultivation, and the discouragement of the 
planters. A letter written in 1664 by three English merchants throws light upon 
the distressing conditions both of the Eastern and the Western Shore at that 
time.?* The phrase “payment for their debts” echoed and re-echoed in connec- 
tion with the marketing of tobacco in England. Fairly early, to be sure, had 
the debtor appeared in the realm of trade, for the colonial system was in large 
measure a credit system. But there is in the late 1660s and 1670s an increase in 
the number of attorneys or agents appointed on the Eastern Shore to “recover” 
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debts, and many of the debtors are of the group socially and politically promi- 
nent. For example, Colonel Edmund Scarburgh, the Surveyor-General of the 
colony, owned thousands of acres and yet was in debt hundreds of pounds 
sterling. ' 

It was probably during this period of poor markets and falling prices that 
the planters of the Eastern Shore began to turn their attention from tobacco 
culture; for, although in the 1680s the depression in the tobacco trade came to 
an end, tobacco was no longer the chief interest of that easternmost section of 
Virginia. Doubtless two other factors were also influential in bringing about this 
change, the exhaustion of the soil and the fact that there was no longer much 
free land available. By the close of the century most of the area had been 
patented and the large plantations of the preceding generation were being 
partitioned to an increasing population. 

It has been said that on the Eastern Shore of Maryland a permanent shift 
from tobacco came as early as 1720-30;** but in the older section of the Eastern 
Shore, that of Virginia, the shift began before the end of the seventeenth 
century. According to an official statement of 1695, “in some places on the 
Eastern Shore they plant no tobacco, not finding a market for what they have.”?° 
By 1715 there was so little interest in tobacco that Accomack petitioned the 
Assembly that its inhabitants might pay their public dues in pork, beef, wheat 
and other country commodities, but the proposition was rejected.*° So the 
inhabitants of the Eastern Shore continued to pay their dues or taxes in tobacco, 
which was temporarily stored in the public warehouse of the community. 
Throughout the eighteenth century there are many references to the peninsula’s 
six warehouses; they range from the appointment of inspectors, the repair of 
warehouses, the building of a new warehouse, at Nassawadox, for instance, to 
the petitions of merchants in regard to tobacco destroyed by fire or injured by 
the “late high tide” or to other petitions for a change in the location of a ware- 
house or for a certain warehouse to be revived and another discontinued.** 
The warehouse, as well as tobacco, could well serve as a symbol of colonial 
taxation in Virginia. 

Some personal files of the eighteenth century also contain references to 
the tobacco of the Eastern Shore. John Custis IV, writing to a London merchant 
in 1736 and 1737, comments on his tobacco, some of it from that section.”* 
About a generation later it is John Parke Custis, the grandson of John Custis, 
that has to be concerned with tobacco; for in his accounts of 1760 and 1769, 
and also those of 1763 in which the lists of tobacco for Colonel Washington’s 
estate and those of Custis are combined, there are a few hogsheads from the 
Eastern Shore.”? 

But tobacco, whether featured in taxes or private transactions, yielded its 
early primacy to grain. This shift seems to have come about gradually, neces- 
sitating few adjustments. ‘This may be attributed in part to the fact that it 
occurred before the influx of slaves into the colony but primarly to the fact that 
there had been an early and continuous interest in grain, with geographical 
factors fostering intercolonial marketing. ‘The first settlers had engaged in a 
diversified agriculture and had built up a profitable trade along the Atlantic 
seaboard. So the decline of tobacco culture meant merely the expansion of trade 
already established in other agricultural products. Corn, particularly, was the 
dependable, uncomplaining maid-of-all work, providing a basic food, a medium 
of exchange, and a product for exportation. 
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As early as 1623-24 the Assembly ordered that a public granary be estab- 
lished in every parish in the colony, and before the end of that decade it 
specified that two acres of corn be planted “for every head that worketh in the 
ground.” Not always, of course, was the grain Indian corn. According to 
the law of 1661, instead of the two acres of corn, one acre of English wheat 
might be sowed.®° Grain featured in many a private transaction. For instance, 
in an eighteenth century list of nine debtors, the debts of eight are due in corn.*? 
Illuminating, too, is the concession granted Littleton Eyre in 1749, for over- 
seeing the building of a warehouse at Hungars, with permission to build a Corn 
room about the joists in the said Warehouse.*? According to the Eyre Memo- 
randum Book, 177 barrels of corn were gathered on that plantation in the year 
1776. 

In addition to fields of tobacco and grain, each plantation had meadow, 
wasteland, and woodland, an important part of the estate from the point of view 
of livestock. ‘The first deed of sale to be found in the Eastern Shore records, a 
sale made April 30, 1632, between Captain Edmund Scarburgh and John Wilkins, 
was for three head of cattle.?* From then on many sales of cattle were recorded 
and numerous suits concerning cattle were tried in the county courts. The 
wills usually contain various bequests of cattle, and often the number is large. 
Cattle raising seems to have been one answer to the problem of absentee owner- 
ship of land. Apparently soon after her land had been acquired, Lady Dale 
sent servants and cattle to the Eastern Shore, placing them in charge of an 
overseer.*+ Another absentee proprietor was William Claiborne.*? ‘The number 
of cattle owned by individual planters was, like almost all other figures in a 
pioneer enterprise, of modest proportions; but doubtless Nathaniel Bradford’s 
one hundred and sixty-five head seemed numerous enough to many planters who 
had half a dozen or less. 

Cattle constituted only one part of the stock of plantations; there were also 
sheep and hogs and later in the century, horses. As Francis Makemie stated, 
“Here are stocks of all sorts raised and maintained with little industry, and 
by better husbandry might be improved to a high degree.”°® 

Occasionally the court was concerned with the appraisal of sheep or other 
livestock, but much more frequently with the determination of the ownership 
of the stock. So cattle were marked, the mark of each owner being recorded 
and dated, and no duplicates being allowed. Sometimes the sign that a youth 
had attained “to lawful age” was the court order that he “take possession of the 
cattle he can make appear to be of his father’s mark and justly due him.” The 
marks doubtless protected the owner many times against some theft or slaughter 
of his stock. 

The most obvious advantage of the marking, however, was that it enabled 
the owners to give the stock a free range and thus reduce the expense. The stock, 
turned loose to graze in the woods and wasteland, soon developed into the 
“wild cattle” to which reference is frequently made. By the end of the century, 
indeed, the trespassing of wild cattle and of wild horses had become a problem. 
In 1699 among the grievances presented to the Assembly were those from 
Northampton and Charles City in regard to the damage done by unruly horses 
“suffered to go at large,” and the Assembly ordered a bill for pounds to be 
prepared.?” 

It is not surprising that many horses were transported to the shores of 
Chincoteague Island. In John Robins’ will of 1707, one of the bequests was for 
E.S.—7 
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a horse “out of my stock upon Gingoteague Island .. . (the) horse to be break- 
able.”?8 Indeed, there seems little doubt that the so-called wild ponies of Chinco- 
teague and Assateague today are the descendants of horses once belonging to 
Custis, Kendall, and Robins. Surely it is not strange that horses, left on unin- 
habited marshes, unsheltered, unfed except by their own effort, buffeted at 
times by wind and storm, should develop through the years into that sturdy, 
stubborn animal, the wild pony. 

Livestock and grain, whether raised on plantation, marsh, or island, found 
a ready sale, bringing to the planter an exchange of commodities especially 
desired or other satisfactory returns. The marketing of grain and pork or beef 
may well be considered together, for these commodities often provided a joint 
cargo. 

During the 1620s and later there are various references to shipments of 
corn to the Western Shore. During the middle of the eighteenth century one 
traveler wrote that the inhabitants on the Western Shore were supplied with 
“prodigious quantities of beef, pork and grain” from the Eastern Shore.** 

But the chief markets seem to have been in other colonies, that of New 
England beginning apparently with the export of corn. Among those so 
engaged was William Claiborne, who while in London in 1631 had made a 
contract to carry grain from Virginia to Boston.*? In 1633 the Dutch merchant 
DeVries met Captain John Stone—related to William Stone and associated with 
Stephen Charlton in voyages made in the Virgime—bound for Boston with grain 
and cattle,** the latter commodity having also become a leading export. Following 
the settlement of Maryland there was considerable trade between the two 
Eastern Shores, with the Pocomoke River as a convenient marketing center. 

The West Indies offered especially attractive markets, and there is a 
noticeable increase in such shipping during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. It was, apparently, this lucrative trade that furnished a satisfactory 
substitute for the earlier tobacco trade with the mother country. Sailing 
notices, tacked to church or court house doors, were frequently seen. The 
“subscriber is with his sloop bound out of this country to the West Indies,” 
and the signature is that of John Wallop, the owner of Wallops Beach. A 
brigantine called the Northampton is bound out to “the Wine Islands or else 
called the Western Islands,” and seven names are underwritten. Or perhaps it 
is to Bermuda, Jamaica, or Barbados that one “‘is . . . intended (God willing ).”4° 
Various items in the records indicate that pork was being sent by Accomack 
planters to Barbados in charge of Captain Robert Pitt, the pork being valued 
on one voyage at 800 pounds of tobacco per barrel. Pork was also bein 
exported from the Eastern Shore by commanders from New England, thereby 
making a three-point inter-colonial trade route. For instance, in the 16gos 
William Pepperell, a merchant of New England, and Samuel Adams, master 
of the bark Andrew, after having placed goods belonging to Pepperell in the 
hands of William Anderson, a merchant of Accomack, engaged to deliver at 
Barbados about a dozen barrels of pork and beef belonging to Samuel Sandford 
of Accomack.*#* 

This interest in the West Indies is recorded in a statement sent by the 
Council of Virginia early in the eighteenth century to the Commissioners of 
Trade. The Council wrote that what trade they had was with Barbados to 
which they exported Indian corn, pork, pitch, tar, lumber and sometimes a 
little tobacco, in exchange for which they imported rum, sugar, molasses, and a 
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little cocoa and ginger; but they added that the great part of the commodities of 
the island were purchased by bills of exchange. The Council also stated that 
they sent cider and European goods to South Carolina and Bermuda, receiving 
from them sugar, Madeira wine, salt, cocoa, and rice. All trade with Virginia 
except some part of the Barbados trade, was carried on entirely in vessels belong- 
ing to the inhabitants of the Plantations.** 

The success achieved in the marketing, whether inter-colonial or oversea, 
was due not only to an adjustment of supply and demand but also to the develop- 
ment of a suitable technique. The local management determined in great 
measure the results. The supervision and shipping might be in the hands of 
the colonial planter, who if necessary played the role of merchant or mariner, 
or in the hands of some resident merchant. Frequently the responsibility was 
assumed by an agent residing in a neighboring colony or in England. 

Sometimes the planter-merchant, while carrying his own produce, trans- 
ported commodities for his neighbors. ‘That at times was done by Augustine 
Herrman, a native of Prague in Bohemia, who after leaving New Amsterdam 
seated Bohemia Manor in Cecil County, Maryland, and had for many years 
commercial activities on the Eastern Shore of Virginia.*° Edward Randolph 
wrote in 1698 to the Board of Trade that there were many Scottish merchants 
in Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Maryland; and so far as the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia is concerned, his statement regarding transient merchants holds good. 
Extremely important in marketing were the merchants who resided in the 
mother country and disposed of goods to the colonists either directly upon the 
receipt of the tobacco in England or who shipped goods to Virginia to be 
sold there by factors. In addition to many in London trading with the Eastern 
Shore there were those in Hull, York, Bristol, Liverpool, and other cities of 
England. 

Some British merchants had in the colony a factor or agent representing 
their interests. According to an agreement between the factor, Samuel Cooper, 
and the English merchant, Samuel Sandford, Cooper should sell such goods as 
should be sent from Sandford and receive the debts of money, tobacco, and pork 
due Sandford, in consideration for which service the merchant should pay the 
factor £20 sterling, one half to be laid out in such goods as the factor should 
advise and the remainder, at the expiration of the term, one year, in goods at 
cost from England or two thousand pounds of tobacco, and whatever reasonable 
charges the factor should have, such as “meat, drink, washing, lodging, and 
ferryages.”*° Not always, however, was the relationship mutually advantageous. 
In the above case, for instance, the factor apparently was untrustworthy in 
regard to a cargo of goods amounting to £347.3s.1d. sterling money of England; 
the merchant came in person to investigate, and remained for a number of years 
in Virginia, directing rather extensive mercantile transactions. 

Various public protests, moreover, made at the request of ship captains, 
recorded and signed by the clerk of the court and the public notary, also 
illustrate something of the technique of the marketing. After the arrival of 
the ship, it was customary for the planter, colonial merchant, or factor to have 
a certain number of days, stated in the contract, in which to give the order 
for the loading of the ship. It was the colonists’ infractions of this part of the 
contract that aroused the ire of British mariners. In 1678, William Marr, 
captain of the ship Prosperous of Hull, had a protest recorded against Mr. 
Thomas Welbourne for his not having performed the contract made in York, 
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England, between the merchant Gawan Hodgson, of that city, and Marr for 
the loading of three hundred hogsheads of tobacco at Chesconessex. According 
to the protest, the fifty days time for Welbourne’s giving the order for one 
hundrea hogsheads, as well as the seventy days for another hundred, and the 
ninety days for the third hundred had expired.*? But occasional mismanagement 
or misfortune was apparently no deterrent to mercantile enterprise. 

Throughout the eighteenth century there was a continuation of commercial 
activities. Particularly lucrative was the coastal trade, accounting in large 
measure for the wealth of various planter-merchants—George Corbin, Edward 
Kerr, John Wharton, and others. They imported from St. Eustatius, Martinique, 
the Bermudas and other islands the same type of commodities brought during 
the seventeenth century, such as rum, sugar, and molasses. 

Of more than individual interest and importance, however, was this trade 
with the West Indies during the Revolutionary War. In small fast sailing 
vessels commodities much needed by the Continental Army were brought by 
a master and crew who skilfully evaded the British ships patrolling the Atlantic 
and hovering near the coasts. For instance, the schooner Friendship, Smith 
Milliner master, and Edward Kerr and Company owners, with a crew of seven 
men, one gun, arrived from Martinique July 31, 1780, having on board rum, 
sugar, coffee, and dry goods; on August 25, the Friendship cleared outward for 
Martinique, Duncan Glen master, with twenty hogsheads of tobacco and stores 
of pork, bread, and Indian meal; on November 30 it returned with eighty-three 
barrels of salt, 3000 weight of cordage, a few hogsheads of rum and of molasses, 
and two boxes of dry goods. Edward Kerr and Company also owned the 
schooner Freedom, built in 1780, with three guns and a crew of fourteen men, 
which in July, that year, came from Demerara, British Guiana, with thirty-nine 
hogsheads of sugar, thirty-two of rum, and 4ooo pounds of coffee. There were 
a number of other Eastern Shore ships sailing to and from the West Indies and 
occasionally even the coast of South America, most of them carrying tobacco, 
occasionally barrels of tar and pitch.** 

About that time, because of the exigencies of war, merchants from other 
places also found it advantageous to use Eastern Shore ports. The schooner 
Havannah, owned by Robert Morris and Company of Philadelphia, with six 
guns and a crew of seventeen, cleared from Accomack in July, 1780. The 
preceding month the ship Revolution, built in Philadelphia in 1779, manned by 
twenty guns and sixty men, and owned by Samuel Morris, Jr., and Robert 
Beesley and Company of Philadelphia, came from Martinique with a cargo of 
rum, molasses, sugar, coffee, cocoa, dry goods, and three boxes of small arms. 
A few months later, in October, the Revolution cleared Accomack with a cargo 
of tobacco and barrel staves for St. Eustatius. Or there was the ship Experiment, 
built at Portsmouth, Virginia, and owned by a Petersburg company, which with 
eighteen guns and a crew of seventy, came from St. Eustatius loaded with salt, 
rum, gin, cordage, and dry goods.*® 

It may also be of interest to note that small vessels, with no guns, not in- 
frequently aided in the distribution of these commodities by taking them up the 
Chesapeake Bay to Baltimore. Among those was the sloop Bachus, William 
Parker master, and Joynes and Snead of Onancock, owners, which sailed for 
Baltimore in November, 1780, with a cargo of salt, coffee, cocoa, sugar, sweet- 
meats, and one chest of arms. That it was heavily loaded, with little extra 
space, we know; for there is the statement “. . . provisions barely sufficient for 
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voyage.””°° Indeed, whether inland or coastal, the trade of the Eastern Shore 
during the Revolution, representing initiative, capital, danger, patriotism, lucra- 
tive or barren returns, presents a challenging precedent to later periods. 


5. INDUSTRIES 


But in addition to the production and marketing of crops, necessity com- 
elled the colonists to develop an industrial activity. From the point of view 
of “the common man,” early industries should be magnified rather than mini- 
mized; for Virginia~-made articles answered in large measure the primary needs 
of servants and of other classes that could not afford imported articles and, 
taken as a whole, they spelled securtiy for the early settlers. Food, shelter, 
clothing, and transportation were provided. ‘There was the grinding of grain, 
the making of cider and brandy, nails, bricks, furniture, linens and woolens, and 
other things; but with space limited, discussion will be confined to salt-making, 
shoemaking, and shipbuilding. 

That earliest industry, salt-making, began on Smith’s Island in 1614 and 
continued for the benefit of the public until Argall’s administration, was revived 
during the governorship of Yeardley. In 1621 the London Company sent Miles 
Prickett (Pickett?) to be employed “especally in the making of salt,’ which 
we are informed he heretofore practiced in V irginia. It was also in 1621 that 
Governor Yeardley, prevented by illness from visiting Smith’s Island, “where 
was our Salt-House,” sent in his stead the secretary, John Pory. ‘The secretary 
wrote that he had found not far from Smith’s Island a more convenient place for 
making salt,* probably on the mainland at Magotha Bay. Although Pory’s project 
of making salt by the heat of the sun rather than “by that toylesome and 
erroneous way of boyling sea water into salt in kettles as our people at Smyths 
Island have hitherto accustomed,” was not realized in that decade,” apparently 
the Eastern Shore continued to be the site of the salt-making industry. As 
early as 1633 it was being exported to Massachusetts.? Since much salt was 
needed in the household economy of that day, various persons from time to time 
became interested in its production and sale. 

An ambitious private enterprise for the manufacture of salt was undertaken 
about 1660, when Colonel Edmund Scarburgh at his own expense, “but to the 
infinite good of the country” erected a salt work. The Assembly gave him 
the use of the money from the tax of two shillings per hogshead of tobacco in 
Northampton County, to be repaid the following year in salt at two shillings 
six pence per bushel, and to encourage others to emulate his example forbade 
the importation of salt to the Eastern Shore after September, 1663. It was 
later enacted that if Colonel Scarburgh could not furnish a sufficient quantity, 
the inhabitants of Accomack and Northampton should be permitted to purchase 
salt from other persons, and in 1666 the earlier act forbidding the importation and 
sale of salt was repealed so far as Northampton was concerned.* But it seems 
probable that as the decade advanced Scarburgh found his salt works a profitable 
investment; for although in 1662 he had only two “salt boilers” listed among 
his various tithables, a few years later he had salt-works not only at “Occahan- 
nock House” but also at Gargaphia.® For many years of the seventeenth century 
the price of salt was thirty pounds of tobacco, the government-fixed maximum 
of two shillings, six pence per bushel.® 
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In the eighteenth century, it was during the Revolutionary War that the 
making of salt assumed proportions of considerable importance. Just as the 
making of salt, begun on Smiths Island in 1614, had been an answer to an 
essential need, so it was in 1776. So important, in fact, was the contribution 
of the Eastern Shore along that line that discussion of it may well be deferred 
and combined with that of other activities of the Revolutionary Era. 

When Governor Andros stated in 1697 that there was some tanning and 
shoemaking in Virginia,’ he could truthfully have added that much of that 
work was done on the Eastern Shore of Virginia. Various records show that 
the manufacture of shoes was a flourishing industry there the second half of 
the seventeenth century. Shoes were made in many families for the use of the 
members of the household, but they were also manufactured for sale both on 
the Eastern Shore and in other parts of the colony. In 1671, for instance, one 
hundred and forty-three pairs of shoes were sent over the Bay to York; most 
of them were plain shoes but a few were men’s and women’s French Fal)s and 
children’s shoes.§ 

Among the early manufacturers was Colonel Edmund Scarburgh, whose 
shop was probably first located on_ his plantation in Scarburgh’s Neck, and 
later on the Gargaphia plantation in Arcadia Neck. By 1662 he had a trade 
justifying employment of nine shoemakers, and in 1668, fourteen shoemakers.? 
Nathaniel Bradford of Bradford’s Neck on Machipungo Creek and Hugh Yeo 
of Yeo’s Neck on Pungoteague Creek were two other early entrepreneurs of 
the shoe industry. 

There is considerable evidence concerning both the abundance of raw 
material and the shortage of labor. In 1666 Hugh Yeo, who had emigrated 
from England about twenty-five years earlier, wrote his brother in Devonshire, 
requesting his assistance in procuring a good workman. He stated that he had 
had a tan house for seven years, that he had no difficulty in getting hides but 
that he did lack workmen, that he could handle five hundred hides a year if he 
had a person to negotiate the work, that he had two shoemakers and, if he could 
get more, he could employ them.!? In 1663 John West had had five hundred 
hides spoiled “for want: of timely tanning.” The wild animals of the forest 
as well as those domesticated in meadow and marsh, furnished the leather, fawn 
skins, doe skins, buck skins, and cow hides being at times listed in inventories. 
With hides easily secured, there was no unemployment problem for the tanner, 
and he perhaps, after several years, decided “by help and assistance of Almighty 
God to go for England the next shipping,” there to spend the proceeds from 
his labor. 

This shortage of labor was probably responsible for much of the poor 
leather and defective workmanship often spoken of by the historian Beverley. 
With inadequate and oftentimes unskilled labor, there was much careless work. 
In the legislation of 1691 regarding the shoe industry, one is impressed by the 
many restrictions imposed upon tanners, curriers and shoemakers. Occasionally 
inventories describe the grades of leather, ranging from the best to ver bad, 
and in one inventory of the year preceding the act, one-fourth of the hides 
listed are graded as indifferent or very bad.!? It is difficult to make any definite 
statement as to improvement in the quality of the shoes after the legislation; 
but in an inventory of 1698—at a time when the auditors and governor were 
commenting on the scarcity of skilled labor—of twenty-two hides, fifteen were 
“very ordinary,” five “indifferent,” and two “best.”23 

One kind of leather was used for the upper part of the shoe and another 
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kind for the sole and there were several grades of each kind. From inventories 
of the 1690s we get some idea of their cost, the best upper leather being valued 
at about thirteen shillings per hide, the best sole leather at about ten or eleven, 
the second grade of both upper leather and sole at seven or eight shillings, and 
the third, at five shillings per hide. In one of the inventories one kind of shoe is 
priced at £1.13s. per dozen shoes.* 





(Photo Courtesy of Dr. John W. Robertson) 


St. George’s Episcopal Church, Pungoteague, 
Accomack County 


(Broken sword of General West shown on monument) 


But though the price of shoes may seem small in comparison with those of 
today and their quality not always of the best, such was not the case in regard to 
the ships built. A boat, “staunch and strong,” was a necessity to the colonist. 
This necessity was expressed in a letter written by the Governor and Council 
of Virginia to the London Company in 1621, urging that shipwrights be sent 
over to build ships, pinnaces, and small vessels, without which the colonists 
could not prosecute discovery, trade with their neighbors, or transport them- 
selves and their goods from one place to another.’ 
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Virginia-built ships were early anchored along the shores of her easternmost 
peninsula. It has been said that the maiden trip of the first frigate built in Vir- 
ginia—the ship built in 1613 at Point Comfort by the order of Argall—was made 
to Cape Charles to secure fish for the inhabitants at Jamestown.’® A small 
shallop built at James City by the direction of Captain Thomas Barwick, who 
with twenty-five shipwrights had come to Virginia in 1622, was sold to Captain 
William Epps, Commander of the Eastern Shore in 1623.17 In 1625 Captain 
John Wilcocks, who since 1621 had been at the plantation called Accomack, 
sold a ship to William Claiborne.** 

Though the first vessels were usually small, in them sea pioneers sought 
and secured the wealth of the colonial world; and so such vessels, their builders, 
and their owners are not to be overlooked. John Toulson (Poulson?) was a 
shipbuilder of the 1630s and later, and among the ships built by him was a 
pinnace in which he had one-half interest. Richard Newport, one of the sons 
of Captain Newport, while living in Northampton County bought a shallop 
from the carpenter Thomas Savage, for the use of the merchant Henry Brookes. 
The price of the shallop, built apparently by Savage, was twenty pounds sterling 
or “one man servant and divers necessary tools belonging to the trade of a 
carpenter.”*? The boatwright William Stevens, delivered to Obedience Robins 
a shallop of twenty-six feet, another shipwright agreed to build for William 
Whittington a sloop of twenty-six feet, receiving for the work 4,400 pounds 
of tobacco.*? The mate of the Royal Oake, when caught trading illegally in 
1660, stated that “they” had another boat at the house of Major Waters and 
that they also had a sloop, which was being built there.** 

Various acts of the 1660s and later, giving exemption from export duties 
and castle duties to Virginia-owned and Virginia-built ships, and a Virginia 
statute giving Virginia-built vessels a premium in proportion to the tonnage 
of the ship,?* made it to the advantage of colonial merchants to trade in their 
own ships. In 1666 John Goddon entered a claim for a vessel of twenty-five 
tons built by him in Accomack County. John Bowdoin built the brigantine, 
the Northampton. Among the shipwrights of that period were James Fookes 
and John West. In 1665 Fookes agreed to build for the widow, Mrs. Ann 
Hack, a sloop that would carry thirty-five hogsheads of tobacco, and the 
following year he made a contract with the brother of Mrs. Hack, Augustine 
Herrman of Maryland, to build a sloop. Twenty years later the dimensions 
of another ship, the Phenix, built by James Fookes are given: the length of keel 
forty feet; the breadth, fourteen feet, nine inches, inside, and the depth eight 
feet and ten inches. In 1693 Lieutenant Colonel John West, stating that he had 
built a vessel of forty-five tons, decked and fitted for sea, petitioned the court 
for a certificate to the Assembly as encouragement for so doing.”4 

The owners of vessels, in order to be entitled to the privilege of “Virginia 
owners,” must obtain “a freedom for a ship,” the fee for which was ten shillings, 
payable to the secretary of the colony. One of these licenses or freedoms, as 
they were called, was given at Williamsburg by Governor Alexander Spotswood 
for the sloop Jangoteague (Chincoteague) of Accomack, owned by Charles 
Taylor and Skinner Wallop.” 

The ownership of the sloop Chincoteague by more than one person is 
typical. So often, indeed, was a colonist a joint or part owner in a ship that 
the word “partnership” seems appropriately derived. But the colonist, though 
he might have one-eighth part, or one-fourth, or one-half share of a sloop, 
ketch, or some other type ship, frequently held entire ownership in another boat 


' 
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or two. The “sloop called the Barbary,” the “long boat,” and the “fishing boat” 
listed in an inventory of 1717 seem to present a fairly typical enumeration.”¢ 

There was great variety in the type, size and value of the boats built or 
owned by colonists. They ranged from the canoe, convenient for use in the 
creeks, to the three-masted vessel, the bark; there was the pinnace, the sloop, 
the shallop, the ketch, the galiot, and the frigate. Sometimes the tonnage is 
given, but if the boat is small, merely the length and breadth, such as 16 x 7 or 
20x 10. ‘The prices also varied. The half-share of a sloop, purchased for 5500 
pounds of tobacco was resold for go0o pounds.** A shallop belonging to Southy 
Littleton was appraised at twenty-six pounds sterling. About the middle of 
the seventeenth century when political troubles forced Colonel Edmund Scar- 
burgh to make a sudden departure from Virginia, he sold several of his ships 
to William Bunton of Boston. In the circumstances, he probably sold at a 
loss; but, even so, the shrewd colonel did not lose heavily on the sales. A barque 
by the name of Deliverance, twenty tons, sold for fifty pounds short; a barque, 
the Mayflower, for one hundred and twenty pounds short; a galiot, the King 
David, for one hundred and eighty pounds sterling, and a shallop for twenty 
pounds sterling.?S 

For many decades of the eighteenth century, as well as the seventeenth, 
vessels were built chiefly for trade and were usually owned by the more pros- 
perous merchants and planters. During the American Revolution, as has been 
seen, individuals and companies maintained fruitful trading contacts with the 
West Indies; and so, from the standpoint of the shipbuilding industry privately 
controlled, it seems necessary merely to add that several of those ships were 
built in 1779 and 1780, with the tonnage of each ship comparatively small, 
perhaps fifteen, thirty, fifty, or a hundred tons.?° 

But there were also ships built on the peninsula by order of the Virginia 
government. In December, 1776 the governor of Virginia wrote the Maryland 
Council of Safety that four galleys of eighty-odd foot keel, intended for the 
protection of the Chesapeake Bay and adjacent capes and coasts, were then 
being built and that four more galleys much larger had been ordered to be built 
immediately.#° ‘These vessels and also those built in 1777, were built on the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia, on the Potomac, Rappahannock, Mattapony, Chicka- 
hominy and James rivers, and at Portsmouth, Gosport, and South Quay. After 
1777 vessels were chiefly built at the Chickahominy and Gosport shipyards.** 

It was in 1777 that the galleys Accomac and Diligence were built in Acco- 
mack County and stationed on the Eastern Shore.®? Galleys were generally 
thought of as having been a very insignificant class of boats, fit only to float 
safely in shallow water. It is true they were built so that they could easily 
retire up the creeks out of the range of British tenders, but they were also 
capable of sailing on the bay. They were very broad in proportion to their 
‘ength, and not drawing much water, could support immense weight upon their 
decks. They frequently transported troops with their horses and baggage and 
carried guns of the largest size. In their construction, strength and utility were 
the chief requisites. The average length on deck was about seventy-five feet, 
but the Accomac and Diligence were nearly ninety feet, and each carried two 
eighteen-pounders, four nine-pounders and several swivels, in all ten guns.°8 


6. Lercau INSTITUTIONS AND LAw ENFORCEMENT 


Important, however, as were the shipbuilding and other industrial activities 
of the Revolutionary and earlier periods, there were also institutional features 
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of vital concern to the individual and community. Legal developments and their 
application to various phases of life were essential to the security of the colonists. 

Particularly illuminating is the composition and development of the judiciary. 
The highest judicial tribunal in the colony was, until the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, the Assembly, which had supervision over the courts 
and both original and appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal cases. But 
usually the judicial business of the Assembly was confined to appeals from the 
General or Quarter Court, as it was first called, which became after 1682 the 
highest judicial authority in the colony. Before the middle of the century 
the original jurisdiction of that court began to be restricted to important civil 
cases, and its appellate jurisdiction was limited in 1647 to cases involving not 
less than 1600 pounds of tobacco or ten pounds sterling. Northampton, on 
account of its “remoteness from James City,” was allowed appeals only if 
double that amount. But that restriction, except the part applying to the Eastern 
Shore, was repealed, and in 1676 that exception was removed. During the 
greater part of the seventeenth century the General Court and Assembly were 
the only courts in the colony that could punish important criminal offenses, 
those affecting life or member. But with the reduction of the General Court 
sessions to two a year, there arose the need for a more speedy administration of 
justice, and early in the eighteenth century a new criminal tribunal, the court 
of Oyer and Terminer, was established. Near the close of the seventeenth 
century the British government had established a vice-admiralty court, thereby 
taking from the regular courts control over maritime cases. 

But another branch of the judiciary was needed. Indeed, the legal structure 
of colonial communities acquired a firm foundation through the adoption of 
the English system of counties and parishes. So familiar is the local government 
system, in general, that only a very brief summary is given. The county, the 
unit of local administration, had monthly courts presided over by commissioners 
or justices of the peace, appointed by the Governor and Council. These exer- 
cised jurisdiction in certain civil and criminal cases and attended to various 
other matters of local concern. In addition to the sheriff, the chief administra- 
tive official, the two churchwardens—the executive members of the vestry of 
the parish—and the clerk of the court, there were lesser magistrates, such as 
the coroner and constable. At times public attorneys and the prosecuting attor- 
ney played important roles. There were, moreover, various types of courts 
held: the courts of levy, a court of claims, special courts for maritime causes, 
the slave court, and the coroner’s court, as well as other courts for other needs 
and interests, such as the orphans’ court, the military court, and the court of 
probate. Along with the other legal institutions of England, there was intro- 
duced its long established jury system, the petit jury to decide matters of fact 
and the grand jury—and churchwardens—to make the presentments and indict- 
ments. The working of this system of local government finds abundant illus- 
tration in the records of the Eastern Shore. 

The year 1632 has been generally accepted as the date for the establishment 
of a monthly court in Accomack County, an act passed by the General Assem- 
bly March 1, 1631 (O.S.), being cited as proof.? It was ordered that monthly 
courts be held and kept “in remote parts of this colony: viz. for the upper parts; 
for Warwicke River, for Warrosquyoake; for Elizabeth City, for Accomack.” 
But monthly courts had been previously held in some of these places, and 
probably in Accomack also.? 
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The first record which bears a date is that of January 7, 1632 (O.S.); but 
preceding that record is the concluding portion of an earlier record. At least 
a page or two at the beginning of the volume are missing. ‘The first meetin 
recorded in the old Jeather bound volume was doubtless that held when the 
Governor and Council were present, at Accomack, in July, 1632. The court 
records, begun in 1632, continue in unbroken sequence to the present day, 
thereby entitling them to the distinction of being the oldest continuous county 
court records in America. 

There is, therefore, an especial interest attached to the names of the com- 
missioners appointed for the first monthly court of Accomack County, of 
which there is an official record, namely: Captain William Claiborne, Esquire, 
quorum, Obedience Robins, gentleman, Captain Thomas Graves, quorum, John 
Howe, gentleman, Captain Edmund Scarburgh, quorum, Roger Saunders, gentle- 
man, and Charles Harmar, gentleman.* They, like the commissioners for the 
other parts of the colony, were the leaders of the community. 

The number of the commissioners, or justices of the peace as they were 
called after 1661, varied. Eight was the number ordered after the Restoration. 
At that time the political situation was playing havoc with the personnel of the 
county court. As Francis Moryson stated, ““The commission of Accomack is 
very weak by reason that several of them are gone into England and others put 
out;”’ some Royalists had recrossed the Atlantic and some Parliamentarians had 
found their official status lowered. The Assembly had previously enacted that 
the justices appointed by the Governor and Council must also be desired by 
the court itself, and the courts of the Eastern Shore at times exercised their 
prerogative, securing the admission and removal of justices. But usually the 
same names filled the commissions until death intervened. Although it was 
necessary to issue new commissions to the justices when a governor died or was 
superseded by another, in most instances the old members were reappointed. 
Occasionally the county court had to prod a dilatory governor into activity, 
as did Accomack in 1683, when “many actions of great moment . . . (were) 
hanging and for want of said commission cannot be determined. . . .””7 

Yet many times there was far from a full attendance of the justices upon the 
meetings of the court. One historian estimates that previous to 1667, about 
five were present at every session of the courts of York, Henrico, Elizabeth 
City, Northampton and Accomack.§ The Assembly in 1647 enacted that, unless 
a commissioner had good cause for absence, he should be fined three pounds 
for each absence. It is not unusual to find records similar to the following: 
“Whereas Mr. Charles Scarburgh, Captain John West, Mr. John Wise absented 
and neglected the court . . . Ordered that they be fined 300 pounds of tobacco 
apiece according to Act.’”® Lack of remuneration for service and the long 
distances to be traveled, often over poor roads in bad weather, made the 
magistracy seem at times a disagreeable duty. So there was a sound reason for 
empowering four justices of the peace to constitute a court. 

In so far as there is information in regard to the ability and integrity dis- 
played in settling the problems and differences of the county, the record of the 
justices is in general of the highest type. According to the oath taken by the 
commissioner, he was to judge wisely and justly, to commit no wrong for gift 
or gain, to furnish no counsel in a case being tried, and to deal fairly by the 
poor as well as by the rich. 

There were probably some violations of that oath, and doubtless at times 
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barbed shafts were directed against individual justices or the entire court. In 
1666 there was a case of the court itself taking action against one of its mem- 
bers for violation of the oath for acting impartially.’ Several decades later there 
was criticism by a layman, Mrs. Susanna Luke, who stated that a certain judge 
was a “false, forsworn judge,” who kept “poor people from their rights,” and 
“for such unjust judges as he . . . the land mourned,” and this, she “would declare 
... before the Court, the Governor, and the King.” Probably the most numer- 
ous complaints concerned the too frequent adjournments of the sessions of the 
court. Apparently that abuse—one prevalent throughout the colony—continued 
for some time, no effective action being taken until the administration of 
Alexander Spotswood.” 

The sheriff was appointed for one year by the Governor and Council 
upon the recommendation of the commissoiners of the court, who submitted 
usually three names. Occasionally, however, there were deviations from the 
prescribed method.* The sheriff, after 1661, as one of the court commission, 
had the social and political rating of the other members of that caste; but even 
before that date he was a man of prominence in the county. The first sheriff 
of the “Plantation of Accomack,” appointed in 1634, was William Stone.” 
In 1659 John Custis was the sheriff of Northampton, an appointment made the 
year he received his naturalization papers for, although of English parentage, 
he had been a resident of Holland. In most instances, the name of each sheriff 
represents a man of energy and ability, for many and varied were his duties, 
one of the chief being the collection of the levies of the county. But the 
sheriff, like the justice, did not always escape criticism; and in the 1670s there 
was a case of maladministration.!® 

Another important official was the clerk of the court, Henry Bagwell being 
the first. The early clerks were appointed by the governor, but during the Com- 
monwealth, they were nominated by the county court, and after the Restoration, 
appointed by the Secretary. When reading the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century records one is impressed by the many evidences of the interest and care 
displayed by the clerks. Apparently they kept faithfully the oath administered 
to them, a copy of which had been sent to all the courts in 1665 by the Secretary, 
Thomas Ludwell. Another secretary, Nicholas Spencer, a decade or so later, 
sent to all the courts a letter of inquiry in regard to the “integrity and ability” 
of their clerk. The reply of the Northampton court was in the favor of their 
clerk with the request that he be continued in office.” 

Inasmuch as the building that houses the various records and transactions 
of the court is of more than ordinary concern and importance to the officials and 
laymen of the county, there may be some interest in two petitions of 1787 in 
regard to the location of the clerk’s office of Accomack County. There was 
a petition, signed by 268 persons, for the removal of the clerk’s office from 
Onancock to the Court House because of the inconvenience of having the 
court and the records in separate places, and also a counter petition, signed 
by 222 inhabitants, for the retention of the office at Onancock “because the 
custon is antique and the situation.” The removal of the office to the Court 
House was judged “reasonable.”!® 

The lawyer at times played an important role; but not always in the 
seventeenth century was he permitted to practice, and according to one act 
no attorney was permitted a fee. Later the Assembly specified fees and required 
a license. The client in his eagerness to win his case may have been partly to 
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blame for the large fees demanded by some attorneys. In the case, Teackle vs. 
Parker, the rector employing Major John Custis “promised him a fee to his 
content according to extraordinary pains he should or had taken.” Having 
won the case, Major Custis desired five pounds sterling, but the Reverend 
Teackle died before payment was made and the court thought four pounds a 
suitable reward.” 

Rules were set by the Accomack court the latter part of the seventeenth 
century for the procedure to be followed by attorneys practicing in that court. 
Standards were set in three respects, the language and manners of the attorney, 
the time of trial, and the method of pleading, all “agreeable to the practice of 
England.”?° Furthermore, in 1693 one of the propositions presented from 
Accomack County to the Assembly was that none be permitted to practice 
as an attorney without the approbation of the court where he practiced. The 
proposition was rejected.”* 

Among the public attorneys practicing in the colony, one of the most 
prominent about the middle of the seventeenth century was the versatile Colonel 
Edmund Scarburgh. In 1660 he was the attorney for Governor Berkeley in 
a controversy regarding a servant.22 He also won the Foxcroft-Gettering 
case. During the early part of the eighteenth century the name of Andrew 
Hamilton as an attorney occurs frequently, and among his clients were men 
from the Western Shore, such as Major Lewis Burwell, Dudley Diggs, and 
Philip Ludwell.** But Hamilton moved to Maryland and then to Philadelphia, 
where he was soon appointed attorney general and later, as an outstanding legal 
authority, in the John Peter Zenger case, helped to establish the freedom of 
the press. ‘There are many evidences in Virginia’s county records of the high 
esteem in which Hamilton was held—one of which was the bequest of Francis 
Makemie’s law books.?* 

Although it was not until 1711 that the governor appointed prosecuting 
attorneys for the counties, the Eastern Shore of Virginia, probably because 
of its isolation, had such an official as early as 1665, John Fawcett being ap- 
pointed by the Accomack court. But he soon complained that the profits of 
the place were too “small and inconsiderable to answer his trouble,’ and so 
the court released him and installed George Watson.” 

Illustrations of the various cases and types of business attended to by the 
different courts of the county are abundant and illuminate the life of the 
colonial period. At a court of levy, for instance, where taxes were assessed and 
payments made for various services performed for the county and where names 
ranged from burgess to janitor and the amounts from thousands of pounds of 
tobacco to a few hundred, we find that 8,748 pounds of tobacco was paid 
to Benjamin Nottingham in 1710-11 “for service done the county as burgess— 
with sloop hire to Williamsburgh,” and a like amount to Charles Floyd, burgess; 
or we note that 500 pounds was paid to the clerk, Robert Howson, “for two 
Record Books for the use of the county,” or even that in the year 1704 dis- 
bursements were made for “wolves killed.”*® Or again in a court of claims, 
we are interested in reading that during Queen Anne’s War, Matthew and 
Gilbert Moore claimed two hundred pounds each for serving as lookouts on 
Smith’s Island in connection with safeguarding the shipping of the colony.” 
At some of the special courts, concerned with equity proceedings for maritime 
causes, there might be a number of places represented. For instance, at a court 
held in Northampton for a debt of £197.14s. those directly involved were from 
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Boston and from three places in Virginia, the Rappahannock, Westmoreland 
County, and Middlesex County. The plaintiff had secured the services of two 
attorneys of the Eastern Shore.** 

Several cases in Northampton records illustrate the procedure used, after 
1692, in a special court of Oyer and Terminer for the trial of any slave accused 
of a capital crime.*” In the coroner’s courts there are one or two instances of 
the jury using the ordeal of touch, according to which the person suspected of 
committing the murder must touch the corpse, a change in its appearance denot- 
ing guilt of the person touching the body. In 1679 at a corner’s inquest in a 
case of infanticide the ordeal of touch was used by a jury composed of twelve 
women; one of the three persons required to undergo the test was indicted for 
the crime and ordered by the court to be taken to James City for further trial.*° 

Occasionally juries of women were called on to decide questions of fact in 
cases where women were charged with crime, such as in 1661 when the North- 
ampton court ordered the sheriff to “impanel a jury of women.” But almost 
thirty years earlier a “jury of Matrons” had served in the General Court.*1 
After 1642, when there was an act giving to the parties of an important suit a 
choice of trial by jury or by the judgment of the court, there were many jury 
trials in the county courts. But many records throughout the colonial period 
attest the unpopularity of grand jury duty. Sometimes one excuse and some- 
times another was presented. At one time when it was “alleged” by some 
members of the jury of inquest that they were ignorant of the laws necessary 
for making presentments, the court ordered the clerk to draw up a new copy of 
all the penal laws and to deliver it to the foreman of the grand jury. 

The enforcement of the law was indeed a matter of paramount importance 
and one testing again and again the strength and quality of the judicial machinery 
of the counties. In the Biblical Decalogue, applied by both Church and State, 
the Commandments most frequently broken and hence most frequently referred 
to in the statutes, were those in regard to oaths, Sabbath observance, slander, 
and immorality. There was theft, but that was comparatively infrequent. 
There was, however, considerable drinking, probably the chief cause of many 
of the broken Commandments. But if the offences following a fairly set pattern, 
not so the penalties. Only occasionally was there imprisonment, but there 
were various other types of punishment ranging from fines, large and small, 
the use of the whipping post, stocks, pillory, and ducking stool to unpleasant 
publicity and labor of one kind or another. Since many offences came under 
the critical eyes of both the grand jury and the churchwardens, various present- 
ments may be conveniently considered together, irrespective of the officers mak- 
ing the presentment. 

In the early years of the colony there was for drunkenness as for other 
offences considerable variation in the type of penalty inflicted, but in later years 
almost invariably the penalty was a fine. In the 1630s two married couples “for 
being drunk and falling out” were ordered to sit in the stocks at the time of 
divine service; but several decades later at one session of the court, it was fifty 
pounds of tobacco for each of seven men, and the middle of the eighteenth 
century it was still fifty pounds of tobacco, or five shillings, for the offence 
of drunkenness.?# 

Against the age-old offence of swearing, the young Assembly at Jamestown 
legislated. In 1619 it was declared, “for reformation of swearing,” that every 
freeman and master of a family after being thrice admonished should give five 
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shillings or their value to the use of the church where he lived;** but there were 
many violations of that and of later laws. Frequently court commissioners as 
well as many of unofficial status had to pay a fine, the amount ranging from 
twelve to fifty pounds of tobacco. Occasionally women, and perhaps one of 
high estate, were fined. Sometimes there was some other penalty; one offender 
was ordered to stand in the pillory half an hour with his crime in capital letters 
written upon his breast and then receive thirty lashes.®° 
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(Photo Courtesy of Dr. John W. Robertson) 
St. James Episcopal Church, Accomac Court House 


In the offences listed to be presented by the churchwardens, the second 
given is the violation of the Sabbath. In the laws regarding church attendance 
and the prohibition of work and travel on the Sabbath, one notes that during 
the Cromwellian Era, or Puritan regime, there were more specific restrictions 
and larger fines.*° In one of the first courts held in Accomack County after its 
formation in 1663, a complaint was made by the vestry aganist thirteen persons 
for Sabbath breaking. At one time a complaint was made to a member of the 
grand jury that on the Sabbath day at the time of the sermon there were very 
few in the church but over twenty persons drinking at John Cole’s house or 
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tavern.*’ ‘There weré only three lawful excuses for not attending church: 
absence from the county, attendance at another church, or illness. After the 
application of the Toleration Act of 1689 to Virginia, one could, by attending 
church once in two months, escape the penalty of five shillings or fifty pounds 
of tobacco, and Protestant dissenters were exempted from penalties for not at- 
tending the parish church.** But presentments did not cease. Just before the 
Revolutionary War one man was presented for not going to church within 
three months. 

The prohibition of work on the Sabbath was also violated. Perhaps seamen 
rolled away tobacco to carry on board the sloop or some person cut tobacco 
and another demanded tobacco all on the Sabbath day. One person was indicted 
for weighing a hog, another “for fishing on the Lord’s day”—though it was April— 
and one February five men for carrying home a canoe full of oysters.*° John 
Stratton was presented for boiling salt on Sunday, though the salt was needed 
by the Continental Army. 

Some offences, like birds of a feather, were grouped in close association, 
and though one presentment might cover two or more offences, the penalty 
usually was not single. Drinking and Sabbath breaking, drinking and cursing, 
were frequent companions. Not always, but often, the names of those pre- 
sented for drinking were of the less fortunate class; they were probably seeking 
relaxation and conviviality after a week of bodily fatigue and monotonous 
routine. 

There were many transgressions of the moral code, with many presentments 
among the servant or indentured class. About the time of the Restoration the 
law provided that a servant guilty of immorality must give additional time for 
the fine, five hundred pounds of tobacco, paid by the master; but if the master 
refused to pay the fine, the servant was ordered to be whipped, being given 
twenty-five lashes usually. But earlier, one man, as a penalty for immorality, 
was ordered to put in sufficient security to build a ferry boat over Old Plantation 
Creek or to have forty lashes and to acknowledge his offense before the congre- 
gation the following Sabbath.4° The parish was concerned with the additional 
expense attendant upon the rearing of the child, and so the court made an effort 
to have paternity acknowledged and to make the father give bond “to save the 
parish harmless” from support of the bastard child; but the problem was com- 
plicated by the transient character of much of the population. 

According to an act of 1679, hog stealing was “dayly practised” in the 
colony; but comparatively few instances of hog stealing were reported on the 
Eastern Shore—possibly because of the abundance of sea food available and the 
ease with which a livelihood could be secured. But one “Incorrigible” servant, 
who the previous year had been whipped and ducked, was given thirty lashes 
for stealing a pig. One Lancelot Jacques, for stealing or unlawfully killing two 
hogs, was ordered to receive corporal punishment instead of paying the fine 
of 2000 pounds.*t Occasionally there is a record in regard to the theft of silver 
or clothes. About the middle of the eighteenth century a defendant, who had 
been found guilty of selling a coat he had stolen, to a slave, was ordered to 
be imprisoned one month without bail and then to continue in prison until he 
could give security, for good behavior for a year, to the amount of ten pounds. 

From provisions of an act of 1661-62, one realizes how much time was 
directed to the quenching of quarrelsome spirits and the silencing of slanderous 
tongues. One of the first records of the Eastern Shore is of such a case.42_ Not 
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only men but also women “often slander and scandalize their neighbors,” and 
before and after the statute of 1662 ducking was a form of punishment sometimes 
used for women. The water was conveniently near, the method inexpensive, 
and the machine not difficult to operate. 

A letter sent in 1634 from Hungars parish by Thomas Hartley to Governor 
Endicott of Massachusetts gives a description of a ducking stool and an account 
of a ducking. At two o’clock in the afternoon, Betsey, the wife of John Tucker, 
having by the “violence of her tongue . . . made his house and the neighborhood 
uncomfortable,” was taken to the pond. The magistrate, the minister Mr. 
Cotton, and a large number of people were there assembled. “They had,” 
wrote Mr. Hartley, “ a machine for the purpose that belongs to the Parish, and 
which I was told had been so used three times this Summer. It is a platform 
with 4 small rollers or wheels and two upright posts between which works a 
Lever by a Rope fastened to its shorter or heavier end. At the end of the longer 
arm is fixed a stool upon which the said Betsey was fastened by cords, her gown 
tied fast around her feete.’ The machine having been moved to the edge of 
the pond and the rope slackened, the woman was allowed to go down under 
the water for half a minute. Then Mr. Hartley concluded, “Betsey had a stout 
stomach and would not yield until she had allowed herself to be ducked 5 
several times. At length she cried piteously, Let me go, Let me go, by God’s 
help Pll sin no more. Then they drew back the machine, untied the Ropes, and 
let her walk home... .”*° 

In those early days occasionally hurt feelings and injured reputations were 
healed by a public confession. One colonist for defaming the reputation of a 
woman was ordered to stand three Sundays, in time of divine service, before 
the face of the congregation in a white sheet with a white wand in his hand and 
ask her forgiveness in the form and manner indicated by the minister.*4 Occa- 
sionally, too, there were offenses not listed in the Decalogue, and with no pre- 
scribed penalty, often the punishment was fitted to the needs of the community 
or individual. When many persons disobeyed the order not to travel from 
their houses and plantations without carrying their arms and ammunition, the 
commissioners ordered that all offenders should meet at the parish church the 
following Saturday and cut the weeds about the church and the paths adjacent.*° 

Although court houses seem to be linked to the administration of justice, 
for many years neither of the two counties had a settled place for the holding 
of court. The commissioners were concerned, not with walls, but with laying 
the cornerstone of justice. The home of a commissioner had provided the first 
meeting place, and other meetings were held in a home, an ordinary, or some 
other building. For awhile the meetings of Northampton alternated between 
“Cherrystone, ’ the home of Colonel Obedience Robins, and “Occahannock,” the 
home of Colonel Edmund Scarburgh. But after the death of Colonel Robins 
and the formation of Accomack County, the order was given, in 1664, fora 
court house to be erected in the Town Field. With the enlargement of North- 
ampton in 1677, however, the court was moved to the Horns, and in 1690 a court 
house was built by Joseph Godwin, and on land given by him.*® 

With the exception of a few meetings held elsewhere, the court of Accomack 
County, formed in 1663, has had three locations for its meetings: Pungoteague, 
Onancock, and Matompkin, later called Drummondtown, and now known as 
Accomac. For almost a decade the court met in private homes located on 
Pungoteague Creek, at the house of Anthony Hodgkins, then at Thomas Fookes’ 
(or Fowkes), and in 1672 at Ambrose White’s; and from about 1673 to 1680 at 
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the ordinary of John Cole in Pungoteague. But with the expectation of a town 
being located at Onancock, according to an Act of the Assembly, a court house 
was built there. After the suspension of that Act, however, the court was 
brought to the Freeman plantation at Matompkin, purchased by John Cole. 
Though public opinion was divided as to the best location, the court was kept at 
Matompkin and in 1708 a new court house was erected, the first of the Accomack 
eighteenth century court houses. 

The building of prisons was an even later development than that of court 
houses. Prisons were needed chiefly as places of detention for debtors and for 
felons who were to be tried before the General Court at James City; except 
in unusual cases there was not imprisonment for any length of time. The sheriff, 
however, since he was charged with the keeping of the prisoners, was especially 
insistent upon having a prison. But despite periodic appeals from sheriffs for a 
“sufficient prison,” in each county the home of the sheriff, or an ordinary, or 
part of the court house, or a “logg’d prison” had to serve until the early part 
of the eighteenth century.*7 In 1731 “a good sufficient prison” was built in 
Accomack, with the builder, Richard Drummond, receiving 25,500 pounds of 
tobacco for his work.48 


7. THE Cuurcu oF ENGLAND AND Earty DIssent 


Since religious developments in Colonial Virginia were closely related to 
its civil government, it may be well to consider now some major aspects of the 
systems of worship on the Eastern Shore, one established by the government 
and others developed later by the will of the people. Throughout the seventeenth 
century and far into the eighteenth, the Anglican Church held the dominant 
position. Though Quakers and Presbyterians for a time seemed formidable, 
the development of toleration within the church itself saved it. As will be 
shown later, however, with the growth of religious dissent during the Revo- 
lutionary Era, the Baptists and Methodists seriously challenged and damaged 
Anglicanism. 

For many years such features of the Anglican system as the parish—the local 
unit of the church as well as of civil administration at first—the vestry, the 
ministers, and the building of churches were exceedingly important in the life 
of the community. The area of the parish and that of the county formed in 
1634 was the same, but in 1642-43 because of the large extent of Northampton 
and the great inconvenience to the inhabitants, the Assembly divided the county 
into two parishes, the bounds of one extending from Kings Creek southward 
and the bounds of the other from the northward side of Kings Creek to Nus- 
wattocks, each parish—the Upper and the Lower—including all the land within 
those limits between the Chesapeake Bay and the sea. In 1652 there was added 
a third parish, the “southside of Ocquahanocks Creek .. . upwards,” which was 
called Occahannock Parish.1 

The bounds and nomenclature of the parishes varied from time to time, the 
Upper Parish of the 1640s, for instance, being later called the Parish of Nassa- 
wadox or the Parish of Hungars or of Hungars and Nassawadox. The third 
parish previously formed, the Occahannock, came within the county of Acco- 
mack formed in 1663 and changed its name to that of the county. According 
to a report of 1680 Northampton County had at that time two parishes and Acco- 
mack County one parish.? But by an act of 1691, in response to the petition of 
the Northampton burgesses, the two parishes of Northampton were united, 
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taking the name of Hungars Parish.? For many years Accomack Parish had the 
same bounds as the county, but in 1762 the parish was divided, the upper part 
retaining the name Accomack and the lower becoming St. George’s Parish.* 

The parish, as the local unit of ecclesiastical government, had its lay officials, 
the earliest and most important being the churchwardens. In addition to making 
presentments of offenses, assisting in keeping the parish register of marriages, 
births, and deaths, their special duty was to collect the taxes levied by the 
Assembly for the support of the clergy. The earliest local court record extant 
in Virginia bears witness both to this duty of the churchwardens and to the 
authority of the county commissioners. At a court held at the Plantation of 
Accomack on January 17, 1632-33, the order was given that the churchwardens 
should have “power to distrayne upon goods and chattels” of all the inhabitants 
that had not paid their corn and tobacco to the minister, according to the act 
of the last General Assembly.® Perhaps the various duties and broad powers 
of those executive officers tended to develop in them an autocratic spirit. At 
times there was autocratic procedure. 

The churchwardens, however, were only a part of the ruling body of the 
parish. In the 1630s other officials were appointed or elected, and they together 
with the churchwardens formed the vestry, a group increasingly dominant in 
the affairs of the Anglican Church. The organization of the vestry on the 
Eastern Shore in 1635 again illustrates the alliance of Church and State. An 
order was sent from the General Court to the minister of the parish, who pre- 
sented it to the county court; and that body appointed a vestry to execute the 
order. Of the twelve vestrymen appointed, including the minister, five were com- 
missioners present at that meeting of the court, and the others were either 
absent commissioners or other men prominent in the parish and county.® 

The first meeting of the vestry was held on the feast day of St. Michael, 
September 29, 1635, and was attended by nine members, the minister being 
among those absent. Plans were made for executing the order of the General 
Court for the building of a parsonage. The responsibility of making the contract 
and attending to other features of the work was placed upon the churchwardens. 
Another vestry record imbedded within that first book of court records is dated 
May 20, 1636. At that meeting, attended by the minister and six others, there 
was discussion and action upon such matters as the salary of the clerk, the fee 
and place for burial, the fine for absentee vestrymen, the providing of pulpit 
furniture, and the responsibility of freemen in regard to contributions." 

Among the duties of the vestry was that of dividing the parish into precincts, 
and usually between Faster and Whitsuntide there was a “marking and renewing” 
of every man’s bounds of land.8 The assessing of the parish taxes was, however, 
the duty that most frequently occasioned criticism and dissatisfaction. 

In general, appointment, and not election, of vestries seems to have been 
the practice on the Eastern Shore; but there was an insistent demand by many 
parishioners for a different system. It is, in fact, important to note that in the 
eighteenth century Accomack and Northampton as well as other Virginia 
counties presented in vain to the House of Burgesses various petitions and bills 
for free elections of vestries with limited tenure. In 1770 moreover, there came 
from Northampton a complaint of irregular election, inconvenient residence, 
and some illegal practices and unwarrantable proceedings of the vestry of 
Hungars parish and the petition that it be dissolved.® Apparently such conduct 
by the yestries had much to do with the success of the dissenting movement that 
swept the Eastern Shore during the Revolutionary Era. 
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Since the power and prestige of the church was to suffer in competition 
with dissenting sects, it may be well to consider one of its basic features, the 
ministry. On the Eastern Shore as in other parts of Virginia probably the 
aspects most noticeable were the inadequacy of the supply, the infrequency of 
induction, and the uncertainty of the salary. 

The scarcity of the supply seems to have been responsible for some irregu- 
larities in appointments. Not only during part of the Cromwellian Era, when 
the people were permitted to choose their ministers, but also at other times 
some pulpits of the Church of England were filled by non-conformists, among 
them John Rosier, a minister living in Northampton in the 1640s, and Francis 
Doughty who pursued a peripatetic course through Massachusetts, New York, 
and Virginia. Although many non-conformists driven from the fold by the 
Act of Uniformity of 1662 became dissenters, some of them as ministers re- 
ceived appointments. The vestry of the Lower Parish of Northampton wrote 
in 1676 that they had hired Daniel Richardson, an unorthodox minister, “from 
year to year... until we could supply ourselves with an able orthodox divine.” 
At that time, however, they had invited to their parish Isaac Key, a “reverend 
gentleman. ..so well known” to Sir William Berkeley that the governor, who had 
found refuge a few months earlier on the Eastern Shore, may have been in- 
fluential in securing him.1t The appointment of readers for the prayers and 
homilies of the church and the catechism of the children and servants in all 
parishes “destitute of incumbents” also attested the need.22 Among the readers 
of Accomack County were Samuel Jones of the year 1666, and possibly longer, 
Robert Watkins who died in 1689, and Robert Hutchinson, who’ in 1705 
aroused the ire of a prospective groom by demanding “one good piece of eight” 
for publishing the banns of matrimony.'? In 1697 when there were fifty parishes 
in Virginia and only twenty-two ministers, Accomack was one of the parishes 
without a minister. There was a vacancy left by the death of the Reverend 
Thomas Teackle in 1694 which was not filled until the arrival of the Reverend 
William Black in 1709.14 

“According to your prudent desire I do require that he be immediately in- 
ducted,” Governor Berkeley had written in 1676 in regard to the Reverend 
Isaac Key. Key was apparently one of the few ministers of the Eastern Shore, 
or of the Western Shore, to be inducted. The governor inducted or installed 
the minister when presented by the parish; but in most instances the parish did 
not present. ‘The consequent hiring of the minister by the vestry from year 
to year, was one of the weaknesses of the colonial church most frequently at- 
tacked by Commissary Blair. The ministers themselves declared that the people 
in general were averse to the induction of the clergy, the want of which 
exposed them to “the great oppression of the vestries; who act often arbitrarily, 
lessening and denying . . . Lawful salaries.” Among those signing that statement, 
made at a convention of the clergy at Williamsburg in 1719, were James Fal- 
coner and John Monroe, each of whom had served in the parishes of the Eastern 
Shore.'® In 1724 it seems that not more than five ministers in all Virginia were 
inducted; four in parishes of the Western Shore and William Black of Acco- 
mack Parish. That parish, having been without a minister for about fifteen years, 
had inducted Black in order that he might be “the more encouraged to stay.” 
But Thomas Dell of Hungars Parish had not been inducted. 

One of the very early laws of the colony was that no man should dispose 
of his tobacco before the minister was paid, and furthermore that the minister’s 
share must be of the first and the best tobacco and corn.17 The amount then, 
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and for many years, was ten pounds of tobacco and one bushel of corn for every 
tithable. That was the amount levied in 1623 for the salary of Francis Bolton, 
apparently the first minister on the Eastern Shore.’® In 1661 the salary was £80 
in addition to the glebe and perquisites. Governor Berkeley declared that the 
ministers were well paid, but doubtless there were those who, like Thomas Teakle, 
found their salary in arrears.'9 For the payment of the £80, the parishes 
usually allowed their minister 16,000 pounds of tobacco, but because of the 
variability of the tobacco, the quality of the tobacco, and the failure of some 
parishioners to make payment, the “circumstances” of the minister were “pre- 
carious and uncertain.” Thomas Dell wrote in 1724 that the value of his living 
was £53 sterling, and William Black stated that, although the law of Virginia 
valued his salary at £80 sterling, it seldom exceeded £40 and was often very 
unseasonably paid.*° “There was perhaps good reason that some ministers who 
had been inducted and had procured plantations of their own, engaged in secular 
pursuits, usually agriculture and trade. Thomas Teackle, for instance, a large 
landholder who for almost half a century administered to the inhabitants of 
the Eastern Shore, had trading operations with the West Indies and other places. 

In considering that very important feature, the character of ministerial 
leadership, one finds that in general the ministers merited approval. In the 
colony there were, to be sure, a few unworthy ministers whose suspension or 
removal was recommended by the Bishop of London and occasionally there 
was other ground for criticism, such as the prosecution in 1701 of Peter Collier, 
minister in Northampton County, and John Waugh, minister in Stafford, for 
clandestine marriages in contempt of the laws.24_ Moreover, in the eighteenth 
century occasionally there were ministers who indulged a “disposition to luxury” 
with perhaps disastrous results financially. The Reverend Richard Hewitt’s pur- 
chase of Lisbon and Madeira wines, superfine flour, and other items testifying 
to extravagant standards of living, led to the borrowing of huge sums and 
the mortgaging of his estate.22. There were, however, on the Eastern Shore as 
in other parts of Virginia, “worthy, prudent, and pious Clergymen” who met 
with the “Love, Reputation, Respect and Encouragement that such good men 
may deserve and expect.” Even though some parishioners may have agreed 
with Governor Berkeley in thinking it would be better if ministers prayed 
oftener and preached less,24 various bequests from parishioners testify to the 
respect and affection won by ministers. The Reverend William Cotton, charac- 
terized by Stephen Charlton in the 1630s as a “black-coated rascal,” was so highly 
esteemed by a poor parishioner that from his meager estate he left a bequest to 
the minister. Furthermore, Charlton who had imprudently expressed the desire 
of kicking Mr. Cotton “over the Pallyzados,” was ordered by the court to build 
a pair of stocks, to sit in them three Sabbaths during divine service, and to ask 
Mr. Cotton’s forgiveness.?° 

Thomas Teackle seems to have been guiltless of the very serious charge 
brought against him by the rash and impulsive Edmund Scarburgh and for many 
years longer served his parishioners in Northampton and Accomack counties 
most acceptably. He had, as early as 1651 (O. S.), patented an estate at Crad- 
dock and was called the minister of the Upper Parish of Northampton County, 
although it was not until after 1669 that he changed his residence from Old 
Plantation to Craddock.26 The latter location was more convenient for the 
discharge of his ministerial duties, and especially for those of the church at 
Pungoteague in Accomack County. In regard to length of service, ability, and 
scholarship, Thomas Teackle probably had few superiors in the colony. It is 
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perhaps significant that he was succeeded in Northampton by John Monroe, the 
brother-in-law of Commissary Blair,?7 and in Accomack by William Black, 
one of the few ministers inducted. 

Irrespective of the type of minister and the treatment accorded him, 
considerable interest was displayed by the parishioners in their church building. 
In 1622, the Virginia Company, because of its poverty and demoralization, could 
not carry out its plans for building churches; but in the following year the 
Virginia Assembly ordered a house or room to be “sequestered” in every planta- 
tion for the worship of God.?* On the Eastern Shore the first church was on 
Old Plantation Creek, near Fishing Point, and was probably built in the 1620s, 
for in 1634 the roof was being repaired.*® According to an early description the 
building was of “insignificant dimension constructed of roughly riled logs 
cemented loosely with wattle, the whole enclosed with Pallysadoes for protec- 
tion against the Indian tribes, an ever present menace to peace and safety.”° 
Proponents of a theory, recently advanced, that this church near Fishing Point 
was not the first church, but the second church and that it was built in 1641, 
overlook other authentic evidence and historical ramifications supporting the 
conclusion that the first church was located near Fishing Point. Inasmuch 
as this and some other points in regard to the date and location of several 
churches are of controversial character, requiring for an adequate discussion 
more space than is here available, it seems advisable to confine the present treat- 
ment, in general, to major developments and to statements that can be briefly 
given. 

Another church was built within a few years, probably not long after 1638, 
for a fine imposed that summer was used “towards building a church.”*! Erected 
probably in the 1690s was the church, which in 1698 was standing on land first 
secured by Lady Dale and which had come into the possession of Edward 
Douglas, located on Old Plantation Creek but only a few miles from Magotha 
Bay and hence referred to as the Magotha Bay Church.*? 

The first church of the Upper Parish was built at Nuswattocks in the late 
1640s or a few years after the division of the county into two parishes. With 
the creation of a third parish, the Occahannock, in 1632, this church became 
that of the middle parish or Hungars Parish, as it was later called, and was 
usually referred to as Hungars Church.** About 1679 the decision was reached 
to build a new church for Hungars Parish and another site was selected, the field 
of Major William Spencer, who deeded the ground for the church and an acre 
for a church yard or burial place.** The contract made that year by the church- 
wardens, John Michael and Argoll Yeardley, with Simon Thomas called for 
dimensions forty by twenty-five feet with the wall placed ten feet high “upon 
the poster,” and a payment of 10,000 pounds of tobacco for the work.®5 The 
arrangement, however, had been made by the vestry without the consent of 
the parish and a controversy developed. The matter was taken to the Governor 
and Council and for a time all work on the building was prohibited.** The 
church, the frame of which was standing in 1680, was probably completed a 
year or two later; for among the debts due the contractor, Simon Thomas, 
early in October, 1682, was one of 7,000 pounds from Argoll Yeardley and John 
Michael for the church.** Doubtless the church was weakened by the dissension 
within its membership; for in the request of 1691 for a reunion of the parishes, 
among the reasons given is that it would enable the parishioners to build a 
decent church.*® 
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Although the date generally given for the erection of the present Hungars 
Church, a brick structure, is 1751, it is probable that it was built a decade 
earlier. Thomas Preeson in his will dated 1756 refers to “the new church of 
Hungars Creek” and states that in 1751 the churchwardens had given him a 
“pew marked T. P.” in return’ for a deed to an acre of ground on which the 
church stood.22 But it was not unusual for land to be given some time after a 
church was built. Moreover, as early as May, 1742, the inhabitants of Hungars 
Parish made a complaint to the House of Burgesses concerning the disposal 
of the pews “in the new church.’”?° 

An early church, and probably the first erected in Accomack County, 1s 
St. George’s at Pungoteague. Whether or not the present building, constructed 
of brick and originally in the form of a cross, is the first church or the second 
church on that site is a controversial point. By the end of the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century, the building, whether frame or brick, was in need of 
repairs, and in response to a petition from some of the inhabitants of Accomack 
Parish, the House of Burgesses passed a resolution that the vestry of the parish 
should make all necessary repairs to “the mother church.’*4 About a decade 
later, in 1738, there are court references to the tobacco levied for the building 
of the Pungoteague church.*” 

The petition of the parishioners of Accomack Parish in 1675 is of interest in 
regard to church buildings in the county. The parishioners had “very lately 
contributed to the utmost of their abilities for the building of a church,” which 
was standing unfinished, and furthermore, “as if it were an easy thing to build 
churches,” the vestry wished to build another church. ‘The petitioners thought 
this “contrary both to law and reason, at least until the first be finished,” and 
prayed they might not “be oppressed with rash, unreasonable taxes so far 
above their abilities to pay.”* The unfinished building was doubtless St. 
George’s at Pungoteague, begun in the late 1660s or 1670 and neglected during 
the troubled period of the reunion of the two counties.** 

Apparently the other church referred to by the parishioners was the 
Occocomson or Assawaman Church as it was later called; for in 1680 two tracts 
of land were given for the building of a church in that part of the parish. 
Erected some years later, the church, built of brick was located on the land 
given by William Taylor, Sms ; 

Following the order of 1680 for the establishment of a town at Onancock 
there are references to a church there.46 The church was in use, however, a 
very short time. 

Although Assawaman Church in the upper precinct of the county and 
St. George’s in the lower were convenient for many inhabitants, there were 
others who found the distance to either church considerable. So in 1720 a 
petition was presented for a church “convenient to the center” of the county 
and “not as directed by the vestry.” Presented by the burgesses of Accomack, 
the bill for a church to be built upon Long Love Branch, near John Taylor’s 
plantation, received the assent of the governor in py22e 

Before discussing the growth of religious dissent on the Eastern Shore, two 
other churches built during the eighteenth century should be mentioned. On 
the eve of the Revolution, following the division of Accomack Parish into two 
parishes in 1762, two new churches were erected, one for the upper part of 
each parish. That for Accomack Parish, a wooden building located near the 
Maryland boundary line, was called the New Church, giving its name later to the 
village of that neighborhood. The new church for St. George’s Parish, a large 
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brick building located on land given by John Felton in 1764, near the present 
town of Onley, was erected in 1767.48 

In 1724 William Black, the minister of Accomack Parish, in referring to the 
three churches belonging to his parish—Assawaman on the seaside, St. George’s on 
the bayside, and the Middle Church on the middle road—and stating that all 
persons within ten miles of each church usually attended, added that they had, 
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“God be praised,” few or no dissenters and the churches could not contain all 
that came.?? At that time the Church of England on the Eastern Shore did have 
ecclesiastical dominance and it held its commanding position until undermined 
by the Baptist and Methodist dissenters of the Revolutionary Era. But that 
period of eighteenth century preeminence was not attained without a struggle 
with dissenters of the seventeenth century. It was not attained, in fact, until 
dissenters had become militant, had triumphed, and then had grown weak in 
their success. 

During the period of the Commonwealth the Quakers, who already had a 
foothold in the colony, were strengthened by incoming members as well as by 
political developments. Their activities indicate a fairly definite and aggressive 
program; they refused to pay tithes, undermined the influence of the clergy, 
proselyted among church members, and brought in Quaker preachers from 
other communities. 

In 1661-62 an attempt was made by the Northampton Court to secure back 
payments from some delinquents in Hungars Parish who were either Quakers or 
sympathetic to that society. Henry White, whose name heads the list of non- 
contributors, declared that Mr. Teackle preached false doctrine and that the 
Anglican clergy were ravening wolves and hungry dogs preaching no longer 
than they were fed.*° 
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Earlier, in April, 1658, the Quaker missionary, William Robinson, who was 
accused of heresy and of being “a seducer of the people to faction” and of com- 
mitting in open court the felony of denying the humanity of Christ, was ordered 
to be transported across the Bay to the Governor. His clothes, chest, and other 
personal property were sold by the sheriff to pay part of his charges. A local 
leader of the Quakers, Henry Vaux, who had entertained ‘William Robinson 
and had refused to give security for good behavior, was imprisoned by order 
of the General Court from June 29 to July 30." 

Within two years the militant tactics of the sect made clear the issue and 
in March, 1659-60, the Assembly passed a bill for suppressing the Quakers. 
Henry Boston, Thomas Leatherbury, Henry White, Ambrose Dixon, William 
Colbourne, John Hale, and Mr. Denwood were among those presented to the 
Northampton court for breach of law concerning Quakers, some being fined 
and some left to the mercy of the Governor and Council. Henry Vaux, pre- 
viously imprisoned for obstinacy, was also referred to the Governor; for under 
the pretence of transferring Quakers up the Bay, he was setting them ashore at 
Nassawadox.*” 

But the vigilance of the Northampton authorities together with the hos- 
pitality of the Maryland governor, made the Eastern Shore of Maryland rather 
than that of Virginia the site of a Quaker settlement. For in November, 1661, 
Governor Calvert in response to a petition from “divers persons” from North- 
ampton issued a commission for settling the Eastern Shore below the Choptank 
River, allowing fifty acres for every person transported. By May, 1662 fifty 
tithabies were seated at Manokin and Annemessex, settlements which were to 
help form Somerset County in 1666.°° 

The Virginia government, however, moved by territorial interest and re- 
ligious zeal soon asserted its authority over those settlers; for the region to 
which the Maryland government had invited the Quakers was that also claimed 
by Virginia. In the September Assembly of 1663 the first act prohibited the 
unlawful assembling of Quakers and the second act concerned the boundary 
between the Eastern Shore of Virginia and Maryland. By the latter act the 
surveyor general, Colonel Edmund Scarburgh, was ordered to command all the 
inhabitants on the Eastern Shore of Virginia from Watkins Point southward 
to render obedience to the government of Virginia and make payment of their 
public dues.°* In October, Scarburgh, accompanied by Colonel Stringer, four 
members of the Accomack court and about forty horsemen, went to Annemessex 
and Manokin to publish the commands of the Assembly. His report of his 
proceedings gives the names of some of those Quakers and other dissenters, 
arrested by him for refusing obedience, the leaders were Stephen Horsey, 
George Johnson, Thomas Price, Ambrose Dixon, and Henry Boston. The report, 
moreover, reveals the relationship of dissent and emigration in one colony and 
tolerance and settlement in another.*° 

Some Quakers, however, remained in Virginia holding to their beliefs with 
a quiet tenacity, among them the landholder Nicholas Waddelow and his daugh- 
ters—Comfort, Temperance, and Patience—and George Johnson the Elder, a 
Quaker of considerable influence. Occasionally there were clashes with local 
authorities, such as when Roger Mikell, summoned to give evidence in a case, 
refused to swear and was committed to the sheriff’s custody until he gave oath.°® 
For the English Toleration Act of 1689, giving freedom of worship to Protestant 
dissenters, was not applied to Virginia until 1699, and not until 1705 was there 
the Virginia statute providing that Quakers could give their evidence by affir- 
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mation.’ As early as 1689, however, the statements of Thomas and Susanna 
Brown and of Christopher Mather were accepted as “good proof,” and again in 
1696 inasmuch as “their lives and conversations were well known” to the 
Northampton court.°® 

The Quakers had first assembled in a ten-foot building in Northampton 
County. In Accomack County in 1683 there was standing near Guildford 
Creek a small meeting house, which though burned in 1695 was rebuilt within 
three years. The Quakers remaining in Northampton had a meeting house at 
Nassawaddox.®? 

The Quakers were encouraged by visits of the outstanding leaders of their 
sect. George Fox in 1672 came to the Eastern Shore of Virginia as well as of 
Maryland. More than a generation later Thomas Story made a tour of the 
Eastern Shore, and Samuel Bownas during his second tour also went to the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia.°° 

Missionary effort won converts, some of whom were persons of prominence 
and wealth. Perhaps of especial interest is the name of Matilda West, the widow 
of Lieutenant Colonel John West and the daughter of Colonel Edmund Scar- 
burgh, who almost half a century earlier had led the expedition against the 
Quakers.** Although it was not until 1717-18 that the Virginia act prohibiting 
the unlawful assembly of Quakers was repealed by order of the King in Coun- 
cil, the conduct of the Quakers on the Fastern Shore, during the closing years 
of the seventeenth century, had won for them not merely toleration but respect 
and honor. 

Respect was also accorded to another dissenting sect that appeared during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. Well known is the story of the call 
that went from the Eastern Shore of Maryland to the Presbytery of Ireland 
for a leader of the Presbyterian faith, the response of Francis Makemie, and his 
ministry in Maryland and Virginia in which there occurred such developments 
as the Toleration Act, the formation of the Presbytery in Philadelphia, and 
“for preaching pernicious doctrine” in New York his imprisonment, trial, and 
acquittal. 

By 1688 Francis Makemie was on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, and there 
he maintained his residence, except for a brief period in Barbados, until his 
death. His marriage to Naomi, the daughter of William Anderson, a wealthy 
planter and merchant of Onancock, brought about his participation in many 
commercial transactions.® 

Ever zealous in his profession, his preaching brought him into conflict with 
the local authorities of the Eastern Shore of Virginia. With a clear envisioning 
of all the features of the problem—a marked characteristic of the man—he was 
present at the General Assembly in the spring of 1699 when there was an 
acknowledgment of the application of the English Toleration Act of 1689 to 
Virginia, permitting Protestant dissenters to be absent from the Anglican Church 
provided they attended a place of religious worship at least once in two months. 
Apparently before the enactment of that statute, Makemie had petitioned for 
that “freedom and liberty of conscience that is allowed by laws of England,” 
for he had been called into the Council Chamber and informed that all dissenters 
should have such liberty. Makemie then secured from the Accomack court a 
license to preach at his home at Onancock and also at his house near Pocomoke.*4 

Makemie also preached on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. In 1705 another 
meeting house was built and it, too, was located in Maryland, not in Virginia. 
His keen intelligence had accurately appraised the ecclesiastical situation in Acco- 
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mack. After the death of the Reverend Thomas Teackle, rector of Accomack 
Parish, the vacancy remained unfilled for fifteen years, and it seems probable 
that many members of St. George’s Church and Assawaman Church listened 
with a clear conscience to the brilliant and scholarly Presbyterian divine. For 
the time being, the Presbyterian was willing “to let well enough alone.” 

It is also to be recalled that the Quakers had already succeedea before the 
arrival of Makemie in drawing many dissenters to themselves. In 1692, more- 
over, there was a clash between the Presbyterian and the Quaker George Keith, 
who had held meetings in Onancock and at Nassawadox. Soon Makemie pub- 
lished at Boston “An answer to George Keith’s libel or a catechism published 
by Francis Makemie.” 

Makemie was astute enough to see the necessity of a Presbyterian organiza- 
tion in America if that sect was to take its place by the side of others earlier 
established. After his return from Barbados in 1699, his leadership is noteworthy. 
Among other developments, there was held at Philadelphia, in 1706, the first 
Presbytery, with Makemie, it is believed, serving as Moderator. Realizing, too, 
the need of support from across the ocean as well as of organization at home, 
Makemie prevailed upon the ministers of London to undertake the support of two 
itinerant ministers for two years and then allowing them to settle, and then to 
send two more on the same conditions. Such an arrangement if continued would 
have supplied the ministerial leadership so greatly needed at that tine.) DUE 
shortly after Makemie’s death the plan was discontinued. Francis Makemie died 
in 1708, a comparatively young man. It seems significant that the following 
year the vestry of Accomack Parish inducted the Reverend William Black. 
Presbyterianism soon languished among the groups that had previously sup- 
ported it. 


8. SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES 


* But institutional aspects other than those of Church and State received the 
attention of the colonists. Although there was no public school system in 
colonial Virginia there was considerable interest in education. 

On the Eastern Shore, as in other parts of Virginia, the landholders and 
merchants, in general, comprised the educated class and the servants and laborers, 
the illiterate. Figures in regard to the signatures of those petitioning for a new 
road and of those making the road may serve as an illustration. Of the fifteen 
persons petitioning—chiefly the men through whose land the road was to pass— 
only two names were signed by a mark; of the thirty names of persons listed as 
making the road—the servants and laborers—twenty-four were signed by a mark.? 
But those were the signatures of men. In a jury of twelve women, impanelled 
on a case of infanticide, in Accomack County, 1679-80, between the first and 
last names of eight of the women there is an initial or mark, usually the sign of 
illiteracy.? A ratio of one third to two thirds was probably the degree of literacy 
and illiteracy at that time. 

In each community, the men politically and socially prominent usually 
took the initiative in regard to the education of their children and the justices 
of the peace paid due regard to the tuition of orphans and indentured children. 
In many wills there are provisions for the education of children, the charges for 
which were to be secured from the increase of cattle or the labor of servants, the 
sailing of ships, the produce of the land, or even the sale of the land. One 


testator bequeathed to his wife his schooner, to aid her in maintaining and 
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educating their children; another requested that 500 acres be sold for the educa- 
tion of his son; another man, though signing the will by a mark, allotted “the 
best share” of the property for his son’s education.? 

Often provision was made for the daughter as well as for the son. One 
daughter was “to be improved to her best advantage until she shall come to her 
age [sixteen years] or till her day of marriage.” One widow bequeathed to her 
granddaughter 1000 pounds of tobacco, “to be paid in schooling.” William 
Anderson, the merchant-planter, bequeathed to three granddaughters £50 
sterling for their education.4 The majority of testators specified the number 
of years the child should remain at school, perhaps five years or seven, or until 
he should reach the age of seventeen years. 

But wills attest the regard for scholarship no more strongly than do the 
efforts of the county officials to see that the provisions of the wills were executed. 
If the estate did not “reach to a free education,” and there was no relative or 
friend willing to become the guardian, the child was apprenticed. It was the 
duty of the master or guardian to teach the orphan to read or write. Later 
in the eighteenth century the curriculum included ciphering also. In the court 
orders for the orphan to be kept at school for a certain period of time, the fre- 
quently recurring phrase “without intermission” indicates the attempt of the 
justices to secure regular attendance. 

Although the type of education provided was in most instances elementar 
in character, occasionally there is some phrase such as a “liberal education.’® 
Francis Makemie requested that his two daughters be given “a sober, virtuous, 
religious education either here or elsewhere, Brittain, New England, or Phila- 
delphia.”* Ephraim Waggoman requested that his son William be placed in the 
tuition of William Hayward, who lived in Somerset County, Maryland, and 
be educated in Latin and the study of law.§ 

Instruction might be given by a tutor in the home of the child, and not 
infrequently such an arrangement developed into a community school or even 
into a boarding school. Sometimes not the parents but the instructor took the 
initiative in providing such a school. Nathaniel Capell seems to have been a 
schoolmaster for more than twenty years. About the year 1678 he was teaching 
the children of John Savage and in 1701 he was bringing suit against Peter Collier 
for a debt due for the “schooling of said defendants son-in-law” (stepson), 
William Kendall.2 Often there are references to a schoolhouse, and usually it is 
located near a creek, a favorite location of the colonial planter. 

For those children serving as apprentices, there were usually educational 
conditions included in the indenture. The master must teach not only “the 
art and mystery and trade” of a blacksmith, a shoemaker, a weaver or some other 
but also the art of letters. One apprentice of the year 1701 was to be taught 
to read any chapter in the Bible.19 About that time the male apprentice was to 
be taught to read and to write; the female apprentice was to be taught to read 
but nothing was said about writing. 

Moreover, for those parents having no property to invest in the education of 
their children, there were in some parts of Virginia “free schools.” On the 
Eastern Shore as early as 1659 William Whittington had given to Northampton 
County 200 acres on which to build either a court house and prison or a house 
for a free school, also providing for the use of the free school “if it go forward” 
2000 pounds of tobacco.14_ That school did not “go forward,” but early in the 
eighteenth century a free school was endowed by the English merchant, Samuel 
Sandford, who had lived for awhile on the Eastern Shore. His will, probated 
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in 1710, provided that the profits of 3420 acres should be used for the education 
of poor children living in the upper part of Accomack County, from Guildford 
Creek to the boundary line of Maryland. The management of the endowment 
was placed in the hands of the county and parish officers.!7 

Occasionally one comes across references indicating that some parents 
desired and were able to finance for their sons a secondary or collegiate educa- 
tion in England. George Parker of Northampton was at school in Bristol about 
1676-79.18 John Custis II, in his will of 1691, requested that £100 sterling be 
set apart for the maintenance of his grandson, John Custis, at school in England. 
In 1703 Madame Tabitha Hill, the widow of John Custis Il, stated that she 
would assume the cost of the grandson’s education provided the father did not 
send him to Oxford. There is no doubt that Madame Hill, née Tabitha Scar- 
burgh, wanted John Custis IV to go to Cambridge University where her great- 
erandtather, grandfather, uncle, cousins, and probably her brother Charles, had 
been students.?° 

But her brother Charles Scarburgh, a member of the Governor’s Council, 
was also one of the founders and governors of William and Mary College, the 
charter for which had been secured in 1693.16 In 1690 he with others of the 
Eastern Shore—the Reverend Thomas Teackle, Colonel Daniel Jenifer, Colonel 
John West, and Captain John Custis—had been appointed commissioners for 
procuring “subscriptions, gratuities, and benevolences” towards defraying the 
charges of the buildings.’ Among the early patrons of William and Mary 
College was Nathaniel Littleton—the grandson of the immigrant Nathaniel— 
who in his will of 1702-03 requested that his wife keep his son Southy at school 
four years at the college or longer if he then desired it.18 Among the founders 
of Phi Beta Kappa at William and Mary were Littleton Eyre, Preeson Bowdoin, 
and Thomas Savage, likewise descendants of seventeenth century colonists.?® 

Some Eastern Shore planters, like many of the Western Shore, patronized 
schools preparing students for William and Mary College. A “grammar school,” 
taught by the Reverend W. Yates at the glebe house of Abington Parish, 
Gloucester, in the 1750s included among its “twelve scholars” Severn Eyre of 
the Eastern Shore, who soon “followed the Carters to our scnool.2°. 4ltais 
also of interest to note that with the Eastern Shore having numerous contacts 
with Philadelphia on the eve of the Revolution, that city is sometimes selected 
as the place for further education. “Four years schooling here and four years 
at Philadelphia” out of the profits of the estate is one of the testamentary 
provisions in Northampton in the year 1763.7 

Although the educational pattern had its imperfections and inadequacies, 
it did meet in fairly large measure the needs of that period and it helped to 
develop the leadership and co-operation essential to coping with the political, 
social, and economic issues of the Revolutionary Era. 

In addition to providing educational opportunities for their children, parents 
provided for their own cultural development and enjoyment. Apparently many 
a Virginian agreed with Secretary John Pory, who had written in 1619 that 
some good book was “in Solitude the best and choicest Company.” 

The immigrant irrespective of his economic or social rating not infrequently 
brought books with him. In the appraisal of the estate of one who had come as 
a servant to Virginia in 1617, there 1s listed an old Bible and an old book.** The 
small personal estate of one who was an itinerant shoemaker comprised a horse, 
an old chest and a few clothes, shoemaker’s tools, and books and papers. There 
were those, too, who read the newspaper, The London Gazette.*4 Rarely was 
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there a household that did not have more than one Bible; one testator bequeathed 
his “great Bible of the old translation” and also another “great Bible of the new 
translation.”?> In addition to a prayer book or “a book of devotions” and a 
testament, especially numerous were “books of divinity” and those bearing a 
religious or moral title. The Whole Duty of Man and’ Markham’s Masterpiece 
were frequently listed; and there were such books as Baxter’s Call to the Un- 
converted and Saints Everlasting Rest, as well as Church Government and Church 
Covenant Discussed, a book of Pennington the Quaker, and many others. Argoll 
Yeardley had the works of Mr. Perkins, a distinguished divine of Cambridge 
University.?° 

While many books owned by the laymen were of a religious character, 
many of those owned by the minister were secular. Indeed the miscellaneous 
character of many libraries listed in the records would indicate a wide range of 
interest. The Presbyterian minister, Francis Makemie, had an extensive library, 
the total number of books being 992 and the number of volumes doubtless 
much greater. They included Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and English books. He 
bequeathed to his wife and daughters one hundred and twenty, to be chosen 
from the English books; to the lawyer, Andrew Hamilton, all his law books; and 
the rest of the library he gave to Mr. Jedediah Andrew, a minister of Philadel- 
phia.*” Of special interest is the library of the Anglican minister, Thomas 
Teackle, who for almost half a century was a rector on the Eastern Shore. The 
titles of his books indicate he was a scholar of ecclesiastical, classical, and medical 
literature. But the very lengthy list includes also important works in other 
fields, such as Hugo Grotius on the Law of Warr.?8 

The members of other professions also had libraries, which if not so large 
had a certain depth and breadth. There were “physical and chirurgical books, 
Latin and English,” legal books such as The Body of Common Law, nautical 
works such as The Whole Art of Navigation, and many other types of books 
including also Rhenish, “High German” and Dutch books. Historical works 
are frequently found, ranging from classical times, such as Lucan’s Pharsalia, 
to a Relation of the Cruelty at Amboyna. There were also works of literary 
merit. It has been said that the library of Godfrey Pole, clerk of Northampton 
1722-29, included, so far as the records examined show, the first copies of 
Chaucer and of Milton’s Paradise Lost in Virginia.”° 

The titles of many books, moreover, seem to attest to a correlation between 
the type of reading and the actual needs or interests of the colonists. One 
library comprising less than fifty books, may serve as an illustration. There are 
such books as Dr. Willis’ Practise of Physick, The Compleat Lawyer, The 
Land Lords Law, The Compleat Captain, The Young Clerk’s Guide, The 
English Expositor, The Serviceable Man, A Treatise for Making Cider, Winter 
Evening’s Entertainments, as well as a number of religious, legal, literary, and 
historical works.®° 

There is evidence, too, that the American environment was contributing 
to the enlargement of libraries. Of interest is the testimony given in 1638 in 
regard to John Powell’s son having “a booke to learne to speake the Indyan 
tongue.”** Inasmuch as John Eliot’s Primer, 1654, seems to have been the 
earliest printed book in the Indian language, the item may refer to John Smith’s 
list of Indian words and sentences. Among the books belonging to Southy 
Littleton, who died in 1679, was one entitled The Printed Laws of Virginia. 
There was the History of the New England War, and in the Teackle library 
there were two books by John Cotton.#2 : 
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Attention may also be called to the fact that though Virginia did not have 
public libraries, many books in private libraries had a wide circulation. ‘There 
are references to books lent to friends or relatives. In the inventory of Godfrey 
Pole’s library, thirty-one of his books were specified as being lent. At the time 
Francis Makemie drew up his will, Andrew Hamilton had in his possession 
some of the books belonging to Makemie.** 

The monetary value placed upon those books seems low. ‘The principle 
generally followed by the appraisers was to value the Bible more than other 
books, and new books more than old books. A “great Bible” was valued at 200 
pounds of tobacco; Nathaniel Bradford’s “large sermon book” was twelve shill- 
ings, and Markham’s Masterpiece, with some other books, was eight shillings. 
In another inventory, that of Zerobabel Preeson, fourteen books “well bound” 
were £2.2s. and twenty-three “small books well bound” were £1.4s.6d. The 
History of the World was two shillings, six pence, as was also a parcel of old 
books.** The library of Richard Millechops, briefly listed as a “parcel of books,” 
was valued at £15.35s. The parcel may have included about two hundred 
books, for that same year a library of ninety-seven books, English and Latin, 
belonging to the minister Peter Collier, was appraised at £8.°° In the appraisal 
made in 1665 of the German, Latin, and English books of George Hack, the 
highest valuation, 690 pounds of tobacco, was placed upon the fifty-four Latin 
books and the lowest valuation upon the “high German and Dutch” books.** 
In the appraisal of the Custis library, almost a hundred years later, the total 
value of the books was placed at £29. In the catalog of that library—about 457 
volumes—printed soon after the marriage of Martha Custis to George Washing- 
ton, there is shown Washington’s “choice in right of his wife” of many of 
those books.** His selection, moreover, of some that had apparently at one 
time belonging to John Custis I[[—a prominent attorney of the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century and the grandfather of Daniel Parke Custis, the 
first husband of Martha—attests Washington’s appreciation of the culture of that 
colonial bibliophile. 

Virginians, it is true, did not have public libraries; and they did not have 
the writing habit, a few exceptions proving perhaps the rule. But they did 
have educated leaders, a supply of books, private libraries, and the reading habit. 


g. Roaps AND FERRIES 


The Eastern Shore colonists, though they found pleasure and profit in 
reading, engaged in various activities which frequently called them from their 
homes and necessitated their sailing or riding many miles. The building of boats, 
their ownership, and their importance in the life of the colonists has already 
been pointed out, and so it remains to speak of the roads and of the ferry service 
across the Chesapeake Bay. 

For a number of years of the seventeenth century travel over the Eastern 
Shore roads was difficult. Well might Accomack County request from the 
General Assembly measures to make transportation of goods to towns easier 
“for the poorer sort” who live at a great distance from them. The majority of 
planters travelled the road or bridle path on horseback; later some planters had 
a “cart and wheels,” and occasionally there was one who had a “carriage.” 

About 1650 when the Virginia Merchant, the ship in which Colonel Nor- 
wood was sailing from England to James City, was carried by a storm north 
of Accomack and Colonel Norwood and some other passengers were by some 
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mistake left on the coast, they had to find their way, as best they could, to the 
southern part of the Eastern Shore of Virginia. At that time the upper part of 
the peninsula had not been settled and through much of the territory traveled 
there was no road. The trip was long, difficult, and wearisome. In the words 
of Norwood, “the fatigue and tediousness of the journey discovered itself in 
many creeks we were forc’d to head and swamps to pass (like Irish bogs) 
which made the way at least double to what it would have amounted in a 
straight line.”+ 

Very different, however, is the description given about a hundred years 
Jater by another English traveler. When George L. Campbell, on a voyage 
from New York, was forced by a storm to land at Assateague Inlet, he likewise 
had to traverse the peninsula. Leaving Snow Hill, Maryland, he traveled 
over a road “whose delightful scenes refreshed the senses”; and the roads 
“through the counties of Accomack and Northampton save here and there are 
equal to most in England, though not near so commodious as in the counties 
on the other side of the Bay. You pass over several considerable rivers and 
branches and find many lofty commodious bridges.’ 

While in many respects the roads of the eighteenth century were deplorably 
bad according to present day standards, the majority of those in eastern Virginia 
did answer fairly satisfactorily the needs of that century. Many roads had been 
made since the seventeenth century, and all were indeed a vast improvement 
over those first “bridle paths.” The change had been effected by regulations 
for roadmaking, by appointment of officials to enforce those regulations, by the 
labor of the inhabitants, and by the support of public opinion and interest. 

According to an act of the year 1632 highways were to be laid out in such 
convenient places as the Governor and Council or the commissioners of the 
monthly courts should appoint or as the parishioners of every parish should 
agree. ‘I'wenty-five years later the order was given that surveyors of highways 
should be appointed annually in each county court and that all “gennerall wayes” 
from county to county and all “churchwaies” should be laid out and “cleered 
yeerly” as each county court should think necessary, “respect being had to the 
course used in England to that end.” Apparently the course used in England 
was studied, for within a year or two there was enacted legislation that was 
basic for a long time. An important feature of the act was that the main 
“wayes”—to the church, to the court, to James Towne, and from county to 
county—should be forty feet wide and that bridges should be made. To keep 
the roads and bridges in repair, the vestries were empowered to order the 
parishioners, in proportion to their tithables, to work on the roads on the days 
appointed by the supervisors. For neglect of duty on the part of the court, 
vestry, surveyor, or tithable, the fine was five hundred pounds of tobacco. If 
any person should cut trees on the highway and fail to remove them or should 
enclose any part of the highway with a fence, the offender was fined one 
thousand pounds.* Not until almost fifty years later was there further legisla- 
tion. The act of 1705 was for the most part an extension of the regulations 
previously made, with provision also made for the clearance of rivers and creeks. 

Since like the English system the responsibility for the making and the 
upkeep of the county roads rested upon the inhabitants and officials of the 
county, it may be well to consider some local regulations. Some of them, 
furthermore, are illuminating in regard to the actual condition of some of the 
roads. Since the settlement of those first colonists had been not inland upon 
the backbone of the peninsula, but upon those rib-like creeks with spreading 
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streams or branches, the problem of transportation and communication by land 
was not always easily solved. In 1660 the court of Northampton ordered that 
branches and miry roads be made “passable for horse” by the owners of the 
branches and that if the branch belonged to more than one person, those nearest 
should join together to make it passable. It may be that the name of one 
branch, Impossible Branch, occasionally mentioned in the records, has its origin 
in the inability of the owner to make it passable for horses.* 

In 1663, a few months after Accomack County had been formed from the 
northern part of Northampton County, the Accomack Court ordered that “the 
high Road” from Mr. Dalby’s house to Pocomoke and Assateague be cleared, 
according to the Act of the Assembly, forty feet wide or else ten feet wide 
clear of all logs and boughs overhead and with the small pines cut out one 
hundred feet on each side. It also ordered that there be a “main road down 
into every neck according to the said Rule,” and that there be “private ways 
from house to house” ten feet wide.® So in Accomack as in other tidewater 
sections there was the highroad, the neck road, and the private road. Further- 
more, the highroad extended to the Maryland line. 

That the surveyors, who were appointed for Accomack County that first 
year, found the duties of their office burdensome, may be seen from a statement 
of January, 1664, “This day Colonel Edmund Scarburgh presented all the sur- 
veyors of the highways for delinquency in their office.” The surveyor had 
no easy task; the office called for frequent oversight of the roads and bridges 
as well as for strict supervision of the parishioners clearing the roads. Perhaps 
not without reason was there an annual appointment of surveyors, the first 
being that of William Melling in 1657 as “general surveyor of highways accord- 
ing to the laws of England.”* 

Presentments, if not annual, were not infrequent and they continued 
throughout the colonial period—perhaps for not keeping “his road” clear or 
not keeping “the Kings Road” clear. During the American Revolution there 
seemed to be an unusually large number of presentments. In November, 1778, 
for instance, ten persons were presented, each for not keeping his road in good 
order. Good roads were essential to wartime efficiency especially since sup- 
plies were being transported through the peninsula. 

Some idea of the method used each year to keep the roads in good condition 
may be had from an order of the Accomack court in 1681. All the surveyors were 
ordered to go to the next magistrate to inform him of the place or places 
where the people should meet for clearing and mending the highways and 
bridges. Thereupon the magistrate sent a warrant to the constable within the 
surveyor’s precinct to summon all the male tithables at the places appointed by 
the surveyor and at a convenient time so that the roads might be cleared by the 
next court. The workers were ordered to bring with, them all necessary tools 
and as many days’ provision as should be thought necessary by the surveyor and 
expressed in the magistrate’s warrant. Not least in the order of the court was 
the statement that the surveyor should give an account to the sheriff of all 
persons failing to perform the work, the sheriff to summon those persons to 
the next court.2 The maintenance of roads was a supervised, co-operative 
undertaking. 

Occasionally the court had to decide whether a road was to be changed or 
turned. About fifteen years before the act of 1705, empowering the court to 
change or make new roads in such places as seemed convenient, the Accomack 
court had been confronted by a sharp disagreement in regard to the alteration 
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of a road. The case has a three-point interest, namely: the method used by the 
court in deciding the case; the employment of an attorney by the opposition; 
and the attorney’s citing as precedents, cases in England. In the October court 
of 1691, William Bradford presented a petition for turning a road leading from 
his house and plantation, near Machipungo Creek, to Arthur Upshur’s, “for 
the convenience of his stock and other reasons.” In the November court Upshur 
presented his reasons why the road “or common way” should not be changed 
and also cited several precedent cases of the laws and customs of England in 
such cases, all of which he requested to be put on record. One of the reasons 
was that the road had been laid out by the neighbors and Nathaniel Bradford 
many years earlier, “at the first seating and living at my new plantation which 
is as much a prescription of time as can be expected in Virginia.” A second 
reason advanced was that the first road was “firm, near, and safe for cart, horse, 
or man” while the road that William Bradford ‘would out of mere crossness 
have” was “far about and so miry in winter or wet weather” that no horse or 
cart could possibly pass without vast trouble and danger. There was also the 
statement that Bradford had stopped the first road without authority, and that 
was punishable by the law of England. Then the James and Haywood case 
and other cases were cited, the attorney, Captain John Custis, finding support 
as far back as 1523 and 1524, “in the reign of Henry VIII, Anno XIV and XV 
Henrici Octavi.’ The Court, stating that the judgment would be given at 
the next court, appointed William Nock, the surveyor in that precinct, with 
two other men to examine the convenience of the road, at the charge of 
William Bradford, and to make their report to the next court. The report of 
those appointed to view the road in dispute was that the new road was not as 
convenient as the old, and that report was accepted by the Court.*® 

In 1708 William Nottingham, attempted in vain to change a road in 
Northampton County. The case is not unrelated to the case of 1691 in Acco- 
mack County in that the chief objection made to change was by John Custis, 
Esquire, the attorney for Upshur, and the reasons advanced against the change 
were similar to those made by him twenty years earlier." Thomas Preeson, 
however, was more fortunate in his petition. The Court finding no person 
“agrieved,” confirmed the road. Truly road turning was a serious undertaking, 
and one likely to be checked if there were dissenting voices. It is of interest, 
moreover, to note that the method employed by the court in 1691, that of ap- 
pointing a committe to view the place proposed for the new road and to report 
the conveniences or inconveniences, is the same method used almost one hundred 
years later. When in 1778 John Tazewell petitioned to turn Savage’s Neck 
Road, the court ordered John Mapp, John Burton, Littleton Savage, and Griffin 
Stith, or any three first sworn, to view the place and make a report to the court. 

But whether the road continued as of old or was turned, it probably had 
somewhere along its course places where the traveler must go slowly or even 
pause. For roads were punctuated by bridges and gates. Many of the branches 
or streams at the head of the creeks could be forded; but there were others that 
must be bridged if the colonist was to heed the call of church, state, business, 
or society. For the greater “ease of travellers,” the Assembly enacted before the 
second half of the seventeenth century, that bridges and ferries be established 
and kept at public expense. Included in the work of the surveyors was the 
building and repair of bridges; and according to a law made early in the eighteenth 
century, they must be at least ten feet broad.1° 

Sometimes a bridge was built on a private road, chiefly for the use of 
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the owner of that plantation. According to a record of the year 1664, William 
Taylor of Accomack preferred the Court to keep the bridge, built by him, in 
repair as long as he lived “for one man’s taxes yearly.” ‘To this the court 
““condescended.”’!4 

For many years the most important bridge on the Eastern Shore was 
Hungars Bridge in Northampton County. Located at the head of Hungars 
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Creek, it led the way to two important terminals, the church and the court 
house. If the presence of the Governor or the Council be considered an 
auspicious omen for its inception, then it was doubly blessed. Both Governor 
Bennett and the Council were present at the court held in July, 1653, when, 
following a complaint of the great need of a bridge at Hungars Creek, the 
Court ordered the bridge to be built, the whole county contributing to the 
expense.t> The Governor and Council had come to the Eastern Shore to settle 
the peace of the community. While there, they may have given their attention 
to other matters, looking in general after the needs of that section; or some 
residents, desiring certain developments, may have thought it an opportune 
time to promote them. 

But bridges of wood need frequent repairs, and those making the repairs 
may become weary of well-doing. Apparently toward the close of the century 
there developed agitation for a road other than that over Hungars Bridge. In 
1696 Richard Nottingham, surveyor of the highways, and Jonathan Stott were 
appointed by the Northampton Court “to inspect and discover the most con- 
venient place” for such a road. At the next meetng of the Court, they reported 
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a very good road could be made over the branch or swamp that had been 
“discoursed on,” that it would be very durable, but that it could be made only 
with “a great deal of cost and charge.” ‘The road over Hungars Bridge con- 
tinued to be used and repairs continued to be made. During the Revolutionary 
War the Court was still giving orders for the repair of Hungars Bridge.*® 

But while the colonist might cross but one or two bridges in the course of 
a day’s journey, he opened probably a dozen gates, especially if going to one 
or more plantations. For very early had the Assembly instructed the inhabitants 
to enclose their cleared land. Sometimes there were several fences separating 
different parts of one plantation, fences four and a half feet high and substantial 
close to the bottom, for otherwise the owner’s property would be damaged by 
the horses, pigs and cattle that roamed the woods. But those fences so necessary 
for protection, debarred colonists on business or sociability bent. “Whereas the 
dispatch of business in this county is much obstructed for want of bridle ways 
to houses and plantations, it is enacted that every person having a plantation 
shall at the most plain and convenient paths that lead to his house make a gate 
in his fence for the convenience of passage of man and horse to his house,” reads 
an act of 1667.17 So many a road was closed by a gate, and sometimes it was 
even a locked gate, necessitating the traveler’s “fetching” the key from the owner 
and returning it to him. : 

Though the precautions taken by the planter to protect his property might 
at times be inconvenient for the traveler, there was, in general, understanding 
and co-operation. Moreover, by the middle of the eighteenth century travel on 
the “Kings highway” was fairly satisfactory, according to the standards of that 
period. From Campbell’s account of his trip through the Eastern Shore we 
get some idea of the rate of travel then. He says, “We made two stages from 
Accomac Court House; lying at Pangoteag the first night and at the Ferry House 
at Majidi Bay (where a shallop attends to transport passengers and their horses 
to York, Norfolk, Glocester, James Town or other parts, at a Pistole [$4.00] a 
horse and man) the second day... .”** 

Campbell’s reference, moreover, to the ferry service is of interest. Im- 
portant as were the wharves and ships of planters for furthering business and 
social contacts across the Bay, there had arisen the need for a ferry service. 
Developments of the seventeenth century increased intercourse between all 
sections of water-ribbed Virginia, resulting in an expansion of ferry service. 
In 1702 there was an act for the regulation and settlement of ferries for the 
dispatch of public expresses and for the speedy transporting of forces over 
rivers and creeks in time of danger.'® ‘The last named purpose was of special 
significance since Queen Anne’s War had begun. ‘The price of ferriage from 
the Port of Northampton, on Kings Creek, to the Port of York or the Port of 
Hampton was fifteen shillings—about $3.75—for a man or for a horse. It was 
again during a war, King George’s War, that another act was passed for appoint- 
ing several new ferries, one of which was from York, Hampton, and Norfolk 
to the land of Littleton Eyre on “Hungars River” in Northampton County.” 

With ferry keepers having many privileges and exemptions and getting 
lucrative returns, it is not surprising to find others attempting to engage in the 
business. Between 1764 and 1766 three petitions were presented to the As- 
sembly for new ferries on the Eastern Shore. John Wise, Jr., of Accomack 
County wanted to establish one from, the land of John Wise on Chesconessex 
Creek; Levin Rogers and other inhabitants of Accomack, from Onancock; and 
Luke Luker, from Pungoteague. The destinations of each ferry were to be 
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York, Hampton, and Norfolk. But inasmuch as Littleton and Severn Eyre 
stated that they had been at great expense in erecting convenient houses for the 
entertainment of travelers and commodious boats for their speedy passage 
from the public ferry at Hungars in Northampton County to York, Hampton, 
and Norfolk, they were able to maintain their monopoly of the ferry trans- 
portation.*? 

The Eyre Memorandum Book for the year 1766-67 has the amount of cash 
received for ferriages from November 13 through January 27, also the number 
transported across the Bay and their destination. During those three and one 
half months, the time of the year when there was the least travel across the Bay, 
twenty trips were made; forty-two passengers, some letters, horses, and one 
chariot were taken; and £49.3s. were received. One passenger was taken to 
Hampton, one to Gloucester, nine to York, and thirty-one to Norfolk. 

In 1766-67 the ferriage rate for one man was £1. During the Revolution 
that rate was increased. In March, 1779, the Northampton Court gave the 
rate as £6 for one man and £4.10s. each, if two or more. In December of 
that year, on the motion of the keeper of the ferry, the court ordered that the 
ferriages be rated as follows: for one passenger £20 and for two or more £15 
each.22, The appearance of the British had greatly increased the danger in 
crossing the Chesapeake. 


10. HOosPITALIry AND RECREATION 


Whether transportation was on land or sea, by horse or ferry, private or 
public conveyance, the traveler—friend or stranger—could always be sure of a 
welcome. The Eastern Shore colonist could say with William Byrd, “My 
Doors are open to Everybody.”* Many years earlier, in fact, and several genera- 
tions, too, before Hugh Jones wrote of the hospitality of Virginians, there is a 
glowing account, given by a stranger, of the treatment accorded him on the 
Eastern Shore. Colonel Norwood in 1649, though wearied by traveling condi- 
tions on the Eastern Shore, had nothing but praise for the hospitality of its 
inhabitants.” 

A hundred years later, according to an account given by another traveler 
through the Eastern Shore of Maryland and Virginia, “universal hospitality” 
still reigned. “Full tables and open doors, the kind salute, the generous detention 
speak somewhat like the old Roast-Beef Ages of our Forefathers, and would 
almost persuade one to think their shades were wafted into these regions to 
enjoy with greater extent the reward of their virtues.” Upon arriving at Snow 
Hill, Maryland, the traveler took up his quarters at the ordinary, which he 
found “very good.” Then traveling south, he found in Virginia as in Maryland 
“hospitality, simplicity, and honesty . . . [and] greater and more considerable 
marks of opulency; and we begin to regale with excellent wines, good brandies 
and rum, and here and there, with Porter, which is imported generally in 
bottles.” He concludes that although the Eastern Shore, with its few scattered 
hamlets, has inhabitants not as polite as those on the other side of the Bay, 
‘where large towns abound,” yet “it may, with regard to their honesty and 
kindness to one another and to Strangers be justly called the Elysian Fields of 
Virginia.”* 

Not merely travelers’ accounts but other data as well attest the Eastern 
Shoreman’s pleasure and interest in social contacts and the recreational aspects 
of life. In that connection the inns or ordinaries may be mentioned, although 
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as Hugh Jones pointed out, strangers and travelers were treated in so bountiful 
and hospitable a manner in Virginia that only a few inns on the road were 
necessary. 

In rural sections the success of most of those early ordinaries was bound 
up with the meetings of the county court, the public occasions when the men 
of the county assembled, drawn by the hope of pleasure, business, or profit as 
well as perhaps by the law. In fact, before the court house was built, many a 
court meeting was held in an ordinary, perhaps that of Walter Williams at 
Nassawadox or of Henry Matthews at the Horns or of some other. Probably 
the first license “for keeping an ordinary or victualling house” was granted to 
Anthony Hoskins in 1640.4 Apparently one of the most popular of the ordinaries 
was that of John Cole of Pungoteague where court was held within a short 
time after the formation of Accomack County. That the host found the business 
of furnishing entertainment very profitable is indicated by his offer in 1677 of the 
Freeman plantation and other inducements for the meetings of the county court— 
“I being willing to keep ordinary still.’® In a contract drawn up between him 
and Gervas Baggale some years later in regard to ordinaries located at Matomp- 
kin and Onancock, various items in regard to drinks and other entertainment 
features give some idea of the extent of “good cheer” dispensed. 

In many of the convivial gatherings at the ordinaries there was manifested 
the desire of the colonies for recreation and entertainment. It was not merely 
for drinking but for “revelling” as well on the Sabbath day that five men were 
fined five hundred pounds each.° In the license granted “for keeping an 
ordinary,” there was the injunction not to “suffer any uncivil or unlawful 
games to be used.” 

Indeed, in considering the relations of individuals and groups toward each 
other during recreational hours, one finds the spirit of socialized play much in 
evidence, sometimes with and sometimes without governmental sanction. The 
featuring in an indenture of the restriction “not to play at cards, dice, or tables, 
or any other unlawful games,’ gives an idea of the prevalence of those amuse- 
ments at that time and the attraction they held for the working class. Lady 
Dale’s cattle trespassed while their keeper amused himself “one whole day 
playing at ninepins.”* ‘That game was also tempting to the young son of Joseph 
Godwin, who wished to wager “a quart or a pottle of cider” that he would tip 
seven. Mr. Samuel Palmer was willing to wager that the boy would not ti 
six, provided the boy’s father would pay for him.® Among the articles belonging 
to the tavern keeper, John Cole, was a shufHle board for which careful provision 
was made.?° 

But while hilarity was prevailing at the tavern or inn—the colonial club- 
house for the man of moderate or no means—games were also being played in 
the home of the planter and merchant. Many members of that class had 
“playing cards,” William Kendall owning six packs. Even the slave sometimes 
indulged in card playing. In the Virginia Gazette of 1775, in several issues, 
there appeared an advertisement from Northampton for the recovery of a run- 
away Negro, with the following description given of him, “He is artful and 
cunning, loves card-playing, and is a sober fellow.” The Presbyterian minister, 
Francis Makemie, had a chessboard and men.1! 

The average Eastern Shoreman regarded a certain amount of pleasure as 
his rightful heritage, a necessary adjunct to civilized life. Something of this 
attitude is seen in the diary of John Cropper for the year 1779. On March 173, 
there is this entry, “I set off to go to muster, but played billiards all day with 
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Messers. Isaac and Thoroday [Thorogood] Smith.” On June 14, Cropper writes, 
“Major Custis had a cock fight at Folly Landing.”’?? He does not add that he 
saw the fight, but since Folly Landing is at the head of the creek on which 
Cropper’s home, Bowman’s Folly, is located and since the trip can be made in a 
row boat from one wharf to the other in a few minutes, we may be reasonably 
sure that Cropper saw the cock fight. 

Among the restrictions laid down in an indenture of the seventeenth century 
was that the apprentice should not “haunt taverns or playhouses,” and it is of 
interest to note how casual in the local court record is the reference to the play, 
“The Beare and the Cubb,”—as if it were no unusual circumstance for a play to 
be presented. That play, given August 27, 1665, and receiving publicity as 
the earliest play recorded in America,"® is of value as attesting the fact that the 
laboring class at times took the initiative in providing entertainment. ‘The actors 
were prosecuted upon information given by Edward Martin, who was not at 
that time of the planter-merchant class. Iwo of the players also seem not to 
be landowners then, and the third actor was a carpenter, twenty-three years old, 
who in 1664 had patented 450 acres, half of which he sold about eight months 
later. In short, it seems that the actors and those who patronized their perform- 
ance belonged to the so-called working class..* The justices of the peace, it 
may be added, in order to determine the character of the play had found it 
necessary to have the actors re-enact the play in the habilaments worn and to 
give the verses or other speeches and passages before the verdict was given; the 
verdict “not guilty of fault.” 

Probably one recalls Hugh Jones’ declaration, made two and a quarter 
centuries ago, of Virginians being such “Lovers of Riding that almost every 
ordinary person keeps a Horse” and of their generally appointing a horse race 
for meeting upon business.° Many years earlier, the Accomack court, con- 
sidering the evil consequences arising from a wager at a horse race and knowing 
the defendant in the case to be “a very poor man” and unable to pay the debt 
of 500 pounds of tobacco or a cow and calf, decided to withhold judgment 
until the governor was informed of the suit. Should the governor consider 
the wager unlawful, the defendant must pay five days work towards making a 

ublic bridge.*® It would seem that economic factors entered into legislation 
against the laboring man’s participation in the races. 

At times the ardor for a race swept from remembrance public orders in 
regard to Sabbath observance, and there followed a presentment for running 
races on the Sabbath. But six days of the week and several seasons of the year 
gave considerable opportunity for the sport. Possibly some races were held on 
Christmas Day or on New Year’s Day; for a race held on the Western Shore 
between a horse of the Eastern Shore and one of the Western Shore was 
arranged for “some days following” the date of December 20, r674-5' 

Year after year races continued to be held on the tracks of the Eastern 
Shore and elsewhere and wagers were won—and lost. John Cropper was not 
averse to horse racing and betting as is evidenced by an entry made November 
13, 1779, “A race at Molly Beach’s field. Lady Legs got beat by Taylor’s 
horse. I lost 100 dollars.” ‘Then on November 19, he writes, “Race at Onan- 
cock between Captain Parramore’s and Edmund Custis’ horses.”!® As Burnaby 
observed in his travels through Virginia, “the gentlemen of Virginia... are ex- 
ceedingly fond of horse racing.” 

Another traveller through Virginia impressed by the “Sollity, feasting, music 
and dancing,” declared that a universal mirth and glee reigned among all ranks 
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of people’? The Eastern Shore records also make it clear that the gay spirit 
of the Virginians, whether of the working class or the so-called leisure class, 
found an outlet in entertainments both of a formal and an informal nature. 
Sometimes, in fact, the six-day working man was pleasure bent on the seventh 
day; and then there was a presentment for “Fiddling, Dancing, and firing guns” 
on the Sabbath.*° Frequently feasting and dancing followed in quick succession, 
sometimes the culmination of an invitation given days earlier or again the crown- 
ing of an impromptu gathering. Fortunately the depositions given in the suit 
brought by an irate parson have preserved for posterity an account of a party 
of the latter type. It was given one Saturday evening in the winter of 1694-95 
by Margaret, the daughter of the Reverend Thomas Teackle, for Elizabeth 
Parker and other friends. With Margaret “making feasts” in her father’s 
absence and with Elizabeth borrowing the Negro fiddler belonging to Captain 
Richard Bayly and rewarding him with “a bit of Spanish money out of her 
pocket,” the occasion was staged and the “company” continued dancing and 
merry most of that Saturday night.?* For an interesting illustration of a formal 
dance, we cite Cropper’s Diary for the year 1779. On Sunday, July 4, he 
wrote, “Anniversary of Independence. An elegant ball in the court house 
tomorrow evening.” 

Perhaps it was a gift the gods bestowed that there was early learned along 
the shores of those winding creeks and in a climate generally mild the year round, 
the value of a “heart-easing mirth” and even, upon occasion, of “pomp and feast, 
and revelry, with mask and antique pageantry.” 


11. THE FRENCH AND INDIAN War 


Though the social, institutional, and economic life of the section had 
developed greatly, bringing to many of its inhabitants the comfort and security 
envisioned by the early immigrants, there were for many years of the eighteenth 
century no great outward changes. There were to be sure, the colonial wars 
linked to the European struggle with French and English rivalry on land and sea; 
but, in general, each colony participated in Queen Anne’s War, King George’s, 
and the French and Indian War only to the extent its own interest or welfare 
dictated. Protection of the commerce of the Chesapeake and its tributaries was 
of vital interest to Virginia; and, it may be added, that in these wars Eastern 
Shoremen among other services helped to guard the coast. In Queen Anne’s 
War, for instance, with French privateers cruising along the coasts and merchant 
ships being taken, the Virginia government gave, year after year, an order for 
the counties of Elizabeth City, Princess Anne, Northampton, and Accomack 
to take special care that lookouts perform service for strengthening frontiers 
and discovering approaches of an enemy.’ Smith’s Island was one of the locations 
for lookouts to be stationed, often four or five or more months at a time.? 

In the final struggle between the English and the French for primacy in 
North America, Virginia took the initiative, protesting against French occupa- 
tion of English lands in the Ohio region. In the resulting French and Indian 
War, which had a greater influence on American history than any of the 
previous wars, Eastern Shore men fought and acquitted themselves valiantly.® 
In the recruitment of soldiers there was a drafting of some men, but apparently 
the quality of their fighting was not adversely affected. The Eastern Shore 
soldiers had excellent leadership, including three men commissioned lieutenants 
early in 1754, William Poulson, John Savage, and John West.® 
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We know that William Poulson and John Savage under the command of 
George Washington took part in those first encounters of the war; for under a 
resolution of August 30, 1754, their names were listed among those of officers 
of the Virginia regiment, receiving the thanks of the House of Burgesses, for 
gallantry at Fort Necessity.° John Savage and John West, Jr., served through 
the war, receiving in 1771 allotments of land under the proclamation of Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie.? William Poulson, however, who had been promoted to cap- 
tain, was killed at Braddock’s defeat. Many other Eastern Shore men were 
killed in that battle. According to Washington’s account in a letter written to 
Governor Dinwiddie, “The Virginia companies behaved like men and died like 
soldiers; for... out of three companies . . . scarcely thirty men were leteralive:. ... 
Captain Poulson had almost as hard a fate, for only one of his escaped.”® 

The House of Burgesses bestowed on the widow of Captain Poulson an 
annual pension, £26, the government’s recognition two hundred years ago, as 
in later wars, “for gallant and brave behaviour in defence of their country.”® 
In 1756 John Poulson, the son of William, was commissioned a lieutenant in the 
6oth regiment of which Gage was Commandant and Gates, Major. And to 
show the fighting stock of the family, it may be added that John Poulson, 
promoted captain,’? then major, served in the Revolution until the end of that 
war. 

From various legislative enactments it is evident that the Eastern Shore 
continued to render service in the French and Indian War. ‘There might be 
cited the compensation given to two men in 1758 for their year’s pay as lookouts, 
coastal duty fraught with danger and hardship as the payment at that time, 
£14.17s. each, would indicate. Or again, just before “the year of victories” 
for the English and Americans, soldiers were being sent from the Eastern 
Shore to fighting areas by way of Fredericksburg. 

With the ending of the war in 1763 and the beginning of the Revolutionary 
Era—presaged by the terms of the treaty and the ensuing policies of the British 
government—the colonists faced issues of tremendous import. With Virginia 
in the forefront of the struggle, it was inevitable that the Eastern Shore by 
reason of geographic, institutional, and economic factors should become one of 
the areas most deeply involved in the war. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Revolutionary Era* 


By Dr. Susie M. Ames 





1. THE Stamp Act DeEcLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


The environment of the Eastern Shore tended to develop in the colonists 
a certain individualism and independence of action, and perhaps it is not surprising 
that as early as 1766 the Eastern Shore took the initiative along constitutional 
lines. Before the passage of the Stamp Act of 1765 there were grievances in the 
colonies against Great Britain, but they were sectional grievances. No one 
grievance was a matter of general interest in all the colonies; and no one 
grievance was a basis for constitutional opposition or protest. The Stamp Act, 
however, was both. Virginia began passing resolutions condemning the Act, 
and in October under the leadership of Massachusetts the Stamp Act Congress 
met in New York. But the most radical step in regard to the Stamp Act was that 
taken by Northampton County. On February 11, 1766, that court unanimously 
declared that the Stamp Act did not bind, affect, or concern the inhabitants of 
the colony, inasmuch as the said act was unconstitutional, and that the officers 
might proceed in the execution of their offices without incurring any penalty 
from it. This declaration of the court of Northampton is cited as being the 
first of its kind entered by any court in America. Like Richard Bland in his 
Stamp Act pamphlet of 1766, the Northampton court was evidently basing the 
colonial right to internal self-taxation on the common law which follows the 
Englishman around the world. In other places there were protests against the 
Stamp Act, but it was in Northampton County alone that the court “met the 
issue face to face and declared the act of parliament null and void as contrary 
to the constitution.” 

A fitting dénouement to this declaration of the Northampton Court in 1766 
was the proclaiming, ten years later, from the door of that court house the 
Declaration of Independence of the Thirteen United States of North America. 
Furthermore, among those who were responsible for the Northampton Act of 
1766 were three who, on the day the Declaration of Independence was proclaimed, 
took as magistrates the oath of fidelity to the State.® 


>. Tue County CoMMITTEES AND THEIR 
Co-OPERATION WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


But to return to the revolutionary developments of the 1760s and later— 
with the Townshend Acts of 1767 working hardship upon the merchants, the 
House of Burgesses in May, 1769, after being dissolved by Lord Botetourt, 
adopted a non-importation agreement boycotting slaves, wines, and British 


* Copyright, 1950, by Dr, Susie M. Ames. 
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manufactures. This agreement was signed by the burgesses from the Eastern 
Shore, Thomas Parramore and Southy Simpson from Accomack and Severn 
Eyre and John Harmanson from Northampton.* In June, 1770, when an asso- 
ciation was formed between the burgesses and leading merchants of Virginia, 
among the signatures are those of Severn Eyre, Southy Simpson, and Nathaniel 
Littleton Savage.® In order to carry into effect the restrictions laid on the trade 
with Great Britain, committees of five were to be chosen. The committee 
appointed for the Eastern Shore was composed of William Ronald, John Bow- 
doin, Edward Kerr, Isaac Smith, and Nathaniel Littleton Savage.® At the 
meeting of the burgesses in Raleigh Tavern, Williamsburg, on May 27, 1774, 
two days after that body had been dissolved by Lord Dunmore, there was the 
proposal for a general congress of the colonies and the adoption of another 
boycott association. ‘That association signed by eighty-nine members of the 
House of Burgesses, included the names of the members from the Eastern Shore, 
John Burton, John Bowdoin, Southy Simpson, and James Henry. It was also 
signed by clergymen and other inhabitants, among whom was the Reverend 
Samuel S. McCrosky, who was elected rector of Hungars Parish in July, 1774, 
and who labored well for the patriotic cause and most acceptably served the 
parish until his death in 1803." 

The Continental Congress of September, 1774, adopted almost the same 
association as that drawn up by the August Convention in Virginia, and notice- 
able indeed is the falling off of English imports from December, 1774, to Decem- 
ber, 1775—a loss to British merchants of £526,817 from Maryland and Virginia 
alone.’ As late as the winter of 1776 British merchants were hoping that the 
differences between the colonies and Great Britain might be amicably settled. 
J. H. Norton, a merchant of London, wrote in February, 1776, to Nathaniel 
Littleton Savage, “The Ministry are now aware of the strength and consequence 
of America. ... I have myself such expectation of a change in favour of the 
colonies that I should like to speculate with you in a purchase of tobacco on the 
Eastern Shore.’”? 

Following the recommendations of the Continental Association, each county 
of Virginia proceeded to form a committee of inspection, Accomack and North- 
ampton electing theirs in December. The method of organization adopted by 
Northampton and the procedure at the first few meetings of the committee 
are preserved in the Virginia Gazette of February 4, 1775. On December 13, 
1774, the freeholders unanimously agreed on a public election of twenty persons. 
A few days later the committee, having met and appointed John Bowdoin presi- 
dent, resolved that the county should be divided into seven districts, three or 
more members of the committee to present the Association to the inhabitants 
of each district and to observe the conduct of all persons therein; and it was also 
resolved that no public censure should be passed upon any person accused of a 
breach of the Association unless thirteen members of the committee consented. 
The committee recommended to the inhabitants that they deliver their tea— 
distasteful to the colonists since the Tea Act of 1773—to Colonel Savage to be 
kept by him until the general association was dissolved. Early in June Colonel 
Savage reported that he had received 416 pounds. Some gentlemen went so far, 
moreover, as to bring their tea to the Court House and ask that it be publicly 
burned, “in which reasonable request they were instantly gratified”’!°—a faint 
echo of the “picturesque activity of the Boston Puritans”! 

But particularly important was the action of the Northampton committee 
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in its compliance with the eighth article of the General Association, the en- 
couragement of manufacturers. It offered a premium of £40 sterling to the 
first person who in the next eighteen months should make 1000 pairs of wool 
cards in the province, and agreed to buy them at the rate of two shillings a pair. 
There was also offered another premium of £40 for the first person to manu- 
facture 5000 pounds of gunpowder within the next eighteen months. The 
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“Shirley,” Hack’s Neck, Accomack County 


committee, furthermore, appealed to other counties to add to these premiums 
so that the whole premium offered might foster a widespread interest in manu- 
facturing.+ Isle of Wight, Cumberland, Essex, Gloucester, and Bedford quickly 
acted on the suggestion of Northampton.'” 

Encouraging indeed to the leaders of that period must have been the spirit 
of co-operation displayed by the committees. Another illustration of this same 
spirit is seen in the “Resolves of Norfolk” on May 25, 1775. The inhabitants of 
Norfolk having been informed in a town meeting that the captain of an armed 
schooner was trying to sell a sloop which he had seized from John Bowdoin of 
the Eastern Shore, resolved that they would not purchase the prize and would 
not have any dealings with any person who counteracted the resolutions by 
granting assistance for the destruction either of their rights and properties, or 
of those of the other “good people of the confederated colonies.”?* 

In fact, because of geographical conditions, the interests of Norfolk and 
the Eastern Shore were somewhat mutual. For instance, the non-exportation 
regulation of the Continental Congress was not to become effective until Sep- 
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tember 10; but the Virginia Convention on July 24, resolved to withhold the 
exportation of cereals and other provisions after August 5. This would mean 
considerable hardship financially for the merchants and inhabitants of Norfolk 
and Northampton, and so each section protested vigorously. Since Maryland, 
like the Chesapeake section, was unfavorable to such a resolution, the Virginia 
Convention rescinded its action.1* 

These county committees worked at first as independent organizations, with- 
out reference to any central authority. At the Virginia Convention of July, 1775, 
however, the Committee of Safety was created and that served as a court of 
appeals for the county committees. Then a year later, after the adoption of the 
Constitution, the Executive Council became the successor of the Committee of 
Safety. 

Rather interesting is an instance in Accomack County of the enforcement 
of the non-exportation act; for it illustrates the rigid attitude of the county 
committee in 1775 as contrasted with the conciliatory policy of the House of 
Delegates in 1776. The Accomack Committee, in October, 1775, resolved unani- 
mously that Arthur Upshur, a member of the committee, in sending out a vessel 
loaded with grain for the West Indies since the roth of the last month, had 
violated the Continental Association and that his case be published in the Virginia 
Gazette.1® Upshur, however, in November, 1776, petitioned the House of Dele- 
gates for relief of the fine of £100 levied against him by the committee, saying 
that many merchants of Norfolk sent ships after September 10 without being 
troubled and that he had understood that trade with foreign islands was allowable 
at all times. It may have been that Upshur’s reference to the return cargo of 
salt, a very scarce article in the colonies at that time, had weight with the House. 
At any rate, the House resolved that “though the committee of Accomac were 
actuated by the best motives, yet they erred in imposing a fine and the fine 
ought to be restored to the petitioner and he be restored to the rights of dealing 
and intercourse with his country.’?® 


3. THe Repression oF LoYALISM 


There is no doubt, however, that the great work of the county committees 
on the Eastern Shore was the repression of anti-patriotic opinions and actions. 
The Eastern Shore had, throughout the war, to combat a double danger, an 
internal enemy as well as an external enemy. Loyalism—support of the British 
instead of the Americans—proved almost as much of a disturbing factor as the 
depredations of the British navy, and it was held in check only by the strictest 
of measures. 

The great majority of Loyalists on the Eastern Shore came particularly from 
the fishermen on the islands and along the shores of the Bay. The chairman of 
the Northampton committee, writing in 1775 to John Hancock, President of 
Congress, stated that almost every man of considerable property was well- 
affected to the American cause.1? In 1781, when there was an outbreak on the 
Eastern Shore, only two persons of property took any part in it.*® Asa whole, 
the upper class was in favor of the Revolution. This may have been due to the 
fact that a group of prominent men, connected by family ties—for in that social 
stratum almost every one was related—organized the public opinion of that class. 
At any rate, the county committees composed of these men, speedily crushed 
disaffection whenever and wherever it appeared. But like the snaky-headed mon- 
sters of mythological lore, no sooner was one trouble disposed of than another 
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appeared. For the isolation of the Eastern Shore, combined with other geographi- 
cal factors, made it peculiarly susceptible to British advances. It was only the 
unceasing vigilance of the patriot party that kept the Eastern Shore within the 
patriotic fold. Each year of the war furnishes evidence of that fact. 

There seems to be little doubt that, if Lord Dunmore had acted with dispatch 
and vigor in the early part of November, 1775, and had landed troops on the 
Eastern Shore, it could have been secured for the British. By reason of its 
location at the entrance to the Chesapeake and of its being a part of that great 
Delaware-Maryland peninsula, it would have meant for the British a military, 
naval and commercial vantage-point, to say nothing of the value of its economic 
resources. Furthermore, according to one author, it was the one part of the 
colony where Dunmore and his party might hold out indefinitely; for as long 
as the British fleet controlled the Bay, the Virginians would have had to make 
a great detour through Maryland in order to reach him.” The Northampton 
committee feared that Dunmore would come to the peninsula and in a letter to the 
Continental Congress frankly gave expression to the ease with which it could be 
captured and requested immediate assistance in order “to encourage the friends 
of America and to keep the disaffected in awe.”*° But Dunmore apparently did 
not regard the Eastern Shore as the land of opportunity, and so it remained in 
the control of the patriots. 

But the letter of William Hatton, who was tried by the Accomack com- 
mittee in 1776 for having written a letter to Nathaniel Coffin of Boston “con- 
taining sentiments very unfriendly to the rights of America,” reveals that the 
county committees, in repressing loyalism on the Shore, were exercising almost 
despotic power. For he says, “It is now, and has been for some time past, an 
established rule to break open all letters either going from or directed to any 
officer in the service of the Crown.” He adds that it was with difficulty that he 
transmitted letters as his going from Accomack to Norfolk was opposed by up- 
wards of three hundred people of the county who would not allow any vessel 
to come to Norfolk for fear of supplying the ships of war and other troops with 
provisions.?1. Even “improper language concerning the people of Boston” was in 
1776 the occasion of a trial of an Accomack citizen by the county committee.” 
That same year an apprentice was brought before the Committee of Privileges 
and Elections upon suspicion of being a Loyalist. 

The county committees were also kept busy preventing the disaffected from 
aiding the slaves in running away from their masters. For the Negroes, being 
ever ready to seize an opportunity of recovering their freedom, were, as Galloway 
wrote to the Earl of Dartmouth, “truly intestine enemies and must in proportion 
to their numbers subtract from the strength of the colony where they are,’”’4 
The slaves on the Shore were numerous and there are frequent references to their 
escape or attempted escape.” There are also many references in the court 
records of this period to felonies committed by slaves, a rather interesting case 
being one in which the execution of the slaves was twice suspended, awaiting 
instructions from the State Committee of Safety. During the: latter part of the 
war, they even seized barges and robbed and burned houses along the shore.”® 

In 1777, several citizens were tried as enemies of the Commonwealth.” 
Finally, in response to a petition from the people, the Council ordered that all 
suspected persons should be removed from the Eastern Shore and confined to 
the interior of the state.28 There is evidence that several persons were sent then 
and also later.9 
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In 1778, Galloway wrote that men of “first weight and influence” were 
offering to raise the Loyalists in their districts and suppress the rebellion in their 
particular counties, provided they were properly authorized and were furnished 
with arms and ammunition. He listed five counties in Pennsylvania, six in New 
Jersey, three in Delaware, and the six counties on the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
and the two counties on the Eastern Shore of Virginia. He also stated that 
several of the counties would raise 1000 men and that none would be under 500.*° 
In Simcoe’s Journal, it is also stated that a considerable body of Loyalists near 
the waters of the Chesapeake had associated themselves for the purpose of 
restoring the royal government. A correspondence, to which Lieutenant-Colonel 
Simcoe was privy, was carried on with the leaders of these Loyalists by Major 
André.*+ 

In fact, the spirit of disaffection along the Chesapeake Bay showed itself 
more as the war turned against the Americans. The deprivations of war and the 
depredations of British cruisers and privateers seemed to win recruits for the 
British. Many of these, however, seemed content to watch closely the trend 
of events—and before too late cast their fortunes with the winning side. Very 
much like the tide that rose and fell on its shores, was the disaffection on the 
Eastern Shore. For in November, 1779, while seven ships of Count D’Estaing’s 
squadron were in the Chesapeake Bay, John Cropper wrote to General Wood- 
ford, “Our inhabitants are at length firmly united to the cause of their country, 
there is no such thing as disaffection amongst us.”** 

But what was the situation the following year? So much assistance was 
being given the British by some citizens of the Eastern Shore that the state 
government took action in the matter. In September, 1780, Governor Jefferson 
wrote to Commodore Barron to extend the provision law immediately to the 
islands lying between the middle of Chesapeake Bay and the Eastern Shore, as the 
inhabitants of the Tangier islands were supplying the enemy’s cruisers in the 
bay with provisions, and the provision law was the only legal means the govern- 
ment had of drawing from them their surplus of provisions.** 

But it was in 1781, in Accomack and Northampton as well as in other 
counties of Virginia, that the high tide of disaffection was reached. In February, 
Colonel George Muter wrote the governor that Captain Walker was then on the 
Eastern Shore collecting and bringing over all the men and deserters remaining 
there “of whom he hears there is a great number.”** In March, the lieutenant for 
Northampton County wrote Governor Jefferson that the spirits of the people 
were depressed and serious consequences were apprehended.** On the fourth of 
April, Germain wrote to Clinton that Worcester and Somerset and Accomack 
counties were soliciting arms for the restoration of the Constitution.*® 

It was, moreover, during the latter part of that month that a serious out- 
break against authority occurred on the Eastern Shore. Of several contemporary 
accounts?’ of the occurrence, that of the Eastern Shore commissioners for the 
collection of taxes is perhaps the clearest. Due to the fact that communication 
between the Eastern and Western Shores was almost entirely cut off and the 
Accomack representatives had not attended the December meeting of the Assem- 
bly, it was not known until rather late that the 90% tax was to be put into 
execution. Important in this connection, by the way, is Colonel Cropper’s state- 
ment the following August that the Shore was exposed to the reports of the 
disaffected for want of due promulgation of the laws.** In February an addi- 
tional tax of 29% was levied. The people complained that they were not equally 
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treated with the rest of the state, not having it in their option to pay the 
principal produce of their land, corn and oats, in discharge of their taxes.*? So 
when a militia draft was appointed for the twenty-third of April, about one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred men,*° armed with clubs, swords, guns, and 
‘pistols, appeared at the Court House to prevent it, making threats that three 
hundred men from Northampton would come to their aid if the people of 
Accomack should submit—Northampton had already, a short time before, opposed 
the draft. Colonel George Corbin, the acting lieutenant, postponed the draft 
for two days, but on the date set there was again a mob opposing it by force, 
and again the draft was not held. The explanation given by Colonel Corbin to 
Governor Jefferson as to why force had not been employed against the mob is 
a striking commentary on conditions on the Shore at that time. He wrote that the 
enemy’s barges were hovering around the sea and bay coasts, that because of its 
detached position no aid could be expected from the state, that magazines were 
exhausted, and that the ranks of the enemy were daily increasing. The com- 
missioners also reported that the county was in great confusion and that the 
people were beginning to publish, propagate, and avow the most dangerous 
doctrines and sentiments. It is true that a few months later the leaders—‘‘Seaside” 
John Custis, William Garrison, and Samuel Bunting—were tried by court martial 
and found guilty;t but for several months following the draft postponement 
the disaffected became very bold in their activities, getting in some instances the 
assistance of slaves and robbing and burning houses, and even murdering one 
planter.*? 

The people were finally aroused to action by the murder committed; and 
after an unsuccessful pursuit of some raiders, a court martial was held at which 
John Lyon,** rector of St. George’s Parish, Accomack, was sentenced to five 
years imprisonment for aiding the enemy and discouraging the militia from taking 
arms against the raiders. Rather interesting from several aspects, is the case of 
this Loyalist clergyman. Very soon there was a petition from St. George’s Parish 
for a mitigation of his sentence. But Colonel John Cropper, who had presided at 
the court martial, wrote Colonel William Davies that a halter was hardly too 
severe for the parson.** He also wrote Governor Nelson that Lyon had un- 
doubtedly long and constantly traded with the enemy and that a vessel of his 
in trade was taken as a prize by a Philadelphia barge. Then continued the Colonel, 
“I would risk whatever property depends on me, that it might yet be proven 
that not long since he himself delivered a cargo of oats and provisions to the 
British commissary at Portsmouth. The disaffected of his neighborhood (the best 
acquainted with his political character) will not give testimony against him and 
the inoffensive Whig, in the character of a peasant, is actually afraid of the 
parson’s influence to destroy him. He has married into a good family, through 
which the few persons of good character have signed the petition drawn in his 
favor. Everybody is sorry for the family.”*° The treatment accorded John Lyon 
by the Council affords another illustration of the mild policy of the state govern- 
ment. George Webb writing to Governor Nelson in October, 1781, frankly says, 
“It appeared necessary to remove him from the disaffected but we do not know 
what to do with him.” It was decided, however, that he should be permitted to 
reside in any part of the upper country provided it was more than twenty miles 
above Richmond.** But by the spring of 1782, he had been allowed to return 
to Accomack and was then “at large amongst the people, much to the surprise 
Gt all. “4 
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Perhaps the success of the American arms in 1781 effected very quickly the 
reformation prophesied by the astute Colonel Corbin. For in September, 1781, 
he had written to Governor Nelson, “I expect the present great change in our 
affairs will soon work a reformation in the parson and he will become a strong 
advocate for American Independence.” Illuminating also is Colonel Corbin’s 
comment upon the three principal opposers of the draft, who with four other 
prisoners were sent from the Eastern Shore at the same time as Lyon. “They have 
shown,” said Corbin, “strong marks of repentance for having opposed the late 
draft in our county; but whether this is founded on conviction that they have 
sinned against their country, or on the arrival of the fleet of our generous ally, 
I will not pretend to judge.’** Truly penitent they may have been, however; 
for even in the spring of 1782, there were some Loyalists on the Eastern Shore 
that were keeping up an illegal intercourse with the enemy.*® 


4. THe Deprepations CoMMITTED BY THE British Navy 


Because of its location, the Eastern Shore of Virginia was more exposed to 
the depredations of British privateers than any other rural section of Virginia. 
Entirely detached from the rest of Virginia and at times unable to hold any 
communication with it, much less secure any aid from it, and with its long coast 
line on each side intersected by navigable creeks, it presented opportunities for 
plunder that the Bristish were not slow to seize. From 1775 to 1783, the Eastern 
Shore was visited by many marauding expeditions. But there were, in particular, 
four times during the war when there was some fear that a worse fate might 
befall it,—that it might be taken by the British. There was alarm in 1775 resulting 
from Dunmore’s activities, in 1777 from the threatened invasion of the Chesapeake 
country, in 1779 from Collier’s invasion, and in 1781 from Arnold’s invasion. 
Many times during the war the county committees or the county lieutenants 
petitioned for aid; and, in each instance, there was received from state or con- 
tinental authorities a ready response, and a response as generous as circumstances 
would permit. 

On November 25, 1775, the Reverend Samuel McCrosky, chairman of the 
Northampton committee, sent to the Continental Congress a report of Dunmore’s 
activities around Norfolk and at the same time expressed the fear that Dunmore 
might pay a visit to the Eastern Shore. He stated that there they were totally 
unprepared to receive him, that the militia did not exceed four hundred men, 
that there were no officers of experience, and that the people had few arms and 
ammunition.5° On the same date, the Northampton committee wrote also to the 
General Committee of Safety calling attention to the “present alarming situation,” 
and explaining that the lack of ammunition was due to the fact that the two 
vessels sent from the Eastern Shore to the West Indies for such supplies had both 
been lost in a storm and that they had applied at Philadelphia for powder but 
without success.5t On November 30, Southy Simpson, chairman of the Acco- 
mack committee, wrote to the Virginia Convention calling attention to the exposed 
condition of the Eastern Shore and its being cut off from the possibility of aid 
by the Chesapeake Bay being in possession of the enemy and swarming with 
their tenders. He also spoke of the difficulty of forming companies of minute 
men due to the fact that the time of encampment broke in on their whole year’s 
business, while they were allowed pay only for the actual time of duty. He 
suggested that a greater number of regulars should be allowed for this district 
instead of the minute companies before ordered.°? 
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The Continental Congress responded to the appeal by having the Convention 
or Committee of Safety for Maryland order three companies of minutemen to 
march immediately to Accomack and Northampton, and by having the Committee 
of Safety for Pennsylvania send 500 pounds of powder for the use of the forces 
to be employed in the counties of Accomack and Northampton.®? The Virginia 
Convention also took measures to protect the Eastern Shore, and early in 1776 
the Ninth Virginia Regiment, under Colonel Thomas Fleming, was stationed 
there.*4 “Fortunately for Virginia,’ Dunmore did not attempt to seize the 
Eastern Shore. 

The British tenders, however, did harass the coast and seize provisions, 
cattle, ships, and Negroes during the year 1776. In the spring of that year the 
captains of the two companies of minutemen from Maryland reported to the 
Maryland Council of Safety the seizure of a schooner by a British tender and a 
later engagement between the American forces on the Eastern Shore and the 
tender.» The same report tells also of a British tender coming into Cheriton 
Creek and carrying out a sloop belonging to a Northampton citizen. When in 
May of that year, the commander of a schooner from Maryland questioned the 
Northampton committee as to the advisability of attempting passage through the 
Chesapeake Bay, the reply was that there was a possibility but very little proba- 
bility of his escaping the tenders.°® 

Again, however, there is understanding of the situation by the Virginia 
Convention and in May the Ninth Virginia Regiment was augmented by the 
addition of about two hundred men.°*" It is true that late in the autumn of 1776, 
the Ninth Regiment marched north from Accomack to join the main army under 
General Washington, then in New Jersey; but arms were left by Colonel Fleming 
for the protection of the Shore.®& Then in December the county lieutenant of 
Accomack was empowered to retain out of the public powder then in that county, 
1250 pounds for the use of the militia when on actual duty, and the county lieu- 
tenant of Northampton, 750 pounds. It was also ordered that 1000 weight of 
lead be sent to each of those lieutenants for the use of their militia and fifty ball 
of four inches diameter for Northampton county.” 

Early in the spring of 1777, the Virginia Congress feared that the Chesapeake 
Bay was to be the seat of war.® But it was not until August that there was any 
visible confirmation of that fear. Then there appeared in the Bay the formidable 
fleet of General Howe. It was Governor Henry’s conjecture that the enemy 
intended forming lines of communication from the waters of the Chesapeake to 
those of the Delaware, and that for that purpose they would go to the head of 
the Bay and attempt to make a conquest of that great peninsula formed by the 
Ocean and the Bay. It was, therefore, Governor Henry’s plan to throw troops 
on the Eastern Shore to harass the rear while General Washington pressed the 
front. He ordered to the Eastern Shore two galleys, two companies of regulars, 
two field pieces, and Colonel Nathaniel Gist with seventeen Cherokees.* But 
the invasion did not take place as anticipated. Howe landed at the head of the 
Bay, but the fleet sailed out of the Bay and Governor Henry ceased to apprehend 
danger to Virginia from that campaign. 

But the Fastern Shore itself continued to be troubled by the activities of 
the British navy. In the Proceedings of the Continental Congress for March 2, 
1778, is the statement that the Board of War had reported that the circumstances 
attending the counties of Accomack and Northampton were such as to render 
them peculiarly subject to the depredations of the enemy, that the draft raised 
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there should be ordered to remain there for the present and that the Assembly 
should take measures for the protection of the two counties in case the drafts 
should later be ordered to join the army. 

The British invasion of the Chesapeake in 1779 was attended by unfortunate 
results for all of eastern Virginia. Sir George Collier, who had received in April, 
1779, his commission as commodore of the King’s fleet in America, described 
Virginia to Lord Germain as “the province which of all others gives sinews to 
the rebellion from its extensive traffic.” Accordingly about the first of May, he 
sailed from New York for the Chesapeake Bay with a fleet consisting of one 
sixty-four gun ship, the Raisonable, one forty-four gun ship, the Rainbow, several 
large frigates or armed vessels, and twenty-eight transports having on board 
eighteen hundred troops under the command of Major-General Matthews. The 
fort at Portsmouth was taken, there being only one hundred regulars there, and 
Suffolk was burned.** But in addition to these losses of the Virginians, there was 
considerable damage elsewhere. As soon as the fleet had passed the Capes, the 
Otter and a number of other light-armed vessels had been sent up the Chesapeake 
where they took “schooners and sloops laden with tobacco and kept the rebels 
on the banks of the rivers in constant terror and alarm.” The two large men-of- 
war and transports soon sailed out of the Bay but not before over a hundred 
American vessels had been destroyed or taken as well as a vast amount of property 
on shore, upwards of a million sterling.’ Furthermore, the British took along 
nearly one thousand of the inhabitants of Virginia, among them many useful 
tradesmen, such as ship’s carpenters.°* But particularly resented at that time by 
the Virginia government was the capture of American ships; for the Virginians 
had had no success in getting British prizes. In fact, it was at this time that 
Jefferson said, “A British prize would be a more rare phenomenon here than a 
comet, because the one has been seen but the other never has.” The government 
also became very much wrought up over the manner in which the war was being 
waged against “the good people of this commonwealth, by prosecuting it with 
fire and every other cruelty unknown to civilized nations by custom or law,” 
and resolutions were passed for remonstrance with the British officers, coupled 
with a threat of retaliation upon the persons and property of the subjects of the 
King of Great Britain within the commonwealth.” 

There seems to be no doubt there were a number of unwarrantable depreda- 
tions committed by the British at this time and later. For although the British 
fleet had sailed out of the capes, the Otter and several other ships had been left 
to continue sweeping the Bay and ravaging the coast. Again the Eastern Shore 
was one of the sections most severely tried. In extenuation of the British, con- 
temporary writers stated that Commodore Collier had given orders that there 
should be no acts of wanton mischief or cruelty but that he found it difficult 
to restrain many privateers who had no idea of order or disipline. One writer 
cites, as an instance of British humanity, Collier’s sending a small vessel laden with 
salt to four families of Cheriton, Northampton county, as some remuneration for 
their losses in having their houses burned by a British privateer. But in the letter 
of thanks returned by the county lieutenant there occurs this passage: “I cannot 
express my feelings at this signal instance of humanity; especially as it is the first 
of this kind that has fallen under my observation, though numberless have been 
the sufferings of the people on this shore of the same nature.” The four men of 
Cheriton, moreover, not to be outdone in courtesy, presented with their compli- 
ments to Sir George Collier a gift of eight lambs.® 
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Numberless, indeed, were the depredations of the British on the Eastern Shore 
coast that year. Colonel Cropper’s diary for the year 1779 contains several 
references to visits of British privateers. Of particular interest perhaps is the entry 
for February 12: “a motley crew of pirates, in service of the British, belonging 
to the Thistle Tender, a Bermudian built sloop commanded by an infamous tar, 
Captain Thomas Byron Williams, came up and beset my house and then plundered, 
pillaged and broke to pieces my property as well as insult and savagely threaten 
my wife.’® They had carried to their boats about thirty of his slaves and had 
laid a train of powder to blow up the main building when they were surprised 
by Cropper and fled to their boats. In August of that year a British privateer 
landed thirty men on Wallops Island, captured eight men in the fort there and 
seized a sloop and schooner. After taking out the cargo of the schooner, chiefly 
flour, they set her afire and turned her adrift but the sloop they carried off.” 

That the Marine Committee tried to combat the evil is evidenced by their 
sending that summer to the Chesapeake Bay the frigates, Deane, Boston, and Con- 
federacy, with orders to take and destroy as many of the enemy’s vessels as 
possible. The Americans did send in two prizes, but the British naval power gave 
them little opportunity for achievement. In November, however, the two counties 
were much relieved by the protection of seven ships of Count D’Estaing’s 
squadron."? 

But all evils seemed to culminate in the opening months of 1781. In fact, 
all of Virginia was in a serious condition; without men, without money, and 
without confidence in the administration, the future looked gloomy enough. In 
town and country the people were disheartened and critical, and ready to defy 
authority. The inhabitants of Accomack County stated that because of the 
Embargo law they could not dispose of their grain to procure money for dis- 
charging their public taxes and that from the produce of their county they could 
not procure the alternatives required by law.’* Colonel Cropper, the county 
lieutenant, wrote that the agency for supplying the troops with provisions had 
been declined because the salary, due to depreciation, really amounted to nothing. 
“The appointments for Accomack and Northampton are both in my hands,” 
he wrote, “no person will accept of them without higher wages.” ‘Then after 
calling Colonel Davies’ attention to the fact that after the present agent’s with- 
drawal, the troops would be dispersed as they had “no clothes, no provisions, 
no money, no arms, no necessaries, no anything,” he proceeded to denounce the 
management of military affairs in Virginia. “Virginia would never want soldiers 
was proper encouragement given, and she never will have sufficient to make one 
good regiment of regulars upon the plans heretofore framed. Why does she not 
disband every man that cannot be properly equipped and supported? Why is 
she so impolitic to draft and drag her useful citizens from their helpless connec- 
tions to starve . .. when one thousand soldiers properly appointed and supported 
are more valuable . . . than one hundred thousand ragged, half-starved wretches?””* 

But as heretofore, it was the activity of the British navy that was most 
annoying to the Eastern Shore. In January, 1781, the governor requested all the 
county lieutenants to collect the public arms in the hands of individuals; but the 
county lieutenant of Accomack replied that he had neither the power nor the 
inclination to comply with the request. After explaining the dangerous situation 
of the county—surrounded on every side by enemies—he stated that if those 
considerations of safety to the county had no force, the governor might confer the 
command of the county upon some one else.™* About two weeks later Colonel 
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Isaac Avery of Northampton county resigned his office because the laws and 
orders were such as his conscience would not permit him to execute, one of which 
was the requisition for taking public arms out of the hands of the militia, for 
that act would place provisions, stock, and other property in the power of the 
enemy.” It is worth noting, however, that before the second letter of protest 
from the Eastern Shore was received the governor had dispensed with the requisi- 
tion for arms in so far as it concerned the Eastern Shore.*® 

In May we find the county lieutenants again calling the attention of the 
government to the defenseless condition of the Eastern Shore and urging that the 
troops should not be removed from the shore as had been ordered. Colonel 
Cropper wrote that at that moment there were four of the enemy’s barges on the 
Accomack coast capturing vessels and plundering the inhabitants and that the 
county had already furnished so many men for the army and navy that it was 
drained of men and unable to station guards nightly equal to its protection, and 
that the salvation of the Eastern Shore depended in great measure on the men 
ordered to be taken from them." The leaders of the Eastern Shore were fighting 
desperately to save it both from the Loyalists within and the British without, and 
they knew they could not count on any help being sent from the Western Shore. 
Indeed, in April, 1781, Governor Jefferson wrote to Samuel Huntington, president 
of Congress, that such was the present condition of the Chesapeake Bay that he 
could not even get an advice boat across it with any certainty, much less adven- 
ture on transportation to the Eastern Shore.’* 

For a brief period after the surrender at Yorktown there was a respite from 
the ravages of British privateers.*® Unfortunately, however, the period was very 
brief and the history of the Eastern Shore for the greater part of the year 1782 
is merely a repetition of that of 1781. There was a letter sent from Northampton 
County to Colonel Davies regarding the non-arrival of troops ordered to the 
Eastern Shore and the letter concludes, “The barges have become very thick. I 
have suffered much by them, have lost some of my best negroes.”8° There was a 
letter sent from Accomack County to the Governor, asking for arms and ammuni- 
tion in order that the militia might defend the county from the “daily insults, 
disgraces, and plunderings of the enemy.” On the very day that the peace treaty 
with Great Britain was signed, a number of men left the county court at Acco- 
mack to go fight against some British privateers in the Chesapeake Bay. 


5. Micrrary aND Navat SERVICES 


As thus far related, the record of the Eastern Shore during the Revolutionary 
War has been one of weakness and of appeals for aid. But there is a positive 
side to her record. Her service along military and naval lines was by no means 
negligible. 

By an ordinance of the Virginia Convention of Delegates in 1775, the Ninth 
Virginia Regiment was raised, Accomack furnishing five companies, Northampton 
two, and it was later increased by three companies from the Western Shore. This 
regiment was stationed at first on the Eastern Shore; but late in the autumn of 
1776, it marched north to join the army at Morristown, New Jersey, the head- 
quarters of the commander-in-chief. On the march the colonel, Thomas Fleming, 
died and the lieutenant-colonel, George Matthews, succeeded to the vacant 
position. In the organization of the army, it was combined with four other regi- 
ments from Virginia to form the brigade of General Muhlenberg, which formed 
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part of the division of Major-General Greene. In the accounts of the battle of 
Brandywine, September, 1777, Greene’s division, composed of the brigades of 
Muhlenberg and Weedon, is highly praised. Futhermore, in the battle of German- 
town a few weeks later, the part taken by the Ninth Virginia Regiment is 
specifically referred to, and in terms of praise, in nearly all the published accounts 
of the engagement. In this battle the Ninth Virginia Regiment, commanded by 
Colonel Matthews, was the most advanced of his brigade; they broke the enemy’s 
right wing and took a large number of prisoners. But the very zeal of the Ninth 
proved fatal, for the Virginians were surrounded and forced to yield, though 
not until nearly all their men had been killed or wounded. In this battle they 
were the only prisoners taken and the only column of the American army that 
used the bayonet. These facts, as one author states, show what troops “bore the 
brunt of the engagement.” sie courage and daring displayed by this regiment 
at Germantown earned for it in the army the title of “the brave and rash Ninth.” 

Later in the war, there were other acts passed for raising men to recruit the 
Continental Army; and from a report made in November, 1782, by all the county 
lieutenants of the state, it is seen that the Eastern Shore complied with all the 
acts and raised her full quota.*! In fact, striking confirmation of her contribution 
in men is found in a recent compilation of Accomack Court material, which 
included the recommendation by the Court of persons suitable for officers of the 
County Militia, the records of commissions from the Governor and of qualifica- 
tion by the person appointed, and also the declarations of applicants for pension 
and the certification of heirs.*? Also of interest in this connection are various court 
records, such, for instance, as the amounts of money supplied by the vestry of 
Hungars Parish, 1778 to “sundry soldiers’ widows and children in the Continental 
Army.”** Helpful, too, are the lists compiled by James E. Mears for his column 
“The Shoreline,” The Eastern Shore News, beginning with the issue March 18, 
1938. 

There were quite a number of Eastern Shore men who served as officers in 
the Continental Army, John Cropper being perhaps one of the best known. 
There were in the Ninth Regiment three senior captains whose commissions were 
of the same date: John Cropper, Levin Joynes, and Thomas Snead, all of Acco- 
mack and all very young. In 1777, Cropper became Major of the Seventh Vir- 
ginia Regiment and in 1778, Lieutenant-Colonel of the Eleventh Virginia Regi- 
ment. At the battle of Brandywine, when his regiment was almost cut to pieces, 
and the command fell upon him, then only twenty years of age, his gallantry 
on that occasion was publicly commended by Washington. In August, 1779, 
he withdrew to Accomack County where in 1781 ne was appointed county 
lieutenant.** 

While speaking of the military service, mention should be made of the volun- 
teer troop of horse, under command of Captain Thomas Parramore, which the 
people of the Eastern Shore had organized for their own protection. They were, 
in the words of Colonel Cropper, chiefly “single young gentlemen of the first 
fortunes and characters among us.” They were mounted and equipped at their 
Own expense and rendered a very essential service.*° 

With her many miles of water-front, the naval activities of the Eastern Shore 
are of particular interest and importance. From the orders given by the Virginia 
government, we get perhaps the best idea of the character of the service rendered 
by the Virginia-built galleys of this period. ‘They were ordered to be perpetually 
cruising near the mouths and entrances into rivers, to prevent the enemy’s tenders 
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from entering and pillaging the shores as well as to protect their trade; and when 
large vessels of war entered the rivers, the galleys were ordered to watch their 
motions and keep constantly between the enemy’s ships and the shores so as to 
prevent the enemy from drawing provisions from the country.*® At times also, 
they were carriers of provisions, arms, and ammunition into the interior.8* The 
later history of the two galleys built in Accomack reveals conditions on the 
Eastern Shore during the latter part of the war as well as illustrating their rating 
in the Virginia navy. In November, 1779, the Virginia government ordered the 





“Locust Grove,’ Near Wardtown, Northampton County 


number of vessels in the navy to be reduced, but ordered that the ship Thetis, the 
brig Jefferson, the Accomac and Diligence galleys, and the Liberty and Patriot 
boats be retained.88 In June of the following year, that part of a previous act of 
Assembly confining the galleys, Accomac and Diligence, to a certain station was 
repealed in order that the services of those galleys might be extended.*® In August, 
Maryland and Virginia planned a joint cruise of the Chesapeake Bay, the object 
of which was to clear the Bay of the British, and included in the Virginia boats 
are the two Eastern Shore galleys. Unfortunately, however, this was one of those 
periods on the Eastern Shore when disaffection almost got the upper hand and 
the Accomac and Diligence galleys were deserted by officers and men and left 
open to be plundered. It was also a period when the Bay was so infected with 
privateers, resulting in almost total interruption of intercourse with the Eastern 
Shore, that the orders given Commodore Barron for the arrest of the officers 
and men and the repair of the boats could not be executed for some time, and in 
the interval their hulls were so injured that it was doubted whether they were 
worth repairing.*° 

Another type of boat in the Virginia navy was the pilot boat, the service of 
which was, unlike that of the Eastern Shore galley, uninterrupted during the war. 
Only two of these were armed; but there were many “look-outs” as they were 
called. They were small, fast sailing boats whose duties were attended by hard- 
ships and dangers. They had to hover along a dangerous coast in all weather 
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and give notice of the approach of every sail, whether friend or foe.9t Further- 
more, it was their duty to pilot safely by the shoals and reefs of the coast, as well 
as by the British, the traders of Virginia and those of foreign countries. So high 
an estimate was placed upon this service that in 1778, in order to stimulate men 
of that profession, the governor and council offered to pilots the sum of four 
shillings per ton, besides the daily pay, for every foreign or state ship brought 
safely into port.°* 

Great importance also is placed by Jefferson upon their furnishing intelli- 
gence of the enemy’s movements. In fact, in view of the criticism directed 
against Jefferson for his delay in taking defensive measures for the invasion of 
Arnold, rather interesting is his own placing of the responsibility. In a letter from 
Richmond, dated January 15, 1781, he says: “For want of intelligence may be 
ascribed a great part of, if not the whole of the enemy’s late successful invasion 
to this place,” and he then tells of his plan for a line of expresses to be stationed 
every fifteen miles from Richmond to Hampton.** There seems to be, however, 
no criticism by him of the service rendered by the look-outs. That the Eastern 
Shore was, by reason of its location, supremely fitted for this service, is obvious. 
That it did this service very effectively is evidenced by various communications 
of the governor.** When Howe sailed up the Chesapeake in 1777, the first notice 
of it was given by men of the Eastern Shore. In a letter dated August 15, 1777, 
John Page, lieutenant-governor, wrote Washington that he had just received 
information from Captain Bright of the Northampton armed brig, lying off 
Cape Charles, of his having seen, at nine o’clock the night before, from his mast- 
head at least one hundred sail of ships coming into the capes. Page also wrote 
that the fleet had been seen earlier along the coasts of Accomack by several 
gentlemen of that county and they had sent an account by express which was 
received the previous night.°® Of several other official communications relating to 
this “intelligence” service of the Eastern Shore, perhaps the most interesting is 
that in regard to the notification to our French ally of the arrival of the British 
fleet in the Chesapeake Bay. On March 21, 1781, Governor Jefferson wrote four 
letters—to the president of Congress, to the French naval commander, to General 
Weedon, and to the county lieutenant of Accomack. The tenor of each letter 
was the same: the arrival of the British fleet in the Chesapeake Bay and the order- 
ing of two look-out boats from the Eastern Shore to apprize the French fleet 
of the fact. Apprehensive lest the French fleet, expected in the Chesapeake, might 
run into the mouth of the enemy, Jefferson in his letter to the county lieutenant, 
spoke of the necessity perhaps of continuing that special service until sometime 
in April. In conclusion, he said, “The dreadful change which would be produced 
in the aspect of the war by the capture of a whole fleet and army, will I hope, 
add to that promptness with which you have ever aided public operations.”°® 

Indeed, both numerous and varied seem to be the services, rendered by the 
Eastern Shore on the water. As an illustration of the amphibious character of 
the militia service on the Eastern Shore, the communication of Colonel John 
Mapp to Commodore Barron may be cited. The county officer wrote that he 
had in his possession nearly sixty prisoners of war, the captain of a barge and 
four privates of the number being captured on Hog Island by his militia, and 
the remainder being the officers and crew of the British privateer Digby lately 
run on shore at Cape Charles.®* As illustrating the part played in the Revolution 
by privately owned ships, it may be added that these prisoners were probably 
carried to New York in a vessel owned by Nathaniel Littleton Savage of the 
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Eastern Shore.®* Many times, too, the British tenders were balked in their attempts 
to raid the coast, sometimes their boats being crippled and occasionally even 
captured.*® It seems probable that the Eastern Shore assisted in the capture of 
Bartlett Goodrich, who was returning from the West Indies, in an armed vessel 
laden with provisions. The vessel was carried into Cherrystone Creek in North- 
ampton County, but by whom does not seem to be known.!°° The later seizure 
by Goodrich of goods and plate on the Eastern Shore may have been in retaliation 
for the previous capture. 

The most desperate naval conflict in which Eastern Shore men took part, 
was the “Battle of the Barges,” which occurred near the Tangier Islands on 
November 30, 1782. Paullin states that the mortality of the Americans in this 
engagement was relatively greater than in any other sea fight of the Revolution, 
and that in its carnage and in the bravery displayed by the Americans, this fight 
does not suffer from a comparison with that of Jones off Flamborough Head." 
It is, moreover, crammed with picturesque and dramatic details, but these must be 
dispensed with for lack of space. To be brief, four Maryland barges, commanded 
by Commodore Whaley, and aided by one volunteer barge from Accomack, set 
out to attack six British barges under the command of Captain Kidd. The Pro- 
tector, the leading Maryland barge and the flagship of Whaley, got far in advance 
and engaged the British fleet unsupported. An explosion took place on the 
Protector and in the confusion the other barges retreated. Whaley was killed 
but the fight was kept up some time by the Protector under the command of 
Colonel Cropper. According to the report made by Colonel Cropper to Colonel 
William Davies, “There went into action in the Protector sixty-five men; twenty- 
five of them were killed or drowned, twenty-nine were wounded, some of whom 
are since dead, and eleven only escaped being wounded, most of whom leaped 
into the water to save themselves from the explosion.” 


6. ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL SERVICES 


The greatest service, however, that the Eastern Shore rendered the cause 
of liberty seems to be economic and commercial. By reason of physiographical 
conditions, the Eastern Shore was enabled to furnish supplies that were essential 
to the effective prosecution of the war. Agriculturally a rich section, she made 
a real contribution in food for the army; and geographically a medium for com- 
merce, she kept for a considerable period of time, the British blockade of the 
Chesapeake from being effective. 

As previously stated, the Eastern Shore raised at this period some tobacco, 
but its principal products were corn and oats. When Neil Jamieson replied in 
1781 to Robert Alexander’s request for an account of the exports from Virginia, 
particularly from Norfolk and the two counties on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, 
his estimate of the annual exports of Virginia for some years previous to the 
revolution, in wheat, corn, and oats, was as follows: 300,000 bushels wheat; 300,- 
ooo bushels Indian corn; and 50,000 bushels oats. He stated, furthermore, that 
the whole of the oats and one kind of the Indian corn came from Accomack and 
Northampton counties, the residue from the Potomac, Rappahannock, and York 
Rivers.1°* It will be remembered that the Northampton committee petitioned in 
July the Convention of 1775 for permission to export their grain to the West 
Indies until September 10, as the people had large quantities of Indian corn which 
was generally unsold in the summer, and such quantities that many persons would 
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be ruined if the ports were immediately closed.1°* In November of that same 
year, the Northampton committee in writing to John Hancock, the president of 
Congress, of their apprehension that Dunmore might attempt to seize the Eastern 
Shore, stated that there was concern on the Eastern Shore for the general interest 
of America as well as for the safety of their persons; for they feared that he 
might get possession of the nearly half a million bushels of grain there and open 
exports to the West Indies and army at Boston.’ In just one day, May 8, 1782, 
receipts were given by the commissioners of the provision law for 886 bushels of 
corn and for 1993 bushels of oats, and about a week later there was recorded the 
claim of Peter Bowdoin for goo bushels of corn supplied the Commonwealth." 

That this grain was a valuable contribution to the army is evidenced by the 
official communications regarding it. Naturally enough, it was only when there 
was a seizure by the British of a cargo of grain or when there was a demand for 
unusually large quantities or for immediate delivery that there was a written 
communication. There is no doubt that cargo after cargo went from the Eastern 
Shore for which we have no record; but even so, there is abundant evidence of 
the service rendered. Governor Jefferson wrote in 1780 about an order of corn 
on the Eastern Shore and his reference to “all such cases” implies the regular 
furnishing of corn by the Eastern Shore.!°7 In January, 1781, Colonel John 
Harmanson of Northampton wrote Governor Jefferson that two vessels loaded 
with about 2000 bushels of corn, bound for the head of Elk, had been taken off 
Tangier Island by a privateer of ten guns. He also stated that there were then 
7000 bushels of corn on hand and as many oats, but he suggested that an armed 
vessel be ordered to go over with them.'°* In September of that year, the county 
lieutenants of the Eastern Shore were ordered in view of the pressing demands of 
the army, to have large quantities of corn and oats collected immediately and 
transported to Burwell’s Ferry on the James River.!°9 In this same letter, it was 
stated also that liquors and salt, “‘said to be abundant on the Eastern Shore,” were 
much needed. So important, however, was the contribution of the latter article, 
that it will be discussed separately. The troops across the Bay were furnished 
with a quantity of peach brandy, which was formerly one of the leading products 
of the Eastern Shore, and one widely celebrated. The rum which the Eastern 
Shore furnished the army was, however, brought from the West Indies. An entry 
in Cropper’s diary for May 3, 1779, reads as follows: “Yesterday a schooner 
with go hhds. of rum, Capt. Mosely, arrived here from St. Eustatia. Today another 
schooner with 4o hhds. of rum, Capt. Dillingham, arrived from same place.” In 
February, 1782, rum and brandy amounting to £ 1097.138.6d. were impressed for 
continental purposes."° 

Because of the presence of the French fleet and army in the fall of 1781, 
greater supplies of provisions were needed; and by the latter part of September 
the food problem had become acute. On September 26, three letters, including 
one by Governor Nelson, were written indicating this situation. The following 
day, September 27, Governor Nelson wrote Colonel Cropper that business of the 
greatest importance obliged Colonel Blane, Commissary General of Purchases, 
to visit the Eastern Shore and to give him any assistance he might require.‘"* 
Three days later, September 30, Colonel Cropper wrote Colonel Davies that in 
the same vessel in which he was sending some prisoners, he was sending the 
commissary general a thousand gallons of rum and one tierce of port wine for 
the use of the army and that in a short time they might expect much more.” 
On October 3, Governor Nelson wrote to the commissioner of provisions of 
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Accomack and Northampton that those counties could furnish their quota of 
fresh provisions to the navy as that would be most convenient for them, and that 
they dispose of the beef to the French fleet. Then the next day, October 4, 
Governor Nelson wrote to M. DeTarle, Intendant of the French army, that 
there would be no other difficulty in furnishing rations of corn than what would 
arise from want of means of transportation, that vessels were sent yesterday to 
the Eastern Shore, “a country abounding in corn and oats”; that these vessels 
would soon return and others were sent on the same business.4? Of course, the 
inference is that the food problem in September, 1781, was solved in great measure, 
by getting supplies from the Eastern Shore—a sort of Egypt to which a sojourn 
was made in quest of food. At any rate, within a period of four days, no mean 
contribution of liquor, beef, and grain was made. 

It was not sufficient, however, for the army and navy merely to receive 
supplies of food. Much of that food needed salt to preserve it. In the words of 
the Virginia Convention of March, 1775, “Salt is a daily and indispensable neces- 
sary of life and the making of it amongst ourselves must be deemed a valuable 
acquisition.”*** In the convention of 1776 an ordinance was passed for the 
speedy erection of two salt works in each of the following districts: the district 
between the Potomac and Rappahannock, between the Rappahannock and the 
York, between the York and the James, on the south side of the James, and on the 
Eastern Shore. The salt works were to be erected at public expense and the 
salt sold to the inhabitants at five shillings per bushel. Furthermore, bounties 
were ordered to be paid to “private adventurers” producing within six months 
certain specified quantities of salt, and a premium of £100 to be paid to the 
manager who should make the first 2000 bushels of good salt.1% 

Maryland, North Carolina and South Carolina followed the example of Vir- 
ginia in encouraging the erection of salt works, and then in turn Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York and Connecticut. The New York Provincial Convention 
of March, 1776, however, passed an act not only to encourage the manufacture 
of salt but also to prohibit the exportation of salt from that colony to neighboring 
colonies; and a few months later, its Council of Safety resolved that, inasmuch 
as the great want of salt was threatening the public peace and safety of the state, 
vessels should be sent at public expense, under convoy, to get that article. It 
was about that same time that the commissary general of the army wrote to the 
President of Congress that the only danger he apprehended was the want of salt, 
that all the salt in the country would fall short of a sufficiency, and he proposed 
that Congress should give him orders for sending abroad and bringing in, or 
encouraging persons to bring in, a sufficient quantity for continental use. In 
spite of numerous attempts to regulate the price and distribution of salt, the 
prices became exorbitant. In August, 1777, John Adams wrote to his wife from 
Philadelphia that salt was $27 a bushel; and he added, “All the old women and 
young children are gone down to the Jersey shore to make salt. Salt water is 
boiling all around the coast, and I hope it will continue to boil.”417 

In Virginia, as in the other. colonies, this scarcity of salt continued through- 
out the period of the war. It is significant that in the V irginia Almanac for the 
year 1778, there are given minute directions for the boiling of salt. Evidently the 
manufacture of salt was, by no means, confined to the ten public salt works in the 
state. In Northampton County in 1776, for instance, the manager of a private 
salt work belonging to John Stratton, made oath that he had made, from July 20 
to November 6, two hundred bushels of salt, thereby entitling the owner to the 
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bounty allowed by the Ordinance of the Convention.“8 While no data has been 
found as to the quantity and quality of salt manufactured by the two salt works 
on the Eastern Shore, there are references that show that the salt works were 
erected and were operating.'? There is evidence, however, that a considerable 
amount of salt was sent at various times from the Eastern Shore—such as the 
statement made by the county lieutenant to the governor that he had a fine new 
vessel in which to send over the salt, and again there is a statement that there 
were seven or eight hundred bushels of salt on the shore.!2° What proportion 
of the salt was manufactured on the shore and what proportion obtained by 
persons on the shore from the West Indies, is of course a question. It seems 
probable that a considerable proportion of the salt sent from the Eastern Shore 
came from foreign ports. 

In fact, in November, 1776, the Council made a resolution to purchase any 
quantity of salt for the use of Virginia that N. L. Savage & Co. should import 
within four weeks from that time at twelve shillings and six pence per bushel.?*? 
In March, 1780, a citizen of Accomack asked permission of the governor to 
exchange corn for salt with a Bermudian vessel. The governor in referring the 
proposal to the Board of Trade stated that in view of the fact that great quantities 
of salt were wanting for public use and an immense quantity lately required by 
Congress, the Board of Trade should consider the benefit of purchasing the salt.1°? 
Then, in the following January, the governor acknowledged to the Virginia 
Delegates in Congress that he had at various times permitted the Bermudians to 
bring in salt and to exchange it with the government at the rate of one bushel 
of salt for two bushels, at first, and afterwards three bushels of corn. He con- 
cluded the communication thus: “You cannot be made more sensible of the 
necessity which forces us to this barter than by being assured that no further 
back than the counties adjoining the Blue Ridge, salt has lately sold from 400 
to £500 the bushel.’”’?** 

But numerous as were the legislative enactments in regard to salt, even more 
numerous were those for encouraging the manufacture of gunpowder. Here 
again, we find the Virginia Almanac attempting to serve the needs of the Virginia 
people, for in the year 1776 it gives a description of the manner of collecting 
saltpetre and of the making of gunpowder. Moreover, just as a considerable 
amount of salt was procured from foreign ports for the use of the army, just so 
a considerable amount of powder was secured. As early as July, 1776, the Council 
ordered the captain of the brig Raleigh to transport the gunpowder, lodged on 
the Eastern Shore and belonging to the public, to the Western Shore.!** In May, 
1777, there is reference to 68% barrels of powder and sulphur being shipped 
from the Eastern Shore to Williamsburg, and also a reference to 267 pounds 
of lead being left in Accomack for the use of the militia there.t?> In the spring 
of 1782, a Northampton citizen is given a receipt for bars of lead, cannon balls, 
and gun flints supplied the state.12° Indeed, the Eastern Shore seems to have 
been a depot for supplies imported for the use of the army. 

It may be well at this point to consider the train of thought that actuated 
the British in their naval activities on the Chesapeake which ran something like 
this: the most feasible way of ending the rebellion is cutting off the resources 
by which the enemy carry on the war; these resources are principally drawn from 
Virginia by her trade in tobacco, etc.; an attack on that province and the shutting 
up the navigation of the Chesapeake will, if not of itself sufficient to end the war, 
cause infinite inconvenience and difficulty, especially as Washington’s army 1s 
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constantly supplied with provisions sent by water through the Chesapeake.1** 
As a consequence then of the British blockade, much of the trade of southern 
Virginia, outward or inward bound, found it convenient in the early years of 
the war, to use the Ocracoke Inlet of North Carolina. In fact, many boats with 
goods from foreign markets for the Continental Army, rather than risk capture 
off the entrance to the Chesapeake or the Delaware bays, entered Ocracoke, passed 
through Pamlico and Albemarle sounds to the Chowan River, where the goods 
were carried in wagons to Suffolk and from there by boat up the James River.'*8 
So important to Virginia was this trade through Ocracoke Inlet that in the spring 
of 1776, Virginia and North Carolina agreed upon a joint naval armament for 
the defense of that inlet, Virginia building at the South Quay shipyard the two 
ships, the Caswell and the Washington, for that purpose.’?® But after the spring 
of 1778, very little trade destined for Virginia passed through Ocracoke Inlet. 
Governor Jefferson writing to Governor Caswell of North Carolina in 1779, 
stated that the Virginia trade through that inlet had got into a different channel; 
and consequently the state was not justified in the expense of keeping those 
galleys any longer at that station. 

The “different channel” referred to by Jefferson was found in the inlets of 
the Eastern Shore. These inlets, from the early spring of 1778 until sometime 
in 1780, were the chief medium for the commerce of Virginia. In the summer of 
1776, the Council had ordered, as “beneficial to the trade of this country and 
others of U. S.,” that the harbors of Chincoteague and Cherrystone be fortified.1*! 
For some reason, however, batteries were erected at Matompkin instead of at 
Cherrystone."*? But in January, 1778, the Assembly ordered that Cherrystone 
should be well fortified without loss of time as that harbor so fortified would 
afford great security to the trade of the Chesapeake Bay.'*? It will perhaps be 
remembered that that was also the time the two Eastern Shore galleys were 
stationed there, one in Matompkin harbor and the other in Chincoteague, for the 
protection of trade on the seaboard. 

In February of that year the treaties of alliance and commerce between 
France and the United States were signed; and at once a considerable amount of 
trade must have begun to pass through the Eastern Shore inlets. For in the pro- 
ceedings of Continental Congress for March 2, 1778, there is a reference to there 
already being on the Eastern Shore a “large quantity of continental property, 
imported from foreign ports.”"** In March also, Governor Henry wrote to 
Benjamin Franklin, ““The inlets on our Eastern Shore and that at Ocracock in 
North Carolina are the best channels through which our trade can pass.”1%° But 
just two months later, among various matters referred by the Governor and 
Council to the Assembly, was the erection of four small batteries on the Eastern 
Shore, and the statement was made that these seemed absolutely necessary as the 
trade must in the future be principally carried on by way of that shore.1%° 

In fact, in March Thomas Smith, the state agent for Virginia, had already 
made arrangements with John Bowdoin, the assistant agent on the Eastern Shore, 
to facilitate the course of that trade. Smith suggested that the Eastern Shore agent 
first procure two or three vessels for the purpose of transporting tobacco from 
the Western Shore to safe places on the Eastern Shore, the vessels being em- 
ployed in a regular rotation of business; that in the purchase of goods the agent 
might use his own judgment but a list was enclosed by way of guide; that he 
might make engagements for goods either for cash or tobacco; that he should 
carry the tobacco across to the seaside, to be disposed of as opportunities occurred; 
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and lastly, that he should purchase one or more wagons for carrying the tobacco 
and also for taking the goods to the Grand Army in case the passage up the Bay 
was stopped by vessels of the enemy.'*” In the same letter the agent was re- 
quested to send to Williamsburg the goods that had already arrived on the 
Eastern Shore, they having been’ sent from Martinique by Mr. Harrison for the 
state of Virginia. 

In April of that year, Governor Henry wrote to William Lee in France in 
regard to his procuring there money or credit for the purchase of clothing for 
the soldiers for next winter and other necessaries, particularly cannon. He re- 
quested that, in case of war between France and Great Britain, the goods be 
shipped directly to Virginia in fast sailing armed vessels with orders to go into 
some of the harbors of the Eastern Shore or into the Chesapeake Bay as might 
be found most safe, and he added that they would try to have boats at Cape 
Charles and on the sea-side to look out and to pilot the vessels into safe harbor. 
In case there was no war between France and Great Britain the goods should be 
sent to Cape Francois from which they could be imported, the cannon excepted, 
in stall fast sailing vessels. The cannon as well as other articles previously 
ordered should be brought into the harbors of the Eastern Shore.13° Further- 
more, in the instructions given at this time by the state agent to a captain about 
to make a West Indian voyage, warning is repeatedly given to avoid Ocracoke 
on their return and seek, if possible, some inlet of the Eastern Shore.12® There 
seems little doubt, that for a period of time the inlets of the Eastern Shore were 
of great commercial importance both to the state of Virginia and to the Contin- 
ental Army. Governor Jefferson, writing in the summer of 1779 to Governor 
Johnson of Maryland, said, “We think the defence of our bay an object so 
important that we would spare nothing to effect it within the compass of our 
abilities.” 14° 

Just when the British tightened their vigilance and blocked the inlets of the 
Eastern Shore, and they in turn proved no longer feasible for trade, cannot be 
said. But Jefferson’s letter to the Chevalier de la Luzerne, the French envoy to 
the United States, dated August 31, 1780, voices his discouragement. He says: 
“Were it possible for this state to have an interest distinct from its confederates 
in any point it would be in the bay of the Chesapeake, the unavoidable channel 
of all our commerce. Our own attempts to establish a force on the water have 
been very unsuccessful; and our trade has been almost annihilated . . . I will 
acknowledge to you that I have thought (as I have also said to Congress) that 
their cares were not equally extended to us in this particular; and I should think 
myself justifiable in applying to the friendship of other powers for any naval aid 
which could be given to us separately.”!41 Five months later, Jefferson was in 
correspondence with Governor Lee of Maryland, in reply to a proposal made by 
Mr. Jenifer, President of the Maryland Senate, and Mr. Bruff, Speaker of the 
Maryland House of Delegates, that Maryland and Virginia invite their ally, the 
French, to take a post within Virginia convenient for the defense of the Chesa- 
peake Bay. In April Jefferson wrote to the Virginia delegates in Congress: “To 
what a deplorable state shall we be reduced if the Bay continues blocked up. 
Commerce both public and private is already taking its turn to Philadelphia, our 
continental money is already gone or going off in that channel and no other 
resources for remittances to that place.”!4? The discouragement of Jefferson in 
1780, the joint proposal of Maryland and Virginia to the French in 1781, and 
the despairing note in April reveal the seriousness of the commercial situation 
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in Virginia at that time; they also furnish some indication of the value of the 
commercial service previously rendered by the Ocracoke Inlet and the Eastern 
Shore inlets. 

In fact, the history of Virginia, as well as of the Eastern Shore during the 
Revolution was determined largely by the Chesapeake Bay. That body of water, 
in time of peace a marvellous asset, became during the war a liability, the full 
power of which seemed for some time scarcely realized by the Continental 
Congress. The Bay controlled by some part of the all-powerful British navy, 
became a two-edged sword cutting into the sides of Virginia and at the last 
threatened to penetrate the heart. Jefferson’s full realization of this danger and 
his many though ineffectual attempts to remedy the situation, bring home to one 
how exceedingly fortunate for the patriot cause was the timely arrival of the 
French fleet. Doubtless many a citizen of the Eastern Shore and all Virginia 
echoed in his heart the sentiments expressed by Colonel George Corbin of 
Accomack. In a letter to Governor Nelson, dated September 30, 1781, he wrote: 
“While the enemy were in possession of our defenceless sea . . . , Our situation 
with great propriety might be called a bad one: but . . . I cordially join you 
in the happy prospect now before us; this will more than reward us for all our 
past sufferings great as they have been.”145 

Thus it has been seen that the course of the War of Independence on the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia was largely determined by geographical conditions 
and by economic and institutional developments dating back to the early part 
of the seventeenth century. The constitutional step in regard to the Stamp Act 
and the leadership displayed in meeting various crises resulted in large measure 
from the training and experience received in local government and from the 
self-sufficient quality of plantation life. The problems, the hardships and suffering 
of the peninsula, caused by the loyalism on its shores and the British navy on its 
waters, were the result to a great extent of geographical factors, its sea-bound 
detachment furnishing a favorable medium for disaffection as well as for the 
display of Great Britain’s chief excellence. Finally, the chief services of the 
Eastern Shore were such as were possible only in a prosperous agricultural section 
with an already well established coastal trade. 


7. Tue Baptists, THE METHODISTS, AND THE DISESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 


But the War of Independence, though the paramount issue of the Revolu- 
tionary Era, was but one manifestation of a broad movement, generated by the 
type of settlement and developed through the years, then sweeping the colonies. 
The forces tending toward the disestablishment of the Anglican Church in 
Virginia and the modification of other institutions, the spread of equalitarian 
standards and more liberal viewpoints, were quickened by the fighting spirit of 
the war and found fertile soil in its revolutionary doctrines. So the closing 
decades of the eighteenth century are significant in that they also mark an internal 
social and institutional struggle. 

Religious developments, and particularly the growth of dissent, on the 
Eastern Shore on the eve of the Revolution, during the war, and just after it 
challenge our attention. It is probable that the first of the dissenting sects to 
appear on the Virginia peninsula during this period were Methodists. By 1769 
there had landed at New York Robert Williams, the man to whom, according to 
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Bennett, belongs the honor of planting Methodism in America. His labor seems 
to have been confined to the New York section “until the fall of 1771, when we 
find him on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, passing down the peninsula toward 
the lower part of Virginia.” The same author gives the date of his first appearance 
in Virginia as 1772 and adds that he landed in Norfolk early in the year.14* Then 
in April, 1772, Pillmore “traveled and preached through Maryland to Norfolk in 
Virginia.”"*° But according to Jesse Lee, neither Williams nor Pillmore was the 
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first Methodist preacher to come to Maryland, and possibly not the first to come 
to the Eastern Shore of Virginia. Lee wrote that the first to come to the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland were “two private Christian men belonging to Mr. Straw- 
bridge’s society,” that they came to Kent County, that Mr. Strawbridge came 
himself, and that “some time afterward old Robert Williams made them a visit 
and preached among them a few times.”!#° With Kent County not many miles 
distant from the Virginia line, it is possible that these evangelists may have ex- 
tended their efforts to the hens end of the peninsula. The Elliott Manuscript 
states that the New Light doctrine was for a long time known to the inhabitants 
of the Eastern Shore of Virginia only by representation, but that two young men 
suddenly appeared in Accomack as evangelists in the county and tarried there 
three months.'*7 In 1778 the Reverend Freeborn Garretson went to the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland and Virginia;'** and in the Elliott Manuscript it is stated that 
he was the first successor of the two young pioneers of Methodism. 

Inasmuch as the Baptists contributed greatly to one of the most important 
developments of the Revolutionary Era, the securing of religious liberty in 
Virginia, the background of their warfare against the Established Church may 
well be mentioned. Moreover, the relation between the government and a dis- 
senting group in Virginia on the eve of the Revolution finds illustration in the 
local records. The Baptists having suffered persecution under the Anglican 
Church in Virginia were the most militant against it. With the increase of the 
Baptists in many places, every penal law in the Virginia code was strained to 
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find ways and means to put down those “disturbers of the peace.” Between 1768 
and 1775, inclusive, there were about thirty-four imprisonments.'*° On the Eastern 
Shore there was likewise imprisonment. 

Elijah Baker, a Baptist preacher who had previously established churches in 
James City County, and on the peninsula between the James and York rivers, 
landed at Old Plantation Creek on Easter Sunday, 1776, and that day preached a 
sermon “at the end of a horsing tree.”° After preaching from house to house 
for some time, he returned to the Western Shore but later came again to the 
Eastern Shore. His preaching created great excitement and the church wardens 
of Accomack made an effort to silence him. In May, 1778, he was indicted on 
the charge of vagrancy and made to give security “to depart this county as soon 
as convenient and that he do not presume to preach therein until he produce 
proper credentials to the Court.” On the first of July, however, there was a 
continuance of the case and he was committed to the “Debtor’s Jail” at Accomack 
where he remained fifty-six days. On August 25, the proceedings were dis- 
missed and he was permitted to leave the jail." He then continued his evangelical 
work on the peninsula, establishing that same year a church in Lower Northamp- 
ton and, the following year, Messongo Church.'” 

The Baptists were also working for the separation of church and state, and 
the Virginia government found that the combination wielded by them—the spirit 
of democracy, the support of the masses, and the leadership of such men as 
Jefferson, Mason, and Madison—too powerful to be resisted. It is not surprising, 
however, that the Eastern Shore with its almost two centuries of Establishment 
and with its less than a decade of dissent took the conservative side. In fact, the 
opponents of the disestablishment of the Anglican Church found one of their 
leaders in a delegate from the Eastern Shore. 

Following the adoption of the Declaration of Rights, in June, 1776, with 
its article in regard to the free exercise of religion, petitions for disestablishment 
began to come in from the evangelical churches. Accomack County, however, 
sent to its representatives in the General Assembly the following “instructions 
and commands of the freeholders of Accomac”: “Being informed that an attempt 
will be made in this session to influence the General Assembly to subvert alto- 
gether the present establishment of the Church of England, we . . . are convinced 
... that disputes and divisions in religious matters are in their consequences most 
dangerous to every state, and particularly to those in infancy. We, therefore, 
at present command you, should such a proposition be made in the General 
Assembly to vote against the same. At the same time we shall cheerfully agree 
to any regulation that may be adopted to make the clergy accountable for their 
conduct and to be removed for misbehavior.’!°? But in December the bill 
supplementing the work of the Bill of Rights by exempting dissenters from the 
support of the Anglican Church was passed. 

In 1779 the bill for religious freedom was presented, and again there were 
petitions and counter petitions. In October, 1779, James Henry, one of the 
delegates representing Accomack, presented the conservative demands in his 
“Bill concerning religion.” ‘This bill, quoted by Eckenrode from a manuscript 
in the Virginia State Library and covering over three pages, provides in detail 
for a state church founded on the basis of orthodox religion.‘°* But the pro- 
gressives succeeded in having the bill postponed until March, and then ordered 
the bill repealing the act providing for the support of the Anglican clergy. They 
presented also a bill “for saving the property of the church heretofore by law 
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established,” George Mason, James Henry, and Thomas Nelson being the com- 
mittee appointed for drawing it up.’°° The latter bill, “a concession to conserva- 
tive feeling,” was defeated and the repeal bill was passed. During the early 1780s 
the dissenters agitated for further separation of church and state, including the 
removal of taxation by the vestries, but their requests were met by a rising tide 
of conservatism. 

Accustomed for almost two centuries to the partial guidance of the state 
in matters ecclesiastical, the older communities felt that complete separation of 
church and state spelled moral disaster. They even revived after the war the 
plan proposed in 1779 by James Henry, the delegate from Accomack, for a 
general system of taxation for the support of all Christian denominations. ‘This 
assessment question was debated in the fall session of 1784, a session noteworthy 
according to Eckenrode, both in the personnel of its members and in the import- 
ance of the questions under consideration. He lists some of the conservative 
leaders, among them Littleton Eyre, whose name he couples with that of Francis 
Corbin and states that they “enjoyed the reputation of men with great futures 
before them.”4°° Other Eastern Shore delegates were John Cropper, Thomas 
Parramore, and Bennet Tompkins. The measure received the support of tidewater 
and southside Virginia where the Episcopal Church was still powerful; but protests 
against assessments came from the western part of the state. The postponement 
of the third reading of the assessment bill gave the progressive leaders opportunity 
for a “campaign of education.” Several editions of Madison’s “Memorial and 
Remonstrance,” in which he gave cogent reasons for considering the bill a 
dangerous abuse of power, were printed and circulated, and the publicity thus 
secured, together with the opposition of the evangelical churches resulted in an 
avalanche of petitions, chiefly against assessment when the Assembly met in 
October, 1785. George Nicholas had previously written Madison that although 
a majority of the counties might be in favor of the measure, a great majority 
of the people were opposed to it, a statement exemplified apparently by the 
situation in Accomack County. For on October 28 a protest was made by about 
one hundred and fifty inhabitants of Accomack County against the passage of the 
assessment bill on the ground that it would tend to the re-establishment of the 
church and persecution.°* The assessment bill died in committee without being 
brought before the House. 

Another conservative measure, agitated about that same time, but with a 
somewhat different outcome, was the incorporation bill, which resulted from 
the petition of the Episcopal Church that the churches, glebe lands and all other 
property hitherto belonging to the Established Church might be secured to them 
by law.*°§ The bill providing for the incorporation of all religious societies of 
the Christian religion upon their application was passed. But with the passage 
of Jefferson’s bill to establish religious freedom, “the greatest distinctive contri- 
bution of America to the sum of western Christianized civilization,’?°? there 
began a fight for the repeal of the incorporation act. Although the Episcopal 
Church was still ably represented on the Eastern Shore, and at the first convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church held in Richmond, May, 1785, Accomack 
had sent three lay deputies and Northampton its clergyman, Samuel McCroskey,'®° 
there were many dissenters on the peninsula. Among the petitions confronting 
the Assembly the fall of 1786 was one from “sundry inhabitants” of Northampton 
County in favor of the repeal of the incorporation act.'®! ‘The bill was passed 
early in 1787. 
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The former dissenters felt, however, that not until the ecclesiastical property 
reverted to the people was the victory complete. The proposed confiscation was 
too radical a measure to meet with success at first. In 1787 and again in 1790, a 
resolution for the sale of the glebe lands was rejected, Accomack and Northamp- 
ton voting with the majority. Under the leadership of the Baptists the contest 
continued year after year, Accomack and Northampton still voting on the con- 
servative side. Finally, however, in January, 1799, there was passed a bill repealing 
all acts reserving the glebes to the Episcopal Church, and that was followed 
soon by the bill for the sale of the glebes.'°° The Baptists had attained their goal. 

There were, to be sure, other sects besides the Baptists working to secure 
religious liberty in Virginia; but most writers seem to agree that we are chiefly 
indebted to that sect for the final triumph of the principle of the separation of 
church and state. Their success within a comparatively brief period is explained 
to a great extent by the spirit of the Revolution. Political freedom was for them 
a heaven-sent medium, and in it they worked unceasingly. During the Revolution, 
no group of men fought more loyally than the Baptists, and such co-operation in 
securing political freedom must not be merely accepted but rewarded. Further- 
more, for a government to maintain invidious religious distinctions, while at the 
same time extolling political independence, was scarcely a tenable position—a 
position the Baptists did not hesitate to point out in their petitions for a change 
of religious status. 

The increase in the membership of the Baptists after the close of the Revo- 
lution is also noteworthy. Although Virginia was the last of the original thirteen 
colonies in which Baptist churches gained a permanent footing, the membership 
in Virginia during the lifetime of many of their founders was nearly as large as 
that of all the other colonies combined. To this numerical growth, the Eastern 
Shore contributed its quota. In a little more than a decade after his imprisonment, 
Elijah Baker had established five churches on the Eastern Shore. In addition to 
the two previously mentioned, he established Matompkin Church in 1785, Chin- 
coteague in 1786, and, with George Layfield, Pungoteague in 1790. The total 
membership of the churches was 732 in 1790.*°° 

That the Methodist societies increased on the Eastern Shore at about a 
similar rate may be seen by consulting the minutes of the Annual Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church for the years 1773-1828. It is, moreover, from 
these minutes we find the first year Accomack is listed as having a Methodist 
preacher, the year 1784, and James White, the preacher. Jesse Lee also speaks of 
that year, saying that of the seven circuits taken in, four were in Virginia: Am- 
herst, Bedford, Hampton, and Accomack. The following year, the Methodists 
became a separate body, under the denomination of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury appointed by John Wesley as 
joint superintendents in North America. At that same conference Northampton 
(Accomack being included and the name Northampton being used for all of the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia) was put on the same circuit with Kent, Talbot, and 
Dorchester, Maryland, with an elder appointed for the circuit and two preachers 
appointed for Northampton alone.‘ 

Within the next few years there is some shuffling of the counties on the 
circuits of the Maryland and Virginia peninsula. In 1788 some circuits had an 
unusually large number of churches, Northampton, for instance, having sixteen. 
In 1789 some circuits were given to two elders; on the peninsula, Richard What- 
coat was the presiding elder and Joseph Everett, the elder. According to the 
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Elliott Manuscript, it was probably Freeborn Garrettson, presiding elder for 
the Eastern Shore, 1787, that organized the four oldest classes: Downing, Drum- 
mondtown, Garrettson, and Johnson. William Downing, Richard Drummond, 
and Jonathan Garrettson of Accomack County, and John Johnson of North- 
ampton County, each donated land for the building of a chapel, thereby 
perpetuating their names in the Methodist annals of the Eastern Shore. 

In the conference minutes some statistics regarding membership are of 
interest. The first figures for Northampton are for the year 1786: 151 white 
members and nine colored. In 1790 there were 525 white and 159 colored.1® 
This growth was the result of persistent evangelical effort on the part of the 
preachers. When Freeborn Garrettson was on the peninsula in 1787, “a day 
seldom passed but that he preached at least once, and sometimes twice or three 
times, with great freedom.’'°* He himself said that during that year he traveled 
through and preached in every county of the Eastern Shore of V irginia and of 
Maryland, and he included the counties of Delaware also.16* Since this evangeli- 
cal practice was found not only in that area but also throughout the states, 
perhaps it is not surprising that by 1791 the increase of Methodism in the United 
States was more than three times that of the parent body in England and its 
foreign dependencies.1® 

Another important development at this time, and one resulting directly 
from the Methodist movement on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, was the 
organization of the Sunday School in Accomack County. The Sunday School 
movement was at first purely an individual rather than an ecclesiastical move- 
ment, and the mention of it doubtless brings to mind Robert Raikes and _ his 
establishment of a Sunday School in Gloucester, England, in 1780. 

In the American colonies, however, even in the seventeenth century there 
had been Sunday Schools. Moreover, before the Revolution it was the custom 
of the rector to give religious instruction at various times to the children of 
his parishioners. After the Revolution the Methodists together with other de- 
nominations hastened to promote the Sunday School idea. In 1784 in the first 
Discipline, Wesley wrote, “Where there are ten children whose parents are in 
the society, meet them at least one hour every week.”16 The Reverend Francis 
Asbury was also interested in the religious education of children, but it was not 
until 1786 that he organized a Sunday School at the home of Thomas Crenshaw 
in Hanover County, Virginia.1”° 

But Bishop Asbury’s Sunday School seems not to have been the first organized 
in Virginia. A year earlier, in 1785, William Elliott of Bradford’s Neck, Acco- 
mack County, had organized a Sunday School in his own home.17! When 
Methodist missionaries passed through the Eastern Shore he became one of their 
converts. He subscribed to the belief that slavery was a great moral wrong, 
and so allowed his Negro servants a wage, freeing them when they had worked 
out their purchase price. Most of his servants were white men and women whom 
he hired, and poor white boys “bound to him until they became of age.” 
William Elliott was, consequently, associated with a number of white children, 
chiefly boys; and “wishing to teach his servants to read God’s word,” he 
conducted for one hour every Sunday afternoon a Sunday School. While 
primarily organized for the benefit of his own household and attended by his own 
children, it soon included in its membership the children of his neighbors and 
friends. All were taught to read, but the Bible was practically the only text- 
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book in the school.1*2 It should be noted, moreover, that the Negro servants 
were also provided for, being similarly taught at another hour. 

Trumbull stated that there are many claimants for the credit of introducing 
the modern Sunday School into the United States; and after mentioning the 
one organized under the direction of Bishop Asbury, he calls attention to 
several started in the 1790s, the first being in Boston in 1791.1" The Elliott Sunday 
School is entitled to some consideration; and furthermore, that seems to be the 
oldest continuous Sunday School in America. When in January, 1801, Burton’s 
Church was founded and built near his home, William Elliott united with it; 
and subsequently his home Sunday School was transferred to the church, Elliott 
becoming its first superintendent. That Sunday School, located at the Burton- 
Oak Grove Church, has been in continuous operation. 


8. EDUCATION 


Noteworthy as were the religious developments of the period, the educational 
were also highly important, though the latter followed, in general, channels 
previously outlined. Jefferson at one time wrote that the mass of education in 
Virginia, before the Revolution, placed her with the foremost of her sister 
colonies, a statement applying also to the period after the Revolution. There 
was, indeed, a “growing enfranchisement of the mind” shown in many ways, 
and shown both by individual interest and activity and by group and govern- 
mental interest in enlarging the facilities for education. 

With independence won, some young men whose years at school had been 
shortened by the war, made plans to complete their education. In 1783, for 
instance, Thomas Littleton Savage sent to the Governor his resignation as assistant 
clerk of the Council, as he was “going immediately to the University at Williams- 
burg,”’7*—thereby, incidentally, furnishing a precedent to many an educationally- 
minded veteran of World War II. Or perhaps the young man was Severn Eyre, 
who became a medical student at London in 1785.1 

Schoolmasters taking the initiative in their profession found ready patrons. 
On one side of a sheet of paper, entitled “Articles of a school for the year 1786,” 
there are such conditions as ‘25 signed scholars for the year,” a payment of 2/9 
per month for “signed scholars” and of 3/6 for those not signed, payment at 
the expiration of every quarter; and on the reverse side of the paper there are 
the signatures of twenty-five persons, four female and twenty-one male.'’® 

Moreover, we find that the Eastern Shore, along with various other sections 
of Virginia, was interested in and promoting bills for founding or giving support 
to educational institutions. It would seem indeed, that Jefferson, in preparing 
the bill of 1785 “for the more general diffusion of knowledge,”'™* was giving 
expression to sentiment already well-developed. As early as May, 1783, a bill 
was presented to vest the gun factory and public lands at Fredericksburg in 
trustees for the purpose of an academy,'** and the following year a bill was 
presented giving certain lands to Hampden-Sydney College.” A few years earlier 
Accomack County in conjunction with Somerset County, Maryland, had contri- 
buted to build an academy, Washington Academy, near Princess Anne, Maryland. 

On December 6, 1786, however, some of the leading citizens of Accomack 
and Northampton counties petitioned the Assembly for an act to establish an 
academy on the Eastern Shore of Virginia. On December 23, a bill was passed 
to that effect, the Senate agreeing on January 1, 1787.°° Among the subscribers 
to the Academy was Nathan Addison who gave five acres on May 26, 1788 
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and who sold ten acres June 24, 1788.18! The largest subscription, however, had 
been made by Margaret Anne Onley, a resident of Pungoteague, who in 1785 had 
bequeathed in her will valuable property to be used in establishing a school, with 
the provision, however, that Northampton should share equally with Accomack 
in the benefits of the institution. The site chosen was near Pungoteague, and 
there a large three story building was erected. The school was given the name 
“Margaret Academy” in honor of the chief donor and also, it has been said, in 
honor of General John Cropper’s wife, Margaret Pettit.**’ 

Some idea of the interest felt at that time in the promotion of the institution 
may be obtained by noting two of the petitions made in connection with it. 
In 1788 the trustees petitioned that the last payment due for the public lands 
lately sold on the Eastern Shore, called the Secretary’s land, might be applied to 
the use of the academy.'** The Secretary’s land, according to a report made to 
the Assembly in 1782, contained 521 acres in Northampton county and had been 
held “from time immemorial by the secretaries of this State whilst a colony of 
Great Britain.”184 Then in 1790, James Henry and Edward Ker petitioned to 
sell the church property secured by voluntary contributions, for the benefit of 
Washington Academy in Maryland and Margaret Academy in Accomack. 


9. TRANSPORTATION 


Economic aspects also engaged the attention of the inhabitants as is evidenced 
by other petitions of that era. In a period “signalized . . . by the desire to make 
better communications,” the Eastern Shore, by reason of her geographical limita- 
tions, was particularly interested in securing quicker and more convenient trans- 
portation to other sections. In 1788 there was a petition, signed by a hundred 
and twenty-five persons, for a packet to be established from Onancock to York, 
Hampton, Norfolk, and Richmond on the ground that the present ferry was 
inconvenient.18° Some idea of the interest in inter-colonial communication and 
the extent of travel between the North and South even at that fairly early period 
is indicated by an enterprise projected by representatives of three states, North 
Carolina, New York, and Virginia. In 1790 about a hundred citizens from Acco- 
mack and Northampton petitioned the Virginia government for an act authoriz- 
ing Joseph Wilsey of North Carolina, James Rosekrans of New York, and 
Robert Twiford of Accomack to establish a stage line from Northampton Court 
House to Snow Hill, Maryland, and Philadelphia, and also a packet line from 
Cheriton (Cherrystone Creek) in Northampton to Norfolk. But almost a decade 
later, 1798, Accomack and Northampton citizens are still petitioning for regular 
stage service between Northampton Court House and Snow Hill and for a 
packet line between Cheriton and Norfolk.187 It was not until the nineteenth 
century that the monopoly in ferry transportation was broken; for an act of 
1797 made it unlawful for anyone to compete with Mr. John Bowdoin, who 
was operating the ferry at Hungars. 

The list of charges over Bowdoin’s ferry gives information not only in 
regard to the expense attendant upon crossing the Bay but also about the type 
of vehicles used in land travel. The charge from Hungars to York, Hampton, or 
Norfolk for a man or horse passing singly was five dollars; for a man or horse 
if there were more than one or less than five, $3.50; for every coach, chariot, 
or wagon and the driver thereof, the same as for five horses; and for every two- 
wheeled chaise or chair, the same as for two horses. 


E.S.—12 
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10. SOME OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Though transportation and travel might at times be of considerable impor- 
tance, it was agriculture that was the chief economic interest in the late eighteenth 
century as in earlier periods. In addition to the extensive production of grain to 
which attention has already been called, there was the beginning of the cultivation 
of the potato. In several inventories on the eve of the Revolution there is the 
listing of potato seed. At first potato seed was valued at six shillings per pound, 
but in a few years the price was increased to seven and a half shillings.'** There 
was still some interest in the production and marketing of tobacco. There is, 
for instance, in the Northampton records the original bill, drawn and sworn by 
William Rush in Philadelphia and signed by Stephen Girard of Philadelphia, in 
regard to 26,641 pounds of James River tobacco that John Kendall of North- 
ampton County had sold to Girard in 1785 but was unable to deliver.1*® 

Some inhabitants—apparently believing with Jefferson that “those who labour 
in the earth are the chosen people of God, if ever he had a chosen people” —felt 
that more land should be made available for agriculture. So in 1790 about one 
hundred and sixty citizens petitioned for an act empowering the county courts 
to decide upon the question of draining swamp lands, and to make levies upon 
owners when draining was necessary'*°—a healthful measure irrespective of 
lucrative results. 

Another petition illustrating local needs and trends is that in regard to 
town development. Although the court house of Accomack County was located 
a comparatively short distance from the old town of Onancock, in 1786 there 
Was a petition to establish a town at the court house. Since Richard Drummond 
gave the land for the town, for many years it bore the name Drummondtown. 
In 1800 one hundred and eighty inhabitants of Accomack and Northampton peti- 
tioned for the establishment of a town at Belle Haven “because of its convenient 
situation”; it was almost on the border line between the two counties. The peti- 
tion stared that there were already one hundred inhabitants located at the place. ts 

Inasmuch as statistics of population furnish one means of interpreting the 
economic and social conditions of a section, some light may be thrown upon 
the Eastern Shore by noting its population at this period. Although there was 
no census until 1790, lists of tithables and other data give some idea of the growth 
of the section during the eighteenth century. In 1756 Accomack had 1506 white 
tithables and 1135 black, while Northampton had 609 white and go2z black. Com- 
puting the tithables according to observations made at that time, we find the 
total population for Accomack was 8294 and for Northampton 4240, making a 
population of 13,534 for the Eastern Shore of Virginia. At that time the total 
population of Virginia was almost 300,000. According to the census of 1790, in 
Accomack County there were 8976 white persons and 4983 black, a total of 
13,959; in Northampton there were 3181 white persons and 3708 black, a total of 
6889. So the population of the Eastern Shore in 1790 was 20,848. The total 
population of Virginia at that time, Kentucky being included, was over 820,000. 
Accomack ranked thirteenth and Northampton, with less than half her acreage, 
ranked fifty-fifth among the counties of the state.!°? In a period of little more 
than three decades, with two wars to which the Eastern Shore contributed her 
quota of men, there was an increase in population of 7314. 

Notwithstanding the progress and security achieved in many respects, the 
closing years of the eighteenth century had their problems and difficulties. A few 
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items may suffice to make the point. That the burden of taxes fell heavily 
upon the people of Virginia is evidenced by a petition sent by the sheriff of 
Accomack in 1786. He stated that he was unable to collect taxes on account of 
the poverty of the people and the scarcity of money; and, it may be added, 
eighteen other counties made similar petitions.'°* Illuminating, too, is a petition 
the following year from about two hundred and seventy persons requesting a 
public statement of revenue laws, and value of money, tobacco and specie in 
payment of taxes, as sheriffs and collectors took advantage of the confusion to 


oppress the people. A clear statement of distress laws, with the sheriff’s fees, 
was also requested.'* 





Fitchett House, Near Kiptopeke, Northampton County 


A few years later, it was a matter of racial relations that was agitating the 
masses. There was some fear of a slave insurrection. In the spring of 1792 the 
magistrates of Northampton County made application, through their county 
lieutenant, to the governor for 100 weight of powder and 4oo of lead to be 
forwarded to the Yorktown ferry and transported to Hungars ferry. A short 
time later, however, Littleton Savage, one of the magistrates, wrote the governor 
that they had tried the Negroes on suspicion of plotting to rebel against the 
white people in the county but the Court thought the proof insufficient to convict 
them. In another account there is the statement that only about sixteen Negroes 
were put in jail—“all tried, none condemned, some whipped, a few of the most 
dangerous sent to Havannah and everything appears to be quiet. . . Sa 

In sharp contrast to the increase in numbers and the advance of the Negroes 
was the decline of the Indians. The Gingaskins or Gingascoes had been the 
largest tribe on the peninsula and they were the last to disappear. But in the 
1780s they were not extinct as is evidenced by their petition, counter to that of 
Thomas Littleton Savage, that they be not deprived of “the inherent right of 
possession” of their “native land.”1°° But various data indicate their negligible 
role in the life of the community and their ultimate extinction. It was on the 
ground that they were extinct that Savage attempted to get 650 acres, which 
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he claimed as part of gooo acres inherited from his ancestor Thomas Savage and 
which had been secured to those Indians by Governor Berkeley in such a way 
it could not be alienated.!®* That it had been hard for some years, moreover, for 
the Indians to make a living is seen from their request, made thirty years earlier, 
to the vestry of Hungars Parish to lease one hundred acres of their land to 
support their poor.’ The weakness of the race is also seen in the reference 
contained in the report, made to the governor in 1793, regarding the re-survey 
of their land, a reference to their indolence and aversion to profitable labor.1%? 

“Profitable labor,” however, especially in the realm of trade, was in the 
1790S, as in the generations preceding, still a powerful motive force with a 
number of merchants. An incident in the coastal trade of that period may serve 
to illustrate some features of the local, state, and recently established national 
government as well as certain issues and principles. The embargo placed by 
Congress, in March, 1794, on ships of the United States bound for any foreign 
port—for thirty days, with later, an extension of time—was unwelcome to some 
Eastern Shore merchants. Two would have sailed out to sea with their cargo 
had not John Cropper, as Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant of the militia of the 
county under the embargo, detained them by armed force. In a letter to the 
governor, dated May 2, he gives an account of his procedure in detaining the 
Franklin, a schooner of fifty tons, built and owned in Accomack, and the 
Neutrality, a brigantine of 166 tons, also built and owned in the county. He 
secured the papers of the Franklin, thereby preventing her proceeding on her 
voyage. But John Wharton, the owner of the brigantine, refused to deliver the 
ship’s papers, and so Cropper with three officers and twenty-eight men in four 
boats proceeded to Matompkin Inlet and took the brigantine by surprise. Cropper 
states that he was “in duty bound” to go to the sea with the militia after the 
vessels. 20° 

The Eastern Shore of the 1790s, together with many other sections along 
the coast, was the product of the centuries preceding. It had been nurtured and 
enriched by the heritage of Old World civilization, by favorable environmental 
factors, by enterprise and initiative, by able leadership and co-operation in 
general, by fruitful contacts with the rest of Virginia, with other colonies, and 
with the European world. A section with strongly marked characteristics and a 
resulting individualism, it had given and received much of value towards the 
making of the American way of life during the formative period of its history. 
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CuaptTer VI 


Colonization, Settlement, and the 
Claiborne Controversy 





Editor’s Note: Many readers find it inconvenient to search through the text or 
in an appendix for the names of officials and others about whom the history at hand 
is centered. For that reason, Maryland’s top colonial officials are listed below where 
they may be consulted readily as the occasion demands. 


1. COLONIAL OFFICIALS OF MARYLAND 
BARONS OF BALTIMORE AND LORDS PROPRIETARY OF MARYLAND! 


1580(? )-1632—George Calvert, First Lord Baltimore. 
Petitioned for grant of land north of the Potomac. 
1606-1675—Cecilius Calvert, Second Lord Baltimore. 
Received grant June 20, 1632, soon after death of First Lord Baltimore. 
1630-1715—Charles Calvert, Third Lord Baltimore. 
1677-1715—Benedict Leonard Calvert, Fourth Lord Baltimore. 
1699-1751—Charles Calvert, Fifth Lord Baltimore. 
1731-1771—Frederick Calvert, Sixth Lord Baltimore. 
1760-1834—Henry Harford. 
Hartord did not succeed to the title, as he was an illegitimate son. His 
claim to Maryland was relinquished in return for a monetary grant from 
the Maryland General Assembly. 


GOVERNORS OF MARYLAND BEFORE 17767 


1631-1634—Captain William Claiborne 
Settled at Kent Island under a commission from the King. He was driven 
from the Island by Leonard Calvert a few months after the colonists had 
landed. 

1634-1644/5—Leonard Calvert 
Calvert had occasion to leave the colony several times, usually for a month 
or two but once for over a year. During his absences the following men 
governed the Province: 1637/8 and 1638, John Lewger; 1638 and 1641, 
Captain Thomas Cornwaleys; 1643/4, Giles Brent; 1644, William Brainthwait. 

1644/5-1646—Captain Richard Ingle 
Usurped the government and maintained control until about the middle of 
1646. 

1646—Captain Edward Hill 
Elected Governor by the Council while Leonard Calvert was still in 
Virginia. He also claimed to have a commission from Calvert. His ap- 
pointment was illegal, as he was not a member of the Council when elected, 
and Calvert was out of the Province when the commission was issued. He 
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does seem to have held office, however, for he later attempted to collect 
certain fees and emoluments which were due him by virtue of his service. 

1646-1647—Leonard Calvert 

1647-1648/g—Thomas Greene 

1649-1651/2—Captain William Stone 
During absences from the Province he left the following men to act in his 
place: 1649, Thomas Greene; 1650, Thomas Hatton. 

1652—Parliamentary Commissioners 

1652-1654—Captain William Stone 

1654-1657—Commissioners appointed by Parliamentary Commissioners 

1657-1660—Josias Fendall 
Appointed Luke Barber to serve in his place while he was absent from the 
Province from June, 1657, to February, 1657/8. 

1660-1661—Philip Calvert 

1662-1676—Charles Calvert 
Left Philip Calvert, William Calvert, Jerome White and Baker Brooke as 
deputies governing the Colony from May, 1669 to November, 1670 while 
he was in England. On November 30, 1675, his father died, and he became 
Lord Proprietary. 

1676—Jesse Wharton 
Cecilius Calvert, infant son of the Lord Proprietary, was the nominal Gov- 
ernor from June to October, 1676, but, actually, the Province was governed 
by the Deputy Governors. 

1676-1679—Thomas Notley 
Succeeded Wharton as Deputy Governor, and later, in October, 1676, he 
was commissioned as Governor by the Lord Proprietary. 
Calvert was definitely back in the Province by January, 1678/9, perhaps 
earlier, but he appears to have permitted Notley to retain the title of 
Governor until his death in April, 1679. 

1678/9-1684—Charles Calvert, Lord Proprietary 

1684-1688—Council of Deputy Governors 
Benedict Leonard Calvert, infant son of the Lord Proprietary, was com- 
missioned Governor, but the duties were actually performed by the Deputies. 
The Deputies named in the commission were George Talbot, Thomas Tailler, 
Colonel Vincent Lowe, Colonel William Stevens, Colonel William Burgess, 
Major Nicholas Sewall, and John Darnall. Most of them served the entire 

eriod indicated, but there were a few changes. 

1688-1689—William Joseph 
Named as President of the Council of Deputies in a commission from the 
Lord Proprietary. 

1689-1690—John Coode 
Leader of the Protestant Associators who seized the government on August 
I, 1689. 

1690-1692—Nehemiah Blackiston 
Appointed President of the Committee for the Government of Maryland 
when Coode went to England. 

1692-1693—Sir Lionel Copley 

1693—Sir Thomas Lawrence 
Elected Governor after death of Copley, but had served only a week or 
two when Sir Edmund Andros arrived in Maryland to assume control. 

1693—Sir Edmund Andros 
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Remained in Maryland about ten days before returning to Virginia. 
1693-1694—Colonel Nicholas Greenberry 
Appointed President of the Counc! by Andros. 
1694—Sir Edmund Andros 
Remained in Maryland about a week. 
1694—Sir Thomas Lawrence 
Appointed President of the Council by Andros. 
1694-1698/9—Sir Francis Nicholson 
1698/9-1702—Colonel Nathaniel Blackiston 
1702-1704— Thomas Tench 
Appointed President of the Council by Blackiston. 
1704-1709—Colonel John Seymour 
1709-1714—Major General Edward Lloyd 
Elected President of the Council when Colonel Francis Jenkins, who was 
senior member of the Council and thus entitled to succeed Seymour, failed 
to assert his right promptly. 
1714-1720—John Hart 
1720—LThomas Brooke 
Became President of the Council by virtue of his seniority when Hart 
returned to England. 
1720-1727—Charles Calvert 
1727-1731—Benedict Leonard Calvert 
1731-1732—Samuel Ogle 
1732-1733—Charles Calvert, Lord Proprietary 
1733-1742—Samuel Ogle 
1742-1746/7—Thomas Bladen 
1746/7-1752—Samuel Ogle 
1752-1753—Benjamin Tasker 
Became President of the Council upon the death of Governor Ogle. 
1753-1769—Horatio Sharpe 
1769-1776—Robert Eden 
Eden was in England from May to November, 1774, during which time 
Richard Lee, President of the Council, governed the Province. Lee also 
governed the Province briefly in 1776 during the interval between the de- 
parture of Eden and the assumption of the government by the Convention. 


2. BAckGRrouNp, MARYLAND CHARTER, BOUNDARIES 


It is the usual practice of writers of Maryland history to review in detail 
the English beginnings of Maryland, to trace the lineage of the founder of the 
colony, and to discuss thoroughly his unsuccessful effort at colonization in 
Newfoundland. ‘This has been done well enough by several writers, however, 
and the reader has at his ready disposal adequate information of this nature. 
Some of it is related in other connections later on in this work. Our purpose, 
therefore, is to proceed at once into the colonization and settlement of Maryland, 
and particularly of the Eastern Shore. 

Lord Baltimore, following the failure of his colony at Avalon in New- 
foundland, was yet determined to direct the settlement of a successful colony. 
Charles I of England, holding a high regard for Baltimore as had his father, 
James I, attempted without success to discourage these efforts and to turn 
Baltimore’s attention to other pursuits. But Baltimore, having several reasons 
including the urge to found a refuge for Roman Catholics, was insistent upon 
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carrying out his desires. He did agree, however, not to lead the projected 
colonization expedition himself. Early in February, 1632, with the drafting of 
a warrant signed by important personages, he made his first application for the 
tract or “precinct” south of the settled portion of Virginia and below the 
James River, embracing the lower part of present Virginia and the upper part 
of North Carolina. This area had caught the eye of Baltimore on his visit of 
several months’ duration to Virginia in the fall and winter of 1629. Charles I 
was agreeable, but the storm of protest from old members and friends of the 
defunct Virginia Company who hoped to regain their rights in that area, as well 
as the oppositon of many in Virginia, caused the warrant to be withdrawn 
before it reached the great seal. 

Three additional warrants were drawn before one met with complete 
approval. One of the rejected warrants had included in the projected colony 
the two Virginia counties on the Eastern Shore.? 

The Charter of Maryland passed the seals on June 30, 1632. It granted 
to Lord Baltimore wide powers and extensive rights such as were not conferred 
upon any other single Proprietor. In summary they were: 


Territorial—All the land and water within the boundaries of the province, 
and islands within ten marine leagues of the shore, with mines and fisheries, 
in perpetual possession to himself and his heirs. 

Legislative—The right to make all laws, public or private, with the assent 
of the freemen of the province; and ordinances not impairing life, limb, 
or property, without their assent. 

Judicial—To establish courts of justice of various kinds, and appoint all 
judges, magistrates, and civil officers; also to execute the laws, even to the 
extent of taking life. 

Regal—To confer titles and dignities, to erect towns, boroughs, and cities, 
and make ports of entry and departure. Also to pardon all offences. 
Ecclesiastical—To erect and found churches and chapels, and cause them 
to be conducted according to the ecclesiastical laws of England; and to have 
the patronage and advowsons thereof. 

Military—To call out and arm the whole fighting population, wage war, 
take prisoners, and slay alien enemies, also, to exercise martial law in case 
of insurrection. 

Financial—To alienate, sell, or rent the land. To levy duties and tolls on 
ships and merchandise.* 


The boundaries of Maryland, somewhat vague and open to interpretation, 
later caused serious controversies. The importance of this section (III) of the 
Charter is such that it is reproduced here: 


Know ye therefore, that WE, encouraging with our Royal Favour, 
the pious and noble Purpose of the aforesaid Baron of Baltimore, of our 
special Grace, certain Knowledge, and mere Motion, have GIVEN, GRANTED, 
and ConrirMep, and by this our present CHARTER, for US, our Heirs, and 
Successors, do Give, GRANT, AND ConFIRM, unto the aforesaid CAECILIUS, 
now Baron of BALTIMORE, his Heirs, and Assigns, all that Part of the 
Peninsula, or Chersonese, lying in the Parts of America, between the Ocean 
on the East, and the bay of Chesapeake on the West, divided from the 
Residue thereof by a Right Line drawn from the Promontory, or Head- 
Land, called Watkins’ Point, situate upon the Bay aforesaid, near the river 
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of Wighco, on the West, unto the Main Ocean on the East; and between 
that Boundary on the South, unto that Part of the Bay of Delaware on the 
North, which lieth under the Fortieth Degree of North Latitude from the 
Aequinoctial, where New-England is terminated: And all the Tract of that 
Land within the Metes underwritten (that is to say) passing from the said 
Bay, called Delaware Bay, in a right line, by the degree aforesaid, unto the 
True Meridian of the first Fountain of the River of Pattowmack, thence 
verging toward the South, unto the further Bank of the said River, and 
following the same on the West and South, unto a certain place called 
Cinquack, situate near the Mouth of the said River, where it disembogues 
into the aforesaid Bay of Chesapeake, and thence by the shortest line unto 
the aforesaid Promontory or Place called Watkins’ Point; so that the whole 
Tract of Land, divided by the Line aforesaid, between the Main Ocean, 
and Watkins’ Point, unto the Promontory called Cape-Charles, and every 
the Appendages thereof, may entirely remain excepted for ever to US, our 
Heirs and Successors.°® 


3. Conpitions Unper Wuicu First SerrLers CAME 


Seventeen months elapsed between the issuance of the charter on June 20, 
1632, and the final date of departure in November, 1633. The delay was due 
to extensive preparations and to determined opposition in some quarters to the 
enterprise. Concerning the first, a prospectus was prepared which made it 
clear to anyone interested what he might expect should he cast his lot with 
the new colony. 

The most favorable terms imaginable were held out to prospective settlers.°® 
Although these were modified as time wore on, they remained for some years 
as a great enticement for prospective settlers. Each adventurer transporting 
himself and paying the charges thereof, or transporting his deputy, with any 
number of able men between the ages of 16 and 50 supplied with necessary 
provisions and transportation, the cost of which came to about twenty pounds 
per man, was to receive a “proportion of good land” containing 1,000 acres for 
every five men so transported. This land was to be erected into a “Mannor,” 
to be “conveyed to him, his heires, and assignes for ever, with all such royalties 
and priviledges, as are usually belonging to Mannors in England.” Lord Balti- 
more and his heirs in turn would receive a quit rent of 20 shillings, to be paid in 
the commodities of the new world and “such other services as shall be generally 
agreed upon for publike uses, and the common good.” 

Furthermore, any person transporting less than five “servants” of the same 
characteristics and outfitted as above, should receive 100 acres for each servant 
which should remain in the possession of himself and heirs. A yearly quit rent 
would be paid to Lord Baltimore of 2 shillings for the 100 acres. A married 
man, providing his own transportation, would receive 100 acres for himself, 
the same for his wife, and 50 additional acres for each child under sixteen, with 
a quit rent of 12 pence for every fifty acres. The same conditions applied to a 
woman bringing children to the colony. A woman, on the other hand, who 
brought women servants under the age of forty, should receive 50 acres for 
each and pay a quit rent of 12 pence for each fifty acres. 

Prospective settlers were given full information about Maryland and every 
inducement was offered them to cross the ocean and make a new home. This 
information was prepared from accounts written by John Smith, Father White, 
and William Wood whose treatise on New England carried pertinent material. 
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Lord Baltimore, determined as he was to plant a successful colony following 
the failure at Avalon, and being fully cognizant of the terrific struggle of the 
earlier colonies of Virginia and New England, planned his Maryland attempt 
down to the minutest detail. The following list, reproduced from John Smith’s 
General Historie of Virginia, was included in Lord Baltimore’s prospectus. 
It is of enough general interest to present here: 


-A particular of such necessary provisions as every Adventurer must 
carry, according to the number of his servants: together with an estimate 
of their prices. 

IN VICTUALS 


For one man, for a yeare, £- s.- d. 
Imprimis, eight bushells of meale 2- 8- o 
Item, two bushells of Oatmeale O- 9- O 
Item, one bushell of Pease O- 4- O 
Item, one gallon of Oyle O- 3- 6 
Item, two gallons of Vinegar O- 2-0 
Item, one gallon of Aquavitae O- 2- 6 
Item, one bushell of Bay-salt O- 2- 0 
Item, in Sugar, Spice and Fruit o- 6- 8 

Summ. 3-17- 8 


IN APPARELL 
For one man, 


Item, two Munmoth caps or hats O- 4- 0 
Item, three falling Bands O- I- 3 
Item, three shirts o- 7- 6 
Item, one Wastcoate O- 2- 2 
Item, one suite of Canvas O- 7- 6 
Item, one suite of Frize 0-10- 0 
Item, one suite of Cloth 0-16- c 
Item, one course cloth, or frize coate 0-15- O 
Item, three paire of stockings O- 4- 0 
Item, sixe paire of shooes 0-13- O 
Item, Inkle broad tape [for garters] O- O- 2 
Item, one dozen of points [Laces for fastening the clothing] 0- o- 3 

Summ. 4- 0-10 


IN BEDDING 
For two men, 


Item, two paire of Canvas sheets OL 6 6 
Item, seven ells of Canvas to make a bed and boulster to be 
fill’d in the country me hy 
Item, one Rugg for a bed ou Stk 
Item, five ells of course Canvas to make a bed at Sea, to 
be fill’d with straw 6-110 
Item, one course Rugg at Sea O6snO 
Summ. 2- 2-0 
whereof one mans part is ree eat et 
IN ARMES 


For one man 
Item, one musket 
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fe Sad 
Item, 10 pound of Powder O-II- O 
Item, 40 pound of Lead, Bullets, Pistoll and Goose shot, 
of each sorte some O- 4- O 
Item, one sword O- 5- 0 
Item, one belt O- I- O 
Item, one bandeleere and flaske O- 2- 0 
Item, in Match O- 2- 6 
Summ. 2- 5- 6 
IN TOOLES 
For five persons, and so after the rate for more or lesse. 
Item, 5 broad Howes, at 2 s. a piece 0-10- 0 
Item, 5 narrow Howes, at 16 d. a piece o- 6- 8 
Item, 2 broad Axes, at 3s. 8 d. a piece O- 7- 4 
Item, 5 felling Axes, at 1 s. 6 d. a piece o- 7- 6 
Item, 2 steele Hand-sawes, at 1 s. 4 d. O- 2- 8 
Item, Two-handsawes at 5 s. 0-10- O 
Item, a Whip-saw set and filed, with boxe, file and wrest 0-10- O 
Item, 2 Hammers, at 12 d. O- 2- 0 
Item, 3 Shovells, at 1 s. 6 d. o- 4- 6 
Item, 3 Spades, at 1 s. 6 d. o- 4- 6 
Item, 2 Awgurs, at 6 d. O- I- O 
Item, 6 Chissells at 6 d. O- 3- 0 
Item, 2 Piercers stocked, at 4 d. o- o- 8 
Item, 3 Gimlets, at 2 d. O- O- 6 
Item, 2 Hatchets, at 1 s. 9 d. O- 3- 6 
Item, 2 Frowes A wedge-shaped tool for splitting rails or 
staves to cleave Pales, at 1 s. 6 d. O- 3- 0 
Item, 2 Hand-bills, at 1 s. 8 d. O- 3- 4 
Item, one Grindstone O- 4- 0 
Item, Nailes of all sorts 2- 0- O 
Item, 2 Pickaxes, at 1 s. 6 d. O- 3-0 
Summ. 6- 7- 2 
whereof one mans part is 1- 5- 8 
HOUSEHOLD IMPLEMENTS 
For 6 persons, and so after the rate, for more. 
Item, one Iron pot O- 7- 0 
Item, one Iron kettle o- 6- oO 
Item, one large Frying-pan o- 2- 6 
Item, one Gridiron o- I- 6 
Item, two Skillets O- 5- O 
Item, one Spit O- 2- 0 
Item, Platters, Dishes, and spoones of wood O- 4- 0 
Summ. 1- 8-0 
whereof one mans part is o- 4- 8 


An estimate of the whole charge of transporting one servant, and pro- 
viding him of all necessaries for one yeere. 


£-s.- d. 
Inprimis, in Victualls 3-17- 8 
Item, In apparell 4- 0-10 


Itemz, In bedding I- I- O 
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£- s.- d. 
Item, In Armes 2- 5- 6 
Item, In tooles I- 5- 8 
Item, In household implements o- 4- 8 
Item, Caske to put his goods in 0-10- O 
Item, fraight for his goods at halfe a tunne I-10- O 
Item, For his Victuall, and passage by Sea 6- O- O 


Of which charge, the Adventurer having the greatest part of it in 
provision and goods; in case any servant die by the way, or shortly 
after his comming thither, the goods of that servant being sold in the 
Countrey, will returne all his charge againe, with advantage. 


As a guide to what an adventurer might expect to realize in profits, A 
Relation to Maryland pointed out that a servant’s labor could be expected to 
yield annually 100 bushels of corn, worth £10; 20 bushels of “Beans and pease” 
worth £3; about £20 worth of tobacco (at “two pound 1o shil. the hundred”), 
and 4000 pipe staves worth £4 the thousand, or £16. This would total £49, 
“besides all their other labours in building, fencing, clearing of ground, raising 
of cattell, gardening, etc.” ‘“Hempe and Flaxe” were said to be just as profitable 
as tobacco, and a very lucrative market for all commodities was assured in 
Europe, the Canaries, or “the Western Islands.” For example, the “benefit . . . 
which may be raised by trade out of Swine onely, may easily be conceived to be 
very great, seeing they multiply exceedingly, aske little tendance, and lesse 
charge of keeping in that Countrey, so abounding with Mast, Chestnuts, etc. 
For Porke being transported into Spane, or the Westerne Islands will yield about 
6. pence a pound, and Bacon, 8. pence or 9. pence.” 

Adventurers were advised also to carry certain items to ease their comfort 
on ship-board, and to be used for trading after their arrival in Maryland. These 
included: “Fine wheate-flower, close and well packed, to make puddings, etc. 
Clarret-wine burnt. Canary Sacke. Conserves, Marmalades, Sucketts, and Spices. 
Sallet Oyle. Prunes to Stew. Live Poultry. Rice, Butter, Holland-cheese, or old 
Cheshire, gammons of Bacon, Porke, dried Neates-tongues, Beef packed up in 
Vinegar, some Weather Sheepe, meats baked in earthen potts, Leggs of Mutton 
Minced and stewed, and close packed up in tried Sewet, or Butter, in earthen pots. 
Juyce of Lemons, etc.” 

If the adventurer “be minded” to acquire cattle in Virginia, he should take 
along a “superfluitie of Wollen, or linnen Cloth, Callecoes, sayes, hatts, shooes, 
stockings, and all sorts of clothing; of wine, Sugar, Prunes, Rasins, Currance, 
Honey, Spice, and grocery Wares.” It was pointed out that a cow brought 
about £4 or £5 in commodities and a breeding Sow between 20 and 30 shillings. 
Hogs, poultry, or corn could be secured by trade in either Maryland or Virginia. 
To trade with the female natives the adventurer was advised that “hee may doe 
well also to carry a superfluity of knives, Combes, and Bracelets,” while to trade 
with the native men for ‘Venison, Fish, Turkies, Corne, Fawnes to store a 
Parke, etc.” he should take along “Hatchets, Howes, and Axes.” 

The adventurer, for his new home, should carry “Iron, and Locks, and 
Hinges, and bolts, etc. Mustard-seede, Glasse and Leade for his windowes, 
Mault for beere, a Hogshead of Beefe or Porke: Two or three Firkins of Butter, 
a hundred or two of old cheeses, a gallon of honey, Soape and Candles, Iron 
wedges, Pookes [ferments used in place of rennet for curdling the milk] for 
Rennet to make cheese: a good mastiffe, etc.” 
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“Provisions for Husbandry” should include: “Seede Wheate, Rie, Barley, 
and Oates (The best way to preserve it from heating at sea, is to carry it in the 
eare) Kernells of Peares and Apples (especially of Pepins, Pearemaines, and 
Dusons (deuzans) for the making hereafter of Cider, and Perry; the stones and 
seedes of all those fruits and roots, and herbes, which he desireth to have. Good 
store of clover grasse seede, to make good meadow.” 

Since “Fishing and Fowling” were most important, the new colonists should 
carry “necessaries for a boate of 3. or 4. tunne; as Spikes, Nayles, Pitch, Tarre, 
Ocome, Canvis for a sayle, Ropes, Anchor, Iron for the Ruther: Fishing lines 
for Cod and Macrills, etc. Cod-hookes, and Macrill-hookes, 2 Seane or Basse- 
net, Herring-netts, Leade, Fowling-pieces of size foote,; Powder and Shott, and 
Flint Stones; a good water-Spaniell, etc.” 

There were directions on securing the choicest type servants. As many 
“usefull and necessary Arts” as possible should be performed by the servants. 
“A carpenter, of all others the most necessary; a Mill-wright, Ship-wright, Boate- 
wright, Wheele-wright, Brick-maker, Brick-layer, Potter: one that can cleane 
Lath and Pale, and make Pipe-staves, etc. A Joyner, Cooper, Turner, Sawyer, 
Smith, Cutler, Leather-dresser, Miller, Fisherman, and Gardiner. ‘These will be 
of most use; but any lusty young able man, that is willing to labour and take 
paines, although he have no particular trade, will be beneficial enough to his 
Master.” 

The following contract for binding a servant to the Adventurer in return 
for his passage and supplies was listed in A Relation of Maryland: 


This Indenture made the ........ dayeol Cotes i) thee yeere of 
our Soveraigne Lord King Charles, etc. betweene ................ of the one party, 
and 23s Pa on the other party, Witnesseth, that the said ................ doth 
hereby covenant, promise, and grant, to and with the said ................ his 


Executors and Assignes, to serve him from the day of the date hereof, untill 
his first and next arrivall in Maryland; and after for and during the tearme 
Of Seek yeeres, in such service and imployment, as the said ................ or his 
assignes shall there imploy him, according to the custome of the Countrey 
in the like kind. In consideration whereof, the said ................ doth promise 
and grant, to and with the said ................ to pay for his passing, and to 
find him with Meate, Drinke, Apparell and Lodging, with other necessaries 
during the said terme; and at the end of the said terme, to give him one 
whole yeeres provision of Corne, and fifty acres of Land, according to 
the order of the countrey. In witnesse whereof, the said ................ hath 
hereunto put his hand and seale, the day and yeere above written. 

Sealed and delivered in 

the »presence! OF 5. Scie een ne Oe neees tree 

It was pointed out that the usual term of indenture was five years, but the 
Adventurer was encouraged to shorten the time in the case of worthy servants, 
thus allowing them to make progress in their own right. 


4. “[HE CLAIBORNE CONTROVERSY 


Determined opposition to Maryland’s settlement also delayed progress. Even 
after settlement was effected at St. Mary’s, this opposition continued. It was 
centered about William Claiborne and his claims to Kent Island for himself 
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and Virginia. The dispute dragged on for years. Except for it, Maryland 
started far more favorably than any colony previously settled. There was no 
great trouble with the Indians, the climate was not severe, there was no period 
of starvation, and fatal diseases did not wipe out a large part of the Colony. 
Well planned and in a position to profit by the experience of Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts Bay and Plymouth, Maryland would have had clearer sailing but for 
Claiborne. 

Trouble stemmed from Lord Baltimore’s visit to Virginia following the 
failure of his experiment at Avalon. Virginians, fearing his Catholic religion, also 
did not want him in their area because of what they considered would be 
encroachments upon their “Bay of Virginia” or Chesapeake Bay, and its affect 
upon their profitable trade with Indians to the North. ‘Traders, including 
William Claiborne, had been given yearly commissions to exchange “truck” for 
furs.? Despite opposition, hearings, and much unpleasantness on all sides, the 
Council finally decided on July 3, 1633, to leave Baltimore in full possession of 
his patent, the other party to follow any course of law desired. The Council 
urged that they have free trade with each other, that neither harbor fugitives 
from the other nor do anything to cause the Indians to wage war on either, and 
lastly, “that they shall sincerely entertaine all good correspondence and assist 
each other on all occasions, in such manner as becometh fellow-subjects and 
members of the same state.”§ 

Lord Baltimore was thus the victor in this first crisis, caused by an attempt 
to disrupt the execution of his father’s plans. The King even gave assurance that 
Baltimore would be unmolested on his arrival in Maryland. On July 12, 1633, 
a royal order was addressed to the governor and council of Virginia to treat 
Lord Baltimore “with that Courtesie and respect that belong to a person of his 
rank and qualitie,”® to sell them cattle at reasonable rates, and to render any law- 
ful assistance the people of Maryland might need. Had this royal order been 
carried out, everything might have proceeded smoothly for the new colony. 

When Maryland was officially settled in 1634, however, the Proprietor 
was confronted almost immediately with the bitter opposition of William 
Claiborne, the younger son of an ancient Westmoreland family, who believed, 
as did many other younger sons in England, that his fortunes could best be 
advanced in the New World. After serving as a surveyor of Virginia he was 
a member of the Council after the Charter was revoked, and then successively 
held the offices of Secretary of State, being appointed by the King, Charles I, 
keeper of the seal, and treasurer. His religious convictions had no room for 
Roman Catholics and this influenced him in his later refusal to recognize the 
authority of the Proprietor over him and the plantation he had established on 
Kent Island. 

Claiborne prospered after his arrival in Virginia and gave evidence that he 
was a man of marked ability. He acquired a considerable landed estate and 
soon embarked in commercial enterprises. He was given authority in 1627 by 
Governor Yeardley to sail “with a sufficient companie of men in a shallope for 
discoverie of the Bottome of the Bay of Chesepeck,” and to seek out “rivers 
creekes ports and haven within the said Bay . . . or into any other part or parts 
of this colonie and there to trade and trucke with the Indians for furrs skins corne 
or any other commodities... .”'° He was to govern his company on the 
voyage, except in matters of life and death, according to the laws of the sea. 

In 1628 John Pott, the new governor of Virginia, issued a similar commis- 
sion to Claiborne, authorizing him to trade with the Indians for six months. This 
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commission was renewed in 1629. In the same year he was made captain and 
put in command of an expedition that was sent against the Indians to punish 
them for hostilities recently committed." 

It is important to note that this commission was not in itself the special 
type license normally required for this specie of trade. Because of the fear that 
Indians might secure firearms in such trade, possibly leading to a conspiracy by 
them, the usual commission authorizing general trade might not apply in this 
case. Regardless of this point, on which the authorities disagree, Claiborne, 
following Baltimore’s visit to Virginia, and looking ahead, secured a royal license 
for trading purposes. This indicated his lack of confidence in the commissions 
given him by the Virginia governors and his desire to lay as much legal claim 
to areas in which he traded as possible. Using his trading license as cover, he 
fixed settlements at Kent Island and at the mouth of the Susquehanna River. 
This conduct, Bozman says, had the “appearance of a fraudulent anticipation.” 1? 
Confusing evidence exists in the decision of the Privy Council (which dis- 
allowed Virginia’s petition against Baltimore’s charter) that would support the 
contention that there was no settlement on Kent Island prior to 1631.18 

Claiborne followed Lord Baltimore to England in March or April of 
1630 and persuaded five London merchants to form a partnership. It was a 
voluntary joint-stock company for the purpose of organizing a settlement. 
Additional capital, servants, and equipment were to be furnished by the company 
with Claiborne designated as agent. He presented to the firm, known as 
Cloberry and Company, or as Cloberry and Murehead, an alluring prospect of 
profitable trade with the Indians of the back country from Virginia to the Great 
Lakes and of the regions around the Chesapeake and Delaware bays, the Hudson 
River, New England and Novia Scotia.* To establish a plantation, a commission 
or a license to trade was obtained on May 16, 1631, from Charles I. It had been 
obtained under the royal signet of Scotland, signed by Sir William Alexander, 
the secretary for Scotland, and merely confirmed by Charles I. It is not definitely 
known why this grant was obtained under the Scottish crown.1® 

The license authorized Claiborne and his associates to trade “for corne, 
furres or any other commodities whatsoever with their shipps men boates and 
merchaundize in all seas, coasts, rivers, creekes harbours lands and territory in 
neere or about these partes of America” where patents had not already been 

ranted to others for sole trade. The officers in Virginia were directed to 
permit Claiborne and his companions to trade in “all aforesaid parts” without 
any hindrance. This, it is noted, is neither a patent for land nor a grant of trade 
in Virginia, nor a grant of jurisdiction, and these defects are soon to cause 
Claiborne much trouble. After the agreement with the merchants was settled, 
Claiborne sailed for Virginia on May 28, 1631, arriving on July 20 at Kecough- 
tan, or Hampton, Virginia, where a storehouse was established. A cargo valued 
at a little over £1318 was brought along, including seventeen indentured 
servants, nineteen sows and a boar, several hens and a cock, and some ducks, 
in addition to useful supplies for the plantation. 

On August 11, well outfitted, Claiborne left Virginia for Kent Island and 
established the first settlement north of the Potomac and south of the Dutch 
in New Netherlands and on the Delaware. It was from this point on that the 
disputed claims of Lord Baltimore and Claiborne took on great proportions. 
The struggle over the land was not settled by licenses, decisions of the Privy 
Council, and other documents.1® 
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“HaActTeNus INCULTA” 


The Maryland charter contains an inconspicuous phrase, hactenus inculta, 
which became anything but insignificant. It meant simply that Lord Baltimore 
had been granted the territory within the prescribed bounds that had not been 
hitherto cultivated, or settled. In this manner the King hoped to meet the 
objections of those opposing the grant to Baltimore. And it was this phrase 
which, according to Claiborne, covered his position and made his claim to Kent 
Island good, not only in his name but in Virginia’s. He did not remain full-time 
at Kent Island, although he had a private plantation, “Craford,” there. He 
continued to maintain his residence also in Virginia, at Kecoughtan, and to sit 
in the Virginia Council. He was issued an additional license by Governor 
Harvey to carry on trade from Kent Island. So much did Virginia consider 
Kent Island a part of Virginia that Captain Nicholas Martin sat as delegate from 
Chisquack (in the Northern Neck) and Kent Island in the Virginia House of 
Burgesses in 1631-32. 

Claiborne pointed out that Lord Baltimore had “obteyned a patent of land 
not cultivated nor planted,” and that the English officials had ordered that the 
“Isle of Kent should not be included in Maryland Patent and that there should 
be free trade.” He seemed convinced that the phrase “hactenus inculta” covered 
his position well. The controversy was the result of the frequent over-lapping 
of grants due to the small knowledge of the American terrain. The rightful 
solution to the problem depended upon the interpretation of the famous Latin 
phrase. Was it a phrase of limitation and not of description? William H. 
Browne, noted earlier authority on Maryland, says the words were “merely 
a description of the land and not a condition of the grant.”’” He would appear’ 
to be right. Yet, even if it were a term of limitation, upholding Claiborne’s 
contention, the question of legal ownership remains. Did it belong to Claiborne? 
To Virginia? Or to Lord Baltimore? John H. Latané argues that Virginia, at 
the time Claiborne settled Kent Island, had as much right to it as to Jamestown, 
since there was a Charter for neither. The annulling of the London Company’s 
Charter in 1624 did not, he says, affect the rights of the colony to settle lands 
within territory originally conferred in grants to the company, provided such 
grants were not already made to other parties by the Crown. Latané cites 
evidence to show that the principle was distinctly stated in the commission 
issued to Governor Wyatt by James I after the dissolution of the company 
in 1624, and again in a proclamation by Charles I in 1625. The right was also 
conferred by a special letter from the King’s Council to the Governor and 
Council of Virginia on July 22, 1634, which read: “We do hereby authorize 
you to dispose of such proportions of lands to all those planters, being freemen, 
as you had power to do before the year 1625.18 


SETTLEMENT AND GROWTH OF KENT ISLAND 


Meanwhile, progress was being made at the Kent Island settlement. On 
his trip from England, Claiborne had lost six men by death and others were so 
weakened that he hired at least ten freemen in Virginia to carry on the planta- 
tion and defend it against hostile Indians who had lately killed some of the 
Dutch on the Delaware River. These men later testified they were paid less 
than they could earn in Virginia but they accepted it because of the love and 
good-will they bore to Claiborne. Three or four boats were kept busy during 
fur-trading time, March to June. Each was manned by six or seven men, some 
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of whom were to do the trading with others to remain on guard in the boat. 
Claiborne was experienced in trading and was well liked by the Indians, making 
greater profits than others, especially before Lord Baltimore’s arrival. Barter 
Wwas catried on with the Indians for beaver, deer and other skins, tobacco and 
corn. About thirty cattle were brought from Virginia for their milk and these 
had increased to 150 when Claiborne went to England in 1637. 

In spite of his care and economy in payment for “trucking stuff, servants’ 
apparel, boats, housekeeping, servants’ wages, allowance to the several ministers, 
guns, munitions, surgery, expenses in journeys, buying of a stock of hogs, 
working tools and other necessaries,” there were hindrances to the prosperity 
of Kent Island.2° In fact only twelve days had elapsed after the goods were 
unloaded on the plantation when a disastrous fire occurred on October 18, 1631, 
during Claiborne’s absence. The newly-built store-house was completely de- 
stroyed and with it most of the servants’ clothes and the “trucking stuff.” 
Beads were melted into lumps and the knives and scissors made practically 
worthless. Kettles, copper, axes and hoes were ruined. Despite this burnt 
truck, Claiborne was able to salvage enough to buy 600 or 700 beaver skins 
worth about six or seven shillings a pound in 1631 and 1632, and 1500 pounds or 
more of beaver skins in 1633.7* 

In 1631 and 1632 the settlers built houses, palisaded a fort against the Indians, 
cleared the ground, planted corn and “victuals” and tended hogs. Claiborne 
early brought an Anglican divine to the settlement at Kent Island, and sums 
were raised for his tithes and for bibles, communion service, etc. On March 
24, 1635, there is an entry in Claiborne’s account books of the salary paid to the 
Reverend Richard James, toward which Claiborne paid £60. Since his own 
salary was but £100, he was a very generous patron.”* 

The principal work, however, was trading with the Indians and frequent 
trips were made to Virginia for supplies. In addition to the small boats, a 
pinnace was kept out. Meanwhile, in England Cloberry and Company was 
not co-operating very well and despite Claiborne’s appeal for supplies following 
the fire, nothing was sent for over a year and then an insufficient cargo arrived. 
Because he had to live on the island to offset the loss sustained by the fire, 
Claiborne was compelled to relinquish his offices in Virginia. He lamented his 
fate, stating that he also suffered “many wants and miseries, often lying on the 
ground and in the woods in extremity of heat and cold, and hath been ship- 
wrecked and often taken prisoner by the Indians and like to be slain by them, 
and hath lost the use of his right arm.””° 

Troubles mounted in 1632 and 1633, as there was a dearth of trading materi- 
als for Indian wares. Also there was great need of supplies for the plantation, 
since high prices in Virginia made the purchase of some equipment prohibitive. 
A lack of ammunition hindered trade and also endangered the lives of the 
planters. The Indians were giving some trouble, both by stealing supplies and 
by killing a few settlers now and then. 

The Baltimore-Claiborne controversy was instrumental in difficulties arising 
between Claiborne and Cloberry and Company. The latter alleged that Clai- 
borne’s negligence in not giving timely notice of his activities in the Chesapeake 
led to the granting of the Maryland charter. Even after the charter was granted 
some agreement might have been reached, the company officials felt, except 
that Claiborne had written that he “did wholly dislike” to deal with Roman 
Catholics such as Baltimore and his agents. In his defense, Claiborne asserted 
that his claims to Kent Island were clear, that Baltimore’s party carried matters 
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with a high hand and thought all men thieves and intruders but themselves. 
He added, however, that he had opposed Baltimore chiefly because his London 
partners had written they would rather lose all their men than come under 
Baltimore. These partners, Claiborne claimed, were convinced that the claims of 
Baltimore could be set aside.24 What it amounted to was that each was accusing 
the other of deceitfully approaching the Baltimores. Things reached a breaking 
point, three members sold their shares, two of them to Claiborne and one to a 
new member. Vigorous attempts were made to fit out a new expedition of men 
and supplies. Two ships actually were sent out, but not adequately supplied 
to meet the needs of the settlement nor of the Indian trade.2° 


THe ARRIVAL OF THE MARYLANDERS 


Cecilius Calvert, the second Lord Baltimore, gave detailed instructions to 
his brother Leonard, governor, and to the colonists with respect to the policy 
to be pursued toward Claiborne.?® As soon as convenient, a Church of England 
man was to take Claiborne a letter notifying him of the arrival of the colonists 
and of the authority over the province which had been given to Leonard Calvert 
and his associates. Claiborne was to be invited, kindly, to come and speak with 
them on business of importance. If he came he was to be treated courteously and 
well, and informed that Baltimore was willing to allow him to continue at the 
plantation he had settled within the precincts of Baltimore’s patent. It was 
stated that Cloberry and Company had already approached the Proprietary and 
asked for a grant of Kent Island. But Baltimore, having heard there were 
differences between Claiborne and the Company, had refused to act until Clai- 
borne could be consulted. Now, Claiborne was to be assured that Baltimore 
wished to do him justice. The Maryland charter as well as Leonard Calvert’s 
commission should be shown to Claiborne if he desired to see them. Baltimore, 
up to this point it is very evident, was conciliatory, but he then added that if 
Claiborne refused to bargain he should be left alone for the first year and until 
Baltimore could send additional instructions. Meanwhile, the colonists should 
learn what they could of Claiborne’s plantation and his designs, his strength, 
and of what correspondence he kept with Virginia. 

Claiborne received this message in February, 1634, sent from Leonard Cal- 
vert while the ships transporting Maryland colonists were in waters of Virginia. 
Claiborne submitted the message to the Virginia Council on March 14, asking 
the advice of that body. Thereupon 


It was answered by the Board that they wondered why there should 
be anie such question made. That they knew no reason why they should 
render up the right of that place of the Isle of Kent more than anie other 
formerly given to this Colony [Virginia] by his Majesty’s Patent, and that 
the right of my Lords graunt being yet undetermined in England we are 
bound in dutie and by our oaths to maintaine the rights and privileges of 
this colony. Nevertheless in all humble submission to his Majesty’s pleasure 
we resolve to keepe and observe all good correspondence with them no 
way doubting that they on their parts will intrench upon the interests of 
this his Majesty’s Plantations.?* 


Trouble between the high contending parties unlikely would have ensued 
had Captain Claiborne submitted to Lord Baltimore’s claim of overlordship. 
Judging by his fair dealings with others, it is reasonable to believe that Baltimore 
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would have lived up to his promises, and the venture would have been mutually 
profitable. But Claiborne could not see it that way, considering it not only an 
immediate infringement of his and the company’s rights, but also a menace to 
their corporate existence. Also Claiborne came of a proud Norman stock in 
Yorkshire that had long antedated that of the Calverts, although as a second 
son, he personally had no high ranking.** Family pride, therefore, was partly in- 
strumental in Claiborne’s refusal to come to terms. Furthermore, one writer has 
said that had he been willing to capitulate he would have been accounted a 
craven by many of his associates in Virginia who were “hot against” Governor 
Harvey of that state and saw this as an effort to break his power.*® 


Tue CoNnFLICT 


Shortly after the arrival of the Maryland party, according to Claiborne, 
a proclamation was issued by Maryland officials by which their followers 
“interdicted trade, surprised boates, some out of their lymitts.”°° At about 
this same time, Captain Henry Fleete, brought along from Virginia because 
of his experience and friendliness with the Indians,?4! went to see Claiborne. 
He accused Claiborne of having told the Indians that the Calvert party was 
composed of Spaniards, an assertion the Indians later denied although they did 
confess they thought the party was made up of “Waspaines.”*? Fleete was 
a rival of Claiborne in the fur trade, a fact that some point to in explanation 
of Fleete’s adherence to the Maryland party and his charges against Claiborne. 

Early in July, 1634, Captain Thomas Young arrived with his ship at Point 
Comfort and came in contact with Claiborne. Young sent two letters from 
Jamestown, one to Sir Toby Matthews and the other to Sir Francis Windebank, 
Secretary of State.** Describing his meeting with Claiborne, Young reported 
that Claiborne claimed to have acted peaceably toward the Marylanders, even 
helping them until Calvert gave direction to have his person and boats seized. 
For his part, however, Young reported to the Governor of Virginia that Clai- 
borne conspired with the Indians to destroy Baltimore’s party. When the latter 
complained to Harvey, Claiborne was arrested by Harvey’s orders. His confine- 
ment was placed in the hands of two of the Virginia Council, his (Claiborne’s) 
“private friends.” They were ordered by the governor to take Claiborne to St. 
Mary’s and keep him away from the Indians. Later the Indians were to be examined 
in Claiborne’s presence. George Calvert, a brother of the governor of Maryland, 
and one Wintour, also were to come. However, before the Indians were ques- 
tioned Matthews and Utie, Claiborne’s Council friends who were holding him, 
instructed the Indians who subsequently gave testimony favorable to Claiborne. 
Baltimore’s party did not attempt to seize Claiborne, rather they offered him 
“as free liberty to trade as themselves, but he refused it; wherefore the Governor 
gave orders to forbid him to trade.”*# 

Later in the year of 1634 a letter came to Virginia from the Privy Council, 
dated July 22. It encouraged the opposition to Maryland, assuring the planters 
that the revoking of the Virginia Charter had meant no infringements on the 
interests of the individual planters.**° Though this was nothing new, Claiborne 
solaced himself with the thought that it confirmed his right to a free Indian 
trade which the Marylanders had denied. Soon after, Leonard Calvert received a 
letter from his brother, the Proprietor, dated September 4, with instructions to 
seize Claiborne and to keep him a close prisoner at St. Mary’s. Further, he 
should take possession of the Kent Island plantation and hold it until further 
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word.*° On September 15, Baltimore wrote to Secretary of State Windebank 
telling him of the favorable reports he had received from Maryland of Governor 
Harvey’s excellent treatment and consideration of the colony, and recommend- 
ing that he and also the King write missives to Harvey to cement his friendship 
and thus avert Maryland’s danger of being overthrown. Both of these letters 
were written.** But Claiborne’s English partners, Cloberry and Company, nulli- 
fied the effect of them by successfully petitioning the King to send a letter to the 
Governor and Council of Virginia. ‘The petition to the King asking for this 
letter stated that Baltimore’s men had already taken shots at the men and boats 
of Cloberry and Company trading in the Chesapeake Bay. As a result, Lord 
Baltimore and any connected with him were prohibited by the King from 
doing Cloberry and Company any violence or “from disturbing or hindering 
their honest proceedings and trade in the Kentish Island near to Virginia,” 
which they had planted and inhabited by the Company’s Commission. All 
officers in America were directed to aid and assist Cloberry and Company that 
they might peaceably enjoy the fruits of their labor. It is noted that no mention 
was made of the title to the soil, nor was there any such in the royal missive 
which followed in 1638. 

Governor Harvey answered this letter at once, saying his Council was 
opposed to him to such an extent that efforts on his part of any kind were use- 
less. Some of the members held meetings and consultations with Claiborne, and, 
said the Governor, they would rather knock their cattle in the heads than sell 
them to Maryland. Claiborne had tremendous influence over the Virginia 
Council. In fact, even Charles I was a staunch supporter of his and appears to 
have been on his side the whole way, never saying a thing against Claiborne and 
his claims to Kent Island except in the above mentioned letter through Winde- 
bank, his Secretary of State, until 1638 when the decision of the Commissioners 
of Plantations was directed against Claiborne. There is no apparent reason for 
his special influence with the King.** ‘The assurances given him, however, by 
the above mentioned letter and by the King, drove him on in his determination 
to hold Kent Island and the trade in the Chesapeake. 

Now there begins a series of petty conflicts, invasions and naval battles. 
First of all, in the winter of 1634-1635, Claiborne sent the pinnace Longtail out 
from Kent Island to trade for corn and furs, especially the former since the 
Islanders were in dire need. Thomas Smith was in command. He sailed 
straight across the Bay to a point on the Patuxent River in the neighborhood 
of St. Mary’s. On the day after his arrival, April 5, the ship was captured by 
Fleete, who took Smith to St. Mary’s where Captain Thomas Cornwallis had 
been left as Calvert’s deputy during the latter’s absence. Calvert, on his return, 
failed to listen to Smith’s appeal and at first refused to release him and his ship. 
He was finally allowed to go home after making arrangements with the Indians 
for transportation and with only one gun and no victuals. ‘This was harsh 
treatment, yet the Longtail was trading within the limits of Baltimore’s terri- 
tory against his express orders.®° 

For three years petty warfare between the Kent Islanders and the inhabi- 
tants of St. Mary’s was carried on. Meanwhile Claiborne reported his settle- 
ment to be prospering. They built wind-mills and increased their trade in furs, 
and brought freemen to the Island.*° 

Upon receiving word of the capture of the Longtail, Claiborne sent forth 
the Cockatrice, Lieutenant Ratcliffe Warren in command, with thirteen armed 
men to get back the captured vessel and to seize any boats belonging to St. 
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Mary’s. On April 23 this ship met two pinnaces, the St. Margaret and the St. 
Helen, sent out by Calvert under the command of Cornwallis. In the combat 
that followed one of the Maryland party was killed and several wounded, while 
Lieutenant Warren and two of his men were killed. The Cockatrice finally 
surrendered.*# The combat had been started by Claiborne men, so the Mary- 
landers alleged. Another smaller conflict followed, in the harbor of Great 
Wighcocomoco (or Pocomoke), in which Thomas Smith of Kent Island was 
again seized. To all appearances there was bloodshed. Smith was later re- 
leased.*” 
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Great excitement prevailed in both colonies. In Virginia the people ar- 
rested Governor Harvey, who had upheld Cornwallis’ conduct in holding Smith. 
He was considered too friendly to Maryland, and a definite enemy of Virginia, 
according to their view. He was charged with instigating Maryland against Kent 
Island and was shipped off to England while two Councillors were sent to 
Maryland to protest against the violent proceedings affecting Claiborne who 
had come to Virginia asking for a redress against the oppressions of Maryland.** 

During the summer of 1635, the Privy Council of England ordered a 
hearing before the Attorney General of the two parties. Proceedings are 
rather vague. Harvey claimed that the enemies of Maryland intended to place 
her under subjection. His successor, however, Governor John West of Vir- 
ginia, wrote to the Lords Commissioners of Plantations on March 28, 1636, that 
he had taken the nearest course for avoiding further trouble between Maryland 
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and Kent Island, without infringing Baltimore’s grant, by putting Claiborne and 
any of Calvert’s men who came to Virginia under “deep bond.’’44 

In December of 1636, Cloberry and Company suddenly took action which 
had quite some effect on the. fate of the Kent Island controversy. The loss 
of the Longtail and the warfare with the Marylanders caused the Kent Island 
settlement a great scarcity of corn. Thoroughly dissatisfied with Claiborne’s 
management, the company sent out George Evelin as their agent, with full 
powers as their commander to take possession of the Kent Island station and all 
the property of the company.*® Evelin, on his arrival, pretended to be an ardent 
supporter of Claiborne, being very insistent that the latter could withstand 
Baltimore’s Patent. Believing him sincere, Claiborne made no opposition, merely 
asking Evelin to bind himself not to hand the Island over to the Marylanders 
while he went to England to settle complaints and accounts with Lord Balti- 
more, and Cloberry and Company. Evelin refused to do this, but not suspecting 
any danger, Claiborne surrendered everything to him and sailed for England. 
Evelin then went to Virginia and on the strength of his powers of attorney, 
attached all the goods of Claiborne at James City and at Kecoughtan, his resi- 
dence.*® Back again on Kent Island, he took possession of the partnership 
property, and after giving many orders, appointed John Walker overseer, named 
other officials, and departed for the Western Shore to work on a manor, called 
Evilton, at Piney Point in the Potomac, which had been granted him by Calvert. 
So interested did Evelin become in affairs on the Western Shore that his atten- 
tion to Kent Island diminished day by day. Trade fell off there, indentured 
servants were freed, and the affairs of the settlement fell into confusion with 
even starvation threatening. 

Relations with Calvert grew closer. Evelin sold Calvert cloth with which 
he bought corn from the Susquehanna Indians, although at the same time, Kent 
Island needed corn badly itself.47 


Proceepincs AcaAtnst Kent IsLAND 


In April, 1637, Leonard Calvert was given a new commission as governor 
in which the favorable disposition of the monarch was evident. This, coupled 
with the determination of Lord Baltimore to press matters, and the complaisance 
of Evelin, led to decisive steps on the part of the governor. In November he 
wrote to the Kent Islanders** promising to grant an amnesty for past offences 
if they would cease their Opposition and submit to Baltimore who would name 
any man on Kent Island they chose as their commander. By persuasion of one 
John Butler, close friend of Claiborne, in fact his brother-in-law, and of Thomas 
Smith, they refused this offer. So Evelin was then given the Proprietary ap- 
pointment. Calvert, ready for action, took twenty musketeers from St. Mary’s 
under command again of Captain Cornwallis and sailed toward Kent to seize 
Butler and Smith and to reduce the Island to obedience. Foul weather forced 
them back after a week, however.*? 

Meanwhile, Evelin, whose appointment confirmed the title given him by 
Cloberry and Company a year before, with all the powers of commander, came 
to Kent Island with his commission and summoned the freemen and inhabitants 
to the fort where he had the Maryland Charter read. The people would not 
consent to it and John Butler asked him if he represented Cloberry and Com- 
pany or Maryland. Evelin spoke as here given: 
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For both, for whereas I lately spoke against the patent of Maryland 
and said that Claiborne’s commission was firm and good against it, and 
that the Marylanders had nothing to do with the Isle of Kent, now I am 
better informed, for I have seen the governor of Maryland’s patent. I 
was formerly mistaken . . . as I perceive you now are, but I now understand 
it better. You should take heed what you do in opposing the Governor 
of Maryland, since it would be better to live under his government than 
that of Virginia. The Lord Baltimore has the patent and the island is his, 
and it would be more beneficial for you and better for the island to obey 
him, as you might carry your commodities and your tobacco and pipe 
staves into what country you would, which the Virginians cannot. Clai- 
borne’s patent is of no effect, merely giving authority to trade in Nova Scotia 
and places near New England and not in the Bay of Virginia or Maryland. 
The Governor of Virginia has lately returned from England with absolute 
authority from the King that Kent Island should be under Lord Baltimore, 
and will assist the Governor of Maryland if you will not yield up the island 
quietly, and I will not be the man that should withstand or deny it.*° 


The Islanders did not protest Evelin’s commission and his authority. The 
Minister’s wife, however, claimed Claiborne’s sixth of the joint stock by virtue 
of a deed from him. This was successfully denied by Evelin. Evelin’s next act 
was to bring suits in the name of Cloberry and Company against eleven planters, 
and against four others, by making a levy on their cattle. The cause of these 
suits is not known, but it is assumed that those named had opposed Evelin in 
some way or another. An additional warrant was issued for the arrest of Thomas 
Smith, John Butler and Edward Beckler for “sedition, pyracie and murther.”°? 
Evelin’s conduct had caused real bitterness when he sent needed meal to St. 
Mary’s and ordered the people of Kent to “get oysters and shift for yourselves, 
for I have no meat or corn for you, nor can I tell you where you can get ic 
Evelin refused to allow two of Claiborne’s friends, Smith and James, to barter 
for corn, but as before stated, himself sold cloth to Calvert which was supposed 
to be used for trading truck. Various estimates placed the value of the property 
lost by Cloberry and Company through Evelin’s actions at from 8,000 to 10,000 
pounds sterling.®* 


Kent IsLanpD CONQUERED 


On February 12, 1637, a proclamation was issued by the Maryland Gover- 
nor and Council, signed by Leonard Calvert, Jerome Hawley and John Lewger, 
in which it was stated that the governor intended to sail with Captain Corn- 
wallis and a number of well armed persons, freemen, to reduce by martial law, 
and even to put to death if they refused to submit, the inhabitants of Kent 
Island who had committed “many pyracies, insolencies, mutines & contempts” 
against the Province, and who had disobeyed many warrants sent for the arrest 
of alleged malefactors and debtors, and for conspiring with the “Susquehannocks 
and other Indians.’’** 

On the same day a county court was held at St. Mary’s before Calvert, 
Lewger, Secretary of the Province, and Captain Winter. The grand jury re- 
turned true bills against Claiborne for instigating Lieutenant Warren’s attack 
on the vessel of Cornwallis. Shortly thereafter, Calvert started for the Eastern 
Shore. Evelin went along, urging others to do likewise since they could make 
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their time worthwhile by plunder. In fact, he is said to have influenced Calvert 
to attempt the conquest.°° 

The expedition arrived at Kent Island before daybreak and was guided to 
the fort which fell into their: possession without resistance. At daybreak, the 
astonished Islanders found their stronghold in the hands of an armed force, and 
their Island declared by right and conquest a dependency of the government of 
Maryland. The jurisdiction of Claiborne and _ his partners of the Virginian 
government was declared at an end. Butler and Thomas Smith were taken 
prisoners and sent away on a pinnace in the care of the sheriff to St. Mary’s. 
Meanwhile Calvert proclaimed a general pardon for all other inhabitants of the 
island if they would submit in twenty-four hours. They did, and awaiting the 
pinnace’s return, Calvert held court and heard their cases, assembled them to 
choose their burgesses for the General Assembly, and commanded Philpott, 
William Coxe and Thomas Allen to hold court and try certain civil cases. He 
promised to return in the summer to survey and lay out the lands as they were 
required to receive patents from the Proprietary.*° 

A second expedition was sent across the bay later, at which time the property 
of Cloberry and Company and of Claiborne was confiscated. In March, 1638, 
Palmer’s Island was taken. It had been claimed by Claiborne on the basis of 
a grant from the King of the Susquehanna Indians, and had been settled by one 
of his servants early in 1637. In June, Calvert returned to Kent Island, “dis- 
planted” the fort and houses, carried away men, cattle, and hogs to St. Mary’s. 
It was estimated that Claiborne’s loss amounted to £ 1000.57 


Tue Marytanp AssemMBLY Drats With CLAIBORNE AND SMITH 


Meanwhile, the Maryland Assembly was convened on March 12. Among 
the forty-two laws passed by this body before the end of the session was an Act 
of Attainder of Claiborne, read the fourth time on March 24, 1637.58 Because 
it definitely suppressed the activities of Claiborne it is worthy of full description 
here. 

Claiborne was charged with having “committed sundry contempts, insolen- 
cies, and seditious acts” against the Proprietary, of having conspired with the 
Indians against Maryland and her people, of assuming “regal powers and juris- 
diction” within the Province without any “authority or commission for exer- 
cising the same from our Sovereigne Lord the King, or from the Lord Pro- 
prietary of this Province, or from any other Prince or State whatsoever.” He had 
committed the grievous crimes of “Pyracie and murther,” which crimes by an act 
of the Maryland Assembly of February 26, 1634, should be punished as like crimes 
in England, and since Claiborne after committing the same 


pyracie and further hath fledd and withdrawn himself out of the province, 
whereby he cannot be attainted of the said crimes by any ordinary course 
of justice Wee the freemen assembled . . . request your Lordships that it 
may be enacted by the Lord Proprietary with the advice of the Freemen 
of this present Generall Assembly, that the said William Clayborne be at- 
tainted of the crimes aforesaid, and that he forfeite to the Lord Proprietaire 
all his lands and tenements which he seized of . . . and that he forfeite 
to the said Lord Proprietary alle his goods and chattells which he hath within 
this Province at this present.°° 


E.S.—14 
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Thomas Smith, having been charged with piracy because of his seizure near 
Palmer’s Island in 1635 of a pinnace from St. Mary’s laden with cargo and men 
intended for Kent Island, was sentenced to death and by decree his property 
was to be forfeited, except what his wife should have as her dower. This 
sentence was evidently carried out. Butler, however, escaped being tried. 
Calvert had written to Lord Baltimore that he hoped to make a good member 
of the colony out of Butler. This he must have done, or attempted to do, for on 
May 27 he commissioned him Captain of the Kent Island militia, thus making 
him second in command.** 


CLAIBORNE’S PETITION AND LATER ACTIVITIES 


Roundly squelched in Maryland, Claiborne petitioned the King on February 
26, 1638 for a speedy examination of his wrongs and a confirmation under the 
Great Seal of the grant of Kent Island. He cited Baltimore’s injustices to him 
and offered to pay fifty pounds per annum for Kent Island and for the plantation 
in the “Susquehannoughs” country which he described in such a way as would 
have confused the royal authorities and would have ruined Baltimore’s patent. 
The petition was referred to the Council. Baltimore, given a chance to answer it, 
did so at once, urging that the order of July 3, 1633, be confirmed, leaving Balti- 
more to the right of his patent and the other party to the course of law.® 
Baltimore also requested that the injuries Claiborne alleged to have been done in 
Maryland be examined in America by the Governor and Council of Virginia. 

On April 4, 1638 the Lords Commissioners for Plantations met, presided 
over by William Laud, the Archbishop of Canterbury. It was a distinguished 
body of eleven men, ready to hear Claiborne and Baltimore and their counsels. 
The Commissioners decided that Claiborne’s license, under the Scotch signet 
only, while the Maryland Charter was under the seal of England (a technicality 
which decided the case), was a license to trade with Indians and gave no title 
to plant a settlement or even to trade with the Indians in Kent Island or any 
other place within Baltimore’s patent. Within those limits only Baltimore could 
give license to trade, and even the King could not grant any of the land within 
the limits. As to the violences and wrongs of which Claiborne complained, the 
Commissioners found no cause to act but left both to the “ordinary course of 
justice,’ ** 

This would appear to be a thorough enough defeat for Claiborne, especially 
when followed by news of the final reduction of Kent and Palmer’s islands. 
However, he drafted still another petition to the King, who thereby sent a letter 
on July 14 to Lord Baltimore saying that Cloberry and Company had reported 
violations of royal orders by Baltimore’s agents in regard to trade on Kent 
Island. The King referred the matter to the Commissioners for Plantations and 
enjoined Baltimore not to disturb the people on Kent Island until the matter 
was straightened out further. Baltimore seems to have paid no attention to 
this as the Island was already reduced to his control. At least Claiborne had 
given further evidence of his indomitable spirit. The question of title seemed 
settled at last, and in October, 1638, Sir John Harvey, then restored as Governor 
of Virginia, issued a proclamation recognizing the validity of the decision. 
Claiborne submitted, and being left to the “course of the law” empowered 
General Scovell to recover, if possible, some of the confiscated property in 
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Maryland. Scovell, however, was informed that the law-courts of Maryland 
were closed against such a rebel as Claiborne.” 

According to one account, Claiborne now resolved to shake the dust of 
Maryland from his feet, except to recover his personal property, and in the 
following year he obtained a grant of Rich Island in the Bahamas.°* He did not 
stay there long, however, for when Governor Calvert returned to Maryland in 
1644 after a visit in England, he found that Claiborne had been making secret 
visits to Kent Island and trying to form a party there. He had received an in- 
crease of honors, and presumably of emolument, from the King. He had been 
made ‘Treasurer of Virginia for life by Charles I in 1642, in an apparent effort 
to conciliate him for his losses at Kent Island. Claiborne, ever resourceful, had 
now come to be closely identified with Samuel Matthews and the democratic 
element in Virginia, and decided to cast his lot with the Parliamentary Party. 
He then renewed his claims to Kent Island, hoping that they would receive the 
attention he desired from the Protestants who had gained power, as the Civil 
War raged in England. Hence, in late autumn of 1644, Claiborne, with the 
support of two boats and approximately eighteen persons, attempted to stir up the 
inhabitants of Kent Island to rise in arms against the government and, by force 
of arms, to take the house of Captain Brent who then lived on the Island. In 
this effort, however, he was not successful. The people were well settled in 
their new holdings, recently confirmed by Lord Baltimore, and could not be 
aroused easily. Claiborne was therefore compelled to try another expedient. He 
assured the Kent Islanders that he was acting under orders of the King. He even 
produced a parchment, averring it was the King’s commission to him. ‘This did 
not work either, with most of his listeners skeptical to the point of leaving him. 
Whereupon Claiborne withdrew himself. Brent, on June 3, 1644, had ordered 
the seizure of any of Claiborne’s property since he had been “convicted of open 
hostility” in Maryland against the Proprietary. The Sheriff of Kent, Simon 
Richardson, subsequently seized twenty-seven cattle of Claiborne’s. A proclama- 
tion was issued to prevent any vessel from trading at Kent until it had cleared 
St. Mary’s. This was in order to block any intelligence or correspondence with 
Claiborne and one Richard Thomson, a planter, both of whom were avowed 
enemies of the Province. 

At about this time Richard Ingle came to Maryland with a commission from 
Parliament, dated February, 1645, and chaotic times followed. In fact virtual civil 
war took place in Maryland for two years. Claiborne and Ingle were drawn 
together and invaded and seized St. Mary’s. For two years afterwards, the 
province was in the hands of the insurgents. Plundering, imprisoning and 
general disorder were rampant. Calvert himself was driven to Virginia and 
Catholics were generally made the victims of the cruel prejudices of the 
Protestants. ®® 

The unexpected, or perhaps the expected, occured in December, 1646, when 
Governor Calvert suddenly appeared with a strong body of soldiers, furnished 
bv Sir William Berkeley, and re-established his authority by capturing both 
Hill, who had been given a commission to act as Governor of Maryland during 
Calvert’s absence by some of the Council of Maryland, and the Protestant 
Assembly sitting at St. Mary’s 

Just what part Claiborne played in Ingle’s spoliation is uncertain. He did 
visit Kent Island around Christmas of 1645 and put Captain Brent in a terrible 
fright. Calvert had assigned Claiborne’s home and property to Brent. A year 
later Claiborne appeared again and offered to aid the Kent Islanders in march- 
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ing on St. Mary’s with a view of reinstating Hill, but they refused to take the 
risk. Claiborne returned then to Virginia and once more Lord Baltimore was in 
authority in Maryland. The situation had become so desperate prior to this 
turn of events that Baltimore, in 1645, had given up hope of retaining Maryland 
and had directed Calvert to gather together whatever personal property he 
could and make his escape. Fortunately for both of them, however, Leonard 
thought differently. Later, Lord Baltimore himself turned Parliamentarian and 
thus saved his possessions.°? 

In June of 1647 Leonard Calvert died, not long after his coup d’état at St. 
Mary’s, and on his deathbed he appointed Thomas Greene, a Catholic, as his 
successor. The latter was removed, however, by Lord Baltimore who appointed 
in his stead a Protestant, Captain W illiam Stone, with a Protestant Secretary 
and a Protestant majority of Councillors. Apprehension of Claiborne was still 
felt, and the Assembly declared its readiness to resist any attempts of his to 
seize Kent Island.7° This is the period of Lord Baltimore’s greatest difficulty in 
holding his Proprietorship as the Commonwealth assumed control in England. 
During the late 1640s and in 1650 he produced much evidence to show loyalty 
to the Commonwealth, but he played a losing game.” His religion caused the 
unfriendliness of the Puritans in England. At length on October 3, 1650, Parlia- 
ment passed an ordinance authorizing the Council of State to reduce to obedience 
the Barbadoes, Antigue, the Bermudas and “Virginie,” the last term in England 
often used to include Maryland. In this case a descriptive phrase included Balti- 
more’s province. Captain Edmund Curtis, Claiborne, and Richard Bennett (new 
Virginia Governor), with an armed fleet, were instructed to “use their best 
endeavors to reduce all the plantations within the Bay of Chesopiock to their 
due obedience to the Parliament of the Commonwealth of England.”” 

The commissioners accordingly reduced Virginia and then found little 
resistance in Maryland. They landed at St. Mary’s, and professing their inten- 
tions to respect the “just rights” of Lord Baltimore, demanded that Stone should 
change the writs from the name of Lord Baltimore to that of Parliament. At 
first he refused to comply and so on March 29, 1652, the commissioners put 
the government into the hands of a council of leading Protestants. Then, re- 
considering his action, Stone was restored to the government on June 28 when 
Claiborne and Bennett returned to St. Mary’s.** The ascendency of Claiborne 
once again seemed complete, but beyond renewing his property claim to Kent 
and Palmer islands, he did not interfere further. His term as Secretary of State 
for Virginia lasted from 1652 to 1660. ‘The Commission on which he was 
appointed by the Puritan Parliament for the purpose of governing the planta- 
tions within the Chesapeake Bay served from 1652 to 1657. In 1658 Lord Balti- 
more’s authority was completely restored. During this whole time, from 1652, 
Claiborne did not lay hands on Kent Island but one of the last records of his career 
is a petition in 1677 to King Charles II for that Island. He entitled it “The Hum- 
ble Petition of Coll: William Claiborne a Poor Old Servant of your Majesty’s 
father and grandfather.” 

In the petition Claiborne told of his service under the King’s grandfather 
and father of “glorious memory,” and his conflict with ‘old Lord Baltimore” 
who “by force of armes in a Hostile maner though forbiden by the then King: 
expelled the Petitioner” and took away his “Estate to the value of above Ten 
Thousand pounds sterling in goods catle Servants and many plantations.” ‘This 
had nearly caused the “utter undoeing of Claiborne and his family now in his 
old age, having spent his younger years in his discoveries and wars against the 
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Indians as chiefe commander.” He then closes the petition as follows: “Where- 
fore your Petitioner Humbly prostrates himself at your Majesties feet for speedy 
justice in so Lamentable a case and he shall ever Pray.” 

The final petition is a fitting close to the narrative. Lord Baltimore is in 
control of Maryland as Claiborne fades away. 


CONCLUSION 


The Kent Island controversy is a confusing story in places, due to conflicting 
evidence and in some cases to lack of evidence. It is difficult to lay full responsi- 
bility upon either Baltimore or Claiborne. It would appear that Claiborne, because 
of his intense dislike of Baltimore’s religion and because of his personal ambition, 
took it upon himself to claim land which according to the royal commission was 
“absolutely belonging” to Lord Baltimore, who alone could determine who should 
trade there. It is difficult not to accept this decision. 

Yet it is equally as important to note that Claiborne’s claims had much 
merit, and it is difficult therefore to condone fully the attitude of Baltimore. 
He appeared unnecessarily dictatorial and unconciliatory, although at the be- 
ginning he seemed willing to come to a peaceful settlement. Claiborne’s utter 
refusal to negotiate in any way with Baltimore, despite his claims to the con- 
trary, would partly justify Baltimore’s course of action. 

Most observers agree that the bill of attainder directed against Claiborne 
was illegal and unjust. The Maryland Assembly, three years after its inception, 
had assumed a “judicial function rarely exercised even by the High Court of 
Parliament itself, an act of supremacy, half judicial and half legislative, that was 
looked upon even in England with grave doubts as to its legality, in that it con- 
demned a man without giving him a right to be heard.”” 

The controversy constituted the most important political and provincial 
problem that faced Lord Baltimore and his new colony. During a long life 
time Claiborne was Lord Baltimore’s untiring antagonist. He was encouraged 
by the close friendship he had with Charles I (who seemed to play a double 
game) and by the Virginia Council whose members were his staunch supporters. 
Whether or not one heaps all or part of the blame upon Claiborne it is true that 
for several years he was the evil genius of the colony. Maryland could well 
have used on her side a man of his unquestioned courage, enterprise, and talents. 
He would probably have ended life more happily had he been willing to acknowl- 
edge Lord Baltimore’s authority, but his desire for personal advancement pre- 
vented this. 
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Cuapter VII 


The Maryland Act of Religious Toleration 


An Interpretation by 


GeraLp W. JoHNson* 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Johnson wrote the excellent interpretation below for the 
Committee for the 300th Anniversary of the Maryland Act of Religious Toleration. 
It is reprinted with his permission and with that of the Maryland Historical Society, 
custodian of the article. 


On April 2, 1649, at St. Mary’s City, then the capital of Maryland, freemen 
gathered for a meeting of the General Assembly. Acting as representatives of the 
people, they were to consider sixteen bills for possible approval as laws of the prov- 
ince. Since many of the contemporary records have been lost, little is known 
today of all that happened in that session of the Assembly. Certain it is, however, 
that nineteen days later, on April 21, the freemen voted twelve of the proposed 
bills into law. Among them was An Act Concerning Religion. 

From time to time, in the long struggle of the American people toward 
complete religious liberty, several colonies—especially Rhode Island and Pennsy]- 
vania—made notable contributions. Maryland’s gift to the common cause was 
this Act Concerning Religion—one of the pioneer statutes passed by the legislative 
body of an organized colonial government to guarantee any degree of religious 
liberty. Specifically, the bill, now usually referred to as the Toleration Act, 
granted freedom of conscience to all Christians. 

Religious toleration was not new to the men and women of Maryland. 
Planned by George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore, and actually founded by his 
son Cecilius, the province was primarily a haven for persecuted Catholics; yet 
its founders had welcomed, and even sought, Protestants as settlers. Furthermore, 
back in November, 1633, in the first paragraph of his instructions to the governor 
and commissioners, the second Lord Baltimore had warned his Catholic and 
Protestant colonists, then leaving for the New World, that they were not to give 
offense one to another in matters of religion. ‘This forbearance, he had added, 
they were to observe on land as well as at sea. ‘The records remaining to us indi- 
cate that for fifteen years the settlers had obeyed these directions with a unanimity 
surprising for the times. 


* Born in Riverton, North Carolina, August, 6, 1890; graduate of Wake Forest 
College; holder of honorary degrees Litt.D., LL.D., D.C.L.; journalist and professor 
of journalism; editorial writer on Baltimore Sunpapers, 1926 to 1943; overseas veteran 
of World War I; author of several outstanding books including Randolph of Roanoke, 
A Political Fantastic (1929), The Secession of the Southern States (1933), The Wasted 
Land (1937), Roosevelt: Dictator or Democrat? (1941), American Heroes and Hero 
Worship (1943), Woodrow Wilson, (1944); free lance writer; resident of Baltimore, 
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Once the Marylanders had landed, Roman Catholics and Protestants had 
shared a single chapel building at St. Mary’s. The first religious dispute, so far as 
we know, had occurred in 1638, and then one William Lewis, a Catholic, had 
been charged by his Protestant servants with proselyting by force of his authority, 
thus provoking a quarrel over religion. Lewis, tried by a court predominantly 
Catholic, had been found guilty and fined 500 pounds of tobacco. Similarly, in 
1641, a Thomas Gerard, also Catholic, had been charged with taking the keys of 
the chapel from Protestants and removing their books from the building. Again 
a Catholic had been declared guilty of interfering in the religion of Protestants 
and, with a nice irony, the court had decreed that Gerard’s fine of 500 pounds of 
tobacco be held for the support of the first Protestant minister who should arrive 
in the colony. 

Moreover, when William Stone, a Protestant, had become Lord Baltimore’s 
governor in 1648, he had been required to state on oath that he would neither 
molest nor discountenance any person professing belief in Jesus Christ. Finally, 
there had been a drawn-out dispute between Lord Baltimore and the Jesuit Order. 
Priests in the colony had claimed the right to acquire land from the Indians and to 
hold it more or less independently of the Lord Proprietary under conditions 
similar to those prevailing in the Catholic countries of Europe. With this claim 
Cecilius Calvert had disagreed. He had carried his case to Rome, where the 
General of the Society of Jesus had forbidden the priests to acquire land in 
Maryland without the express approval of His Lordship. Clearly, between 1634 
and 1649, a large measure of freedom of conscience had become a part of the 
thinking and habits of Marylanders, and, clearly, Cecilius Calvert had endeavored 
to separate church and state in the colony. 

Then, in 1649, the freemen had approved the Act Concerning Religion part 
of which stated that “no person or persons whatsoever within this province .. . 
professing to believe in Jesus Christ, shall from henceforth be in any ways 
troubled, molested, or discountenanced for or in respect of his or her religion, 
nor in the free exercise thereof . . .” This Act of Religious Toleration, like Lord 
Baltimore’s policy of separating church and state, was far ahead of its time. 

These facts are as certain as can be from the records still extant. Yet they 
leave questions unanswered. If religious toleration had been so widely practiced, 
why the necessity in 1649 for writing it into law? Why was such a law passed in 
Maryland rather than in some other colony? Has it any meaning for us today? 

In discussing such questions as these, historians have concentrated their atten- 
tion almost exclusively on the religious phases of the Act and, because of the loss 
of contemporary records, have been forced into conjecture. The discussion that 
follows is as much surmise as any other commentator’s interpretation yet it pre- 
sents a point of view, previously ignored, which is both plausible and meaningful. 
First, however, we must provide a background to the passage of the Act. 

The world, as many Englishmen saw it in 1649, had been turned upside down. 
Political troubles had resulted in a civil war that had begun in 1642, and had cul- 
minated in an act of violence which, to many men, seemed to overturn the struc- 
ture of society and undo the whole English way of life. On January 30, 1649, 
Charles the First, King of England, had been executed by his own people, a deed 
that jarred the whole institution of monarchy. 

Kings had been killed before in England and in other countries. Prior to 
1649, however, such deaths had been brought about by someone who hoped to 
seize the crown, someone bent upon personal revenge, or someone who felt that 
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the king’s rule was too monstrous to be borne any longer. Charles, however, for 
no other reason than the fact that he had defied the will of Parliament, had been 
tried, condemned and beheaded. The king’s concept of government had been 
that the subjects’ lives were in the sovereign’s hand; the Englishmen who had 
executed Charles, however, had asserted the principle that, once he undertook to 
destroy their liberty, the sovereign’s life was in the subjects’ hands. This was a 
complete defeat for the idea of absolute monarchy. To many men, it was more 
than that. It was a social, political, economic and religious earthquake. ‘These 
sane and prudent, if conservative, men sincerely believed that the very founda- 
tions of civilization were crumbling. 

The fear of these men arose not so much out of the fact that their king had 
died under the headsman’s axe, or from the fact that a certain Puritan, Oliver 
Cromwell by name, was plainly on his way toward making himself dictator of 
England. It was rather that a liberal idea of the function—indeed of the very 
nature—of government was spreading among the English people. The concept of 
any degree of popular voice in the affairs of state struck dismay to the minds 
and hearts of many men who believed in law and order. They would have been 
even more dismayed, perhaps, had they fully realized how nourishing a climate 
the ideas of English freedom would find as they spread to the New World. 

The troubles that had overwhelmed King Charles were no sudden outburst. 
They had been brewing for at least forty-six years—ever since the death of Eliza- 
beth, the Great Queen, in 1603. Her successor, James the First, had wrestled with 
some of them and, by the time that his son, Charles, had come to the throne, the 
witches’ cauldron was bubbling merrily. Basically, these disturbances were rooted 
in the prolonged struggle between absolute monarchy and constitutional govern- 
ment; but the unrest had been made more bitter and violent by the injection of 
religious issues into politics. Willingly or unwillingly, Anglicans, Catholics, Pres- 
byterians, Puritans, Quakers and others had seen their faiths become inextricably 
tangled with affairs of state. Not only in England, but throughout Europe, to 
the infinite damage of both church and state, it was the spirit of the time to make 
religion the football of politics. 

Among the statesmen surrounding the kings of England through much of 
this gathering storm was George Calvert, planner of the Maryland colony. Calvert 
was aremarkable man. He had come to London a simple gentleman of a good, but 
not particularly prominent, Yorkshire family. At the University of Oxford, he 
had shown distinct promise, and afterward had gone abroad to perfect his mastery 
of French, Italian and Spanish. The most powerful man in England at the time 
was Sir Robert Cecil, chief secretary of state who, so gossip said, was less the 
king’s minister than the king’s master. Sir Robert was always on the lookout for 
bright young men, especially linguists, and young George Calvert pleased him. 
He made the Yorkshireman one of his private secretaries. 

Twenty years of service under the secretary of state and, after Sir Robert’s 
death, directly under the king, had made Calvert into one of the ablest diplomats 
of his time. In 1625, however, at the height of his career, it became clear that 
Parliament was determined to disqualify Catholics from any position of trust or 
profit under the government. Few observers doubted the eventual success of this 
move. . 

At this moment, Calvert—he was Sir George by now—chose to announce his 
conversion to the Catholic faith—an act that forever acquits him of any charge of 
insincerity. This move meant the sacrifice of his political career, but he did not 
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hesitate; nor during the bitter years that followed did he or his son waver in devo- 
tion to their faith. The king, who esteemed him highly, gave Sir George a barony 
in the Irish peerage since he had estates in Ireland as well as in Yorkshire. He was 
now Lord Baltimore. 

Historians, while frequently praising George Calvert’s faithfulness to his re- 
ligion, have seldom pointed out the significance which his change of front may 
have had upon his philosophy of government. When he had changed his church, 
he had not changed his party. As a Protestant, he had been a king’s man, and as 
a Catholic he had remained in the king’s party, although retired from public 
office. Plainly, then, there was already in Calvert’s mind a sharp and complete dis- 
tinction between religion and politics. A willingness to compromise, which is the 
essence of successful politics, had no place in Calvert’s faith. He had separated 
church and state in his thinking long before he separated them in his colony. 

This was the man who, in times turbulent with politico-religious strife, asked 
the king for a grant of land in the wilderness of America where he might establish 
a sanctuary for his persecuted fellow Catholics. The request involved delicate 
considerations. Already the king’s enemies were accusing him of currying favor 
with the Catholic King of Spain, to the detriment of English interest. Any favor 
that Charles might show to Catholics, even English Catholics, would be seized upon 
with delight by his enemies, and held up as proof of their accusations. How, then, 
could he, even with the best will in the world, grant his friend Baltimore’s request 
without putting weapons into the hands of his foes? 

George Calvert found a way. Not for nothing had he been trained by Sir 
Robert Cecil, ablest English diplomat of the age. Lord Baltimore brought to the 
king a charter for his new colony modeled, not on the charter of Virginia, nor on’ 
that of Massachusetts—the two English colonies already established—but on that 
of the Palatinate of Durham, a survival from the Middle Ages. That charter had 
given the Bishop of Durham practically royal power over his city. Aside from 
setting forth the metes and bounds of the grant, Calvert scarcely altered the word- 
ing of the old charter, except to write in “Maryland” instead of “Durham” and 
“Lord Proprietary” for “Bishop.” Thus, if the king’s enemies challenged his 
charter, he could assert that it was nothing new, only a revival of an old English 
political system. 

Calvert made certain, too, that his enemies would have no cause to attack his 
charter on the basis of religion. By implication, the document stated that the same 
pains and penalties prevailing in England would be imposed upon the Lord Proprie- 
tary if ever he should allow prejudice to “God’s Holy and True Christian Reli- 
gion” —a statement sufficiently broad to satisfy wide interpretation. As a practical 
man, Lord Baltimore mentioned no specific faith in the charter; but the fact that 
he was a Catholic was immediate and positive guarantee that his own religionists 
would suffer no persecution. By virtue, then, of the vagueness of the charter 
and its failure to mention particular faiths, a policy of religious freedom was to 
be expected in Maryland, so long as the Calvert family controlled the province. 

After the charter had been approved, but before the Great Seal could be 
applied to make it legal, George Calvert died. When it was issued in 1632, it bore 
not his name, but that of his son, Cecilius Calvert, second Baron of Baltimore. 

Even though Cecilius Calvert was not the creative genius his father was, 
he understood the first baron’s ideas thoroughly and applied them faithfully with 
a skill that George himself could not have bettered, and perhaps could not have 
matched. 
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The purpose of the vague religious clause in the charter he perceived with 
the utmost clarity. It was to prevent a repetition in the colony of the unhappy 
religious and political troubles prevalent in England. Accordingly, he made 
every effort to impress upon his settlers the necessity for avoiding religious con- 
troversy. 

The enforcement of the charter in Maryland was entrusted to Baltimore’s 
brother, Leonard, named as governor; but since Leonard was still a young man, 
he was to be advised by two older commissioners. Particularly to these three, 
then, did the second Lord Baltimore emphasize his instructions. In his very first 
paragraph, he wrote: 


His Lordship requires his said Governor and Commissioners that in their 
voyage to Mary Land they be very careful to preserve unity and peace 
among all the passengers on shipboard, and that they suffer no scandal nor 
offence to be given to any of the Protestants, whereby any just complaint 
may hereafter be made by them in Virginia or in England, and that for that 
end, they cause all acts of Roman Catholic religion to be done as privately 
as may be, and that they instruct all the Roman Catholics to be silent upon 
all occasions of discourse concerning matters of religion; and that the said 
Governor and Commissioners treat the Protestants with as much mildness 
and favor as justice will permit. And this [is] to be observed at land as 
well as at sea. 


In Maryland, the broad religious interpretation of the charter, immeasurably 
strengthened and given purpose by this first paragraph of the instructions, was 
enforced in a spirit of complete fairness from 1634 and 1649. 

During all of these years, Lord Baltimore had been compelled to remain 
in England where his charter was under frequent attack in Parliament and courts 
by his own enemies, and the king’s. Protestants in Maryland, these enemies 
claimed, would never be safe under a Catholic lord. 

The second Lord Baltimore proved them wrong. As has been shown at 
the beginning of this discussion, religious toleration did prevail in Maryland, and 
in the remaining records of the time, there is even a hint—tantalizing to the 
historian—of a lost “Toleration Act” having been passed as early as 1635. There 
is no doubt, therefore, that the principle of religious toleration had not only been 
implied in the charter—the organic law of Maryland—but had been faithfully 
and vigorously enforced by the courts, the governor and the Lord Proprietary. 
The enforcement, however, was by edict of the Lord Proprietary; the people 
had shown their approval by their active co-operation. While they had en- 
joyed the effects of toleration, of their own free will they had not debated it nor 
voted upon it in the Assembly. 

Meanwhile, in England, the politico-religious quarrel between Anglican 
king and Puritan parliament had gone from bad to worse. The royal power 
had been attacked in civil war and, on the field of battle, the king had been badly 
worsted. When, on January 30, 1649, Charles went to the block, Lord Balti-’ 
more’s whole political world came crashing down. He had been a member of 
the king’s party, but now the king was dead. Calvert’s royal protection was 
shattered. The authority of his charter was weakened. Perhaps, even, Crom- 
well and the Puritan parliament would take Maryland from him. No longer was 
Baltimore’s edict as a ruler strong enough to suffer the government which he 
had imposed upon Maryland. The consent of the people of the colony had 
become a necessity. 
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Accordingly, in 1649 Cecilius Calvert submitted to the General Assembly 
a series of proposals, which, so he wrote in an accompanying letter, had been 
suggested to him—by whom we do not know. The proposed sixteen laws, how- 
ever, covered a range of subjects so wide that they may well have been designed 
for the primary purpose of strengthening his entire tottering position as Lord 
Proprietary of Maryland. Among them was an act for punishing counter- 
feiters of the seal of the province, and another to punish offenders against the 
peace and safety of the colony. But most important of all—since politics and 
religion were closely interwoven—was An Act Concerning Religion. 

The Assembly, whose membership by this time was about half Protestant, 
considered the proposals. Some of its more conservative members, no doubt, 
were as full of anxiety and foreboding as was Lord Baltimore back in England; 
to them the old order seemed to be collapsing before the strange idea of a 
government more responsive to the people’s wishes. But other members were 
feeling their power to compel government by the consent of the governed, 
and they showed it. They refused to accept His Lordship’s proposals en bloc; 
four of them they rejected, and some of the remaining twelve they proceeded 
to rewrite. In the end, on April 21, they endorsed the bulk of them as substan- 
tially sensible, just and right. 

The first of those approved was An Act Concerning Religion. From internal 
evidence it is clear that this was one of the bills partially rewritten. It begins 
with a terrific and lenghty blast against profane swearers, blasphemers, Sabbath 
breakers, and others of the ungodly. This section had nothing to do with the 
main purpose of the act, and it is reasonably certain that Baltimore did not write 
it. It may even have been camouflage to obscure the latter section which 
granted toleration. However, to assume, as some have done, that the first section 
was a repudiation of the spirit of tolerance constitutes an unwarranted removal 
of the act from its historical setting. Severe laws against blasphemy and similar 
crimes had been on the statute books of England and other European countries 
for generations. 

In any event, the act was remarkably comprehensive. Its provision that no 
man should “be in any ways troubled, molested, or discountenanced for or in 
respect of his or her religion” was tolerance. But it went further. In a pre- 
vious clause, it imposed fines and imprisonment on any one who should “in a 
reproachful manner or way” apply certain terms to other persons to disparage 
their religion. This went beyond mere tolerance, and looked toward fellowship, 
understanding and complete freedom of conscience. 

Some critics have seen in the law’s limitation of tolerance to Christians a 
tincture of anti-Semitism which they state invalidates the claim that the act was 
one of toleration. But this was Maryland in the seventeenth century when Jews 
in the colony were a mere handful. At any rate, the record is bare of any perse- 
cution of Jews. On the contrary, a Mathias de Sousa was serving in the Assembly 
in 1641 and, a few years after passage of the Act, a religious charge against one 
Dr. Jacob Lumbrozo came to nothing. 

True, toleration in Maryland temporarily was struck down only five years 
after its enactment. By 1654, the conflict in England was over, but postwar 
hysteria flooded the colony like a tidal wave. Cromwell was seated firmly in 
England’s saddle from which only death would dislodge him. Zealous Maryland 
Puritans, caught in the emotional frenzy, swept away the Act of Toleration and 
put Catholics, Jews, Quakers, and all dissenters under disabilities as oppressive as 
any imposed in America. 
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Although these men wiped the law off the statute books, they could not erase 
its spirit from the minds of men. As the hysteria subsided, and the freemen re- 
turned to the sober and judicious mood in which they had approved the law, 
they realized that in 1649 they had acted well. So in 1661, after Cromwell had 
died and the monarchy had been restored, Marylanders promptly repealed all 
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the laws of the Puritan regime, thereby putting the Act of Toleration once more 
in force. It remained the law for thirty-one years, and then was replaced, not 
by the choice of the Maryland freemen, but by the English government which, 
under William and Mary, sought to establish the Anglican Church in all parts of 
the realm, including Maryland. 

As we see it after three hundred years, perhaps the most important line in 
the statute is written at the bottom of the act: “The freemen have assented.” 

Thomas Hatton, clerk of the Assembly, doubtless thought nothing of those 
four words. To him, they merely constituted the usual formula that he wrote on 
all acts passed by the Assembly. But the freemen had assented, to quote the law’s 
own words, “the better to preserve mutual love and amity among the inhabitants.” 
It was a law made by civilized men who believed that a decent show of respect 
for one another is one of the duties of freemen and one of the bulwarks of a free 
state. 

In enacting this legislation, Maryland was among the world’s leaders. It is 
an honor of which she cannot be deprived, and a great honor when one con- 
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siders what followed. The step taken at St. Mary’s was an important part of the 
movement toward religious freedom which reached its climax in 1791 with the 
addition of the First Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which says, in part, that, “Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

After a hundred and fifty years of freedom of conscience, experience has 
confirmed that of the Marylanders during the fifteen years between 1634 and 
1649. The first amendment, in separating church and state, has made profitless 
a war using religion as a pretext, and the United States of America remains the 
only large nation in the history of the world that, from its foundation, has 
never been torn by the conflict of religious strife. Today the churches of 
America are the most flourishing and vigorous on the globe. 

Another point worth remembering in 1949 1s the fact that the Maryland 
Assemblymen of 1649 were not brilliant, outstanding men whose names still live 
in great accomplishment. The group contained no Hamilton, no Madison, no 
Franklin. Superficially, this fact may seem the reverse of memorable. But if 
one examines it carefully, there is encouragement and hope in it for us of 1949. 

For once more we are standing amid the ruins of an old order. On this 
occasion, it is not merely the English system, but the whole world system that 
has been shattered. A succession of terrific wars, in less than thirty years, has 
reduced the number of dominant powers to barely a handful. Within the 
memory of men still in early middle age, five great empires have been destroyed 
—German, Austrian, Russian, and Turkish, in the first World War, and Japanese 
in the second. Not one king, but dozens of kings, emperors, dictators, and 
other rulers have gone to the gallows, or the firing squad, or have been de- 
throned. 

Again in 1949, as in 1649, the most frightening thing is not the danger of 
the sword—or, as of today, the peril of the bomb and the shell—but the rise of 
strange new ideas that attack the old loyalties and beliefs which have sustained 
us for generations. We have proved that we can meet any army our foes can 
send against us; but, when they attack us with ideas, we are less certain of our- 
selves than when they descend upon us with fire and steel. 

Some of us are worse than appalled—some have fallen into despair. ‘These 
are the people who should take comfort in remembering 1649. These are the 
men who should look upon the three hundred year old parchment, labelled An 
Act Concerning Religion, now in the keeping of the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety. On the tough vellum, in quaint seventeenth century handwriting and 
spelling, they will see still written, not just certain legal directions regarding 
religion, but a story of achievement by honest, courageous, fair-minded men. 

What ordinary men have done, ordinary men can do again. When the 
freemen assented to the Toleration Act of 1649, they set a course for a nation 
to follow toward lasting peace. They did not accomplish this by wailing and 
falling into despair, but by working boldly and sincerely for the common good 
with whatever talents God had given them. 

Lord Baltimore and the Assemblymen of 1649 have left us a great law and 
a great example. But the honesty, courage and fairness that lifted them to 
greatness, we must achieve for ourselves. 











Cuaprer VIII 


From 1649 to the Glorious Revolution 





1. PoLiticAL DEVELOPMENTS 


There is little in the records concerning the Eastern Shore during the period 
of the Commonwealth, 1649-1658. What applied to Maryland in general, of 
course, applied to the Eastern Shore—the session of the Assembly in 1650, the 
reducing of Maryland, the bitter struggle by Lord Baltimore to regain his 
Colony, and so on. Bernard C. Steiner, chief chronicler for the early history 
of Maryland has this to say concerning the Eastern Shore: 


We hear not much of Kent Island during these years. The county 
records show that as early as 1652 John Winchester was taking up land 
there with an agreement to plant it with apple, cherry, pear, and peach 
trees. This proof of the early fruit culture is confirmed by an affidavit made 
by John Dobb in 1653 that Thomas Lombard gave over an estate to Thomas 
Marsh in cherry time. In this latter year [Thomas] Hatton sent John 
Coursey or De Courcy, the first of his well-known line, to the island with 
a letter of introduction, and in 1655 we find that Thomas Hawkins sold a 
tract known as Westmoreland, comprising half of Popley’s Island, and that 
William Leeds sold fifty acres cleared for seven thousand tobacco plants <2. 


The Puritans, following the famous Battle of the Severn on March 25, 1655, 
were in complete control of the Colony. Oliver Cromwell, however, still 
wished Lord Baltimore to control Maryland. Finally, articles of agreement be- 
tween Lord Baltimore and representatives of the Maryland Puritans were reached 
on November 30, 1657.7, By them Lord Baltimore regained full control of his 
Colony. All inhabitants were ordered to take the oath of fidelity and to respect 
his authority in matters of administration and the exercise of justice. Baltimore, 
in turn, promised to overlook Puritan offences of the past, to grant lands equally 
to all, and to allow anyone so desiring to remove from the province. He also 
promised never to agree to the repeal of the Act Concerning Religion, so that 
all believing in Jesus Christ would continue to have freedom of worship. 

Meanwhile, on July 10, 1656, nearly a year before the compromise, Lord 
Baltimore had appointed Josias Fendall governor to succeed William Stone. 
Fendall took over on February 26, 1657, although it was March, 1658, before 
he was fully accepted. Having fought for the Proprietor in the Battle of the 
Severn and otherwise indicated his trustworthiness, he suffered a reversal of 
form and became an opponent of proprietary prerogatives. After three years of 
_ relative quietness, an Assembly was convened in February, 1660. Almost imme- 
diately it took surprising action—to Lord Baltimore, at least—when, at Fendall’s 
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instigation apparently, the lower house declared that it alone constituted the 
Assembly, with the governor and council unnecessary. This rebellious action was 
followed by Fendall’s resignation as the proprietor’s governor and his acceptance 
of a commission from the Assembly as governor. A few weeks later, however, 
in May, 1660, Charles II was proclaimed King of England and upon Baltimore’s 
request appointed his half-brother Philip as governor on June 24, 1660. A general 
pardon was issued to all except Fendall and one John Hatch. Even they were 
later released, after Fendall pleaded illness and Hatch paid a fine.* 

The return of Charles II to the English throne and the re-establishment of 
Lord Baltimore’s government inaugurated a period of security in Maryland 
that extended for nearly thirty years. The proprietor’s position was stronger 
than previously, despite the ordeal through which he had passed in the period of 
the Commonwealth. Philip Calvert was serving him well as governor, but after 
a year in this capacity, Baltimore created him Deputy Lieutenant and Chancellor. 
In his place as Governor, Baltimore appointed his own son, Charles, twenty-four 
years old. Charles, in 1675, succeeded his father as proprietor upon the latter’s 
death, thus becoming the third Lord Baltimore. 

The period 1660 to 1689 witnessed the settlement of new areas along the 
Chesapeake Bay and the principal rivers. Most of the great estates near the bay 
and many of the smaller plantations along the tributaries, shipped their produce 
from their own wharves. All land was held feudally, each 100 acres having a 
quitrent of four shillings imposed on it.* 

Beneath a surface so generally peaceful that many Maryland historians 
have painted a very rosy picture of the period, there was developing a revolution. 
The new conflict in the colony lay between the governor and his council (the 
upper house), on the one hand, and the lower house representing the voters of 
the province on the other. This conflict was never noisy nor violent, but com- 
promise was impossible because of the basic issue involved. In essence it was 
the proprietary party versus the popular party, the rights of the proprietor set 
against the rights of the people. Much of the wrangling seemed to be of a petty 
character, but always the basic issue was of first consequence. The Council and 
the Assembly became very sensitive of their positions. Even minor points of 
etiquette were involved, as when the upper house forbade a member of the lower 
house to enter the council chamber with his hat on, and the lower house re- 
taliated by not allowing an upper house member to enter the chamber wearing 
a sword. They constantly were consulting the Maryland Charter to determine 
rights and powers.® 

During most of the period the Proprietor held the upper hand, due both 
to rather shrewd administration for the most part and to no inconsiderable extent 
to the fact that he controlled the upper house by appointments of his relatives 
and friends to its seats. He likewise controlled many other important officials. 
Sheriffs, who were at one and the same time executive, fiscal, and election offi- 
cers, were controlled by the proprietor prior to 1690. Everywhere important 
offices were in the hands of a small and favored class—the landed class. Inter- 
marriage of these people with proprietary connections gave the Maryland gov- 
ernment a strong family-compact character. 

After ten years of sparring between the proprietor and the popular group, 
the resistance of the latter to the demands of the Proprietor led to the dis- 
franchisement by an order dated December 18, 1670, of all freemen of the colony 
who had less than fifty acres of land or a personal estate within the county 
of less than forty pounds sterling value. The right to vote was thus limited to 
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freeholders only, and taken away from freemen.® Whereas this action definitely 
showed the type authority that the Proprietor could exercise, it did not endear 
him to the Maryland colonists of the class affected and was among other 
grievances that later cost him his control over Maryland. ‘This particular 
problem of suffrage was hotly debated for a decade, coming to a head in 1681 
along with the matter of reduction in the number of delegates from each county. 
The Assembly and the people wanted four delegates from each county, the 
proprietor, two. A deadlock ensued. When anew Assembly met in April, 1684, 
only two delegates came from each county. Important matters such as trade, 
levying war against Indians, and defraying the public charge, took some atten- 
tion from the hot issues. Measures in this session were taken for planning of 
towns, establishing a public post, providing for naturalization of foreigners and 
so on.! 

Fruitful as this Assembly was, it would appear that all was again well in 
the province, but surface appearances are deceiving. Rumblings were to be heard, 
sometimes emerging as in the deliberate act of resistance in Calvert County. 

Some sixty persons demanded redress of grievances but along with their 
leaders they accomplished nothing as the movement was suppressed. ‘There 
was a more serious uprising in Charles County. It was, in fact the little known 
Maryland counterpart of Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia, and was led chiefly by 
Josias Fendall who had been removed from public office in 1660 for his faith- 
lessness to the proprietor, and fined. He had been bitter ever since. Another 
leader was John Coode whose name becomes prominent later on. Fendall, de- 
spite the order of 1660, was elected in 1677 by Charles County voters to the 
Assembly. The Chancellor would not accept him, he said if elected again he 
wonld take office. Then, for scandalous statements against the proprietor Fen- 
dall was ordered before the council. He refused to obey and fled, but continued 
to reappear and instigate revolt in 1680 and 1681. In the latter year he and others 
“with force and armes” attempted to secure and imprison the proprietor and 
some council members. Seized, he was tried, fined 40,000 pounds of tobacco, im- 
prisoned until he paid it, and then banished. He went to Virginia, was reported 
back in 1684 but not found. In 1688 he died.*® . 

Beset with these uprisings and with Indian molestations in both Charles 
County, the then North of the Colony, and on the Eastern Shore, there was 
naturally a certain amount of hysteria prevalent in the Colony. People of the 
artisan and lower classes, those who were adversely affected by the policies and 
practises of the proprietor, were particularly restless. Substantial planters, on the 
other hand, seemed to be generally satisfied. Progress was being made even on 
behalf of the people at large, despite the unrest and uprisings. Roads had been 
built, courthouses and jails erected, coroners appointed in each county, and 
prov:sion made for the publication of the laws within the province by proclama- 
tion of the Sheriff in the county courts. In 1671, the Assembly granted Lord 
Baltimore a duty of two shillings per hundred weight on all tobacco shipped 
from Maryland. Half of the proceeds were to go toward the defense of the 
province and the other half to the Proprietor in partial compensation for the 
great expense he had undergone in establishing the Colony.° 

In 1676, having reformed the system of laws for Maryland and seeing no 
need of his presence, Lord Baltimore decided to return to England. He left 
Thomas Notley, deputy governor, to act in the name of his infant son, Cecil 
Calvert, as nominal governor. In England he found charges against him had been 
levelled by Episcopal clergymen. They claimed that Catholic priests had been 
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favored in Maryland and held large landed estates. Baltimore pointed to the laws 
of toleration in force in Maryland and to conditions under which the lands had 
been acquired. ‘The Episcopal clergy wanted some support, and the Committee 
of Trade and Plantations, to whom the matter was referred, directed him to 
comply with this request. This he refused to do. Virginian authorities had 
charged that Maryland had not assisted properly in the defense of the frontiers. 
Baltimore declared this complaint groundless. 

Baltimore returned to Maryland in 1680 and for four years governed the 
colony in person. Complaints were frequent and seemingly on the increase. 
Questions such as these stirred controversy: Should writs for elections to fill 
vacancies in the Lower House be issued by the Speaker of the House or by the 
Secretary, a proprietary officer? Should laws, approved by the Governor, bind 
the proprietor? To further answer charges against himself and to look after his 
interests in the boundary dispute with William Penn, Baltimore returned again 
to England, in 1684.'° Once again he argued that Protestants were not discrim- 
inated against in his government. He pointed out that the Church of England in 
Maryland was at a low state partly due to the great distance from the scene of the 
Bishop of London, under whose jurisdiction the colonies were attached. Balti- 
more was found negligent in the collection of customs and was fined the sum 
of £2500 and told he would lose his charter if the charge should be proven again. 
He also had to answer for the murder of a royal customs collector, Christopher 
Rousby, by Baltimore’s deputy George Talbot on October 31, 1684. The Rousby 
murder case was embarrassing for Baltimore. Talbot, as first councillor and act- 
ing governor, attacked Rousby in the cabin of the royal ketch Quaker near the 
mouth of the Patuxent River. Rousby™ was very unpopular in Maryland and 
was in accord with Captain Allen of the Quaker who had taken offense at Balti- 
more’s claim to the whole Potomac River and to Talbot’s having set up a fort 
near Pennsylvania at the head of the Bay and another on Christina Creek, both 
against Penn. ‘They threatened to injure Baltimore’s case in England. “In the 
height of passion,” Talbot therefore murdered Rousby. He was taken prisoner, 
escaped, tried by a Court of Oyer and Terminer in Virginia, convicted on April 
24, 1686, sentenced to death, and pardoned by King James September g, 1686. 

These affairs and other developments of the nature discussed led royal offi- 
cials in April, 1687, to prosecute the writs of quo warranto, which were directed 
against rights of government and not against titles to soil, and which had been 
issued against the remaining private proprietary colonies.12 The plan was to 
vacate the Maryland Charter with the others, and join Maryland with New York 
as a part of the newly erected Dominion of New England. The Lords of Trade 
acted upon these suggestions and the Dominion was brought into existence in 
1686, but it never extended beyond the Delaware River. 


2. THe Maryianp-Vircinia LINE! 


Two important boundary questions affecting the Eastern Shore directly 
came to the fore during the period 1660-1689. One affected the southern bound- 
ary between Maryland and Virginia and the other involved the bitter and pro- 
longed dispute between Lord Baltimore and William Penn over the Maryland- 
Pennsylvania boundary. 

The original grant to Lord Baltimore, after extending the boundary to the 
“farther” or southern shore of the Potomac River, provided that it should follow 
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“the same on the west and south, unto a certain place called Cinquack, situate 
near the mouth of the said river, where it disembogues into the aforesaid Bay of 
Chesapeake, and thence by the shortest line unto the aforesaid promontory, or 
place, called Watkins Point.’?. 

From the wording of the Charter, then, once Cinquack and Watkins Point 
were fixed, the boundary was to be simply a straight line between the two places. 

The reference to Cinquack probably was taken from a map prepared by 
Captain John Smith, on which such a place is cleary marked some five or six miles 
to the south of the mouth of the river. Nothing remains to mark the spot any 
more definitely than that. 

The locating of Watkins Point, on the Eastern Shore, raised a question of 
another sort. The whole lower end of what is now Somerset County, Maryland, 
juts into the bay as a large peninsula, with the usual number of small peninsulas 
stemming from the main one. No one could be entirely certain whether the 
name “Watkins Point” referred to the entire peninsula or simply to some one of 
the small projecting points. In either case the use of “Watkins Point” as a 
boundary monument was highly indefinite. 

The Compact of 1785 clarified the location of both terminals of the line 
across the bay. In the tenth Article, when defining the jurisdiction to punish 
acts of piracy, and other offenses, it mentioned the line of division as going from 
Smiths Point, being the south point of the Potomac River, to Watkins Point, near 
the mouth of Pocomoke River. 

Smiths Points is the south headland just at the mouth of the Potomac. Ever 
since 1785 it has been accepted in place of Cinquack, as the starting place for the 
line across the bay. And, by mentioning Watkins Point as being “near 
the mouth of Pocomoke River,” the Compact went far to settle that controversy. 
The Pocomoke River, at that point really a bay, or sound, lies along the whole 
lower side of the large peninsula in lower Somerset County. Thereafter, it was 
plausible to argue that for the purposes of the boundary “Watkins Points” is the 
point which juts farthest to the south into the waters where Pocomoke Sound 
and Chesapeake Bay have their juncture. 

This part of the Maryland-Virginia boundary also figured prominently 
in the Award of 1877. Acting upon the basis of the historical facts given (though 
the present account is much simplified), the commissioners would have been 
disposed simply to draw a straight line from Smiths Point to Watkins Point. 
They were faced with a practical difficulty, however, in the form of Smith 
Island. 

Smith Island is an elongated and irregular island, a good part of which is 
marshy, lying in the Chesapeake Bay off the shore of lower Somerset County. 
All of it is north of a straight line drawn from Smiths Point to Watkins Point, 
and from that fact it might be argued that it should all be on the Maryland side 
of the border. As a point of fact, however, it has always been partly settled by 
Virginians. Also, the commissioners found that for some forty years prior to the 
1870s Maryland and Virginia seemed to have been in agreement on a line dividing 
Smith Island between them. The line ran east and west from Sassafras Ham- 
mock to Horse Hammock. Faced with this de facto agreement, which had been 
effective for twice as long as the period required to establish a common law 
right of prescription, the commissioners simply accepted it as part of the Award 
of 1877. The line they drew, therefore, ran from Smiths Point to Smith Island, 
across the island, and to the middle of the channel in Tangier Sound which divid- 
ed Smith Island from the mainland of the Eastern Shore. From that point the line 
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runs southward, dividing Tangier Sound equally between the two states until it 
intersects a line drawn from Smiths Point at the mouth of the Potomac to Wat- 
kins Point on the Eastern Shore. This latter is the charter line, as modified by 
the Compact of 1785, and it was also made the boundary line from the middle 
of Tangier Sound to Watkins Point. 

The Award of 1877, in brief, followed the line of the original charter, as 
modified by the Compact, except where it gave effect to definite prescriptive 
rights which Virginia had established on Smith Island. 

The problems created by this water boundary which zig-zags and is marked 
by buoys that might shift out of position were pointed up sharply in the sum- 
mer of 1949. The shooting on July 5, of Earl Nelson, a Crisfield fisherman, by 
David Acree, a Virginia Fisheries Commission officer, off Fox Islands in the 
Pocomoke Sound athwart the Maryland-Virginia line, created quite a sensation. 
Marylanders claimed he was shot across the Virginia line waters. Virginians 
claimed he was crabbing illegally in waters of Virginia. An official survey of the 
imaginary line across the Chesapeake Bay was made. It was decided that Nelson 
was in Virginian waters when killed and that the shooting was accidental. Mary- 
land officials were unable to have Acree extradited for trial in Maryland. Perhaps 
the situation is best explained by the statement of one Crisfield resident who 
said: “Who but God knows whether a crab is a Virginian or a Marylander?”’!* 

The Charter to Lord Baltimore placed the boundary across the Eastern 
Shore as beginning at “the promontory or head-land, called Watkins Point, situ- 
ate upon the bay aforesaid, near the river Wighco . . .,” and proceeding thence 
“by a right line” to the ocean. The charter line therefore ran due east from 
Watkins Point to the ocean. “The river Wighco” is now the Pocomoke River. 

From the very beginning there were boundary disputes between the two 
colonies. In November, 1661, after Governor Philip Calvert had given harrassed 
Quakers in Virginia permission to settle in Maryland, he appointed a commission 
composed of three Eastern Shoremen—Colonel Edmund Scarborough, Randall 
Revell, and John Elzey to look into the matter of the boundary. Two years 
later, Governor Charles Calvert substituted the name of Stephen Horsey, a 
Quaker, for that of Scarborough. The latter had declared allegiance to Virginia 
and had become the King’s surveyor general in that Colony. Furthermore, he 
had surveyed the border area for Virginia and marked out a boundary that 
was not satisfactory to Lord Baltimore who claimed that the line took Virginia 
about thirty miles into lower Maryland. Scarborough then attempted by force 
to make the Maryland commissioners acknowledge Virginia’s jurisdiction in the 
disputed area. He led armed excursions into Maryland, crossing the Pocomoke 
River with about forty horsemen. When unable to secure the signatures of 
residents to a document indicating they were under Virginia’s jurisdiction, he is 
reported to have punished them by placing what he called “Ye Broad Arrow” 
on their doors. To others, by his own admission, he gave sound floggings.1® 
Whereas all the facts in the case are not clear, Governor Berkeley of Virginia 
disavowed Scarborough’s acts. 

Subsequently, Colonel Scarborough, representing Virginia, and Philip Cal- 
vert of Maryland marked the so-called Calvert-Scarborough Line in 1668. They 
did the job so poorly, however, that the charter line never has been observed. 

The Calvert-Scarborough Line started at Watkins Point, according to the 
report of the two principals, “from which said point, so called, we have run an 
east line, agreeable with the extremest part of the western angle of said Watkins 
Point, over the Pocomoke River, to the land near Robert Holston’s, and there 
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have marked certain trees which are continued by an east line to the sea... .” 
The error was that the trees on Robert Holston’s land were to the north of 

a line drawn due east from Watkins Point. The commissioners who made the 
Award of 1877 speculated from the language used in the report of 1668 that 
Calvert and Scarborough might simply have stood on the east bank of the Po- 
comoke in view of Watkins Point, erroneously have concluded that a line east- 
ward from Watkins Point would strike Holston’s land, and then have run the 
line with no further investigation. Whatever the cause, the line which was 
marked across the Eastern Shore was not due east, but veered definitely toward 
the North. A hundred years or more elapsed before the error was discovered. 
In making the Award of 1877, the commissioners again gave due regard 

to the prescriptive rights which had been established. Accordingly, they estab- 
lished the line due east from Watkins Point for several miles to the middle of the 
Pocomoke River, thence following the middle of the river upstream to the point 
of intersecting the old Calvert-Scarborough line, and by that line across the 
Eastern Shore, Chincoteague Bay and Assateague Island to the Atlantic Ocean.1¢ 


3. Lorp BALTIMorRE VERSUS WILLIAM PENN 


The famous conflict between Lord Baltimore and William Penn, and later 
between their successors, was one of the most compelling reasons for the return 
of Baltimore and Penn to England in 1684. Their respective claims had to be 
defended before the Privy Council and the Lords of Trade. Claims were made 
on the basis of original grants by the King. 

When Charles II in 1681 decided to repay William Penn in the form of a 
land grant for favors rendered to him by Penn’s father, the boundaries of what 
became Pennsylvania were to be: “the Delaware on the east, whence it extended 
westward five degrees of longitude, the 43d degree of latitude on the north, 
and on the south a circle of twelve miles drawn about New Castle to the be- 
ginning of the goth degree of latitude.” What this meant would be anybody’s 
guess. Did the “circle of twelve miles about New Castle” mean a circle having 
that circumference with Newcastle as the centre; a circle with that diameter, 
with Newcastle at the centre, or a circle of twelve miles radius drawn about that 
point? But even if the last were meant—the most favorable interpretation—the 
conditions were impossible of fulfillment, for Newcastle lies twenty miles south 
of the fortieth degree of north latitude. The northern boundary of Maryland, 
on the other hand was specifically stated by the Charter of 1632 to include 
“that part of Delaware Bay which lies under the fortieth degree of north latitude 
where New England is terminated.” 

The conflict, of course, was bound to arise. The first indication of what 
could be expected came shortly after the Dutch subjugated the Swedes in 1655, 
thus ending the Swedish settlements in what they called New Sweden. Many 
Swedes merged with the Dutch and later with the English. From the beginning 
of their control in Delaware, the Dutch were apprehensive of the English. By 
1659, however, they were well enough situated in their newly settled area to send 
a communication to Maryland requesting the return of some Dutch soldier 
deserters. Not knowing Governor Fendall’s name or address, communications 
being what they were in those days, the messengers contacted Colonel Nicholas 
Utie, described as living at “Bearson’s Island” at the mouth of the Susquehanna. 
He agreed to forward the message concerning the recovery of the soldier 
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deserters to Governor Fendall. Utie informed the messengers that he had already 
received orders from the Maryland Council, dated August 3, 1659, by which he 
was to “repair to the pretended governor of a people seated in Delaware Bay, 
within his Lordship’s |Baltimore’s] province, without notice given to his lord- 
ship’s lieutenant here, and to require them to depart the province.” Governor 
Fendall at the same time wrote to “the commander of the people in Delaware 
Bay,” evidently not knowing Governor Alrick’s name, to the effect that he 
could not acknowledge any other governor over the territory lying between 38° 
and 40° north latitude. Fendall threatened to use all his powers to reduce the 
alleged enchroachers to obedience. 

Colonel Utie went further than his instructions and told the people of the 
area to declare themselves subjects of Lord Baltimore, otherwise he would not be 
responsible for innocent blood that might be shed. When informed of this, Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant of New Netherland reprimanded Alrick for being so easily 
subjected and frightened. He then sent Augustine Herrman and Resolved Wal- 
dron to represent him in Maryland, to demand reparation for Colonel Utie’s 
actions, and to secure the return of those colonists who had fled in fear to the 
jurisdiction of the Maryland government. Accordingly, meetings were held 
between the Dutch representatives and Governor Fendall and _ his associates. 
Nothing resulted but unpleasantness and disagreements, as neither could see 
anything but the merits of their own claims. Before any real trouble could 
develop between Maryland and the Dutch, the English had subjugated the Dutch 
in 1664 and henceforth the issue was one between two contending parties under 
the English crown. 

Shortly after the English came into possession of the former Dutch holdings, 
Charles II granted to his brother, the Duke of York, all the territory lying 
between the Connecticut River and the eastern shore of the Delaware River. 
This later gave William Penn the opportunity to stake claim to what is now 
Delaware. Making no headway in his first claim that the Chesapeake Bay 
fell within the area of his grant, he seemed intent upon finding some other 
outlet to the open sea. Charles II had notified Baltimore of his grant to Penn in 
1681 and had urged that any question over the boundary with Maryland should 
be settled as soon as possible. Prolonged interviews followed in 1681 between 
Lord Baltimore and Penn’s deputy governor, William Markham, in 1682 and 
1683 between Baltimore and Penn; and in 1684 between George Talbot1* and 
Penn. Nothing came from these conferences except additional unpleasantness and 
continued disagreement. 

Penn, in 1682, had taken steps to make as certain as possible his Delaware 
Bay outlet by securing from the Duke of York a grant of land on the west bank 
of the Delaware, north of Cape Henlopen, all of which was Lord Baltimore’s by 
description of the Charter of 1632. Upon the breakdown of negotiations 
Baltimore and Penn proceeded to England as pointed out. Penn’s chief aim was 
to secure a confirmation of his title to the territory upon the west bank of the 
Delaware. He fell back upon the famous expression, hactenus inculta (hitherto- 
uncultivated) which had been urged by both Claiborne in the Kent Island Con- 
troversy and also by the Dutch in 1659 before they lost out to the English on 
the Delaware. Penn also insisted that Baltimore had forfeited his claims to this 
area by his long acquiescence in the Dutch settlements and his failure to reduce 
them to obedience, and that the Duke of York’s claims were just, by the right 
of conquest.'§ 
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Baltimore’s claims, however, were not to be so easily set aside. As far as 
the northern boundary was concerned, Lord Baltimore (now Charles, the third 
Baron, who had succeeded Cecilius in 1675) simply insisted upon the terms of 
his charter and stated the true location of the fortieth degree of north latitude 
should be determined by astronomical observations made on the spot with ade- 
quate instruments. But in connection with the west bank of the Delaware, 
Baltimore put up an aggressive fight. It was shown that the Maryland Council 
had been instructed by the second Lord Baltimore in 1669 to issue an order 
notifying the sheriffs of Somerset, Dorchester, Talbot, and Baltimore counties 
(Kent County did not then reach the Delaware line, whereas Baltimore County 
was on both sides of the Chesapeake Bay) “that what Persons will seat [settle] 
on any Lands on the Seaboard Side [of Maryland] and [on] Delaware Bay from 
the Bounds of Virginia” to the fortieth degree latitude North “shall for their 
encouragement pay only one Shilling Sterling rent p Annum for every fifty Acres 
which he or they shall take up upon Legal warrant.”!® Warrants should be 
issued to those persons “that have been or shall have been transported into his 
said Province since the said 28th day of July 1669...” Penn later was very 
critical of Baltimore for this reduction in the quitrent. The latter claimed it 
was but a continuation of the system employed by the Dutch during their con- 
trol over the area. Besides, said Baltimore, “the Whorekill [the disputed area— 
from Bombay Hook to Cape Henlopen] was taken by mee from the Dutch 
some years ago.” He did not feel that he deserved being called a “disturber of 
the peace,” or accused of ill-using his neighbor, and of being termed a “Faith- 
less person and one not fit to be treated with,” as Penn had said. 

It was also pointed out that Lord Baltimore as early as 1670 had begun to 
make grants in the Whorekill region and it was estimated that he caused to be laid 
out there, or in its neighborhood, between 1670 and 1682, some forty-seven al- 
lotments to forty-five persons, constituting about 19,000 acres in all. Out of this 
there was to be erected eventually the county of Durham. The lower part of 
what is now Delaware was to become Worcester County. 

In reply to Penn’s claim that the west bank of Delaware did not belong 
to him because it had been cultivated prior to the Maryland charter (the expres- 
sion hactenus inculta applying, thus exempting it from Maryland’s control), Lord 
Baltimore contended that early settlements claimed for the region by Penn, and 
made by the Swedes and Dutch, were nebulous indeed. Powell?° says the 
Swedes made no settlement in the area until 1638, that the Dutch made none until 
1651 (except for a colony murdered by Indians in 1631, but which the Penns 
had not mentioned, and of which there was no trace in 1632), and none of them 
had the right to make settlements because the land was granted to Lord Balti- 
more. 

The Duke of York had succeeded Charles II on the throne in 1685, as James 
II, and the application of Penn for confirmation of his title to the disputed terri- 
tory was presented to him. The King referred it to the Commissioners of Trade 
and Plantations. The Commissioners were thus required to decide the delicate 
question as to whether a grant made by the King in his Duke of York days was 
valid or not. Needless to say, they decided in favor of its validity, and directed 
that contests in the future be avoided by the drawing of a line from the latitude 
of Cape Henlopen northward to the fortieth degree, thus dividing the peninsula 
between the two bays into two equal parts. The western half was to be Lord 
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Baltimiore’s and the eastern half eventually went to Penn and later became Dela- 
ware. 

On November 7, 1685, the King approved the findings of the Lords and 
ordered that the land be divided accordingly. It had been argued that Christians 
had been in the area before the grant to Lord Baltimore. This was questionable 
and besides it was claimed by Baltimore that they were not in the entire area 
that was taken away from him. At least the decision was consistent with that 
in the Claiborne case and based upon the expression hactenus meulta. It sus- 
tained the validity of a grant made by the reigning or incumbent sovereign. 

After the decision William Penn procured the issue of a writ of quo war- 
ranto for the annulment of the Charter of Maryland; but proceedings were 
interrupted by the flight of James II and the accession of William and Mary 
to the throne. Baltimore regarded the order that deprived him of land granted by 
Charles I as arbitrary, unwarranted, and unjust, and refused to abide by the re- 
port of the Lords of Trade and Plantations or to obey the order of the King 
to divide the land. In 1708 and 1709 Baltimore filed two petitions with Queen 
Anne to have the order of Charles II set aside, but the Queen denied both. 
William Penn died in 1718, leaving his widow Hannah Penn in supervision of his 
will. She took over the management of the Three Lower Counties, or Delaware. 
Matters were not pleasant, however, as disputes and violence raged with the 
Marylanders, now headed by the second Charles Calvert, the fifth Lord Balti- 
more (who had succeeded Benedict Leonard Calvert, the fourth Lord Baltimore 
in April, 1715. The latter had lived only about two months after succeeding 
Charles Calvert, third Lord Baltimore). Because of the death of the original 
parties to the contest, the matter rested for some years. But in 1723 Hannah 
Penn and Lord Baltimore agreed that neither side should molest the other for a 
period of eighteen months. Actually, this kept peace until 1731. Additional 
flare-ups led to a compromise that was reached on May 10, 1732, between the 
sons of William Penn—John, Thomas, and Richard—and Lord Baltimore. The 
agreement, accompanied by a map, was one in which Baltimore, for reasons un- 
known except ignorance, surrendered his claims to the Three Lower Counties, 
and thereby everything for which his grandfather had contended so vigorously. 
Well-known land-marks were misplaced on this map, and Cape Henlopen, from 
which one of the lines was to run, was marked at about twenty miles south of 
its true location. The agreement was cleverly worded to read that the line 
should run not from the Cape but from the point “on the said map called Cape 
Henlopen.” It was also agreed that the boundary should be run fifteen miles 
south of the southernmost point of Philadelphia, while the fortieth degree of 
latitude, mentioned in both grants as the boundary, lies north of that city. 
Commissioners were appointed to draw these lines. They did not act at once. 
Meanwhile, when he visited Maryland in the same year, Lord Baltimore had these 
errors pointed out to him whereupon he repudiated the agreement. New hos- 
tilities, violence, and virtual border strife flared. Baltimore applied to the King 
for the three counties on the basis of the Maryland Charter, with the Penns 
resisting the application and asserting that Baltimore was breaking the 1732 
agreement. The King advised the Penns to file a bill versus Baltimore in Chan- 
cery which they did in 1734. But a final decision was not reached until 1750 
when Lord Chancellor Hardwicke held that the agreement of 1732 was binding 
and that original boundaries were too uncertain to be relied upon. He issued a 
decree in accordance with that opinion. 
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Succeeding Charles Calvert in 1751, Frederick, the sixth Lord Baltimore, re- 
fused to accept the Chancellor’s decision until 1760. In that year commissioners 
were appointed to run, mark, and lay out the boundary lines as provided in the 
agreement of 1732 and as upheld in 1750. Additional delays, caused by the last 
desperate efforts of Lord Baltimore to secure what he considered justice, follow- 
ed until 1763 when finally Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon were hired as 
surveyors by Baltimore and Thomas and Richard Penn (John having died). 
The boundary survey was completed in 1767, but not accepted at once by Henry 
Harford’s guardians, for Maryland. Governor Penn, impatient at this delay, 
wrote Governor Eden that he proposed to issue an ex parte proclamation, es- 
tablishing the boundary. Eden persuaded him to refrain from so acting at that 
time. News that Penn intended to issue such a proclamation, however, came to 
the Eastern Shore. Trouble followed, with much confusion in the upper part 
of Worcester County, near the Pennsylvania line. News of these disturbances 
was sent by Colonel John Dennis to William Allen and Benton Harris at Snow 
Hill and by them to Richard Lee, President of the Maryland Council. The latter, 
in charge of the Proprietary Government since Governor Eden had gone to 
England, sought to avert bloodshed since a number of offenders were armed 
with guns and swords. Nothing more is known of this struggle on the Eastern 
Shore.*1 

The popular column, “Down the Spillway,” in the Baltimore Sun a few 
years back carried a very interesting sidelight on the Lord Baltimore-William 
Penn dispute over territory. It is presented herewith: 


There seems to be little likelihood that Curry County, Oregon, will 
succeed in its endeavor to secede from that State and join California, al- 
though the effort is drawing much publicity, yet the thing can be done, as 
Marylanders have seen proved right under their noses. That was the case 
of “The Flat-Iron,” that the State of Delaware finally won, although it took 
126 years to do it. 

Contrary to popular belief, when Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon 
surveyed their famous line, dividing Pennsylvania and Maryland, they did not 
set the initial stone on the Maryland-Delaware border, but half a mile to the 
west. This was due to the peculiar terms of the document settling the dis- 
pute between the Calverts and the successors of William Penn. The out- 
come was that a tiny patch of land was left, almost triangular in shape, half 
a mile across on the north where the arc of Delaware’s curved boundary 
met the Maryland line. 

Mason and Dixon, in 1767, assigned this patch to Pennsylvania, but 
Delaware’s contention was that this was wrong, because the intention of the 
grant was to have the initial stone set on the boundary, not half a mile to the 
west. The dispute lasted for generations. One William Smith, who lived in 
the triangle, made a point of attending the sessions of the Delaware Legisla- 
ture, where he was received with enthusiasm and granted a seat, although 
the Speaker always referred to him as “the gentleman from Pennsylvania.” 

Because of the disputed jurisdiction, any invasion of the tract by officers 
of either State was of doubtful legality; therefore it attained value of a 
dubious sort. It became the scene of duels, prize fights and other activities 
frowned upon by the laws of Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland, and 
its existence doubtless was cherished by the participants in such affairs. In 
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1893, however, Pennsylvania tired of the endless dispute, and by act of the 
Legislature ceded the territory to Delaware. 

The capstone of the story is the fact that to this day Delaware has never 
taken the slightest notice of the cession, feeling that to do so would be to 
acknowledge that Pennsylvania had something to cede.?? 
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Plaque Marking Birthplace of Stephen Decatur, Berlin 


Thus ended the quest for an outlet to the sea which was commenced in 
1681 by William Penn. At the same time, Maryland’s claim to what is now 
Delaware and a strip fifteen miles wide along the northern border of Maryland 
faded away. ‘This strip includes the sites of Philadelphia, Chester, West 
Chester, York, Hanover, Gettysburg, Waynesboro, Chambersburg, and Myers- 
dale.*? In the final analysis, Maryland’s setback was perhaps due chiefly to the 
failure of her colonists to attempt earlier settlements in the disputed areas. The 
Dutch and the Swedes reached there first and were not to be ousted by Mary- 
landers. Nor were the English from Penn’s colony. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Augustine Herrman and the Labadists 


By Earl L. W. Heck* 





Editor’s Note: The story of Augustine Herrman, closely related to the early 
history of the Eastern Shore, began when Governor Stuyvesant of New Amsterdam sent 
him with Resolved Waldron to treat with Governor Josias Fendall of Maryland in 1659 
in connection with the Maryland-Delaware boundary dispute. Herrman also had time 
to inspect Maryland and Virginia carefully and liked what he saw. This and differences 
he had with Stuyvesant led to his decision to colonize in Maryland. He was also mindful 
of the losing struggle the Dutch were waging in North America. Herrman became a 
denizen of Maryland in early 1660 and began preparation for naturalization that came 
nine years later. His famous map of Virginia and Maryland was produced between 
1660 and 1670. It originally had great geographic, significance and continues to have 
true artistic merit, being regarded generally as a masterpiece of seventeenth century 
design and engraving. Below, one may read how a real court baron lived in the days of 
Herrman. The selection is taken with the permission of the author from Earl L. W. 
Heck’s volume Augustine Herrman: Beginner of the Virginia Tobacco Trade, Merchant 
of New Amsterdam, and First Lord of Bohemia Manor in Maryland (Englewood, Ohio, 
1941). 


1. LHE Lorp or BonEmM1a Manor 


When Augustine Herrman came to Maryland in the autumn of 1659 to 
treat with Lord Baltimore and Colonel Utie, he chanced to travel through the 
extreme northeastern part of the colony, then quite sparsely settled by white 
inhabitants. Through the pleasant rolling land flowed a wide river, gradually 
forming an estuary connecting with Chesapeake Bay. The Indians called this 
river the Oppoquimimi,’ which Herrman renamed the Bohemia after his native 
land. Traveling southward to St. Mary’s he became more and more impressed 
with the English province. As a Dutch diplomat he was successful in his mission; 
yet his attachment to New Amsterdam was diminishing and his interest in 
things Dutch, with the incessant arguments and bickerings, were becoming weari- 
some. He could not forget the rich fields along the River Oppoquimimi. At the 
beginning he had made up his mind to become a subject of the British Crown and 
had taken the initial steps toward that direction. The denization of Herrman, 
January 14, 1660, is an important document and we herewith quote it in its 
entirety:? 


* Born in Arcanum, Ohio, in 1896; A. B., A. M. Harvard University; studied 
in England, 1927-1929; editorial writer for Evening News League Newspapers since 
1930; author of several publications including Constantine Rafinesque (1927); Col. 
William Ball of Virginia (1928) and Augustine Herrman (1941), and of articles for 
the Dictionary of American Biography endiion numerous quarterlies and_ historical 
publications. Currently a resident of Englewood, Ohio. 
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Caecilius absolute Lord and Proprietary of the Province of Maryland 
and Avalon Lord Baron of Baltimore etc. To all Persons to whom these 
presents may come greeting in our Lord God Everlasting. Whereas Augus- 
tine Herman late of Manhatans Marchant haveing of long tyme used the 
trade of this our Province hath besought us to grant unto him leave to 
transporte himself and family into this our Province here to inhabit. And 
for our satisfaction and benefit of trade hath drawne a Mapp of all the Rivers 
creeks and Harbours thereunto belonging know yee that wee willing to 
give due encouragement to men of his profession and to reward all such as 
have well deserved from us Doe hereby Declare him the said Augustine 
Herman to be a free denizen of this our Province of Maryland. And Doe 
further for us our heirs and Successors straightly enjoyne constitute ordaine 
and command that the said Augustine Herman be in all things held traeted 
reputed and esteemed as one of the faithful People of us our heirs and 
Successors borne within this our Province of Maryland And likewise any 
lands Tenements Revenues Services and other Hereditments whatsoever with- 
in our said Province of Maryland may inheritt or otherwise purchase receive 
take have hould buy and possess and them may occupy and enjoy give sell 
alien and bequeath as likewise all Liberties ffranchises and Priviledges of this 
our Province of Maryland freely quietly and peacefully have and possess 
occupy and enjoy as our faithfull People borne and to be borne within our 
said Province of Maryland without the lest molestation vexation trouble or 
Grieuvance of us our heires and Successors and custome to the Contrary 
hereof in any wise notwithstanding Given at Saint Marys under the greate 
seale of our said Province of Maryland the ffourteenth day of January in 
the nyne and twentieth yeare of our Dominion over the said Province of 
Mary-land Annoque Domini One thousand Six Hundred and Sixty. Witnes 
our Deare brother Philip Calvert Esqr our Lieutenant of our said Province 
of Maryland. 

(Signed) Psp CaLvert® 
1660 


In a memorandum or “Journall” of the development of Bohemia Manor 
composed in 1681, Herrman speaks of writing to Lord Baltimore as early as the 
summer of 1659, proposing to make a map of Maryland and on September 18th 
of that year he says that Baltimore accepted and recommended the granting of 
five thousand acres of land.t Inasmuch as this date is before he left New 
Amsterdam and a month prior to his letter to Peter Stuyvesant recommending a 
map of the territory, it seems highly probable that Herrman may have confused 
the date and had reference to 1660 instead of 1659. On the other hand his coming 
to Maryland as an envoy of Stuyvesant in October, 1659 may have been a clever 
way of sidetracking the Dutch governor; a view that is not at all improbable in 
the light of the Rhode Island Affair. Herrman seems to have been of a too 
passionate nature to have overlooked the incident so passively. If indeed Herrman 
did take advantage of this trip to Maryland to retaliate against Peter Stuyvesant, 
it can certainly be said that he was successful. Yet if he was determined to go 
into the service of Lord Baltimore prior to his journey to Maryland, as his 
Memorandum would seem to imply, why did he uphold the cause of the Dutch so 
eloquently? On the other hand, inasmuch as Herrman had prepared a rough 
draft of a map of Maryland as early as January 14, 1660, it might be argued that 
he was holding out for the best terms from Stuyvesant or Baltimore. Then, too, 
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is the question as to why Herrman should have applied to the Dutch governor 
for leave to make a map of an English province.® 

After having made up his mind to locate in Maryland it was Herrman’s 
deepest desire to establish a landed aristocracy like that in England and other 
continental countries. With this wish and purpose in mind he won the respect 
and sincere friendship of Lord Baltimore, who had worked with more or less 
success in establishing a system of landed properties. On more than one occasion 
Baltimore had observed with concern that his subjects did not appear to look 
with any great favor upon his scheme of establishing a baronial caste type of 
society. It was, therefore, refreshing for Baltimore to meet a man like Herrman 
who seemed eager to establish an aristocratic house. In conformity with a plan 
of the second Lord Baltimore, a resolution was adopted in 1636 which provided 
that everyone who was granted one thousand acres or more of land was to become 
automatically a court baron with privileges to hold court baron and court leet. 
The name of the manor was left to the discretion of the lord.® Although there 
were in actual existence a number of such court barons in Maryland created by 
Baltimore, few if any ever quite attained the prestige and distinction held by 
Herrman. Baltimore, apparently desirous of placing Herrman in a class worthy 
of his ambition, conferred on him the special title “lord,” and so far as known is 
the only instance where a special title of nobility was conferred upon an American 
citizen, though of course then a British subject.’ To give extra weight to the 
title Herrman was awarded a special seal, which appears to have been authorized 
for use in certain official transactions. For instance, in protecting owners from 
runaway slaves and servants, Herrman’s seal was as authoritative as that of Lord 
Baltimore. Herrman was authorized to charge one shilling in each instance of 
offering such protection. 

Baltimore’s patents to Herrman were particularly liberal. In addition to 
Bohemia Manor, “Little Bohemia Manor” was granted in 1671° intended primarily 
for Herrman’s second son, Casperus. Soon afterwards St. Augustine Manor was 
added, to which, however, the family did not long hold title because of certain 
legal technicalities. For his daughters he was granted in 1682 “The Three 
Bohemia Sisters.”1° Altogether Herrman in the height of his prosperity must 
have been in possession of between twenty and twenty-five thousand acres of the 
most fertile land on the Atlantic coast, and was undoubtedly among the largest 
private landowners of America of the seventeenth century. As early as 1661 it 
was his intention to establish a system of land tenure whereby each tenant farmer 
should cultivate a small piece of land, each employing a few Negroes. In a letter 
to Beeckman dated that year he tells of his troubles and difficulties in getting 
people to settle and that “the Indians are becoming a nuisance.”" 

During the first two or three years of his residence at Bohemia Manor, 
Herrman appears to have continued to engage in business activities, no doubt 
doing a certain amount of shipping from New Amsterdam.'? But in 1662 he 
discontinued his career as a merchant and trader and began in earnest to live the 
life of a country gentleman on something of an exalted scale. In November of 
that year, among other guests at Bohemia Manor, we find Philip Calvert, brother 
of the proprietor of Maryland.'* In 1663 he petitioned the General Assembly 
for naturalization, and the same year the legislative body of Maryland ordered 
that an “Acte of Naturalization be prepared for Augustine Herrman and his 
children™* and his brother-in-law, George Hack, and his wife and children.” 
This act was confirmed in 1666 and again in 1669.1° 
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But Herrman was not long content with the easy and regular and no doubt 
to one of his active and energetic nature a monotonous life of a country gentleman. 
From an early age he had been accustomed to take part in the important affairs of 
the world and in organizing and directing some new enterprise molding the 
destinies of men and nations. In 1665 he was made a commissioner for Upper 
Baltimore County.’7 As a special deputy of Lord Baltimore he was authorized 
to issue warrants for arrests. On May 8, 1669 the General Assembly authorized 
that a log prison be built on Herrman’s manor for the purpose of detaining run- 
away servants and criminals convicted of the more serious crimes.18 When he 
was successful in bringing back fugitive slaves and servants he had the right to 
detain them until their masters paid him a fee of four hundred pounds of tobacco.!® 
Notwithstanding this somewhat generous emolument, it appears that Herrman’s 
task in tracking down vagrants and fugitives gave him more trouble and expense 
than that amount of tobacco was worth; for in 1671 we find him complaining to 
the General Assembly for not receiving ample fees for his official duties. How- 
ever, the Maryland General Assembly did not see fit to increase the amount of the 
fee and Herrman refused to act longer in that capacity.”° 

Cecil County was set apart as a separate county from Baltimore prior to the 
publication of Herrman’s map, as it is so named thereon. As one of the leading 
citizens of that county he was a justice of the peace and when Cecil County 
came into being he assumed the same office.” In 1674 he was one of the Gentlemen 
Justices and later Gentleman of the Quorum.22 From 1678 to 1680 he was com- 
missioner for the Peace in Cecil County.”° 

As late as 1678 the Indians were quite numerous in Cecil County. Herrman, 
as one of the leading men, was looked upon by the people as their natural pro- 
tector from the onslaughts of the savages. In that year he was empowered by the 
Provincial Council to treat with the Indians by whatsoever means he saw fit.?4 
What means he did use to keep them quiet and peaceful we do not know, but no 
further trouble arose from that source until 1683 when Herrman, growing old, 
could no longer use his influence to keep them pacified. In the above year he 
wrote to the Council, complaining that the Indians were stealing horses and 
cows from the farmers and asked that vigorous measures be taken to put a stop 
to the menace.?5 

Bohemia Manor included the land between the headwaters of Chesapeake 
Bay and between the Elk and Bohemia rivers eastward to about the present 
Delaware State line. The acreage has been estimated at from ten thousand to 
twenty-three thousand. About 1662 or 1663 Herrman began work on the great 
manor house which was completed in 1664. It stood about one hundred fifty 
feet west of the present home of Senator Thomas F. Bayard. Unfortunately no 
contemporary account of the first manor house exists, but from indirect references 
we would infer that it was rather magnificently planned and if it could have been 
preserved it would no doubt be regarded as among the finest of seventeenth 
century American mansions. It was built of brick, a few of which are preserved 
and these, together with the cellar are all that is left to indicate the site.26 The 
second manor house was built about half a mile to the south, close to the shore 
and the foundations are still extant. It appears to have been built of wood as 
there are no brick found in the vicinity of the ruins. It was destroyed by fire 
in 1816. 

With the destruction of the second manor house there perished a priceless 
collection of paintings, many of which Herrman himself had collected. Among 
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them were a full length portrait in oil of the first Lady Herrman and a likeness of 
Herrman himself with his famous and half legendary white horse, about which 
we shall have more to say later.2” Herrman appears to have had an eye for 
beauty as well as for utility. Around the manor house were planted formal 
gardens and toward the south can still be seen the remnants of an extensive deer 
park which he had built at the suggestion of one of the Baltimores. All around 
the manor house lay small farms with their tenants and servants. But farther 
back the land was left uncultivated with its native virgin timber. In 1681 Herrman 
wrote to Lord Baltimore complaining that one George Browning and George 
Holland had privately surveyed fourteen hundred acres of his “Middle Neck” 
land. The noble Bohemian did not hesitate to describe them in good plebeian 
terms as “a couple of damned rascals.” There was in fact much of the virgin 
forest left when Herrman took up his residence in Cecil County and he took 
much pride in his stately avenues of primeval trees.?6 

As early as 1660 Herrman appreciated the advisability of connecting Chesa- 
peake Bay with Delaware Bay by a canal and it is believed that the site of 
Bohemia Manor appealed to him because of the ease by which tobacco might 
be shipped from Maryland to New Amsterdam. Although it is most likely that 
Herrman was primarily interested in trade and commerce in 1660, his interest 
in this direction began to wane, and he never carried his scheme of a canal to 
perfection, a task left for a later generation. He did, however, construct a good 
wagon road from the Bohemia River to the Appoquinimunk Creek in New Castle 
County (Delaware), a thoroughfare that indeed served its purpose in connecting 
the headwaters of the two bays.” From the Ordinance of the Government of 
Delaware promulgated by the Governor and Council at New York, June 14, 
1761 we find, “About clearing the way between New Castle and Mr. Augustine 
Herman’s plantation, if those of Maryland are willing to do their part, the officers 
at New Castle are hereby empowered to enjoin the inhabitants at Delaware like- 
wise to clear their proportion.”*° The thoroughfare was called “The Old Man’s 
Road.” 

It is to be regretted that the contemporary data regarding the social life of 
Bohemia Manor during the seventeenth century is so scant; but we can assume 
with greater or less degree of certainty that the old manor house during its most 
brilliant career was among the most notable country places in the English colonies. 
It most certainly was the center of the social life of Cecil County and on many 
occasions did the presence of the lords of Baltimore grace its assemblies. Yet no 
doubt there was likely never a guest who could quite match the dominant 
personality of the distinguished though somewhat bizarre host. 

Heck, in his authoritative and interesting work on Herrman, adds additional 
information of interest. He points out that: 


No sooner did Herrman become an English subject and subsequently 
the lord of a manor than he adopted the habits and daily life of a British 
nobleman. He constructed a deer park south of the Manor House . . . 
Always a skilled horseman, he took to foxhunting and eventually was con- 
vinced that a country gentleman should spend much of his time at this sport. 
Consequently he became as hard-riding a squire as one could find in the 
English domains of two continents. When Herrman was asked one day 
why he was going to will the whole of Bohemia Manor to one son, he replied 
to the effect that by making a number of heirs he would also be making 
just as many foxhunters. Herrman was also very fond of shooting. Judging 
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from the entry in the Labadist journal about being kept awake by the wild 
fowl, one would judge that duck hunting was excellent on the Bohemian 
River in those days. On one accasion it is related that his son Ephraim, upon 
bringing down only four wild fowl with one shot, complained about his 
bad luck and declared that a dozen was his usual number.*°® 


Bohemia Manor as a great manorial estate no longer exists, of course. Only 
a few tangible marks, bricks and stones, remain of the first two manor houses 
and many now till the soil once under his control. There is a single monument 
that marks the passing of “one of the most interesting personages in the early 
annals of American history.” That is a stone slab about seven feet long and three 
feet wide on which one can still read: 


R 
AVGVSTINE HERMEN BOHEMIAN 
THE FIRST FOUNDER 
SEATTER OF BOHEMEA MANNER 
ANNO 1661 


As Heck points out, the inscription is usually regarded as the work of an 
unlettered artisan. The tomb of Herrman is near the present home of Senator 
Thomas F. Bayard on his estate near the Bohemia River, near Elkton, Maryland.*? 


Finally, one might well reflect upon this estimate of Herrman written by his 
biographer: 


Seventeenth century America .. . produced few great figures whom 
we can regard as strictly Americans. Roger Williams may have come close 
to the point; and Charles Calvert, the third baron of Baltimore was in many 
respects a product of the New World. The second Richard Lee of Virginia 
was largely a product of his native colony; and in New England there were 
John Eliot, Increase Mather and Cotton Mather. Yet all of these men were 
largely products of a local civilization and rarely did they take much interest 
in the affairs of the other colonies. 

But in the case of Augustine Herrman it was different. First a merchant 
of the only Dutch Colony of what is now the United States, he learned to 
know these folks and lived as one of them, haggling, quarrelling and suing 
each other. As a diplomat he came in contact with the New Englanders on 
the one hand, and on the other with the southern planters. Later, as a great 
landed proprietor he learned to know more about the English colonists, 
living as successfully among them as he did formerly with the Dutch burghers. 
His estate was situated close to the center of Atlantic America; doubtless 
through his domains passed many of the celebrated visitors who came over 
from the Old World to take a look at the New. Herrman was neither New 


Netherlander nor Marylander; he was, in the best sense of the word, an 
American.?? 


2. THe LABapIsts 


An account of Augustine Herrman must include a mention of the unusual 
religious sect called the Labadists who settled at Bohemia Manor.? 

This was a late product of the Protestant Reformation, belonging theologi- 
cally to the school of Calvin. “In its spirit, however, it was in the direct line of 
that vein of mysticism which is met throughout the history of the Christian 
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Church. In the mode of life which it prescribed, it was conformable to that 
sentiment of ideal brotherhood, which though not distinctively a Christian 
conception, has been ever a favorite mode of representing the fellowship of 
Christian believers.”*+ The founder of this off-shoot of the Reformed Church 
of the Netherlands was Jean de Labadie who was born at Bordeaux, France, in 
1610 and was educated at a Jesuit college. As a young man he declared that he 
had visions and received messages direct from God Who revealed to him that he 
should establish the “only real church.” Leading the life of an ascetic, he fasted 
for long periods and ate only herbs. Both his body and mind suffered and to rid 
themselves of him the Jesuits gave him an honorable dismissal from their order. 
Becoming a secular priest, he did well in France and Holland. Later, in Geneva, 
he met Pierre Yvon, his leading convert who succeeded him as head of the sect. 
Back in Amsterdam, Labadie and his followers were somewhat restricted by 
dubious magistrates. They therefore went to Weiward in Friesland which became 
the capital eventually of the Labadist domains. There was a rather elaborate 
organization, with governors or superintendents comprising the speaking brothers 
or Ministers and the more eminent of the women. These constituted a class of 
preachers, teachers, and Bible readers who also instructed the youth. The superin- 
tendents made up an advisory council to the supreme head of the Church. This 
council received reports from the heads of the daughter churches. 

The Labadists did not make the headway expected, however, even in Wei- 
ward and decided to emigrate to the New World. The Dutch Guianas were 
considered, but extremities of nature there scared off members of this sect who, 
incidentally, held that mankind should return to a primitive mode of civilization. It 
was a case of the degree of primitiveness, however, and they decided to attempt to 
locate lands in New Netherlands. Peter Sluyter and Jasper Dankaerts (Danckers) 
were selected for the mission. As they looked over the Dutch holdings and moved 
down toward Delaware, they met young Ephraim Herrman, eldest son of Augus- 
tine Herrman, and heir to Bohemia Manor. They liked Ephraim and he liked 
them; later he proposed that they settle on or near Bohemia Manor. Before 
reaching the Manor they met another son, Casperus Herrman, who also became 
enamored of them. Augustine Herrman treated them cordially, offered to sell 
them land but when they expressed a desire to shop around a little more, he gave 
them passports that authorized them to travel anywhere in Maryland. Keeping 
a detailed diary of their observations, they recorded very definite impressions 
of planters in Maryland and Virginia, saying their lives were 


very godless and profane. They listen neither to God nor his command- 
ments and have neither church nor cloister. Sometimes there is someone 
who is called a minister who does not, as elsewhere, serve in one place, for 
in all Virginia and Maryland there is no city or a village, but travels for 
profit and for that purpose visits the plantations through the country and 
there addresses the people . . . you hear often that these ministers are 
worse than anybody else, yea and are an abomination.” 


The two agents stayed in Maryland for several months, making Bohemia 
Manor their headquarters. But their doctrine and their condemnations of Augus- 
tine Herrman’s neighbors and friends soon caused their relations with him to 
be strained and he put off selling the land he had promised. They left in 1680 
but came back three years later with a colony of 100 Labadists and instituted 
suit against Herrman for the land he had promised. They won the suit and thereby 
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acquired thirty-seven hundred acres of fertile land east of Bohemia proper. They 
settled down and raised grain and tobacco, the latter in spite of their opposition 
to its growth in New Netherlands. But neat profits from growing tobacco seemed 
to make them discard their religious opposition to it. Ephraim Herrman joined 
the Labadists, forsaking his young wife and antagonizing his father who con- 
demned the Labadists in the strongest manner in his will and made a codicil to 
it naming three trustees who were directed to guard his property after his death 
to prevent Ephraim giving it away to the Labadists. Whether or not Ephraim 
repented is not certain. He died in 1689, three years after his father’s death. The 
Church of the Labadists became extinct in 1725. Many Eastern Shoremen can 
trace their ancestry to members of this sect. 

It is interesting to record some of the customs under which these Mary- 
landers lived. Sluyter became absolute head, with his wife, of the community 
although the Labadist system provided for an assembly of the brothers and sisters 
of the highest order. Each member of the community was assigned a specific 
task. Order and system were the keynote. Some worked in the laundry; others 
did the cooking; still others were nurses and physicians. Dwellings for habitation 
were assigned according to need, with strict economy always practised. Those 
who joined the community resigned forever all their possessions into the common 
stock—a virtual communist set-up on Maryland’s Eastern Shore! Individuality in 
dress was suppressed. Haughtiness of the worldly spirit “must be subdued,” and 
those suspected of pride were assigned degrading tasks. 

Samuel Bownas, a minister of the Society of Friends, visited the Labadist 
Community and left a detailed account of the table discipline practised by these 


people. 

After we had dined we took our leave, and a friend, my guide, went with 
me and brought me to a people called Labadists, where we were civilly 
entertained in their way. When supper came in it was placed upon a large 
table in a large room, where, when all things were ready, came in at a call, 
twenty men or upwards, but no women. We all sat down, they placing 
me and my companion near the head of the table, and having passed a short 
space, one pulled off his hat, but not so the rest till a short space after, 
and then they, one after another, pulled all their hats off, and in that 
uncovered posture sat silent uttering no word that we could hear for nearly 
half a quarter of an hour, and as they did not uncover at once, neither did 
they cover themselves again at once, but as they put on their hats, fell to 
eating not regarding those who were still uncovered, so that it might be 
ten minutes time or more between the first and last putting on of their hats 
... they held it unlawful to pray till they felt some inward motion for the 
same, and that secret prayer was more acceptable than to utter words, and 
that it was most proper for every one to pray as moved thereto by the spirit 
in their own minds . . . the women ate by themselves.*° 

Other accounts show a weird outlook on life: 

My friend’s wife had five small children whom she brought with her to 

_ this new cloister discipline. When she kissed them she was rebuked for 
showing so naturally her fleshly cleavings. . . . Sluyter would not allow 
them to have any fire in order to harden them and to mortify and subdue 
the sins of the body, while there was so much wood there that they were 
obliged to burn it in the fields to get it out of the way; but Sluyter had his 
own hearth well provided night and day.*" 
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NOTES, CHAPTER IX 


1. Compare this name with “Appoquiminick,” the name of a stream which flows 
easterly into the Delaware Bay, a little below St. Augustine on the Delaware. The word 
“Appoquiminick” means in the Indian tongue “wounded duck” and was given by reason 
of the tortuous windings of the stream. Inasmuch as the characteristics of the 
Delaware stream and the Bohemia River are radically different it seems strange, perhaps, 
that the name of the one should be so similar to that of the other. It is possible, however, 
that though the names sound so much alike they may be derived from different roots. 
It would seem that the Indians who occupied the land surrounding both streams be- 
longed to the same tribe. Johnston’s map in his History of Cecil County, Maryland, 
calls the Bohemia River the “Oppoquermine.” 

2. In many accounts Herrman is referred to as the first ‘“Naturalized American.” 
As a matter of fact, however, his brother-in-law George Hack and his wife Anna with 
a few others were naturalized in Virginia in 1658 (Journal of House of Burgesses, 
1619-59, p. 131). In this record George Hack is referred to as having a brother who 
was naturalized at the same time. This record undoubtedly refers to Sepharin Hack, 
later killed by the Indians, rather than to Herrman, as we can find no reference that 
Herrman was a citizen of Virginia. 

3. Archives of Maryland, Ill, p. 398. 

4. J. G. Wilson, “A Maryland Manor,” Maryland Fund-Publications, No. 30 (ii), 
p. 29 (Appendix). 

§. This journal has a number of apparent errors. For instance Herrman speaks 
of the name New York as of 1661. 

6. Archives of Maryland, Ill, p. 48. 

7.. Wilson, op. cit., p. 14, Archives of Maryland, XVU, p. 485. 

8. Ibid., Il, p. 193. 

9. Recorded August 14, 1682. 

10. Wilson, op. cit., p. 14. 

11. Documents Relating to the Council History of New York, XII, p. 337. 

12. Archives of Maryland, I, pp. 401-402; XLI, p. 344. 

DaDoce Res ColwHatcoft N, Y., XI, p. 416. 

14. Mrs. Herrman joined her husband in Maryland in 1661 but by the phrasing 
of the above entry it would appear that she died prior to 1663. Herrman remarried 
in 1666. 

15. Archives of Maryland, I, p. 462. 

16. George Hack died late in 1665 or early in 1666, before he became a naturalized 
citizen of Maryland. His wife and children became citizens of that colony, however. 
Herrman was naturalized in 1669. 

17. Archives of Maryland, Ul, p. 22. 

18. Ibid., II, p. 224. 

19. Ibid., p. 225. 

20. Ibid., Il, p. 225. 

21. Maryland Hist. Mag., I (1906), p. 45. 

22. Archives of Maryland, XV, pp. 38-41. 

23. Ibid. 

24, Ibid., XV, p. 175. 

25. Ibid., XVI, p. 137. 

26. Charles Payson Mallery, Ancient Families of Bohemia Manor: Their Homes 
and Their Graves (Wilmington Historical Society, 1888), VII, p. 14. 

27. Copies of these portraits are preserved in the Maryland Historical Society, Balti- 
more. 

28. Wilson, op. cit., p. 17. 

29. Francis Vincent, History of Delaware, p. 373. 

30. Yorke’s Book of Laws, pub. by Secretary of Council of Pennsylvania, Harris- 
burg, 1879, p. 449. See also following advertisement in 
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PHILADELPHIA GAZETTE & UNIVERSAL DAILY ADVERTISER, 


Tuesday, 29th, April, 1794. 
Philadelphia & Baltimore Land & Water New Line 


PACKETS 


For transportation of GOODS, & etc. 

The subscribers have established good and stout vessels to pass from Philadelphia 
to Appoquinimink Landing, and from the tide water of Bohemia, to Baltimore, twice 
a week. 

The object of this Line being the transportation of heavy articles of Merchandize 
and produce, the proprietors have made choice the shortest portage and best roads 
between the two bays. Delay arising from the want of teams, & etc. so frequently 
attendant on more lengthy portages, are here obviated, both by the shortness of distance 
(which does not exceed seven miles) and situation of the country. 

The contiguous situation of the Landings, the safety of Navigation, the goodness 
of roads, render this conveyance safe and expeditious, and give the proprietors flattering 
hopes of becoming useful to Merchants and others in facilitating the communication 
between Philadelphia and Baltimore. Should the proprietors meet encouragement and 
support, they have in contemplation to obtain further improvements on the road, which 
will tend to lessen the price of carriage. 

The packets will start from Morris’ Wharf 2d above the drawbridge in Philadelphia, 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and arrive in Baltimore at the county-wharf, on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, and from thence they will start for Philadelphia, on Thursdays and 
Sundays. 

Goods to be transported by this Line will be received in Philadelphia, at the stores 
of Messrs. MADDOCK, JACKSON & CO., on Morris’ Wharf, and by Mr. James 
Piper, on the County-wharf, Baltimore. 


PRICES. 
For heavy articles, from wharf to wharf, at the rate of 30s per ton, 
pipes &- butts: ii..cc heaves hed rece en nae 22s 6. each 
Hogsheads .)cssss-ccsevsat a cet Meech oe enece tee eee 3s 


And for others in the same proportion, 

JAMES MOORE, 
April 12, FRISBY LLOYD, 
tu&F tf. WILLIAM BRADY, 


30. Augustine Herrman, p. 100. 

31. Ibid., p. 111. 

32. Heck, op. cit., pp..113-114. 

33. There are several good accounts: Heck, Augustine Herrman, chapter 7, pp. 
85-93 presents a good concise account of this sect; Rev. George Armistead Leakin, 
“The Labadists of Bohemia Manor,” Maryland Historical Magazine, 1 (1906), pp. 
337-345; Bartlett B. James, “The Labadist Colony in Maryland,” Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press), XVII, No. 6, (June, 1899); G. A. Leakin, “A Visit to Bohemia Manor,” 
Maryland Historical Magazine, Il, No. 2 (June, 1907), pp. 143-146. 

34. James, op. cit., p. 9. 

35. Quoted by Heck, op. cit., p. 91. 

36. Quoted in James, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 

37. Ibid., pp. 18-19. 





CHAPTER X 


The Revolution of 1689 and the 
Royal Period, 1692-1715 





1. PoLiricAL DEVELOPMENTS 


While Lord Baltimore was in England in connection with the boundary 
dispute, affairs were not shaping up too well in Maryland. At a time when he 
was putting his best foot forward and attempting to appease the Lords of Trade 
for the way the customs situation had been mismanaged, his acting governor 
and head councillor was, as shown, murdering the royal customs collector. The 
Colony was having a generally rough time of it, with some Indian wars and 
insurgent uprisings, poverty, religious friction, the uncertainty of tobacco trade, 
the bothersome use of tobacco as a medium of exchange and so on. All these 
added up to a somewhat discontented population. The control of government 
by a very small office-holding class, concentrated chiefly within the family of 
the proprietor, was a constant source of dissatisfaction. 

Much of this unrest reposed beneath the surface, but it did not need much 
prodding to cause it to erupt. Abuse of their offices by sheriffs and local justices 
did not help matters. The lack of appreciation of and co-operation with royal 
customs officers, while natural enough, usually meant a loss in His Majesty’s 
revenues and was particularly annoying to the Crown. Baltimore had not been 
too successful in choosing deputies and their actions frequently were making it 
most difficult for him to maintain his proprietary rights. The people were, in 
short, weary of many practices of the proprietary officials. Looking around at 
some other newer colonies, they could make comparisons and often found them- 
selves not as well off as some other subjects of the common king. 

Until the fall of 1688, after Baltimore’s return to England in 1684, the govern- 
ment of Maryland had been placed in the hands of the council, consisting of 
ten or eleven members and including the eight deputy governors appointed by 
Baltimore. The latter were also justices of the provincial court, and were acting 
in Baltimore’s name and on behalf of Benedict Leonard Calvert, a boy of nine 
years. Records are not complete to show how well this Council got along with 
the Lower House during Baltimore’s absence. It is surmised, however, that his 
insistence as he departed that members of the Lower House take, at the next 
assembly, an oath of fidelity; his rebuke of some of their members for coming 
before his lordship in the Upper House with their hats on, and his expressed hope 
that the whole house would show “more modesty and better manners hereafter” 
did not endear him to them." | 

Lord Baltimore, realizing he would have to remain in England longer than 
expected, sent over in 1688 as President of the Council one William Joseph, a 
poor choice as it turned out. Joseph was in entire sympathy with the divine 
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right school and his ideas conflicted with those of political freedom and self- 
government. In this respect, of course, he well represented Baltimore’s views. 
He regarded as treasonable any objection to the alleged right of the King to 
interfere even further than he had with colonial trading privileges. His solution 
was to suppress such rumblings. His first address to the Assembly offended 
practically everyone.’ Presiding over the Assembly in November, 1688, Joseph 








Kent Fort Manor, Kent Island, Queen Anne’s County 


asked the members of the Assembly to take the oath of fidelity to the proprietor. 
The Upper House promptly complied, but the Lower House again refused as 
it had earlier, in 1684, claiming it was a breach of its privileges. Joseph referred 
to certain royal orders that were to be obeyed and threatened the members with 
the wrath of the King should they disobey him. He urged them to pass an 
act for “a perpetual commemoration and thanksgiving every roth day of June 
for the birth of the Prince.” This was done. He ordered them next to pay 
without complaint all dues to the proprietor, to suppress all public sin and 
scandal, and to set aside self-interest. 

Refusal of the Lower House to take the oath of fidelity provoked a real 
crisis and when they were informed that their action would be considered a 
rebellion they finally complied. But they remained resentful, not only toward 
the Council President but especially toward the Upper House. A list of eight 
grievances was presented to the Upper House, including: the assertion that the 
collectors refused to take tobacco for the Proprietor’s quitrents and fines for 
alienations, as they were required by the act of 1671; that the Secretaries took 
fees not due them by law; that laws passed by the Assembly and assented to by 
the Proprietor were dispensed with, whereas, they should be repealed only by 
the consent of the Assembly. The Lower House asked in this complaint if the 
Proprietor was going to dispense with a certain law without an act of repeal. 
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Another source of complaint was that the Attorney-General issued writs to the 
sheriffs by which persons were brought to the Provincial Court ignorant of what 
they were accused. The Upper House made answer to these and the others, but 
satisfaction was not forthcoming despite attempted settlement. The Assembly 
was prorogued on December 8, 1688, to meet again in April. On the grounds, 
however, that there was not business enough in April the Assembly was further 
prorogued until the last Tuesday in October in 1689. But before then, the 
Proprietor had lost his control of the province and Maryland had become a 
royal colony.* 

There had been rumors in Maryland of the invasion of England by William 
of Orange and the Council had ordered that all public arms be prepared and 
distributed into “such hands as shall faithfully serve the King your Lordsp and 
the Country.” This was in accordance with instructions from Baltimore. The 
latter was congratulated upon having raised a troop of horse for King James.® 

The precaution taken regarding the distribution of arms was indication of 
a large party in Maryland favorable to William of Orange. This was, of course, 
the anti-Catholic element. The accession of James II in February of 1685, his 
marriage to the duchess, Mary of Modena, and the birth of an heir to the throne 
on June 10, 1688, made a Catholic regime in England appear certain. Fear arose 
that the victories of Louis XIV in Holland and the growing strength of absolute 
kingship in France might lead to an alliance of Louis XIV and James II against 
the Protestant states of England and the Netherlands. Attack might be made 
via Canada upon the English colonies by a combination of the French in Canada 
and the Indians, spearheaded by the work of the Jesuit missionaries. Such of 
course later happened. But prior to that Protestant settlers in Maryland as well 
as other colonies were much alarmed. Rumors of such a possibility had been rife 
for some time, reports of the Popish Plot and other plots of 1679-1681 having 
been given wide circulation. Also, a majority of the deputy governors were 
Catholics, and members of the Council, both Catholic and Protestant, were pro- 
James II. All this caused Marylanders in general to fear that their colony would be 
turned over to the Roman Catholics. The Council tried repeatedly to dispel such 
rumors and fears.® Official business of the colony nearly reached a stalemate, 
with the county court of Somerset in abeyance for nearly five months. The 
failure of the Assembly to meet in April, 1689 only heightened the fears of many 
for no representatives were in session to protect them against the proprietary 
group, referred to as a Jacobite group, which was fully behind James II. Little 
is known of what happened in Maryland between April and July of 1689. William 
and Mary had become king and queen of England on February 13, 1689 but were 
never proclaimed as rulers by the Maryland government. Baltimore apparently 
sent the order for proclamation on February 26, but according to his statement 
the messenger died at Plymouth. A duplicate was supposed to have been sent 
by him the next day, but whether or not it reached Maryland is not known. If so 
it must have been suppressed by the Catholic deputy governors. This has never 
been explained adequately, nor cleared up. The inhabitants of Maryland believed 
it was received and suppressed.‘ 

The revolution which followed, against the proprietary, has often been 
described as the work of a small group of ambitious men taking advantage of 
badly frightened people. But it bears closer scrutiny. John Coode had busied 
himself from early July, 1689, gathering recruits in Charles County. He was 
joined by Colonel Henry Jowles, Kenelm Cheseldyne, Speaker of the Lower 
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House of Maryland, and Nehemiah Blakiston, and others. With two hundred 
and fifty poorly armed men, they advanced upon St. Mary’s where the deputy 
governors had been reported fortifying the state house. At St. Mary’s, Deputy 
Governor William Diggs, who along with Nicholas Sewall and Colonel Henry 
Darnell held the chief offices and ruled the province after 1685 (any three of the 
eight deputy governors might take action), was obliged to surrender because 
his men would not fight. Coode and his followers next advanced upon Mattapany, 
the Sewall residence where William Joseph, president of the Council, now sick 
and dominated by the others, and two priests surrendered the fort. The terms 
of surrender® were accepted on August 1, 1689 by Joseph, Darnell, Sewall, Edward 
Pye, and Clement Hill, thus ending the revolution. The government was now 
definitely in the hands of the insurgents, who in April had formed “An Associa- 
tion in arms for the defense of the Protestant Religion, and for Asserting the 
Right of King William and Queen Mary to the Province of Maryland and all the 
English dominions.” This group called a convention on August 22 to which 
over three-quarters of the forty-two members came. A committee was set up, 
with Blakiston as President for the government of the province and an address 
was prepared and sent to the King requesting that Maryland be made a royal 
colony. Despite final and desperate efforts by Lord Baltimore to prevent this 
turn of events, Maryland became a royal colony in 1691.° The King sustained 
the acts of a revolution which in reality was only a continuation of that which 
had placed him on the throne. 

In summary, the movement has been thus described by one of the leading 
students of the period in Maryland: 


The leaders of the Association have been abused as rogues and law- 
breakers, but they were really patriots. Nearly all had been county justices. 
Cheseldine had been Speaker of the Lower House of the Assembly. Jowles 
had held a high military command. Blackiston was King’s Collector of 
Customs. Warren, Beal and Addison were all men of some note. Indeed, 
even Coode, who had been justice of St. Mary’s and delegate to the Assembly, 
can scarcely have been such an abandoned wretch as he has been described. 
The charge of irreligion is about the only one made against him that will 
bear examination. . . . Many of these very men sat in the Assembly for 
years after this time. They held high office both before and after 1689. They 
cannot have been a set of rascals and profligates. 


It is also true that many statements employed to condemn the Association 
were those of beneficiaries of proprietary favors. 

The province of Maryland from 1692, when Sir Lionel Copley arrived as 
the first royal governor, until 1715 was in the hands of governors appointed by 
the Crown. Lord Baltimore was no longer Absolute Lord as prescribed in the 
Maryland Charter. Deprived of the right of government, his territorial rights 
were nevertheless preserved to him. Thus, reduced from the rank of a count 
palatine with princely authority, he was now in fact a mere landlord, entitled 
only to the rents of his estates, the quitrents from tenants, and the impost duties 
on tobacco. All together, these yielded him a very comfortable income in his 
final days. He never returned to Maryland after his hurried trip to England in 
1684 to protect his varied interests and argue his boundary claims before the 
Lords of Trade against Penn. Thrice married, he was eighty-five years of age 
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when he died in February of 1715, just before the restoration of the government 
in Maryland to the Proprietary." 

The first act of the Copley administration was one of recognition of the 
authority of William and Mary. To this was added an address expressing gratitude 
to their Majesties for taking the Province under the protection of the royal 
authority, and delivering it from the “tyrannical Popish government under which 
they had long groaned.”!? The second law established the Church of England in 
Maryland and imposed a tax of forty pounds of tobacco per poll for the support 
of the clergy of that Church. For the first time there was an official Church of 
Maryland. The Maryland Assembly next proceeded to attack the land rights 
and revenues of Lord Baltimore, but the King in Council confirmed Baltimore’s 
rights. Under Copley steps were taken to thwart Indian raids on the northeast 
border and along the Maryland-Pennsylvania line generally. Forts were con- 
structed and rangers named to patrol the area. 

Another problem confronting Copley concerned the encroachment of 
whalers and others from neighboring colonies on the shores of Maryland. They 
came at suitable seasons and appropriated the bodies of whales and other fish 
which had drifted ashore. They also seized valuable wreckage, cut down forests, 
and trespassed in general. Governor Copley thereupon appointed Edward Greene 
of Somerset County as “Chief and only Officer under me for taking, seizing, and 
cutting up, and trying the blubber, and making such other use and benefit as you 
shall think fit or possibly can-for the most advantage, of all such drift whales or 
other fish, and of all or any other drifts, wastes, or wrecks whatsoever as shall 
at any time hereafter happen to come or be cast on shore on the seaboard side 
within the limits and jurisdiction of the Province.” Greene was to have one-third 
of the profits from these and from other fish and wreckage, and the Governor 
the other two-thirds.1% 

Copley died in September, 1693 and was succeeded as provisional head of 
the Maryland government on September 25, 1693 by Sir Edmund Andros, then 
acting governor of Virginia. Andros claimed authority under a commission 
authorizing him to become governor at the death of Francis Nicholson, Lieu- 
tenant Governor, who normally would have succeeded Copley at once, but who 
was in England. Since Nicholson was not dead, the Assembly could not accept 
Andros’ interpretation and so the latter was compelled to retire. Before Nicholson 
arrived, however, Andros had appointed Colonel Nicholas Greenberry and later 
Sir Thomas Lawrence" as President of the Maryland Council and as provisional 
head of the government. 

Nicholson actually took over the governorship in July, 1694. The removal 
of the government from St. Mary’s to what is now Annapolis, was accomplished 
during this administration. As settlers had established themselves along the upper 
portion of the Bay, and at the heads of the rivers, St. Mary’s had become remote 
and inconveniently located for many inhabitants. Members of the Assembly, 
associating St. Mary’s with the Baltimores, were glad to make the change of 
location in 1694, despite the great opposition of the “Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, 
Common Councilmen and Freemen” of St. Mary’s who pleaded ancient usage 
and the fact that property values at St. Mary’s would be destroyed, and they 
themselves ruined by such action. In 1696, John Coode was returned as a member 
of the Assembly. The governor, knowing him as a chronic promoter of sedition, 
refused to administer the oath to him, using as excuse the legal grounds that as 
an ex-priest he was ineligible. “Once a priest, always a priest,” the Governor 
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asserted. Soon thereafter Coode was indicted for blasphemy, among other charges, 
and fled to Virginia.*° Nicholson zealously supported the established Church and 
advocated the cause of education. Having been instrumental in the founding of 
William and Mary College in Virginia, Nicholson now was greatly responsible in 
1696 for the establishment of King William’s School at Annapolis. Plans were 
also made for free schools. 

Nicholson returned to Virginia in October, 1698 and became Governor 
there, being succeeded in Maryland by Colonel Nathaniel Blakiston (or Blackis- 
ton). Little of historical significance took place during his administration and 
because of poor health he returned to England in 1701. We now turn to Governor 
John Seymour, royal governor from 1704 to 1709. Thomas Tench, as Council 
President, was head man in Maryland from the departure of Blakiston until 
Seymour’s arrival. 

Seymour was one of the most determined of the royal governors in the 
effort to carry out the will of the Crown and his superiors in London. He found 
himself in situations that demanded more than average ability and, everything 
considered, he seems to have compiled a good record. Along with other royal 
governors he helped to bring a greater regularity and formality into the pro- 
ceedings of government. A highly trained and able body of lawyers was emerg- 
ing during this period. Much of their effort was directed at the prevention of 
English officials from breaking down charter and proprietary rights. Sometimes 
this resulted in the disregard of the King’s requisitions upon the Assembly and 
disputes ultimately followed. Seymour, a military man, insisted that his instruc- 
tions, representing those of the Crown, be carried out to the letter and with 
despatch. When this was not done, he displayed great impatience and became 
much irritated. He was not much impressed with the intellect of the average 
Marylander, and evinced his feelings in his communications with England. 

Governor Seymour, however, indicated a good understanding of the colonial 
problems. His reports and letters to England often contained worthwhile sugges- 
tions for the betterment of the colonial situation, both generally and specifically. 
There was much legislation during his administration dealing with the chief 
problems of the day—tobacco, defense, trade, and so on. He had little tolerance 
for Roman Catholics and was hardly in step with Maryland’s famous toleration 
of most religious groups. The Catholic element, constantly a source of worry 
to Seymour, helped to plot the overthrow of royal government. 

In the final analysis, Seymour must be listed as an efficient, hard-working, 
and generally effective royal governor of Maryland. Many problems of his 
administration are discussed under their proper headings. 

Following the death of Governor Seymour in 1709, Colonel Edward Lloyd, 
the second of that name, and President of the Maryland Council, became de facto 
Governor of the Province. He held this position until King George I appointed 
John Hart in 1714, indicating that he conducted the functions of the governor's 
office in a manner satisfactory both to the authorities in England and to the people 
of Maryland. Colonel Lloyd was born in 1670, “probably at Wye House, the 
residence of his father Philemon the Indian Commissioner.”!® In 1697 he had 
been appointed by Governor Nicholson as one of the “Worshipful Commissioners 
and Justices of the Peace,” a post he held until 1701. The following year he be- 
came one of the Governor’s Council. He had served as a delegate from Talbot 
from 1698 to 1702. In 1708 he was raised to the military rank of Major General 
of the Maryland Militia. As chief administrator from 1709 to 1714, Lloyd served 
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during a period of little political interest and activity and of no important 
events. When Governor Hart arrived, Lloyd retained his position on the Council, 
remaining a member until his death on March 20, 1718. 

Governor Hart, the last of the royal governors, served only one year before 
the restoration of the Proprietary government. Charles Calvert, the third Lord 
Baltimore and partially dispossessed Proprietary, died February 20, 1715 and was 
succeeded by Benedict Leonard who had publicly renounced the Roman Catholic 
religion in 1713. The latter action was taken, it is usually assumed, to allow him 
to enter the Anglican Church and thereby under more favorable conditions seek 
the restoration of the proprietary rights of which his father had been deprived. 
But Benedict lived only a few weeks, hardly having time to take up his duties, 
for there are no records of his rule as Proprietary. His father Charles had cut him 
off from an annual allowance of £450 plus funds for his children’s education in 
Europe when Benedict renounced the Catholic faith. Queen Anne gave him 
relief in the form of a pension of £300 during his father’s lifetime, and at his 
instance appointed John Hart Governor. Hart agreed to allow Benedict an addi- 
tional sum of £500 yearly out of the revenues of his office. Upon the succession 
of George I, Benedict had the pension continued and secured the renewal of 
Hart’s commission as Governor. 

Charles, the fifth Lord Baltimore, succeeded to the Proprietary upon the 
death of his father on April 5, 1715. He was but sixteen and his guardian, Lord 
Guilford at once approached George I, pointing out that Charles was a Protestant 
and therefore there was no political reason for delaying restoration to him of the 
government of Maryland. The King acted at once and in May, 1715, the Province 
was restored to Charles under the terms of the original charter of 1632. Little 
commotion was caused by this restoration of Proprietary government, or as one 
writer says, not “a ripple or a whisper of discontent.”!7 

The close of the royal period in Maryland showed a marked change in the 
constitutional character of the government. The Lower House had secured 
larger powers and was constantly seeking to extend them. It questioned some 
of the powers exercised by the Governor, as in the case of Seymour’s attempt to 
grant a charter to Annapolis, and held the governors to the letter of their com- 
missions. The assertion of liberty was finding expression in the Assembly which 
was accumulating experience and setting precedents that would be evident when 
independence came. 

There had been loud complaints against the Proprietor in 1689, helping to 
lead to his loss of governmental powers. It is interesting to point out, however, 
as Hall does, that in 1701 when the Lords of Trade addressed a letter to the 
government of Maryland asking about the “ill-conduct of Proprietary govern- 
ments, especially of Maryland when under that government,” not as many 
grievances could be listed as one might expect on the basis of the 1689 petition to 
the King to put the Colony under royal control. The aforementioned letter was 
laid before the Council and that body, no longer composed of appointees of the 
Proprietor, mentioned “Not one single charge of tyranny, oppression, abuse of 
power, or official misconduct.’’!8 


_ 2. POPULATION 


Population figures, covering the royal period in Maryland, are derived from 
compulsory reports sent by officials to the Board of Trade. Their absolute 
accuracy may be questioned, but they are indicative enough for general informa- 
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tion. Maryland’s original population was about 200. By 1660 there were nearly 
8,000 inhabitants, and by 1688 the number had grown to 2 5,000.79 

In 1701, according to a report to the Board of Trade by Governor Nathaniel 
Blakiston, the total population of Maryland was 32,258. A census had been taken 
in each county by constables and other government officials. Blakiston wrote 
that the census takers were “‘very illiterate” and could not be relied upon as well 
as he would have liked. He listed 12,214 “taxables” and 20,044 “Untaxed.” ‘Totals 
for the Eastern Shore counties were: Cecil County, 2,004; Kent, 1,930; Somerset, 
largest on the Shore and in the Colony, 5,404; Dorchester, 2,617; and Talbot, 
second ranking in the province, 4,862.20 

The increase by 1704, the next year for which figures are available, was 
not great. Population for 1704 was listed at 34,912. The natural increase was 
offset somewhat by withdrawals from the Colony to Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina because of greater inducements, and the decrease in the importation of 
servants. This latter condition was attributed to the following factors, in the 
words of a contemporary: 


The planters having suffered extremely this present wars in the marketts 
being shutt up, so that after the numerous hazards of unseasonably weather, 
lack of plants, the fly, the ground worme, the horne wormes, it’s being 
house burnt, frost bitten, the dangers of sea and our enemys, all encountered 
to overcome, the freighters have not had near the value of their labour or 
expense of servants and cloathing, etc. and those who have layd out their 
cropps with the merchants in the countrey, have not been able to get above 
3s.6d. per cent, so that for many years last past, servants and slaves have 
proved burthensome to many masters, and helpt by hard labour to impoverish 
them.?! 

The population for 1704 was classified as follows: 


Classification Maryland Kent Tal- Somer- Cecil Dorches- Eas- 
Total bot set ter tern 

Shore 

Masters of families SAF 2s ae oA2 804 407 = 305 2.492 
Free women and servants PAM S53, 413 914 1,167 489 BY 192 3,495 
Free children, boys and girls HOs9e 608 1,207 1,436 AWS 814 4,781 
Free men and servant men 5,854 393 g22 642 430 418 2,705 
Servant boys and girls Todo 54 115 83 95 64 411 
Slaves, young and old 4,475 ILS 460 305 198 19 ioe 
Totals 34°92 1,891 e4ias0) Aor 2.3351 Zak oe el ees 

Fit to bear arms 11,386 639 1,534 1,546 837 I Pes 27, 


It is interesting to note that Somerset led the Shore, and the Colony, with 
Talbot second, in the number of men “Fitt to bear arms.”22 The Eastern Shore 
population was slightly over 40 percent of the Colony’s by this census. Seymour 
reported the total population for 1707 to be 33,833,7° a decrease from 1704. 

In 1708 upon request, the number of Roman Catholics in the Colony was 
listed at 2,974, of which 1,238 were located in St. Mary’s, 709 in Charles County, 
248 in Prince George’s, with some 300 scattered in other western shore counties, 
and the following on the Eastern Shore: Cecil, 49; Kent, 40; Queen Anne’s, 179; 
Talbot, 89; Dorchester, 79; and Somerset, 81,** a total for the Eastern Shore of 
517 or about 17 percent. 
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The 1710 figures show a good increase over 1707, a total of 42,741 being 
reported.” The breakdown was as follows: 


- Masters and White White 
Taxables Women Children Negroes Total 


Maryland 115091 8,294 15,411 7,945 42,741 
Cecil 497 406 856 Lo 1,956 
Kent 974 753 547 479 25753 
Queen Anne’s 808 644 1,241 374 3,067 
Talbot TarOS 851 1,681 470 4,105 
Dorchester 499 430 909 343 Z2:183 
Somerset 1,871 1,194 2,670 72 6,314 
Eastern Shore saz 52 4,278 7,904 2,442 20,376 


These figures indicate that in 1710 the Eastern Shore possessed nearly one- 
half of the total population of the Colony—20,376 out of 42,741. Slightly over 
half the white women and white children were on the Eastern Shore, but less 
than a third of the Negro population. Since the Eastern Shore did not raise a 
third of the tobacco of the Colony, it is obvious that Negroes were used in other 
capacities on the Eastern Shore. 

In 1712, Edward Lloyd, President of the Maryland Council and acting 
governor, sent in returns from another census to the Board of Trade. It showed 
a total population for Maryland of 46,151. Of this number, 22,838 were residents 
of the Eastern Shore as follows: 5,834 Masters and taxable persons; 4,832 white 
women; 9,392 white children, and 2,780 Negroes. An attached memorandum 
stated that the masters of families and taxable men were generally reputed “‘fitt 
to bear arms, being persons from sixteen years and upwards. of which there are 
not many old and decrepit.”** This census indicated about the same proportions 
for the Eastern Shore, although in 1712 there were on the Eastern Shore more 
of every classification except Negroes. The latter were being imported into 
Maryland steadily. From midsummer of 1698 to Christmas of 1707, 2,290 Negroes 
were imported, all of whom except 126 (from the Barbadoes) were brought on 
ships from London. From Christmas in 1707 to Christmas, 1708, the number im- 
ported was 648, a high number that cut down the price of Negroes. Male Negroes 
generally brought at this time about £30 sterling per head, and women from 
se tO 332 0:44 

The number of indentured servants brought into Maryland during the 
period 1696-1698 was listed at 1,681. In 1708 the Colony’s servant population 
numbered 3,003. Sales prices of these servants is given as £15 to £20 sterling. 
Virginia was buying approximately double the number Maryland was, and the 
bill of the two colonies a year for servants was £ 30,000.”* 


3. ProBpLeMs OF DrerensE—THE Minitia 


The problems of colonial defense came up in Governor Seymour’s adminis- 
tration but was not a new problem. An attempt was made to have Maryland, 
supposedly for her safety, contribute £600 sterling toward the building of a 
fort in New York and to send men if needed. This plan had originated in Colonel 
Blakiston’s administration and at that time, after he informed the delegates of the 
King’s plans, they replied they could not give over £300. Even that would 
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leave debts unpaid for the State House, the school, church, and prison; also, the 
Colony would be weak against Indians locally. It was better, they urged, to use 
this money for local defense. They did, however, vote the £300 but upon being 
pressed for it by Lord Cornbury, New York governor, they procrastinated and 
in the end sent no money despite Cornbury’s plea that the New York fort was in 
bad shape.”® 

In 1703, Blakiston, then agent in London for Maryland, wrote: “I have fully 
discoursed the Lords of Trade about it and you need not be under any misappre- 
hension of paying any of your quota unless Virginia or the adjacent neighbors 
of Pennsylvania club theirs, which I am confident the others will never be recon- 
ciled to and I believe Virginia will never assent to.” In the following spring when 
a royal order arrived to pay their quota, the delegates repeated Blakiston’s senti- 
ments on the matter and wrote to him to be relieved from this burden.*° But in 
1704 the quota was still being discussed and rumors came from England that New 
York was scheming to make the other colonies tributary to her. The report 
stated that Colonial delegates would meet at New York instead of in their own 
Assemblies, with one viceroy, and a single general over all the forces on the 
continent. Upset by this rumor, the Maryland Council suggested to the Lower 
House that the £300 appropriated for but never sent to New York now be sent 
to England for Blakiston to use in thwarting the newly reported evil designs 
against the Province. In this the Lower House would not comply, but a con- 
ference was held and a joint address sent to the Queen stating the disadvantages 
and burdens of such a union. The poor couldn’t endure its costs and the rich 
would avoid it by removing to England, it was argued. Merchants would not 
remain and the cost of the military forces and of sending delegates to New York 
would be intolerable. It was also contended that the economic and social systems 
of New York and Maryland were too different to make the laws of one fit the 
trade and affairs of the other.*+ 

Robert Quary, surveyor of the customs, in a letter to England on May 30, 
1704 stated that he doubted if Maryland would ever contribute more than £ 300, 
if that, since there was much apprehension over her own safety from the Indians 
and the French. Quary believed that Maryland might defend herself better by 
assisting in the support of the New York plan, but he feared other results, especi- 
ally in relation to trade. He hoped the Council would “give grains of allowance” 
to Maryland.*? But Governor Seymour was instructed to do all in his power to 
secure compliance to the plan on the part of Maryland, and to “transmit to us 
[Board of Trade] an account of your proceedings and success in that service,’’** 
and the matter could not be dropped so readily. 

Though Maryland was expected to contribute £600, the sum was more 
often mentioned as £650. Virginia was to contribute £900, Pennsylvania £350, 
Connecticut £450, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations £150. If the frontier 
should be invaded, Maryland was to furnish 160 men, Massachusetts Bay 350, 
New Hampshire 4o, Rhode Island 48, Connecticut 120, New York 200, East New 
Jersey 60, West New Jersey 60, Pennsylvania 80, and Virginia 240.*4 

As far as Maryland was concerned the episode closed here, although she 
received instructions and repeated orders to comply, which she never did. Mean- 
while there was a complaint by the governor that the militia was ill-equipped and 
regulated, due to the fact that Quakers would not do their part until forced to, 
and many were unable to arm themselves for drills. Most of these problems were 
ironed out by legislative action.*° 
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4. CoINAGE AND Money 


The tobacco colonies were compelled to use tobacco as a substitute for 
money. In Maryland efforts were made to escape this and secure a supply of 
coin. In 1694 and 1695 bills were introduced in the Lower House to promote the 
use of money, but were not successful.** In 1701 a bill passed the Lower House 
to encourage the importation of coin and the use of it in paying public levies, 
but the governor and council felt it would cause complications in adjusting pay- 
ments, and necessitate being equalized with that of other colonies for which 
permission of the Crown must be obtained. Blakiston, then governor, would not 
approve the measure until he heard from the Board of Trade. He told the Board 
that coin in Maryland consisted of a few pieces of eight and lion dollars, the 
latter passing in Maryland for 4s. 6d. while in Pennsylvania they were worth 6s. 
The lion dollars were also rated 6 shillings in Virginia. Thus money soon passed 
from Maryland to places where it was worth more.*7 An act of 1704 allowed 
payment in money in lieu of tobacco, rated at 1d. per pound. This was to con- 
tinue in force for three years. Seymour said it was not to lessen the planting 
of tobacco since without the law money could be used for the purchase of tobacco 
with which to pay levies, fees, and the like. It was also claimed that the act 
would enable the sheriffs to collect from poor people who raised no tobacco 
but who might have a few coins. Another Act in 1704 for the encouragement 
of trade with the West Indies had, as one of its objects, the prevention of Penn- 
sylvania drawing off the little coin there was in Maryland. No relief came and 
finally the Governor and Council in 1706 petitioned the Crown as follows: 


Whereas this your Majesty’s Province is wholly destitute of any manner 
of coyne, for want of which we labour under the greatest of difficultys and 
inconveniences imaginable, our Tradesmen for want of prompt payment 
deserting us, our country exposed to every insult that may be made on us, 
and for many other weighty reasons too tedious here to be inserted, we do 
most humbly address your sacred Majesty, that you will be most graciously 
pleas’d to grant us a particular species of a small copper coyn in pence, three 
pences and six-pences with your Majesty’s Royall Portraiture on the one 
side and Maryland on the other, the intrinsick vallue thereof, and your 
Majesty’s charge of coynage amounting to 700 pounds sterling., to be re- 
mitted by us your Loyall Subjects to your Treasury in England, and the 
said coyne to be made only currant in this your Majesty’s Province by your 
Royal Proclamation, of all such, who shall receive any of the said coyne. 
Which Will be a most Royall Benificience to your Majesty’s most loyal and 
dutiful subjects. Signed, J. Seymour, Thos. Tench, and 49 others.** 


During Seymour’s administration nothing was done in regard to the coinage 
and the Colony struggled on under the same disadvantages it had before. Relief 
was not to come until a quarter of a century later.®° 
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CHAPTER XI 


Restoration of the Proprietary to 1765 


-e_e—eeo oo eeesessSSSSSSsS 


1. GENERAL PortiticAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Governor Hart was continued in office as the first governor chosen by the 
new Lord Baltimore. Like Seymour, he was easily responsive to popular alarms. 
“With apparently the best of intentions, he was always embroiled in one dispute 
or another, but his government left a valuable legacy to Maryland in the revised 
code of laws, winning thereby the praise of lawyers and historians. The factions 
of the Revolution of 1689 were still quarreling, and the most serious source of 
disquiet was the insubordination of the Roman Catholic element, which continued 
up to the very end of Hart’s government.”? 

The Maryland Assembly, in an address to the Proprietary, issued upon his 
restoration, had expressed much satisfaction with the return of a Protestant estab- 
lishment to the Colony and stated that Catholics would not be wanting in security 
“while they demean themselves good subjects to our King, forbearing and dis- 
countenancing all evil practises that may render them obnoxious to the govern- 
ment.” But when political prisoners who had been engaged in the Mar and 
Derwentwater uprisings in Ireland and Scotland on behalf of the Stuart “Pre- 
tender” were sent to Maryland, and here conducted demonstrations again on 
behalf of the Pretender, they as Roman Catholics were compelled by act of the 
Assembly on July 17, 1716 to take oaths of “allegiance to the King,” oaths of 
“abhorrency” against the supremacy of the Pope, and “abjuration” of the claims of 
the Pretender. They were denied the right to hold office if they refused to take 
the oaths, and later, from voting for delegates to the Assembly if they refused 
to take them. Hart had them indentured upon the orders of Secretary Stanhope. 
He ran into much trouble with Charles Carroll, agent for the Catholics, who 
attempted to have their former privileges and rights restored at the same time the 
Proprietor’s were returned to him in 1715. During his term Hart steadfastly re- 
sisted the efforts of Roman Catholics to obtain office in the Province. In this 
action Hart did not have the support of the young Proprietor and his guardian, 
Lord Guilford, who desired the end of religious feuds. They did not make an 
issue with Hart over it, but were no doubt pleased when in May, 1720, steps were 
taken to remove him. Royal permission was granted for the appointment of 
Captain Charles Calvert, a relative of the Proprietor, to the governorship. He 
ruled until 1727. 

Traditional writers of Maryland history have taken the view that the res- 
toration of Proprietary rule brought a golden age of peace, especially after the 
religious quarrels of the Hart administration were ended. More authoritative 
writers, however, do not accept this view, pointing to other disputes that followed. 
Sioussat says that: 

"205 
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it appears beyond question that, if in the second period of Proprietary govern- 
ment there was less misgovernment than in the first, there was quite as much . 
dispute. So strong, however, was the legal influence at this time—and indeed 
through the Revolutionary period—that this Opposition was expressed in a 
constitutional manner. If, then, Maryland was not drawn deeply into the 
French wars, if she experienced little difficulty with the neighboring Indians, 
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and if her affairs were comparatively neglected by the government of Eng- 
land, the Lower House nevertheless attacked one after another of the pre- 
rogatives formerly possessed by the Proprietors, and by repeating, upon a 
miniature scale, the evolution of the mother country from a feudal state, 
prepared the colony for the time when it should assume the position of an 
independent commonwealth.? 


An investigation into the events, issues, and personalities of the era will make 
clear that earlier historians overlooked some vital issues of the period. 

Shortly after Charles Calvert took over the governing reins of Maryland, 
the Lower House in 1722 set forth in strong and direct terms a statement of the 
privileges and prerogatives of the free people of Maryland. Not to be construed 
as a declaration of independence, it was a significant exposition of the privileges 
of local self-government. The resolutions stated that the Province was not to 
be regarded as a conquered territory but as a colony planted “by English subjects 
who had not by their removal forfeited any part of their English liberties.” It 
was pointed out that Marylanders had always enjoyed the common law and such 
“general statutes of England as are not restrained by words of local limitation.” 
Anyone who advised the Proprietor to govern by any other rules “intended 
thereby to infringe the English liberties of the Province.’® It was further stated 
that the resolutions did not originate with the intention of reflecting unfavorably 
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upon the present Proprietor, or his predecessors, but were designed to assert their 
rights and liberties and let their posterity know the same. 

The year 1728 was a most critical one in a decade of controversy over the 
English statutes. A bill sponsored by Daniel Dulany to extend the English statutes 
was vetoed by the Proprietor, and the same fate befell another such bill in 1730. 
Dulany in 1728 had released from the Annapolis press his important pamphlet, 
The Right of the Inhabitants of Maryland to the Benefit of the English Laws, 
which was full of emphasis upon the rights of the colonists as Englishmen. The 
Proprietor in 1730 vetoed several Maryland laws, whereupon the Lower House, 
infuriated, adopted a radical resolution which referred to the Proprietor’s dis- 
senting as an “Aggrievance to his Majesty’s subjects . . . and not warranted 
by the Charter.” Since it was “of the greatest importance to the people, to be 
at a certainty about their laws,” the body asked the Upper House to join with 
them “in applying to his Lordship, or in taking such other steps as may be 
necessary to settle a matter of so great Consequence.”* But the use of the veto 
continued for some time, until the Upper Council failed to support the Proprietor 
and when therefore he had to yield. 

There were many other quarrels, the most important of which had an 
economic foundation, and comprised the attacks of the agricultural population 
upon the privileged classes—the lawyers, the clergy, and the officers of state. 
There were also financial disputes—the quarrels between the Houses over the 
salary of the Council, and the attempts to shear one or another of the Proprietor’s 
revenues. In point of time these quarrels were interwoven.® 


2. LAWYERS 


Looking first at the position of the lawyers, it is noted that the intricate 
land and commercial systems of Maryland had early encouraged the develop- 
ment of a group of able lawyers. They had in fact, by 1689, taken the leadership 
in political affairs. This development was not, however, without Opposition. 
Their fees were regarded as oppressive by the planters and as early as 1669 
“privileged attorneys” were considered by the Assembly to be one of the “grand 
grievances” of the Colony. In 1715 an act had been passed to correct the evils 
and to determine fees. Fines were set up for ill-practises of lawyers, while a list 
of rates for various type services rendered was prepared. In 1721 and 1722 laws 
were passed which made punishable attorneys who by neglect of their duties 
caused loss to their clients. Existing acts did not seem sufficient, however, for in 
1725 a more stringent act “to restrain the ill practises of attorneys and to prevent 
their taking money fees” was passed. As before, fees should be paid in tobacco. 
The act intended to correct loop-holes in former acts by which lawyers were 
getting around the law. 

Resistance to the laws was forthcoming by the lawyers. A petition by lawyers 
Daniel Dulany, Thomas Bordley, Joshua George, and Michael Howard prayed 
that they might not “be deprived of the right of British subjects who by the 
laws of God and their country have an indubitable title to the enjoyment of their 
lives, liberty, properties and what is dearer, their reputation, until they are convict 
of some crime.” Their complaint was not specifically against the fees allowed 
by the laws, but against the infringement upon their privileges as subjects of 
England. The bill of 1725-26 became law, remained so for three years, and then 
was continued for another three years after 1729. In 1729 the lawyers petitioned 
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the Proprietor against the act of 1725. He gave his dissent on the ground that such 
a law “was not agreeable to any known law here [England].” Whereupon, follow- 
ing this dissent or veto, the Assembly complained of the Proprietary veto. The 
Attorney-General of Great Britain likewise indicated a lack of support of the 
Maryland law. But undaunted, the Assembly in 1730 passed a similar bill. Again 
the lawyers petitioned through their representative, John Sharpe of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and again they secured the dissent of the Lord Proprietor. No more direct 
attacks were made after this on the lawyer class. Regulation of their fees was 
included in some of the tobacco laws. 


3. THe CLercy 


The réle of the clergymen in Maryland was particularly a cause for com- 
plaint. An Act of 1702, which completed the establishment of the Church of 
England in Maryland, fixed the manner in which clergymen were presented, 
inducted, or appointed by the Governor. The salary was to be raised by levying 
upon every “poll” forty pounds of tobacco—the famous “4o per poll” tax that 
created great disputes in Maryland. The people were not so agreed upon religious 
ideas, nor so impressed by the clergy to assume the burden of their salaries with- 
out dispute. There was no bishop in America to straighten out church matters, 
the Bishop of London had Episcopal jurisdiction over the colonies. He could not 
be present in America, and many in America would have opposed his presence 
as a curtailment of local authority. The Bishop’s supervisory powers were thus 
delegated to officers called Commissaries who were to represent him in the 
Colonies. These commissaries naturally came into conflict with the governors, for 
even some of the royal governors had been given parts of the power that the 
bishops enjoyed in England. In Maryland, the Proprietor’s charter bestowed upon 
him the “‘patronages and advowsons” of all churches that should be built as 
well as all the rights ever possessed by any Bishop of Durham.°® 

It became practically impossible to remove clergymen whose conduct was 
improper, or even to discipline them. Over this question, from time to time, 
the Governors, the commissaries, the clergy and the Assembly were at odds. 
Some of the commissaries made such mistakes and aroused such hostility among 
their own people that “many of the Episcopal Church joined Roman Catholic 
and Protestant dissenters in attacks upon the Establishment.”? In 1708 and again 
in 1725, attempts were made to subject the clergy to a regulating court made up 
of laymen. On the first occasion the Governor’s veto and the interposition of 
the authority of the Bishop of London forestalled the attempt. Upon the second 
occasion, 1725, the dissent of the Governor again, this time in the interest of the 
Proprietor as well as in that of the Bishop of London, prevented the bill from 
becoming a law. In 1728 the clergy again were accusing the Assembly of attempt- 
ing to ruin them by reducing their salaries. To prevent such an attempt from 
becoming law, the Church in Maryland sent the Commissary for the Western 
Shore, Rev. Jacob Henderson, to represent their cause in England. He did well, 
for the Proprietor vetoed the proposed act and had instructions sent to the 
Governor of Maryland not to “consent to any act the object of which was to 
diminish the revenues of the clergy.” Despite this, the Assembly passed another 
act in 1730 that allowed one-fourth of the clergy’s stipend to be paid in products 
other than tobacco, as wheat, barley, corn, and oats. Each of these commodities 
should have a value fixed, as for illustration, one bushel of barley was declared 
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worth twenty-four pounds of tobacco. The clergymen protested bitterly, charg- 
ing they were deprived of their property without their consent and forced to 
become traffickers; and since the best trade they could make was in rum, the 
act was encouraging the very evils already charged against some of the clergy. 
The Proprietor permitted the bill to become law. 

The next important acts regulating the clergy or their salaries were those 
of 1747 and 1763 which reduced the clergymen’s salaries to thirty pounds of 
tobacco. The latter act expired in 1770 and soon the Revolution shoved the 
matter into the background. No doubt the colonial parsons had had some just 
complaint, for it is fairly certain that the planters would pay them partly at least 
with some of the really “trash” variety of tobacco. 


4. OFFIcERS’ FEEs 


The long drawn out controversy over officers’ fees was prominent in Mary- 
land colonial history. The Proprietor claimed that the charter of 16 32 gave him 
the right to create offices and appoint officers which necessitated the right to fix 
fees for their support. The Proprietory had, as a matter of fact, through the 
Governor and Council, in the beginning and upon frequent occasions thereafter 
and for considerable periods, fixed the fees. But as the years wore on it was 
obvious that the fees were in reality a tax, levied upon the people without their 
consent. The charter was pointed to which stated that neither the Lord Proprietor 
nor his officers were to issue ordinances that should “extend to oblige, bind, 
change or take away the Right or Interest of any person or persons, of or in 
Member, Life, Freehold, Goods or Chattels.” As Sioussat says, “It was, therefore, 
the old conflict—the theory of prerogative against the modern idea of constitu- 
tionalism.”® The Lower House had passed laws limiting officers’ fees, but as 
soon as they expired, the proprietary officers again assumed the right of the 
prerogative to fix these charges. 

A compromise between the Lower House and the Council in 1719, in 
Governor Hart’s administration, led to a limited reduction in the fees. The 
Lower House made an effort in 1724, not supported by the Upper House, to 
reduce the fees then existent by one-half. In the following year, however, a bill 
became law that reduced fees by approximately one-quarter of the current rates. 
But the Upper House at once petitioned the Proprietor to veto this law of cys) 
which he did. No law for the limitation of fees now existed, the act of 1719 
having expired. Like the salaries of clergymen, the fees of officers were paid in 
tobacco currency. Since tobacco had a low value, officers claimed their fees 
should be increased rather than decreased. The popular party contended that if 
a reduction in the amount of tobacco accompanied the reduction in fees, the 
value of the fee would not be seriously diminished. There was bitterness between 
the officers and the citizens. The latter did not want a law to improve the staple 
without reducing the officers’ fees which they considered excessive. 

As in the case of the clergymen and lawyers, efforts to curtail the compensa- 
tion of officers exhibited “the jealousy of a debt-ridden agricultural population 
toward salaried creditor classes,” and not the singling out of a particular group 
for attack.® 


5. Tne Paper Money Issue 


Benedict Leonard Calvert, who had ‘succeeded Charles Calvert as Governor 
in 1727, governed until 1731. Not much of importance took place during the 
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last two Assembly sessions under him except the passage of a bill in 1731 to emit 
£36,000 of paper money. To this act, however, the Proprietor never gave his 
assent and thus it never became effective. Other similar bills in 1729, 1730, and 
1732 failed to become law. Benedict Leonard Calvert was succeeded by Samuel 
Ogle, a man of conciliatory temperament. He said the country was “as hot as 
possible about the English statutes and the Judges Oath.”’® He informed the 
Proprietor that great damage had been done the latter by his predecessors in the 
Governor’s chair who had declared more or less open enmity to such men as 
Dulany and other prominent legal minds. Ogle got along well in his short tenure, 
making some judicious compromises with the Assembly which helped to make 
for a much healthier atmosphere in governmental circles in Maryland. 

Lord Baltimore himself governed Maryland in 1732-1733 and his presence 
did much to further aid the progress of Maryland. He was anxious to appease 
the Crown and Parliament in connection with Maryland affairs, and let them 
know that all was well. At the same time he was intent upon pacifying discon- 
tented Marylanders. He created a better feeling with the Assembly in 1733, at 
which only thirteen acts were passed, including a new militia act and the all- 
important paper currency act.11. The latter had been the subject of much debate 
for some time. On October 26, 1729, Governor Benedict Leonard Calvert had 
written a letter to the Proprietor in which he connected the deficiencies of Mary- 
land money with the limitations of the one-crop, tobacco economy. Calvert wrote: 


Money, or somewhat to answer its Current Effects in trade, is Certainly 
much wanted here, wee may Barter Between one Another our Staple 
Tobacco, but to Carry on and Inlarge our trade Abroad, & to Invite Artificiers 
Shipwrights &c to settle amongst us, another species of Currency in pay- 
ments, seems very desirable. . . . Tobacco, As our Staple, is our All, and 
Indeed leaves no room for anything Else. . . . When All is done, and our 
Tobacco sent home, it is perchance the most uncertain Commodity that 
Comes to Markett; and the management of it there is of such a nature and 
method, that it seems to be of all other, most lyable and Subject to frauds, 
in prejudice to the poor Planters. . . . When our Tobacco then is Sold at 
home, whatever is the product of it returns not to us in Money. But is 
either converted into Apparell, Tools or other Conveniencies of life, or Else 
remains there, as it were Dead to us; for where the Staple of a Countrey, upon 
foreign Sale, yields no return of Money, to Circulate in such a Country, the 
want of such Circulation must leave it almost Inanimate; it is like a Dead 
Palsie on the publick, Since it can never Exert its members or faculties in 
the pursuit of trade and Commerce.” 


The bulk of tobacco, the fluctuation in price, and the uncertainty as to the 
quality of each hogshead in the absence of an effective inspection law at this 
time, made the use of tobacco extremely inconvenient. Paper money seemed to 
furnish an easy solution. Marylanders pointed out, as did Calvert in other por- 
tions of the letter quoted above, that New England colonies as well as New York 
and Pennsylvania had all issued paper money and were well satisfied with it. 
Paper money, it was added, would give debtors an easy means of paying their 
debts, and all the inhabitants could borrow money to put themselves on their 
feet again. “It is the age-old story of a state where business is static and debt 
and poverty are prevalent striving to satisfy the clamor of a debtor class for easy 
money, and to put new life into its industries.” !? 
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The paper currency act of 1733 was intended to furnish an additional 
medium of exchange and to lead to the destruction of trash tobacco which it was 
hoped would improve the tobacco trade. The act itself provided for the emission 
of £90,000 in bills of 20s., 15.,. 108., 5s., 28.6d., 1s.6d., and 1s. Each was to be 
signed, numbered and dated, with a counterpart kept for each. Three commis- 
sioners, appointed by Lord Baltimore or his governor, and removable at his 
discretion, were to have charge of the money and were each required to give 
bond of £1,000 sterling. They were to have a clerk who was to give bond of 
£1,000 currency. The Maryland bills were to pass at the regular proclamation 
rate for current money of America, £133.6s.8d. to £100 sterling. They were to 
be legal tender for contracts made in the future for current money and for 
public and county levies, except the forty pounds per poll and tobacco for 
building and repairing churches, if tendered before April 10 of the year in which 
they were due. They were also legal tender for fines, forfeitures, rewards, and 
allowances, for duties except those owed the Lord Proprietor and the fifteen 
pence imposed by this act, and for lawyers’ fees if tendered before the end of 
the court in which the case was completed. Where these bills were paid instead 
of tobacco the ratio was to be 1os. for one hundred pounds. One third of the 
emission was to be redeemed at the end of fifteen years, 1748-1749, and the 
remaining two-thirds at the end of thirty-one years, 1764-1765. A sinking fund 
was to be provided for the purpose by levying a duty of 15d. sterling to be 
laid on every four hundred pounds of tobacco exported. This duty was to be 
collected by the naval officers of the Province and sent in bills of exchange to 
the trustees, merchants of London, who were to invest the money in capital 
stock of the Bank of England and hold it for the Province. When the time came 
to redeem the paper money the commissioners in Annapolis were to draw bills 
of exchange on these trustees, who were to sell as much of the bank stock as was 
necessary to pay them. If any money or stock remained after all the paper money 
had been redeemed it should belong to the Province, its disposition to be in the 
hands of the Assembly. Any one who counterfeited the bills was to be punished 
by death without benefit of clergy. Some of the bills were to be used to indemnify 
planters for the destruction of trash tobacco. The justices of the counties were to 
pay the master of every family 30s. for each taxable he had, and in return he was 
compelled to burn 150 pounds of trash tobacco for each taxable in 1734, and the 
same quantity in 1735, in the presence of persons appointed as witnesses. A sum 
of £3,000 was to be used to build a house for the governor, £500 was to be spent 
to repair the public buildings in Annapolis, and £500 was to be given to each 
county for the erection of a prison. The rest was to be loaned out at four per 
cent interest on the security of real or personal property." 

How well the Act of 1733 accomplished its purpose is not certain, but there 
appeared to be general satisfaction with it after some changes were made in 
its workings. Behrens deplores the £48,000 spent to destroy trash tobacco, 
citing it as “practically wasted,” and points out that it did not add to the value 
of tobacco which must await the inspection law of 1747. Behrens also cites the 
disadvantage of two mediums of exchange. The currency’s depreciation at times 
posed another problem, but so it does also today. This same authority credits 
the act, however, with helping to bring on diversification in the Maryland 
economy.'® The Callister letters show that in the northern part of the Eastern 
Shore after about 1745 an appreciable amount of business was transacted on a 
money basis, although in 1764 Callister did complain of the great scarcity of 
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money. But, as Gould points out, this was indicative that money had been in 
general use in Callister’s region.1* This would be expected in a region that was 
breaking away from tobacco culture. As early as 1725, in fact, there are evidences 
of the breaking down of tobacco currency at the two extremes of the Eastern 
Shore. It had been recommended in 1725 “That Sommersett County and Some 
others that Cannot make any Quantity of Tobacco or Flax, may have the Liberty 
of paying their Publick Dues in Country Commodities.” At the same time a 
grievance was reported from Cecil County “That officers fees are Rated in 
Tobacco and that in Scarce Years they Exact Treble the Value viz. Twenty 
Shillings Sterling pr hundred & so always at an uncertainty, whereas of officers’ 
fees and other Publick Dues were Rated in Money to be paid at a price Current 
in Tobacco or what ’twould be reduced to a Certainty.” Already abandoning the 
raising of tobacco, these sections, until the passage of the inspection act of 1747, 
had to produce some tobacco in order to meet public charges. The paper money 
act of 1733 unquestionably furthered the abandonment of tobacco money. Around 
1745 the merchants in some sections began to transfer their accounts from tobacco 
to money. Henry Callister, at Oxford, wrote: “Our method is new, we rate every 
article in Papr Mony at abt. 300 Pct. advance on the prime Cost & buy Tobo 
with this Mony debt discounted as above or with Paper Mony bought the same 
way. By this method we shall lessen our Tobacco debts, & all our dealings will 
be more certain, we shall know what we are doing and make them [the planters] 
know likewise.”!7 Gould relates further that on the two ends of the Eastern 
Shore after 1755 tobacco is rarely mentioned as a credit on an account between 
merchant and planter. Grain appears sometimes, but money is more frequent. 
He cites the volume of Cecil County court records covering the years 1761 and 
1762 as showing no traces of tobacco except in fines, which were by law assessed 
in tobacco, “though probably paid in money.” In Maryland by 1765, “Only the 
central part of the Eastern Shore and the tide-water regions of the Western 
Shore were still transacting their business in terms of tobacco.”?® 

Another aspect of colonial trade and mediums of exchange is interesting. ‘The 
same conditions that brought on the use of tobacco currency—the lack of coin— 
favored also exchange by barter. Since trade was direct—from merchant to 
planter, planter to merchant, or planter to planter. The system of barter of other 
products as well as of tobacco was in use. Gould, in his excellent study, points 
to some barter on the Eastern Shore. In Dorchester County staves often appear 
in accounts. Iwo Somerset County bills carry an agreement “to be paid in Cash 
or pork @ 10 S. P. hundred” and “to be discharged by agreement in Virginia 
money or bbl. pork @ 40/.” Occasionally accounts in Kent County were kept 
entirely in terms of wheat or other barter commodities. For a debt of £20 
currency which he owed, Nehemiah Darmon of Somerset, obligated himself to 
pay Henry Lowe 2946 West India hogshead staves delivered at Chapel Landing 
on Wicomico Creek. Shingles, cider, corn, pork, and wheat are all to be found 
as the media of payment in promissory notes in this county. These contracts 
were recognized by the courts, and judgments for commodities were occasionally 
mentioned.!” 

Gould, like Behrens, attributes to the paper money act of 1733 a large part 
of the credit for diversification in Maryland. It also was a more convenient 
medium and without it, as shall be shown in another section, Maryland could 
hardly have financed her part of the French War. The loan-office set up by the 
act also was a “decided benefit to the Colony.” Maryland’s trade “developed very 
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greatly . . . during the life of the paper currency,” and considering the “excep- 
tionally high exchange that the bills maintained throughout most of their life,” 
along with the other beneficial results, Gould concludes that “‘it is hardly too 
much to say that this was the most successful paper money issued by any of the 
colonies.”*° ‘The same authority points out that at the end of the period 1720- 
1765 many minor improvements had been made in Maryland’s currency. But 
the great monetary problems remained unsolved. There was more money in 
Maryland in 1765 than in 1720, but on the other hand the volume of business 
was greater and the scarcity of coin continued to be as keenly felt as before. In 
the use of tobacco currency progress had been made as notes, official inspection, 
and other improvements made the use of tobacco, although on the gradual decline 
as a currency, a far less awkward medium than it was in 1720. “From 1720 to 
1765 was, on the whole, a time of patient experiment and slow advance, but it 
cannot be considered a period of brilliant financial achievement.”*+ 


6. Typrs oF Coins In USE, 1720-1765 


Gould relates that “So varied were the sources from which Maryland drew 
her gold supply that coins of almost every nationality entered her ports; and 
because of the absence of a mint, all circulated in their native garb. A motely 
appearance, indeed, must have been presented by an ordinary colonial till.”?? 

Coins to be found in Maryland by countries were as follows: 

English: Sterling money as golden guineas, sovereigns, half sovereigns, silver 
crowns, half crowns, florins, shillings, and sixpences, and the copper pennies and 
half-pennies. This kind of money was scarce and in great demand. “In amount 
sterling was but a minor part of the circulating medium, the greater part of the 
gold and silver currency consisting of foreign coins,—Spanish, French, Portugese, 
German, Dutch, and Arabian. As the Spanish-American provinces formed the 
chief source of the money supply, the Spanish pieces greatly predominated.” 

Spanish: ‘The most numerous and most important Spanish coin was the large 
silver dollar or piece of eight. Six varieties of this coin circulated in the colonies: 
the old Seville dollar and the Mexican dollar, equal in value at about 4s.6d. sterling; 
the pillar dollar, so called from the Pillars of Hercules represented upon the 
reverse, worth about 4s.6%d. sterling; the cross dollar, worth about 4s.4%4d. 
sterling; Peruvian dollars, at about 4s.5d. sterling each; and the new Seville dollar, 
about 3s.74d. sterling. (Other dollars in existence in Maryland were the old 
rix dollars of several states of the Holy Roman Empire, worth 4s.6d. sterling; 
the spread-eagle dollar and the lion dollar, of Holland, the latter commonly known 
in Maryland as the dog dollar, worth about 3s.7d. sterling, and the only coin in 
any great circulation in Maryland in the early 18th century. The Spanish dollar 
was divided into 4 pesetas or 8 reals. The first was commonly called a pistareen, 
and the real was usually known as a bit. After the dollar, the piece next in im- 
portance in Maryland was the Spanish pistole or doubloon, worth about 16s.9.3d. 
sterling. 

Poe Johannas rivaled the pistole in numbers and usefulness and was 
the most valuable coin in use in Maryland. It was worth 35s.11.98d. sterling. There 
was a half johannas, of about half the weight and value. The moidore, a gold 
coin worth 26s.10.4d. sterling was also much used. The silver crusado was worth 
2s.10d. sterling, but was rare if present at all in Maryland. 

French: Louis d’or, called the French guinea, worth 20s.'4d. sterling; French 
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pistole (gold, the old French louis) worth 16s.9.3d. sterling; and the écu, silver 
coin, worth 4s.6d. sterling. 

German: Bavarian caroline, worth 20s.4d. sterling. 

Miscellaneous: Ducatoon of Flanders, valued at 5s.6d. sterling; three guilder 
pieces of Holland, valued at 5s.24d. sterling, “Arabian chequin.” 

Illustrating kinds of money in circulation in Maryland are the collections 
taken up in compliance with a proclamation of the Governor of Maryland re- 
questing help for the sufferers of the Boston fire in 1760. In Saint Michael’s Parish 
in Talbot County the following were received: 


72 Guineas Sterling silver and 
2 Double Livres paper cash 

3% Pistoles 18 Copper pieces 

2’, Johannes 4 Pistareens 


119 Pieces of eight 


These collectively were valued at about £120 sterling.” 
7. AN INDENTURED SERVANT 


Interesting side-lights on the life of the Eastern Shore during the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century may be gleaned from the account of Bamfylde-Moore 
Carew, commonly called the King of the Beggars.** Carew came to Talbot 
County as an indentured servant and must have seen a good deal of the Eastern 
Shore from his account, as he was at Newtown (now Pocomoke City). Soon 
after his arrival in the colony he ran away and tells an interesting story of his 
wanderings among the Indians and of the early relations of the colonists with 
them. 

After eleven weeks crossing the ocean, Hampton, Virginia, was reached 
where a pilot was secured by the Captain. Following a two days’ stay at Hampton, 
the pilot “brought the vessel down Miles’s River, and cast anchor in Talbot 
County, when the captain ordered a gun to be fired, as a signal for the Planters 
to come down, and then went ashore; he soon sent on board a hogshead of rum, 
and ordered all the men prisoners to be close shav’d against the next morning, and 
the women to have their best headdresses put on, which occasioned no little 
hurry on board, for between the trimming of beards, and putting on of caps, all 
hands were fully employ’d. In the morning the captain ordered public notice to 
be given of a day of sale, and the prisoners, who were pretty near a hundred, were 
all ordered upon deck, where a large bowl of punch was made, and the planters 
flocked on board; their first enquiry was for letters and news from Old England, 
what passage he had, how their friends did, and the like. The Captain informed 
them of war being declared against Spain, and that it was expected it would 
soon be declared against France; that he had been eleven weeks and four days 
in his passage. Their next inquiry was, if the Captain had brought them good 
store of joiners, carpenters, blacksmiths, weavers, and taylors; upon which the 
Captain called out one Griffy, a taylor, who had lived at Chumleigh, in the 
County of Devon, and was obliged to take a voyage to Maryland, for making 
too free with his neighbour’s sheep; two planters, who were Parson Nicholas 
and Mr. Rolles, ask’d him, if he was sound wind and limb, and told him, it would 
be worse for him, if he told them an untruth; and at last purchased him of the 
Captain. The poor taylor cry’d and bellow’d like a bell-weather, cursing his wife 
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who had betray’d him: Mr. Carew, like a brave man to whom every soil is his 
own country, ashamed of his cowardice, gave the taylor to the devil; and as he 
knew he could not do without them, sent his shears, pressing-iron, thimble and 
needle, to bear him company: wherefore all these wailings, say our hero, have we 
not a fine glorious country before us? pointing to the Shore; and indeed in this 
he was very right, for Maryland not only affords everything which preserves and 
confirms health, but also all things that are charming. The beauty of the prospect, 
the fragrancy of the fields and gardens, the brightness of the sky, and serenity 
of the air, affect the ravish’d senses; the country being a large plain and the hills 
in it so easy of ascent, and of such a moderate height, that they seem rather an 
artificial ornament to it, than one of the accidents of nature. The abundance of 
rivers and brooks, is no little help to the fertility of the soil. 

“But to return: when all the . . . tradesmen were brought up, a Planter came 
to Mr. Carew, and ask’d him what trade he was of; Mr. Carew, to satisfy him of 
his usefulness, told him he was a rat-catcher, a mendicant, and a dog-merchant; 
what the d——] trades are those? replies the planter, in astonishment, for I have 
never before heard of them. Upon which the Captain, thinking he should lose 
the sale of him, takes the planter a little aside, and tells him, he did but jest, being 
a man of humour, for that he was a great scholar, and was only sent over on 
account of having disobliged some gentlemen, that he had no indenture with him, 
but he should have him for seven years, and that he would make an excellent 
school-master; however, no purchase was made for him. The next day the 
Captain ask’d him to go on Shore with him to see the country, but with a view 
of getting a purchase for him among the planters. As they were talking, several 
people came up to Mr. Carew, and ask’d him what countryman he was, &c. 
At length they went to a tavern, where one Mr. David Huxter, who was formerly 
of Lyme in Dorset, and Mr. Hambleton, a Scotchman, seemed to have an in- 
clination to buy him between them: soon after came in one Mr. Ashcraft, who 
put in for him too, and then the bowl of punch went round merrily. In the 
midst of their mirth, Mr. Carew, who had given no consent to the bargain they 
were making for him, thought it no breach of honour or good manners to take 
an opportunity of slipping away, without taking any leave of them; and taking 
with him about a pint of brandy, and some biscuit cakes, which, by good luck, he 
chanced to lay his hands on, he immediately betook himself to the woods as the 
only place of security for him.” 

Just as Carew was congratulating himself upon his escape, he realized that 
“none were allowed to travel there, unless when known, without proper passes.” 
He had none. There was a reward of £5 for any one who apprehended a run- 
away and he was shortly picked up by four woodsmen. He told them he was on 
business for the Hector, a Privateer of Boston, “which he knew then lay upon 
the coast” of Charles County. He was taken to the Justice of Peace . . . and was 
committed to the Newtown gaol. Then, Carew told the woodsmen that since 
they had profited by apprehending him, they should provide him a horse to ride 
to Newtown. “The justice merrily cried, well spoken, prisoner.” At last they 
secured a horse for him and “our hero, mounted on a milk-white steed, was 
conveyed in a sort of triumph to New Town, the timbermen performing the 
cavalcade on foot.” He was put in gaol which he found “well peopled, and his 
ears was confused with almost as many dialects as put a stop to the building of 
Babel: Mr. Carew saluted them courteously, and enquired what countrymen they 
were; some were of Kilkenny, some Limerick, some Dublin, others of Somerset, 
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Dorset, Devon, and Cornwell; so that he found he had choice enough of com- 
panions; and, as he saw he had no remedy but patience, he endeavoured to amuse 
himself as well as he could. Looking through the iron bars, he espies the whipping- 
post and gallows, at which he turns to his companions, and cries out, a fine sight 
truly this is, my friends! which was a jest many of them could not relish, as they 
had before tasted of the whipping.” Carew, ever resourceful, got in touch with 
some old country friends on a ship in the river. They agreed to purchase his 
release, free him, and give him the necessary passes. He told them, however, that 
his honor prevented the acceptance of their kindness. He asked that his ship- 
master Captain Froade be notified. 

The captain arrived in due time and immediately whipped him with a cat 
and nine tails, after which he had a blacksmith make a heavy iron collar for him 
“which in Maryland they call a pot-hook, and is usually put about the necks of 
the runaway slaves.” Carew was compelled to help load the vessel. Then his 
friends, Captains Harvey and Hopkins, two of the Bideford captains, appeared 
again, offering once more to purchase his release. Carew refused, whereupon 
they told him that the boatswain and mate were willing to wink at his escape. 
The obstacle here was that there was a £4o penalty and six months imprison- 
ment for any one that took off his iron collar. He therefore had to travel with it 
to the Indians, and was fully briefed to watch out for “rattle-snakes, horn-snakes, 
black-snakes, lions, leopards, bears, wolves, and wild cats.” He was told to build 
a fire to scare them away. He was given a pocket compass, a steel and tinder-box, 
a bag of cakes and some rum. He lived with the Indians for some time and 
finally escaped into Pennsylvania. 
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~CuHapter XII 


Economic Pursuits 





1. COLONIAL TRADE, 1689-1715 


The most complete records of colonial trade in Maryland are for the years 
of royal government when relationships with England were particularly close. 
England considered Maryland a satisfactory colony from the mercantilist point 
of view. A resumé of the manner in which Maryland fitted into the British 
colonial system has been prepared by Margaret Shove Morriss.* 

Plantations in Maryland by 1690 were scattered from the head of the 
Bay along both shores to the Potomac and Somerset rivers, and up the banks 
of navigable rivers. Transportational and communicational difficulties and the 
dependence upon water as well as the sparsity of population had dictated this 
distribution. On the Eastern Shore plantations were concentrated along the 
Choptank, Elk, and Chester rivers and farther south in Dorchester and Somer- 
set counties. Planters lived largely by hunting and fishing. An abundance of 
game—deer, bear, and many varieties of wild fowl, especially turkey—was to 
be found in the thick woods. Stock ranged the woods for their food. The Bay 
and the rivers teemed with fish which were highly esteemed for home con- 
sumption. Morriss quotes from a voyager to Maryland in 1705 who mentioned 
perch of all varieties, rockfish, catfish, drum—‘“an admirable fish the inhabitants 
make much account of ’em indeavering to Ketch as many as they can in a 
season salting em up to eat att other times”—sheepshead, eels, great quantities 
of herring, shad, and sturgeon. The latter were not as popular as others. There 
is no record, Morriss points out, of trade in fish with England between 1696 
and 1715.? 

A fur trade was established in Maryland but it was small in quantity and 
inconsiderable in value. The best general estimate places the value of Maryland 
furs exported to England at about £648. Fully eighty per cent of the furs ex- 
ported came from the Eastern Shore, indicating that trapping was probably 
done by white men within the settled parts of the colony where small fur-bearing 
animals were still to be found. Fear of the Indians kept Marylanders out of the 
western part of the province. The Pocomoke District was the center of the 
Maryland fur trade. In 1695, the furs sent from Pocomoke constituted about 
one-half of the total for Maryland, and was valued at nearly £325.3 A break- 
down of the value of furs exported from this district shows the following: 


Number 

of skins Value 
Bear 9 na pl 18s. 6d. 
Beaver 42 8 8 O 
Otter 70 13 2 6 
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Number 
of skins Value 
Mink 893 89 6 Oo 
Raccoon = 2084 104 4 O 
Fox 445 55 12 6 
Muskrat 239 doz. 47 16 O 
Cub 5 ) 6 3) 
Wildcat 20 2 10 Oo 
£324 3 9 


In the early years of the Colony Lord Baltimore monopolized the fur 
trade, but after 1650 it was thrown open to the public, indicating that profits had 
been slight. After 1650 licenses had to be obtained by traders. They were to 
reserve one tenth of their profits for the proprietor. This was not a popular 
procedure, but continued until 1695, when under royal rule, a small export duty 
on furs was substituted for the license system. Money collected by this duty was 
to go toward the expenses of the free school at Annapolis. Five of the seven 
officers collecting duty on fur in 1695-1698, held office on the Eastern Shore. 
Sums paid in by them totalled £123.17s.9%4d., or more than 80 percent of 
the total amount collected for the four years. Pocomoke District itself was 
paying in about half of the province’s annual duty on furs.* 

Because it was easier and far more profitable to grow tobacco, little grain 
was grown in Maryland in the seventeenth century. A law decreed that two 
acres of corn should be planted by each tobacco grower, but after being renewed 
several times this law was allowed to lapse. In bad years the Colony was hard 
pressed for food and imported some. The situation improved by 1700, however, 
as Indian corn became the principal food-stuff produced. Also called maize, it 
was cooked with pork into a kind of hominy and formed the chief article of 
food among the lower classes.° It yielded heavily, reports stating that the light 
and sandy soil produced from four to six ears on a stalk—no doubt an exaggera- 
tion. Marylanders also raised English wheat and many vegetables—beans, peas, 
carrots, turnips, and potatoes. In general, however, the Colony was only self- 
sufficing. If anything, more foodstuffs were imported than exported, especially 
flour and bread from Pennsylvania. But shortly after 1704, English authorities 
gave directions for the cessation of this importation. This was in conformity 
with England’s policy of making the colonies self-supporting. In accordance with 
these directions, the Maryland Assembly passed an act in 1704, periodically 
revised thereafter, which prohibited the importation from Pennsylvania or the 
lower colonies of any breadstuffs, beer, malt, or horses. Having as its purpose 
getting Maryland off the tobacco one-crop economy and onto some grain 
production of some consequence, this act was particularly sought by the Mary- 
land Council. On one occasion this group had observed that Pennsylvania, by 
selling grain to Maryland, “picked up the ready money and Bills of Exchange 
by which and other like Practises they have heretofore sucked to the very 
marrow of the Province.’ 

Fruit was another product raised for home consumption but not for export. 
Marylanders early had planted large stocks of fruit trees, especially apple, pear, 
and peach. Good results were apparently obtained, for a traveller to Maryland 
in 1705 described an “abundance of fruits of all sorts as aple Peare Cherry 
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quinces in great quantitys and innumerable Quantities Peaches to that degree 
that they knock down Bushells att a time for there hogs, besides what vast 
quantities they still and make a verry good spirritt off nott much inferior to 
Brandy.” He also reported that brandy was distilled from cider in great quan- 
tities. Another letter cited that cider was the chief drink of the country. Despite 
large amounts of fruit of all kinds, the exportation of fruit was limited to the 
occasional shipments from the Eastern Shore of apples or cider. 








Old Customs House, Chestertown, Kent County 


Having allowed cattle and hogs to range the woods with heavy losses to 
Indians and to the elements in the winter, it was not until the early eighteenth 
century that the inhabitants housed and fed their stock in the winter and hence- 
forth were adequately supplied the year round. As in the case of other products, 
however, they raised only what was needed and no effort was made to develop 
an export trade in cattle and hogs. In 1674 a law prohibited it, but after 1695 
a small duty on flesh sent out of Maryland was substituted. Governor Seymour 
in 1705 reported to the Board of Trade that for seven years past Maryland had 
not exported one barrel of beef or pork, but was purchasing the same from 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, New York, and other colonies.® 

Tobacco—Tobacco had become the staple of Maryland even before 1640, 
and henceforth due to the scarcity of coin it became the medium of exchange. 
The Eastern Shore never produced tobacco in large quantities compared to 
the rest of the Colony. 

There are no definite records that tobacco was produced at the earliest 
time of settlement on Kent Island. Captain Thomas Yong in his letter to Sir 
Toby Matthew, in 1634, makes no reference to tobacco cultivation on Kent 
Island.” Nor does the detailed description of the trading post involved in the 
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dispute between Claiborne and the London merchant Cloberry refer to tobacco 
on Kent Island.!° Latané merely states that the trading post “Was converted into 
a regular plantation.”1* Bernard C. Steiner, however, without citing reference, 
reports that “in the year 1633... . they had a gardener and planted garden 
seeds and also 2000 plants of tobacco.”* 

At any rate, tobacco became an important part of the economic life of the 
Eastern Shore. Its cultivation has been described well by George Alsop in 
1666 in his colorful “A Character of the Province of Maryland,” He wrote: 


Tobacco is the only solid Staple Commodity of this Province. . . . It’s 
generally made by all the inhabitants of this Province, and between the 
months of March and April they sow the seed (which is much smaller than 
Mustard-seed) in small beds and patches digg’d up and made so by art, 
and about May the Plants commonly appear in those beds: In June they are 
transplanted from their beds and set in little hillocks in distant rowes, dug 
up for the same purpose; some twice or thrice they are weeded, and succored 
from their illegitimate Leaves that would be peeping out of the body of 
the Stalk. They top the several Plants as they find occasion in their pre- 
dominating rankness. About the middle of September they cut the Tobacco 
down, and carry it into houses, (made for that purpose) to bring it to its 
purity: And after it has attained, by a convenient attendance upon time, to 
its perfection it is then tyed up in bundles, and packt into Hogsheads, and 
then laid by fore the Trade." 


Wyckoff elaborates upon Alsop’s description, explaining that the tops of 
the plants were nipped off by experienced hands just before budding to assure 
better middle leaves. This topping threw some of the vitality of the plants into 
shoots that grew at the juncture of the leaf and the stalk and these had to be 
removed by hand, as did worms unless the latter were left for the turkeys. 
Curing, of course, was all important. Earlier it had been done by piling the cut 
leaves on the ground out of doors, but in 1619 before Maryland was settled 
this unsatisfactory method had given way to stringing the leaves upon lines. 
Tobacco was shipped in various forms—in bulk, in rolls weighing up to 100 
pounds, and in bunches placed flat in hogsheads.™ 

Some interesting descriptions of the tobacco culture in Maryland are 
preserved, as the following: 


I have also travelled in Maryland, I cannot but say it is a good Countrey, 
but its possessed with a Debauched, Idle, Lasy People, all that they Labour 
for is only as much Bread as serves them for one Season, and as much 
Tobacco as may furnish them with Cloaths. I believe it is the worst im- 
proved Countrey in the world, for the Indian wheat is that they trust to, 
and if that fail them they may expect to starve.’ 


Eben Cook, as usual, puts it to rhyme: 


I put myself and Goods a-shore: 

Where soon repair’d a numerous Crew, 

In Shirts and Drawers of Scotch-cloth Blue. 
With neither Stockings, Hat, nor Shooe. 
These Sot-weed Planters Crowd the Shoar, 
In Hue as tawny as a Moor:16 
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Morriss presents figures for the years 1689 to 1701 which show the follow- 
ing comparison of the amount of tobacco shipped from Eastern Shore and 
Western Shore ports to England: 


1689 


1690 


1691 


1692 


1693 


1694 


1695 


1696 


1697 


1698 


1699 


From Patuxent on the Western Shore 1678 hhds. 

From Pocomoke on the Eastern Shore 407 hhds. 

(no figures for this year for Potomac, the third district created 
in Maryland for shipping of tobacco, nor for 1690 or 1691.) 


From Patuxent 


19,330 hhds. 


” — Pocomoke eo a 
From Patuxent 5,109 hhds. 
” — Pocomoke 964% ” 


(Figures for Patuxent thought to be incomplete). 


From Patuxent 27.377 nhds. 
” Potomac avs008 Pere 
” — Pocomoke FO20gar 
From Patuxent 20,003 hhds. 
-* Potomac 271054 
* = *Poacomoke: 9) 145279." 
From Patuxent 12,335 hhds. 
” Potomac 220 5euns 
” — Pocomoke 1,0204% ” 
From Patuxent 21,619 hhds. 
” Potomac PR a 
” — Pocomoke OOO ste 
From Patuxent 6,571 hhds. 
" ) Annapolis) 4,0929 9 
a” SGeal Ge: Git 
ive eVV itieotadte st.gst 6" 
“* Potomac PiG7e wie 
” — Pocomoke ie al 


(In 1696 Annapolis, Cecil County, and Williamstadt or Oxford, 
in Talbot County, were given deputy naval officers; hence 
separate lists for them were sent to England.) 


From Patuxent 21,022 hhds. 

” Annapolis 2a 

Pe itis otadts 3652) 

fore. Cecil Co. OO 7te. 

” ~~ Potomac Gil? eee 

” — Pocomoke O5leaee 
From Patuxent 14,423 hhds. 

pV Oe otadte t2.338° ee 

eee icapoliss = 6,77 005m 

” Potomac 4,140) 
From Patuxent 16,729 hhds. 

” Annapolis: 6,5751%4 ” 

ay Vorotadt. “1,004 a 

eer otonac at2 7 ee 

” — Pocomoke 1,289% ” 
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1700 From Patuxent 12,391 hhds. 
ee Annapolisae 47,025 00"6 
Pocomoke 1,684” 
1701 From Patuxent 13,367 hhds. 
7S Arita Polis mas LO,75 ee 
Pocomokesse1.505 5 s 


?? 


9 


The above calculations allows 400 pounds to the hogshead which seems to 
have been customary.'* Maryland shipped some tobacco to other colonies, but 
the proportion of this amount from the Eastern Shore is not indicated. Countless 
efforts were made to regulate both the quality and quantity of tobacco in 
seventeenth century Maryland. 

In order to meet the situation many schemes were tried. Wyckoff points 
out that powerful cross currents made the solution difficult, the “swiftest 
currents” being three: “English mercantilism, American pioneer individualism 
and the boundaryless, ageless antagonism between social-economic classes.” ‘These 
in addition to the “basal schisms between the poor and rich, the small and large 
planters” made the only tobacco legislation that became effective “indeed con- 
cerned with the primal elements of provincial existence.”’? 

Governor Seymour’s administration in the early eighteenth century was 
characterized by overproduction and the resultant low prices of tobacco. De- 
finite attempts were made to better the situation, but it seemed impossible to 
make the tobacco growers turn to the production of other crops. In addition 
to overproduction of tobacco in America, the West Indies were turning toward 
the industry. The best tobacco, however, came from Spain. Nor was Mary- _ 
land’s as highly regarded as that of Virginia. In addition, there was little likeli- 
hood that demand would overtake supply. England, in fact, appeared to prefer 
tobacco overproduction to a diversion of the Maryland people to manufacturing 
that would compete with that of the Mother Country. 

Maryland planters marketed their crop either by sending it to commission 
merchants in England, or by selling it locally to agents of British merchants 
(factors) or to ship captains. Under the former method the planter had to trust 
the merchant to sell the tobacco at a price which would pay freight, duties, 
and the commission and still leave him a profit. Returns were usually made in 
Furopean goods. The planter bore the risk of transit and of sale at a loss because 
of his likely bad debts with merchants in England. By the second method of 
marketing, the possibilities just mentioned were avoided, but still a planter might 
lose out on a possible rise of price in England. Merchants generally preferred 
the first method for it was more difficult for them to sell their crops outright 
at the wharves. 

Tobacco was so important to Maryland in 1702 that the Assembly reported 
the Colony had no means of raising money except by imposing export and 
import duties, with about ninety-five per cent of the Colony’s income being 
derived from the tobacco duties. To raise money by a direct tax on the in- 
habitants was impracticable, for most people did not possess five shillings and 
had no means of raising it. The little money that circulated in the Colony was 
in the form of base coinage which did not circulate in other colonies. In 1704, 
Governor Seymour wrote that “Maryland has at present no prospect of in- 
creasing its trade and navigation by tillage, the planters being so bent on their 
crops of tobacco that they scarcely make grain to eat, but are forced to be 
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supplied from Pennsylvania.”*° Seymour also pointed out that Maryland mer- 
chants depended upon the sailing of fleets from Virginia, often receiving notices 
of sailings too late or so far ahead as to cause uncertainty. Delays injured the 
cargoes as well as making for great inconvenience. Many planters were further 
burdened with too many servants and slaves, yet both were imported steadily 
at the rate of about six hundred a year.*! Seymour complained especially of the 
large number of imported Irish Catholics. He was bitterly anti-Catholic and 
saw their importation as a growing evil. 

A minor difficulty encountered by tobacco shippers which took on serious 
proportions arose from the tendency to increase steadily the size of the cask or 
hogshead. The Virginian hogshead became the model so far as England was 
concerned. The Maryland hogshead was two inches greater in diameter although 
of the same length. Marylanders attempted to justify this by the argument that 
the Virginia brand of tobacco was heavier. But even that small difference in 
size made the packing of hogsheads on ships difficult. The British merchants 
asserted that the larger Maryland hogsheads cut down the number that a ship 
could carry by one-fifth, although the weight of the Maryland and Virginia 
hogsheads was the same. Ships built to carry a certain number of hogsheads 
were becoming worthless for they could carry only 600 of Maryland’s but 700 
of Virginia’s. It can be seen that profits were lessened by carrying Maryland 
hogsheads. The Maryland Assembly had passed an act in 1704 prescribing that 
hogsheads should not exceed forty-eight inches in length and thirty-two inches 
in diameter. For each larger hogshead made, one hundred pounds of tobacco must 
be forfeited. But the British merchants did not want a hogshead to exceed forty- 
six inches in length and twenty-eight inches in the head.”* Shipowners contended 
that if Maryland planters really wanted they could pack more tobacco in their 
hogsheads, citing the fact that on occasion they did cram in seven or eight 
hundred pounds. Shipowners favored a law such as that passed on April 15, 
1707." It aimed at preventing the cropping, cutting, and defacing of hogsheads 
when taken aboard ships, but the merchants complained about, the penalty for 
violations of this act. Whereas those who exceeded the legal hogshead size were 
fined only one hundred pounds of tobacco, merchants for “Defacing or En- 
damaging a hogshead in the stowing” were fined three pounds sterling. It was 
unreasonable, for the larger size of the Maryland hogshead obliged the ship- 
masters to use screws to squeeze them in their stowage “which is lyable to be 
interpreted a Defacing or Endamaging the said Cask.”?* 

The matter finally reached a head on March 23, 1708, when the Council 
of Trade and Plantations recommended to the Queen that the Maryland Act 
stipulating the size of hogsheads and concerning cropping, be repealed and that 
Colonel Seymour be instructed to have the Assembly pass another law in con- 
formity with Virginia’s relating to the size of hogsheads and to the penalty for 
offenders.?? The Queen on April 1, 1708, ordered Seymour to carry out the 
recommendations. 

It was not until November 3, 1711, after Seymour’s death, however, that 
the Maryland Assembly passed such a law. Henceforth hogsheads must be no 
more than 48 inches in length (as before), and not over 30 inches in diameter 
at the head (two inches less). As a penalty for making larger hogsheads, a fine 
of 600 pounds of tobacco or 50 pounds sterling should be paid, to go to the 
county where the violator lived. The bill also provided that shipmasters re- 
sponsible for cropping, squeezing, or defacing of tobacco hogsheads should 
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pay a fine of 50 pounds sterling also, which would go to the party “damnified.”°° 

Figures on the price that tobacco brought are interesting and indicate why 
the planters were so hard pressed most of the time. During the period between 
1681 and 1715 tobacco brought from 2s.6d. per pound, or £50 per hogshead 
for the best quality down to 1s.3d. per pound or £25 per hogshead. In 1730 
a hogshead in England brought about £21.10s. Of this amount the duty 
took £16, the freight £4 and the merchant's commission 15 shillings, leaving 
a net profit of 15 shillings per hogshead for the planter. The low value of 
tobacco was laid to several causes: the great wars cutting off English merchants, 
the high duty, and the fact that too many scattered fleets were carrying tobacco. 
One fleet a year, it was claimed, would have made the price more settled and 
fixed. In 1707 it was so arranged by the Council of Trade and Plantations. 

The tobacco import of England was of great value to her. Gross receipts 
were about £350,000 annually, with the government’s net income around 
£100,000 anually. Of this, Maryland was paying in duties the sum of £36,000. 
The Maryland government and the Proprietor realized from the export of 
tobacco about £3165 profit a year.*" 

During the royal period, tobacco was the only staple commodity in 
Maryland, “our meat drinke cloathing and monies,” wrote one of the inhabitants 
in 1698.28 Another in 1705 wrote: “The Cheifest Comodity which is so much 
Looked affter is tobacco which imploys all hands in every Family for with 
that they by there slaves and white servants and also theire Cloaths and all 
their liquors as Wine, Brandy, Rum stout English Beere, etc.; and also Cattle 
horses sheep and they likewise buy there land with itt. There is more Paines taken 
to raise itt then any one thing in the world again.”*° 

By 1700 the average tobacco grown by each colonist had fallen from about 
4000 to 2000 pounds a year, but the increased population kept just as much on 
the market. And despite the constant sale of tobacco in England, Maryland was 
far from prosperous. Tobacco had to be used for all but “pockett Expenses.” The 
following figures give a clear picture of the extent of the tobacco growth and 
trade of Maryland and Virginia: 


Tobacco Exported to England*® 


Year No. Md. Hhds. No. Md. Pounds No. Va. Pounds 
1690 20,077 Not given Not given 
1704 31,718 12,687,257 34,664,639 
1706 17,731 710925549 19,378,550 
1707 255331 10,132,489 27,684,398 
1708 27,925 11,170,180 28,716,339 
1709 31,567 12,614,923 34,467,005 
1714 26,762 10,704,901 29,248,336 


Some tobacco was sent from Maryland to other colonies. In 1689 this 
amounted to 220 hogsheads and in 1698 to 250. As the above figures show, there 
was no increase in the amount of tobacco sent out from either Maryland or 
Virginia in the royal period. 

Seymour, when he first came to Maryland in 1704, was ordered to have a 
recodification of all laws made. In the case of those referring to tobacco the 
following were on the books after recodification: 
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An Act penalizing the unauthorized change of any mark on tobacco 
hogsheads paid on debts or altering the quality of the leaf. 

An Act to encourage tillage by allowing other commodities to be 
substituted for tobacco in. payment of debts. 

An Act prohibiting the importation of tobacco from any other colony 
for loading on ships, Virginia excepted. 

An Act for stay of execution of legal claims during the tobacco season. 

An Act for the safe keeping of tobacco, sold or pledged. 

An Act specifying the gauge of tobacco hogsheads and the use of 
well-seasoned staves with the weight of the cask plainly marked. 

An Act requiring ship masters to publish freight rates for tobacco 
shipments. 

An Act requiring the inspection and approval of scales for weighing 
tobacco. 

An Act limiting damages on protested bills of exchange. 


When it was necessary in these acts to establish an exchange value for 
tobacco in terms of sterling, the rate was one penny for one pound weight.*# 

Repeated efforts to prevent overproduction of tobacco down through the 
first half of the eighteenth century were only “spasmodically successful.” 
Finally, the Act of 1747 established a system of inspection for all leaf intended 
for domestic monetary uses or foreign export and necessarily reduced the amount 
put on the market. This act seemed to reflect majority approval up to the 
American Revolution, since it furthered profits. “We have got a Tobacco Law 
at last, such as it is,” and ‘“‘we shall see quickly what it will do,” wrote Henry 
Callister from the Eastern Shore to Charles Craven, August 30, 1747. He added 
that “Tobacco is now on the advance on the strength of the Inspection Law 
& many Planters that are able will keep their Tob° on hand or some of the late 
crop in order to pass inspection, if they don’t get such a price for it as it wd 
be unreasonable to mention now.”*” The legal rating of tobacco went up about 25 
per cent, from some ros. for a hundredweight to 12s.6d. Callister, within six 
months, was able to clean up bad debts, lay “in a Stock of the best sort” of 
goods in his store, and describe tobacco as three times more valuable than the 
previous year because of the reduced crop. On October 14, 1747, Callister had 
written to Foster Cunliffe & Sons, British firm for which he worked, that “The 
prospect of the crop. . . has now shewed itself; it is better upwards than down 
the country; it is best about Wye River. The Planters are quite down in the 
Mouth, and they will take up nothing until they are almost starving with cold 
and they seldom now appear but when it blows a stiff Northwester, in this 
they imitate the wild geese, for the same wind generally brings both in sight.’ 

Four years later Callister stated that the Inspection Law operated as it 
had been conceived, without regard for the merchants or small planters who 
came to their stores. Members of the Assembly, generally large planters, bene- 
fitted most, he said. Inspectors connived with influential planters, Callister added, 
to let tobacco of low grade pass.** Regardless, the Inspection Law was followed 
by better days. 

The Act of 1747 was not solely responsible for better days, however. Cal- 
lister throws some additional light on the situation: 


One grand cause of the rise & support of the Credit of Tobacco with 
us beyond what might seem reasonable with you is That as formerly the 
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price of Tobo in a great measure was kept down by the Multitude of 
Officers whose fees [payable in tobacco] ran high & their Tobacco scat- 
tered all over the country being most inconvenient was in little Credit & 
consequently cheap bought, we of course brought down the Planters To- 
bacco. But now the Case is quite altered by the Inspection Law; the Officers 
fees are clip’d [reduced] indeed but at the same time rendered so convenient 
by its being prised [packed in cask] for them & made ready for shipping 
that they now choose to ship their Tobacco, or if they sell in the country 
it will fetch a better price on acco’t of the quantities in a few hands & the 
Despatch it gives together with the clear wighted [?] of the Proprietor, & 
if this better price is now given for the public Tobacco wch were lately so 
firmly established in bad credit the Planter will of course hold out as 
long as he can to be on a footing with the Officer; this will in some measure 
acct for the great prices given in Maryland & weh appear so incredible to 
you.%5 


Another problem bothered Marylanders and was unsettled by the act of 
1747. It concerned the grading of the leaf. Cunliffe and Sons, the London 
employers of Callister, complained several times of mixing all qualities in the 
same cask. Callister saw no remedy, stating that even though the trader remained 
at the warehouse when the tobacco was being inspected, the inspectors were not 
inclined to separate the leaves except the good from the bad. They seldom were 
capable enough and “little to be relied on,” Callister added. The planter could 
not be expected to separate the leaves by grade unless it paid off in money, which 
was not the case at the time. In a short year, packed tobacco carried some poor 
quality because “the Planter & Inspector will have a fellow feeling” in not elimin- 
ating much of the planter’s crop.** Wyckoff observes, however, that this problem 
of mixing grades was not a general problem in Maryland because there were 
in most shipments only two types of tobacco, the Maryland Oronoco and the 
Virginia sweet scented. Except along the border of the two colonies there was 
little chance of mixing. ““Thus public inspection and classification in the colonial 
period came to mean the separation of the good leaf from the bad with at times 
a three-grade basis of best, good, and unmerchantable. . . . When it is realized 
that tentative official public standards for tobacco in this country were not 
completed until 1922 and an official federal grading service not established earlier 
than 1930, the progress of the Maryland planters was not discouraging.”** The 
effort to establish adequate prices, which depended upon solving the problems 
of surplus production and the maintenance of quality, plagued Maryland colonists 
throughout the Colonial period as it has in recent years. Tobacco was basic for 
the Colony, just as it is today for Southern Maryland and parts of the south. 

Tobacco was in fact, the most important staple produced in Maryland, al- 
though a relatively small amount was raised on the Eastern Shore. It was the 
only product grown for profit, with an annual average of about 25,320 hogsheads 
grown for export. The low price for tobacco kept the province from becoming 
prosperous. There was a slight increase in prices toward the close of the Royal 
Period in Maryland. This gave great hope to Marylanders and the improved 
method for collecting duties on tobacco in England was also encouraging.*® 


Naval Stores—Whereas Maryland was little interested in the exploitation 
of her natural resources, fur and fish, or in raising foodstuffs, there was a 
different attitude toward naval stores. English statesmen encouraged their pro- 
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duction so as to prevent the necessity of buying them from foreign and possibly 
hostile countries. Maryland was early reported suitable for the growth of hemp 
and flax, and pitch and tar could be obtained easily from the neighboring 
woods. In 1664, the English government directed that hemp, pitch, and tar be 
brought into the kingdom customs free for five years in order to encourage its 
production. Maryland passed laws in 1671, 1683, and 1688, to encourage the 
growth of hemp and flax, but little came of it. Toward the end of the century, 
with England at war with France, renewed efforts were launched by English 
officials to obtain naval stores from the colonies. As surveys were made in 
America, the Maryland Assembly announced several times that if due notice 
should be given the colony could furnish in large quantities masts of all kinds, 
yards, bowsprits, tar, knees, pipe staves and barrel staves.*® Governor Nicholson 
emphasized the same possiblity in 1695. In 1704, one Andrew Tonnard, a ship- 
wright from Deptford, proposed to Governor Seymour that sawyers should be 
secured from England and shipyards erected in Maryland to build fourth-rate 
ships for the navy, thus utilizing the timber stores of Maryland. Nothing came 
of this, although Seymour seemed to recognize the advantage of Maryland for 
the production of naval stores. He sent Tonnard’s suggestions to the Lords of 
Trade and pointed out that the lower Eastern Shore was most suitable for 
making tar and pitch. Worn-out tobacco fields, he felt, could be adapted to 
hemp growth. Gerald Slye, who offered to supply England with naval stores 
from Maryland, observed that “Virginia and Maryland can Supply their 
Majesties with Pitch, Tar, and deal Plank but New England much better be- 
cause of the Infinite number of Pine trees that Country affords, tho’ masts 
and bolesprites Virginia and Maryland can supply with better than New England 
the Land being richer the trees are much bigger and taller and the rivers more 
convenient to take them in, and for the rest of the Species the land will pro- 
duce the best of Hemp and theres Oak enough, and if the charge of bringing 
it for England be thought too great, if men of War be order’d to be built there 
that charge will be saved and they may be built for half the charge that they may 
be built for in England; and if incouragement be given Trades-men nor labourers 
will not be wanting.’’*? Despite all the encouragement given, Maryland’s part 
in furnishing naval stores was never great and the scheme to make the colony a 
source of naval stores was generally a failure during the Royal Period. 


Imports—In conformity with England’s general plan and as prescribed spe- 
cifically in the Navigation acts, most of Maryland’s imports came from England 
and consisted of clothing and other such necessaries. There was, however, 
some importation of continental and Asiatic goods, shipped for the most part 
via England where duties were collected on them. 

Morriss describes the inventory of the estate of Madam Henrietta Lloyd of 
Talbot County, made in the year 1697. This inventory, like others from the 
older parts of the province, shows that many Marylanders were greatly beyond 
the frontier stage. Countless luxury items were imported for the comfort of the 
more settled and prosperous families. Madam Lloyd possessed a sizeable stock 
of furniture, bedding, linen, woollen goods, and personal clothing. There 
were many ells of English canvas, crocas, dowlas, ozenbrig, and kersey, with 
a plentiful supply of pins, needles, thimbles, tape, buttons, and so on. 

Imported were great varieties of farm utensils, carpenters’ tools, servants’ 
clothing, coarse woollen goods, shoes, and hats. Her house contained fifteen 
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beds or mattresses, most of them with hangings and furnishings, eight looking- 
glasses, and numerous chairs, chests of drawers, and carpets. Madam Lloyd had 
accumulated a stock of foreign linen, including twelve table-cloths of varying 
qualities, eight dozen and three napkins, twenty-six pairs of sheets, and ten pairs 
of pillow cases (or “pillowberes” as they were called at the time). A stylish 
dresser, Madam Lloyd possessed no less than eleven gowns and petticoats, some 
of them silk and satin, one mantle, three coats, three pairs of stays, nine pairs 
of shoes, five pairs of silk stockings, and four headdresses as well as many smaller 
articles of clothing and a pearl necklace.*! 

Her complete outfit was worth £86.158.6d., not a small sum for a woman 
exiled in the colonies. But great ladies of Madame Lloyd’s stature required elabo- 
rate layouts. The importation of British and foreign manufactures was the only » 
way to acquire them. Less important families also made almost exclusive use 
of foreign products. Major Robert King of Somerset County left an estate valued 
at £629, consisting largely of imported furniture, household goods, and various 
kinds of hardware.*” 

The importation of British manufactures was not accidental. It was planned 
by British authorities. Maryland, dominated by royal policy, fell into line and 
legislation for the creation of Maryland industries was usually stifled. Con- 
temporary testimony indicates, however, that Maryland industries could hardly 
have reached considerable proportions. Like Virginia at this time, Maryland was 
committed to the cultivation of tobacco. As one authority puts it: 


In this province [Maryland], as well as in that of Virginia, the planters 
live mostly in separate situations and not in towns, for the convenience of 
the great numbers of rivers, and creeks and in-lets of the great Bays of 
Chesapeak and Delawar, whereby they so easily convey their tobacco to 
the ships: so that in neither of those colonies are there as yet any towns of 
considerable bulk or importance. For the greater planters have generally 
storehouses within themselves, for all kinds of necessaries brought from 
Great Britain, not only for their own consumption, but likewise for sup- 
plying the lesser planters and their servants, etc._And, whilst that kind of 
economy continues, there can be no prospect of towns becoming considerable 
in either province; which is so far a benefit to their mother country, as with- 
out towns, wherein home manufactures and handicrafts are generally first 
propagated, they must continue to be supplied from Britain with cloathing, 


furniture, tools, delicacies, etc.** 


There was a small amount of manufacturing in Maryland. In 1713 the Coun- 
cil petitioned the British Board of Trade for relief from poverty, asserting that 
had not some domestic manufacturing taken place “they would have Suffered 
very much for want of Necessary Cloathing, which too many, not so carefull, 
and Industrious have wofully Experienced.” Of special interest is the fact that 
most of this domestic manufacturing was confined to the Eastern Shore. Hugh 
Jones wrote to England in 1698 that “We have little or no woollen or Linnen 
manufactures... (Except what is done in Somerset County over the Bay) be- 
cause we are yearly supplied from England with necessaries.” Governor Nichol- 
son stated that “Somerset County in this province (into which, about ro or II 
years past came 6 or 700 of ye Scotch-Irish from Ireland) doth allredy well nigh 
cloth ymselves, and others: and ye next County learns of ym.’#* The Eastern 
Shore was so isolated that it was mandatory that many of her necessaries be manu- 
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factured on the scene. Sir Thomas Lawrence in 1695 stated that because few ships 
went to the Eastern Shore the colonists there had almost stopped growing tobacco, 
and were turning to manufacturing instead. Though exaggerated greatly, it 
indicates the trend from tobacco growing. Emphasis would be on grain pro- 
duction, however, and not on manufacturing for many years to come. 

The development of the iron mines at the head of the Chesapeake Bay was 
commenced about 1730, but during the royal period there was no manufacturing 
of real significance and none that caused immediate anxiety even to the most 
zealous royal governor, says Morriss. There is no record of exports of Maryland 
manufactures. Exports in general were confined to those products desired by 
England. Great Britain supplied Maryland with white labor, the trade in in- 
dentured servants making up a sizable part of the importations. The chief com- 
modities received from foreign countries, re-exported from the home country to 
Maryland in English ships, were Negroes from Africa and island wines. The 
latter was a steady but always minor feature of colonial trade. From other 
British possessions came chiefly West Indian products—rum, sugar, and molasses, 
and very small quantities of food-stufts. Morriss concludes that taken “all in all, 
the British imports were so varied in kind and so extensive in amount that they 
well nigh precluded the necessity of drawing upon other sources.’”*° 

Shipbuilding—The Eastern Shore, not importing as much from England and 
Europe as did the Western Shore, looked more to coastal trade and in order to ex- 
pedite the same turned to a fair amount of ship-building. Usually it is thought that 
Marylanders owned few or no vessels of their own, but the British Naval Office 
Lists show this to be inaccurate. Between 1689 and 1701, for instance, at least eighty 
boats were listed from Maryland, three of them over 100 tons and the largest 
of 200 tons. In 1697 when the sheriffs of the colony were directed to return lists 
of all shipping built, being built, or owned in their counties, and of all seafaring 
men, the investigation showed these results: In Somerset County—4 ships, 12 
sloops, 12 shallops, and 2 seafaring men. In Cecil County—1 brigantine, 1 sloop, 
6 shallops, and no seafaring men. In Dorchester County—3 brigantines, 6 sloops, 
3 shallops, and no seafaring men. In Kent County—4 ships, 1 owned in England; 
1 brigantine; 5 sloops; 1 shallop; and 35 seafaring men. In Talbot County—6 
pinks, 2 brigantines, 5 ships, 19 sloops, 7 shallops, and 6 seafaring men. “The East- 
ern Shore counties were more concerned in ship-building and in the coast trade 
than those of the Western Shore because they exported comparatively little tobac- 
co to England.”** Actually, about three-fifths of the ships, sloops, and shallops 
built in Maryland were constructed on the Eastern Shore. 

Names of ships and boats were loosely used during this early period. “At the 
outset there was a distinction between boats and ships, the first classification 
covered water craft moved by oars or poles or a small sail, generally in leneth 
under twenty-five feet and of less than thirty tons burden, and used essentially 
in inland waters or protected coastal trade. Under the heading of ‘boats’ were 
flat boats, barges, shallops, sloops, and the smaller sizes of brigantines, barks 
(barques), and ketches.’’47 


The following definitions, compiled by Wyckoff were taken from the stand- 
ard eighteenth century reference on ships:* 


Ship: “a general name given by seamen to the first rank of vessels which are 
navigated on the ocean.” 


Bark: a general name given to small ships, usually square sterned and with 
two or three masts. 
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Brig or Brigantine: a merchant ship with two masts, square rigged like a 
ship’s fore-and-main-masts, but carrying also on her main-mast a lower fore-and- 
aft sail with a gaff and boom. 

Fly boat: “a fast sailing vessel” of some 40 tons, but other records showed 
burdens of over 100 tons. 

Hagboat: “a kind of vessel formerly used both as a man-of-war, and in the 
timber and coal trade... ‘a huge vessel... built chiefly to fetch great masts.’ ” 

Keichy 2a Weasel oeeish two ates viz., the main-mast and mizen-mast, 
and usually from 100-250 ton burthen.” 

Pink: a ship with a very narrow or round stern, orginally a small coasting 
and fishing vessel, flat bottomed and with bulging sides. 

Pinnace: “a small vessel, navigated with oars and sails, having generally two 
masts which are rigged like those of a schooner, (i.e.) whose main-sail and fore- 
sail are suspended from gaffs reaching from the mast toward the stern; and 
stretched out below by booms.” Often used as a tender. 

Schooner: although this was an eighteenth century vessel, the rigging was 
used at times in the previous periods (see pinnace) and was a well-known type. 
“A small boat with two masts, fore-and-aft rigged.” 

Shallop: “a sort of large boat with two masts, and usually rigged like a 
schooner.” 

Snow: “Generally the largest of all two-masted vessels.” 

Sloop: “a small one-masted, fore-and-aft rigged vessel... having a job-stay 
and standing bowsprit, square sterned.” 

In a letter to the Lords of Trade and Plantation on June 23, 1708, Governor 
Seymour wrote that there had been “some good ships built here, as the Elizabeth 
of Leverpoole, of near 400 tons, the Factor of Bytheford of near the same burthen, 
the St. Quintin and divers others, by the merchants in England, besides some few 
brigantines and sloops, not above a dozen in all, by the inhabitants, whose trade 
is confined to the W. Indies and Azores. The Countrey are naturally inclined 
to building vessells, and the natives take it upon themselves very readily. But 
France she many of these ships, said Seymour, and uER: was difficulty pro- 
curing “sailes, rigging and ironworks.*® 

Morriss has concluded that although there was some illegal trading, the Eng- 
lish authorities were so zealous that breaches of the Navigation Acts and the sev- 
eral colonial acts were comparatively rare. The same authority further asserts 
that there was absolutely no traceable connection between the people of Mary- 
land and any of the notorious pirates of the seventeenth century, and that none 
of the pirates frequented the colony. 


2. Errorts AY DIVERSIFICATION IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


It was not until the eighteenth century was well under way that any great 
attention was focused upon diversification of the Maryland economy. Prior to 
1730, except for the tobacco industry, Maryland exported only a few articles 
such as a small amount of naval stores, sassafras, and furs to England and food 
and timber to the Barbadoes. In 1730, however, diversification was accorded a real 
impetus when William Parks of Annapolis printed a poem of considerable length, 
entitled “Sotweed Redivivus: Or the Planters Looking-Glass. In Burlesque 
View. Calculated for the Meridian of Maryland.” Written by Ebenezer Cooke, 
it was a somewhat humorous argument for the economic improvement of Mary- 
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land. It urged the limitation of tobacco planting and the substitution of general 
industry and commerce.®*? In his preface Cooke declared: 


“Its industry, and not a nauseous weed, 

Must cloath the Naked, and the Hungry feed. 
Correct these Errors length of time have made, 
Since the first Scheme of Government was laid 
In Maryland, for propagating Trade 

Will never flourish, till we learn to sound 
Great Britain’s channel and in cash abound.” 


He urged the drainage of the country, and the planting of grain, hemp, 
flax, rice and cotton. 


“Next, may their Industry be seen 

In Pastures fat, and Meadows green, 
Where Sheep and Cattle manure Ground, 
In mighty numbers shou’d abound. 

The Hides will for their grazing pay, 
And wool misfortunes keep in play. 


Merchants then of ev’ry Sort 

And mariners will here resort, 
When they hear Money circulates, 
Within our Towns and City Gates.” 


The last line is a plea for a circulating medium of exchange other than tobacco. 
Cooke also argued that Maryland should export produce in its own ships, for the 
building of which abundant materials were at hand. 


“Nothing is wanting to compleat 
It for the Sea, a Trading Fleet 
But Industry and Resolution.” 


“Can ne’er think to grow Rich and Great 
But by an Independent State, 

Or hope to thrive, unless we try, 

With coin as Wings abroad to fly. 

We then about the World might roam, 

See how our Staple sells at Home; 
Barbadoes and Jamacia drain; 

Bring hither from the mines of Spain, 
Moidores, Pistoles, and Cobbs, full Weight; 
The very best of Spanish Plate.” 


And if these coins tended to leave Maryland they could be limited in their 
circulation by legislative action. 
Industry, said Cooke, was the essential thing. He advised the planter: 


“Begin, be bold, old Horace cries, 

And bravely venture to be wise. 

In vain he on the Brook Side stands, 

With Shoes and Stockings in his Hands; 
Waiting ’till all the Stream be past and gone, 
That runs (alas! ), and ever will run on.” 
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Actually, a series of laws was more tangible evidence of interest in diversifi- 
cation during this period. The Assembly provided bounties for hemp production 
in 1727, for the manufacture of linen cloth, in 1731, 1740, and 1744; and for the 
encouragement of mining enterprises, an act of 1732 exempted white men work- 
ing at iron production from attending the musters or assisting in building highways 
or roads. In 1742 a petitioner, seeking to set up a copper works, had a law passed 
that released from tax payment and militia and road duty any experienced workers 
he would bring to the colony.®! A report of 1732, based on material supplied by 
the Legislature, mentioned additional items of trade such as iron, furs, staves, 
lumber, and food stuffs including grain, flour, bread, beef, and pork. These goods 
went to the West Indies, Madeira, and Lisbon, in exchange for rum, sugar, 
molasses, and wine. There was some ship-building, some manufacture of textiles, 
but the high wages of free labor, two shillings a day and “diet,” seriously dis- 
couraged the growth of hemp and the overland transportation of lumber. British 
restrictions on the importation of salt from Europe discouraged an export trade 
in fish, and the British import duties combined with high costs of labor seriously 
retarded the iron industry. This report credited to Maryland 16 sloops, two 
snows, and one ship, with all but 1 sloop and the two snows Maryland-built. The 
Province had 100 seafaring men.®? In 1749, Governor Ogle, in the third of his 
terms as governor, outlined Maryland’s trade for English officials. It was not 
a great deal different than it had been in 1732. There was more shipping, with 
200 ships engaged in the tobacco trade. These totalled about 12,000 tons, with 
about 4,000 seamen employed. There were, said Ogle, not over 50 Maryland 
vessels manned by about 400 seamen. This is still a 300 per cent increase over 
1732. This report listed salt, from the Portugese Islands, for which lumber and 
provisions were traded. Many iron mines were listed, several of them rated very 
good. There were eight furnaces to make pig iron, and nine forges to make bar 
iron. Evidence of copper veins existed, but as yet no progress had been made in 
locating it.°* 

Other diversification followed in this period, but it did not amount to a 
great deal. Governor Sharpe made reports in 1756 and 1761, mentioning a 
few cargoes of flaxseed sent to Ireland. He reported about 60 Maryland-owned 
vessels, totaling about 2,000 tons and employing 480 men. The war reduced this 
number to about half. Carrying the tobacco to England were about 180 vessels 
totalling 10,000 tons and about 3,600 men.** The amount of Maryland shipping 
in her own bottoms was increasing at a fairly rapid rate. 

The Eastern Shore offered an interesting picture during this period. Sold 
on the urgency of diversification earlier than the rest of Maryland, its residents 
were raising large amounts of wheat and Indian corn and shipping it to the West 
Indies.°> A French Traveller, writing of his observations on the Eastern Shore, 
confirmed this development and added that “tobacco Does not answer at all 
and is but little Cultivated on this [side of] the Bay.”°* A great change was 
indeed coming over the Eastern Shore. Oxford, the leading tobacco port on the 
Eastern Shore in the first part of the eighteenth century, was declining. Along 
with Annapolis and later with the rapidly growing Baltimore (settled in 1729), 
Oxford had reigned supreme. It is hard to believe that a town which in 1750 was 
the chief port of entry for the Eastern Shore could become so commercially 
unimportant today. Jeremiah Banning in 1793, referring to Oxford as “the now 
poor, forlorn and deserted town,” related how it had earlier been “the most com- 
mercial port in Maryland.”®* He continued: 
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In those days, Talbot County afforded but very few stores. Easton (then 
called the Courthouse) not one. Seven or eight large ships, at one time, hath 
frequently been seen laying at Oxford, completing their lading. It was no 
uncommon thing to despatch a ship of 500 hogshead of tobacco in one fort- 
night after their arrival. At that time tobacco did not undergo a public 
inspection as now—men skilled in that article were employed by the merchants 
(and who were called receivers) to view, weigh and give receipts to the 
planters. After which vessels were sent to collect it, when it underwent a 
repacking and priseing preparatory to shipping.°® 


The Maryland trade in 1750, consisting chiefly of tobacco exportation, was 
in the hands of a few great English merchants. Each of these houses had an agent 
or factor in one or more of the Maryland ports of entry. Foster Cunliffe & Sons 
of Liverpool had stores at Oxford, their headquarters, and at Chestertown, Cam- 
bridge, Head of Wye, and Crumpton in Kent County. At Cambridge Mr. 
William Fishwick kept the store. Mr. John Hanmer presided at Chestertown (then 
called “Newtown”) and Mr. John Eccleston over the store at Crumpton (then 
called “Townside”). Cunliffe, in April, 1744, bought eighteen acres of land from 
William Comegys and his wife Ann, adjoining their home at Crumpton on the 
Kent County side of the Chester River. It was on this land that the store was 
built and a ferry established from it over the Chester River. The underfactors 
were moved from one place to another at the discretion of their employers.”® 
Other factors or storekeepers at this time were Alderman Gildart, who was estab- 
lished also at Oxford; Anthony Bacon, brother of Rev. Thomas Bacon, who 
formed a co-partnership in 1748 with James Dickinson, and had a “great store 
at Dover on Choptank.” Henry Callister, about whom much will follow, re- 
ported a Mr. Banks as a merchant near Head of Wye. In a letter of August 5, 
1747, he gave the names of several persons apparently having stores—Bennett, 
Brown, Nicols, R. Goldsborough, and J. Goldsborough. Callister said “Bennett 
will have a store at Wye-town, another at home. R. Lloyd and E. Lloyd 
have only goods for their families. Mrs. R. Lloyd says they are cursed dear; so 
are P. Emerson’s.” The records of Queen Anne’s County indicate the existence 
of a commercial firm or company in 1756 composed of Richard Lloyd, Edward 
Lloyd, and William Anderson. On October 4, 1750 Callister mentioned new firms 
in his neighborhood. One, called Anderson Company, had as members W. 
Anderson of London, Mr. Robert Morris and Mr. J. Hanmer of Maryland. Their 
store, eight miles from Callister’s at the Head of Wye, had Mr. Jonathan Nichols 
as factor. Callister hinted that Morris and Hanmer, chief factors for the Cun- 
liffes, were operating this store and another at Dover clandestinely, without the 
knowledge or consent of their principals.®° 

Other firms also located at strategic points. These trading concerns were 
the foundation of Maryland’s commercial greatness; their promoters amassed 
fortunes and acquired titles and left great traditions of their enterprise and 
adventurous spirit in the fields of trade.*! In the important decade of 1740-1750, 
the Cunliffes had as their chief factor Robert Morris, father of the celebrated 
Robert Morris of Philadelphia, financier of the Revolution. The elder Robert 
Morris was an important figure, in his own right, however, not only in Talbot 
County but in the entire Colony. Banning described him in glowing terms: 


ce 
. 


. this gentleman was one of those instances out of many to evince, 
that it is not always necessary to be high born and educated to become a 
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conspicuous character.—His great natural abilities o’erleaped every other 
deficiency. As a mercantile genius, companion and bon vivant, he was in- 
comparable. If he had any public point to carry he defeated all opposition. 
He gave birth to the inspection law on tobacco—and carried it—though op- 
posed by a powerful party. He was the first who introduced the mode of 
keeping accounts in money, instead of so many pounds of tobacco. 

He was a steady, sincere and warm friend, where he made professions, and 
had a hand ever open and ready to relieve real distress. At repartee, he bore 
down all before him. His greatest foibles, that of a haughty and overbearing 
carriage, perhaps a too vindictive spirit, and to this may be added an extreme 
Severity COmisiseLvatlts.),. 5.707 


From many sources comes testimony that he was the “most accomplished 
factor (without exception) of all Maryland.” But it is of his assistant, Henry 
Callister, that more is known. Although he came to Maryland as an indentured 
servant, he sprang from a good armor-bearing family in the Isle of Man. He seems 
to have been an attractive personality, judging from the tenor of his letters. His 
indenture did not seem to cause any inconvenience to him in Maryland. He 
moved in the best circles, becoming friendly with numerous Bozmans, Golds- 
boroughs, Emersons, and Trippes. He was well educated in the rudiments, a 
French scholar, a student of the classics and of science, history, geography, and 
economics, proficient in botany and bird lore and talented on several musical 
instruments. ®? 

In Europe during the decade of 1740 to 1750 the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession was raging, and as one consequence the French and English were fighting 
it out wherever they met throughout the world. Maryland’s part in this struggle 
is very interesting and will be related subsequently. For the present, however, it 
must be stated that Maryland planters were greatly affected by this war, especially 
on the Eastern Shore where it meant the virtual end of the tobacco trade. Calli- 
ster’s letters give much insight into the problem created, for he was engaged in 
the buying and selling of tobacco. Maryland’s chief tobacco was Oronoco, a 
heavy, dark, strong flavored leaf extremely unpopular in England. Most of it 
was sold to France, being in demand by the French East India Company, a royal 
monopoly. As a monopoly, the French company was represented in England by 
a single buyer who could and did play one English merchant off against another, 
forcing the price of tobacco very low. As early as 1728 this was a great burden on 
both planter and seller. English merchants in that year therefore formed an 
association, the object of which was to name an average price, three pence per 

ound, below which tobacco would not be sold to the French agent.“ The 
merchants failed to hold together as agreed, however, and once again the French 
agent had them at his will. The merchants, receiving a remission on the duty on 
tobacco re-exported to France, had some alleviation. The planter, however, had 
none and on the Eastern Shore at least, tobacco growth seemed doomed. Long 
wars with France, within five years of each other, ended all trade except that 
carried on by smugglers. The wars brought an even earlier extinction to Eastern 
Shore tobacco growth. Tobacco could not long hold its place against a small 
market in England, a closed market in France, and the high insurance brought on 
by French privateers. The Eastern Shore planter therefore began to turn toward 
grain, but not before many planters and merchants had been ruined economically. 

There had been constant conflict between the factor and the planters, for 
obvious reasons. Callister said he had to reject half a man’s crop at times and 
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give him a very low price for the other half. This did not win friends. Planters 
thought he was a hard bargainer, which no doubt he was. He thought them a 
lazy, shiftless, unreliable lot, some of whom were manageable, he says, only by 
“much dissimulation if not downright lying.” “It’s a sad thing,” Callister wrote, 
“to hear the Planters cursing us continually .. . We advise ’em to curse the 
King of France, they'll do that readily, but at the same time it does not lessen 
their spleen agt. us, but we have the advantage of them & our shot seems to take 
place while theirs fly over our heads. But I am sure it will not hold long, for they 
must be forced to leave off making Tobacco.” Callister was most emphatic in 
the remark, “I never knew a good honest Marylander that was not got by a 
merchant.’’®& 

The effort of the tobacco merchants and their factors to survive may be 
followed in the career of Callister. When his terms of indenture had been ful- 
filled, he agreed to become Morris’ assistant for a year, starting in February, 1747. 
He wrote to one of his brothers that he had agreed to remain, on a yearly basis 
“for I have enough of bonds,” at £35 and the “privilege of 4 hhds. of Tobo. 
portage.” He mentioned that ten pounds in America would go as far as forty 
in England. Then, he disclosed his future hope: “As to the head place here, it 
is a place of great profit indeed, & I without doubt must expect to succeed to it, 
but while it is filled by the persons now in it | am quite satisfied & very well.” 
He was loyal not only to Morris but also to the Cunliffes and enjoyed an excellent 
reputation with them. They decided to place him in charge of a new store at 
Head of Wye. There he established his firm solidly despite the presence of much 
competition. He was bothered, however, by “Fevers and Agues” at Head of Wye. 
Here he married Sarah Trippe, daughter of Henry Trippe II. They had six 
children. The only boy died in infancy, and three of the daughters either died in 
youth or remained single. Daughter Margaret married John M. Kennedy and 
became the Mother of a line of naval officers by that name, while Elizabeth 
Emerson married St. George Peale, brother of Charles Willson Peale the artist, 
and had two children who died unmarried. 

Callister said his trade was as good as that of anybody in Maryland except his 
masters. He had bought £100 sterling worth of furniture “at one slap” for his 
home, and was receiving a salary of £40 a year, the free portage of 4 hogsheads 
of tobacco a year, and the privilege of £100 private trade a year and the right 
to take what goods he needed from the store at prime cost. He still complained, 
however, that he had been in Maryland eight years and was not worth a groat. 
In 1750 Robert Morris died from the wadding of a gun fired in his honor as he 
left the side of a full laden, homeward bound ship of the fleet of Foster Cunliffe 
& Sons. It had struck him in the arm and wounded him so severely that he died a 
few days later. His death was a great blow to Maryland trade and to Oxford in 
particular. Upon his death John Hanmer succeeded to the Oxford factorship 
and Callister was promoted to Hanmer’s place in charge of the Chester River 
Store near Crumpton. Of his three or four years at that location there is little 
information. In July, 1751, he did record that “Tobacco 1s damned dear now.” 
In 1754 Callister went back to Oxford as chief factor of the firm which by the 
death of Foster Cunliffe had become Sir Ellis Cunliffe & Brother. He remained 
busy for the firm but also on his own behalf. 

To indicate the decline in the tobacco industry, an inventory of the stock of 
Messrs. Cunliffe at Oxford, taken by Callister in October, 1756, showed items of 
3436 bushels of wheat in the granaries and only 7 hogsheads of tobacco in the 
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warehouse. The former was valued at three shillings and six pence currency per 
bushel and the latter at three pence currency per pound.® 

About the year 1758, in the midst of the French and Indian War, the Cunliffes 
decided to withdraw from a trade that was decreasing rapidly. Their store at 
Oxford had been typical of those operated by factors. In 1756 it carried a 
variety of textiles. There were plushes, velvets, linens, India goods such as chintzes, 
calicoes, cambrics, and ginghams, and German and Irish osnaburg and sail canvas. 
One could also buy petticoats, draperies, counterpanes, blankets, and rugs. There 
was a great variety of hardware and other manufactures, such as hats, shoes, 
gloves, saddles for men and women, paint, rope, rum, stationery, mariners’ equip- 
ment, window glass, ammunition, and many other items. The stock was worth 
about £2500 sterling plus £1000, Maryland currency. Such stores extended 
credit, hoping to receive payment at the end of each year. 

There were independent merchants who competed against the factors of 
the English houses. They handled tobacco and usually all that the factors handled. 
Exports other than tobacco were normally the business of the independent mer- 
chant like Thomas Ringgold of Chestertown. On the Eastern Shore where tobacco 
culture was dying and grain production becoming important, the independent 
merchant was replacing the factor by the time of the Revolution.” 

Callister, in a memorandum, “Calculation of the Costs of 100 hhds. Tobo. 
ready for Shipping, Maryland, 1747,” had early explained some of the adversities 
of the factor for large English houses. Whereas they had considerable advantage 
over the country merchant because of their large stocks of goods, they were not 
as close as the country merchant to the people. Callister also showed that the 
very size of an English firm, like the Cunliffes, could involve a disadvantage. It 
sometimes cost his firm one-fifth or even one-third of the purchase price for 
transporting tobacco from the plantation to his store. Expenses of rolling, lighter- 
age, storage, the factor’s salary, and the cost of hiring a horse and boy were 
heavier for a large concern because of a wider area served. A planter who could 
ship his own tobacco avoided such costs.7! And the factor, often turning down 
as much as one-third of the planters’ tobacco because of poor quality, naturally 
aroused the bitterness of the planter. Callister stated that the planters could not 
understand that good heavy tobacco deserved extra prices, nor that distant and 
barren lands and long hauls must cut their profit. To cope with the situation, 
Callister looking back in 1762 said that “A man of business must have a good 
share of devil in him . . . he must not be obstinately just; he must be subtile as 
well as supple; he must rob Peter to pay Paul, without the wiles of the serpent, 
the innocence of the Dove would be betrayed and crushed. I believe for all 
this, that a steady perseverance would in the end be crowned with success: But 
while the grass grows the stud starves.”7? Unhappily, Callister and the Cunliffes 
did not part the best of friends. Wroth best explains it: “The American factor, 
invested with a great deal of responsibility and given a free hand by the necessi- 
ties of the case often grew to be quite a personage in the trade, a condition not 
always pleasing to his employers.”’73 

Callister bought the Cunliffes’ store and plantation at Townside, lying on both 
sides of the Chester River, in Kent and Queen Anne’s counties. Noting a tem- 
porary rise in the price of tobacco, he went into the trade with his whole capital, 
opening another store in Queen Anne’s County. But affairs did not go well. 
Tobacco prices fell again; he could not get credit from England where his friends 
were naturally cautious about supporting a declining business. He could not buy 
tobacco at a low enough price to make his profit. He became involved in a 
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series of petty lawsuits, and then grew bitter and began to visit his calamities on 
his neighbors. He described the people of Kent County as “more knaves than 
fools,” and at another time said that all “trade is at a stand but that of Lawyers 
and hogstealers.”’ Things got worse and worse and his reference to some saddlery 
which he was trying to sell shows his temper: “I have that damn’d article the 
sadlery still on my hands. I cannot hear from the Scoundrel I sold the whole to, 
and I care not much if the first news should be that he is hanged, unless he can 
give a better account of himself than my experience will justify.” 

In 1761, almost at the end of his rope, he wrote a letter to Governor Horatio 
Sharpe of Maryland, in which he spoke of a “visible decline of the trade wherein 
I am embarked.”"+ Planters had not been encouraged by the high prices of 1759, 
and in the following years put in almost no tobacco. In 1761, he said, they raised 
scarcely more than one hogshead to a planter which had to be divided among 
many merchants angling for their product. He was in a dying trade. “Losses by 
land & by water, in cattle & by mortality, by thieves, runaways, debtors, unfaith- 
ful servants, bad neighbors etceteras” were consuming his little fortune. After 
sinking nearly £2000 sterling, he quit: “T have forever shut up shop and begin 
to look down to the earth,” he wrote on December 19, 1762. He explained in 
a letter to his brother that before he left the Cunliffes he joined with others in 
the purchase of a fine schooner, fitted out for the West Indies, which was “taken 
into Martinico and never returned.” Buying Townside, as pointed out, Callister 
related that “My situation was fine, my credit fresh and flourishing, every view 
favourable. But the evil genius of the Colonies had set off. Every honest fair 
trader fail’d more or less, on my right hand and on my left; I floated with the 
stream and before I gained a penny, I sunk about two thousand guineas. I paid 
off all my debts in Maryland, but never shall receive those due to me. As soon 
as I perceived for certain that it was impossible to stand it, I invited my English 
Creditors and yet two years wasted past before I could obtain a composition. . . . 
I almost stopped the mouth of one with goods to the amount of about 13 or £1500 
Sterling -uennNt length powers came in, and I resigned myself and my whole 
estate, real and personal; in consequence of my cander & integrity, they gave me 
a very humain composition, and agreed to aquit me on the security of a sum 
exquel to about 500 guineas.” 

Callister tried to make a comeback. He sold Townside for about half its 
value, built a home on his plantation across the Chester River in Queen Anne’s 
County, and made an unsuccessful effort to secure appointment as Sheriff of 
Kent County. He hesitatingly accepted appointment by Governor Sharpe as 
Justice of the Peace for the County. He resigned, however, in the following year. 
His plantation of 500 acres was little more than a mile south of Crumpton and 
had been bought in 1751 from John Woodall and his wife Elizabeth. The property 
was called “Sandy Hurst” and the beginning boundary stone was at the junction 
of the Chester River with the Red Lion Branch of that river. Callister bought 
another tract of 1,000 acres, called the “Pearl,” from Col. William Goldsborough 
and his wife, Henrietta Maria.*® 

Callister died sometime in the mid-1760s. His story, in a sense, was the story 
of the economic life of the Eastern Shore for that period. Tobacco culture was 
on the way out; the adjustment to another economy was in the making, although 
with much difficulty. The fact that the Cunliffes decided to withdraw from the 
Eastern Shore was indicative that affairs were in a rather low state, economically 


speaking. 
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3. TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION, 1720-1765 


Agencies of transportation and communication, like money, are “lubricants in 
the machinery of trade.”"" It is essential in any study of a region to know how 
people transported themselves and their goods, how they contacted one another, 
how they went about the business of general communication. 





(Photos by Perry-Pix, Salisbury) 


Old Drawbridge to Jersey Island, Crisfield 


An Act of 1704 laid down the system of road administration in Maryland. 
By this act, control of roads was placed in the counties. Each year the county 
court was to enumerate what routes were to be considered public roads, and 
appoint overseers for their superintendence. These overseers, with the exception 
of the county justices, were the only road officials. As many as fifty or sixty 
sometimes served a single county. They were to assume complete control over 
the maintenance of highways in their sections and to open any new roads that 
the county courts might order. Taxable men, with few exceptions, were to be 
summoned to work upon parts of the road as directed by the overseer. Failure 
to obey the summons might lead to a fine of one hundred pounds of tobacco for 
every laborer or his master. Overseers were paid nothing, but might be fined 
five hundred pounds of tobacco for neglect of duty. Their job was unpopular, 
requiring a lot of work and involving unpleasantness with neighbors over work 
on roads sometimes twenty miles from their homes and never or seldom used by 
them personally. Men of the upper class if appointed, petitioned to be relieved 
of the overseer’s job and sometimes succeeded. 
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Only the county court could authorize a change or extension in the roads, 
this usually following a petition by inhabitants after which the court would 
appoint a commission to make a study of the case and report back. Then, the 
court would take action. Many changes were made in roads, however, by residents 
of an area at their own expense without resort to the county. Roads so constructed 
or worked upon constituted a large part of the total mileage. Some of these roads 
were as well constructed as public roads; others were mere paths. A Cecil 
County petition spoke of a ferry much in use over the Susquehanna but lacking a 
direct road approaching it. There were only “small paths very difficult to 
strangers.” In another case in the same County, a “road or path” was spoken of 
as sufficient for “loaded carts and wagons.”*® 

There was no planned system to the Maryland network of roads. A road 
ran up each side of the bay, cutting across from the head waters or the ferry of 
one river to the head waters or ferry of the next, with branch roads running off 
into each of the many necks of land between the more important streams. Such 
geographical obstacles naturally made for a virtual maze of roads. The most 
important roads in the province were those forming the main line of travel 
between Philadelphia and V irginia. This line divided in Delaware and entered 
Maryland by two branches. One branch ran down the Eastern Shore, crossed the 
Elk River at Bohemia Manor, then ran to Frederick and Georgetown on the 
Sassafras River, to Chestertown on the Chester River, and either to Rock Hall 
or East Neck Island on the bay side of Kent County, where a boat was taken to 
Annapolis. This route was most frequently used. The other route reached Anna- 
polis around the head of the bay, running past the head of Elk River to North 
East, to the Susquehanna Ferry near Port Deposit—this being referred to as the 
King’s Road or the King’s Highway—thence to Joppa, Baltimore, and Annapolis. 

An integral part of the general system of roads were the portages that became 
of much use in the transportation of freight on the Fastern Shore. Land traffic 
was such that water was used as much as possible. Thus, whenever the head of 
a river flowing into the Chesapeake approached the head of a river flowing into 
the Delaware, traffic went up the one, across to the other by portage, and down 
the other river. The Maryland and Delaware peninsula abounded in such portages 
and much traffic on the Eastern Shore passed in this way. The northernmost 
portage was from the head of Elk River across to Christiania Bridge (Wilming- 
ton), a distance of about twelve miles. The most used of the portages was one 
from Cantwell’s Bridge at the head of Apoquinney Creek to Bohemia Landing 
on Elk River near present-day Elkton. Large ships could come up to both landings 
which were about eight miles apart. It was a haul of about fourteen miles from 
Fredericktown on the Sassafras River across to Cantwell’s Bridge. From Salisbury 
on Duck Creek, Delaware, there were portages across to both the Sassafras and 
the Chester River, each about thirteen miles distant. A less used portage was that 
in the middle of the peninsula between Choptank Bridge to the Motherkill, a 
distance of six or seven miles. Southward were three very greatly used portages: 
from the Nanticoke River to Broadkiln Creek, from the Nanticoke to Indian 
River, and from Snow Hill on the Pocomoke River to Sinepuxent Bay, in length 
about twelve miles, thirteen miles, and five miles respectively.” Much of the 
merchandise entering and leaving the Eastern Shore was over these various 
portages. 

Roads normally were designed to strike the shortest and best route to the 
great objective points—the church, the public landing, the county court, and 
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sometimes the mill. Petitions for opening roads in the counties usually indicated 
the major purpose of the new road, as in the following petition “To the Wor- 
shipful Court of Dorchester nowe sitting,” 


The Petition of us the Subscribers humbly sheweth that there is a certain 
large Neck bounding upon F ishing bay and running between firm Creek and 
raccoon Creek and running to Hunger River Chappell and a Considerable 
number of people living in it and we have no road to the Chappell or Else- 
where out of the said Neck we therefore humbly desire of Your Worships 
to grant us an Order to Clear a Road from the said Chappell into the said 
Neck and that the men living between the said two Creeks and the Chappell 
may be appointed to clear the said Road and further that Your Worships 
appoint one of those said Men Overseer of the said Road and Your Petitioners 
as in duty bound shall ever after pray.®° 


Road construction was not elaborate. Trees and undergrowth were cleared 
and an occasional bridge or causeway was constructed when necessary or when 
traffic warranted. The willingness of the people to construct new roads is rather 
indicative of the low cost of the same. A Queen Anne’s County petition says of 
a proposed new road that “as the road will not be above five miles long, it will 
be no expense.” Obviously, it was not difficult to have special favors rendered 
in road building. In Cecil County a new road was constructed “somewhat longer 
than the old” because the latter passed through a plantation that was “scarce of 
rail timber” and could not well afford to maintain fences. The little work and 
the readiness to make changes indicates the kind of highways that were produced. 
With the general prevalence of forests in colonial days, most roads ran through 
them. In 1788 Brissot de Warville said that from Wilmington “to the head of 
Elk you see but few plantations, you run through eight miles of woods, only 
meeting with a few log-houses, when you arrive at Henderson’s tavern, a very 
good inn, alone in the midst of vast forests.’ 

The care of roads varied in the different communities and under different 
overseers. Road administration was rarely efficient. The law said that roads 
should be cleared, well grubbed, at least twenty feet wide, and kept free of all 
trees that might fall across them. All roads to a ferry, court-house, church, the 
city of Annapolis, or the town of Oxford were to be marked by two notches 
cut into the trees at each side of the road. Where one road left another, dis- 
tinguishing notches or brandings were to be placed which told whether the road 
led to a church, ferry, court-house, or Oxford. If a road should run through old 
fields or a plantation, posts bearing these marks should be erected close enough 
to be visible from each other. Had this plan been more closely followed, travel 
would have been easier, but complaints were made that roads were not marked, 
not wide enough, not cleared, not grubbed, were grown up in bushes, were miry, 
or had trees blown across them. Augustine Herrman in a petition in 1775 said that 
“part of Delaware highway Road leading from Choptank to Delaware . . . being 
not only an Antient Way for Travellers but also the bounds of your Petitioners 
Bohemia Mannor has for some time been Neglected to be Cleared & is much 
stopped and Grown up to the prejudice of Travellers.”*? A Dorchester petition 
said the “Road that leads from Transquaking bridge to the Lower Bridge of 
Chicomacomico . . . is now tolerably well repaired,” but “the path that leads 
Down the Neck amongst us is so grown up with bushes and old trees blown down 
across the same and the heads of several Branches so wet and miry that a man and 
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horse can scarcely pass without great Danger in the winter.” Kent’s roads were 
reputed by Alexander Hamilton, however, as “exceeding good and even, but 
dusty in the summer, and deep in the winter season.” 

Swampy land and marshes posed great problems. Rolling tobacco hogsheads 
made it mandatory that roads be dry and that streams be bridged. Causeways 
were frequently built over the numerous swamps. Specifications for one of these 
across the marshes of Kent Narrows in Queen Anne’s County are preserved. 
It was to be thirteen feet wide at bottom, ten feet at top, and was to rise two and 
a half feet above the level of the marsh. Where necessary in soft and miry places, 
it was to be underlaid with poles or logs, and enough stakes were to be planted 
to keep them in place. This causeway, about a mile long, was to be constructed 
at the contract price of twelve thousand pounds of tobacco (about £50 sterling), 
with the county furnishing labor to haul the logs and poles. An Act of the Mary- 
land Assembly in 1753 required that mill owners building dams where roads had 
formerly passed should make the top of the dam twelve feet wide so that it might 
serve aS a causeway. This excused these mill owners from work on.any other part 
of the road. 

Construction of bridges had not been provided for by the law of 1704 and 
overseers were not competent to handle this aspect of road-building. Consequently, 
special contracts were drawn for this purpose and the expense was borne by the 
county levy. Small bridges between two counties were built by a joint commis- 
sion and the expense was divided.®® The colonists were not up to the engineering 
skill required for large crossings. Hence a system of ferries was provided and con- 
ducted with much efficiency for that day. The usual ferry consisted of a flat- 
bottomed scow, about eight feet by thirty, propelled back and forth by the 
ferryman’s pulling on a heavy rope stretched across the river. Baltimore County 
required that the rope be four and a half inches around. Other contracts required 
the scow to be well floored, and that it carry from three to six horses. Flat- 
bottomed, these boats could approach shore where a large apron or gang plank 
would allow horses and men to pass over to dry land. Mention sometimes is made 
of a causeway or even a wharf built to facilitate landing. 

Much sturdier and more commodious sailing boats were used to cross the 
Chesapeake Bay, where, of course, the ordinary rope-hauled ferry was imprac- 
ticable. Bay crossings were dangerous, especially when sudden gusts and squalls 
interrupted travel. Horses made ferrying difficult and dangerous. But even when 
not dangerous, ferries were troublesome and slow. Often the ferry was on the 
side opposite the impatient traveller. If this happened to be the case on the 
Annapolis-Rock Hall ferry, several days might be lost if rough weather intervened. 
And there were ferrymen who occasionally would not pay attention to those on 
the opposite side. Queen Anne’s County, in 1728, to avoid delays when the boat 
was on the opposite side, established a second ferry across the Chester River at 
Chestertown so that one boat might be maintained on the Queen Anne’s side. 
Complaints against ferrymen were frequent. A petition in Cecil County in 1721 
charged that “the County ferry over Elk River to and from our sd Court house 
hath of Late been kept by Negroes whose Master being for the most part absent 
hath been very Negligent in Discharging their Duty.” By 1722 complaints in 
Cecil County had become so general that in November the Court entered on its 
records the following memorandum: “It is Mutually agreed by the Justices afd as a 
Standing rule of this Court that in Case aney Just Complaint be made, against the 
ferry men of the County, before Two Justices of the peace that then it shall be in 
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their power to turn out Such Delinquant and Put in another in his Stead and 
Place.”’** Another “delinquant’’? 

Ferries fell into two classes, private and public. The private ferry was sup- 
ported entirely by fees or tolls from its patrons. This class included all Bay 
ferries and many across larger rivers throughout the Colony. There was no legal 
control over these private ferries, but keen competition in some cases aided in 
keeping standards fairly high. Public ferries were usually supervised by the 
county courts which located the ferries, contracted with ferrymen, and included 
their pay in the county levy. Salaries varied widely with three to eight thousand 

ounds of tobacco per year being ordinary sums paid. Contracts with ferrymen 
included the number of horses to be carried, the number of men in attendance, 
the hours of operation, requirements that ferries transport wheat or other produce, 
or the exemption from the same, the transportation of church goers on Sunday, 
and so on. Sometimes public ferries were free to all users; at other times only to 
residents of the county maintaining them. ‘There was a constant dispute between 
the county courts and the proprietor over control of the ferries. It is recalled that 
the proprietor’s powers were broad enough to cover most anything. In some 
instances he collected fees for ferry licenses. And in 1733 the proprietor’s agent 
was instructed as follows: “whereas the Justices of several County Courts have 
taken upon them to agree for certain rates with persons for keeping Ferrys over 
several of the Rivers within my province, for the Inhabitants of their Several 
Countys, & to assess those rates upon the Inhabitants without any law to warrant 
such assessment which practise is not only an Invasion of our Right, but an Injury 
to the people who are assessed contrary to Law; you are therefore hereby Directed 
to take proper measures to put a Stop to such Illegal practices & to take all neces- 
sary care that neither our Right nor property be Invaded or the people Injured 
or imposed upon in that particular.” From that time on a contest was waged 
between the county courts and the proprietor or his agent.®° 

The extreme value of water transportation in colonial Maryland can hardly be 
appreciated today, even on the Eastern Shore with its fine rivers. These offered 
even more valuable facilities for that day than now. Smaller boats could move 
about easier and penetrate farther inland. Almost every up-stream community 
records traditions of large ships once coming up to it. Ordinary boats were not 
difficult to hire. As early as 1729 at Bohemia Landing where travelers from Phila- 
delphia first reached Chesapeake waters, John Carnan kept not only carts and 
horses to transport goods across the portage, but also a sloop and hands to transport 
goods and passengers anywhere in Maryland or Virginia.*® In 1746 two ferries 
were in operation between Annapolis and Kent Island. One of them advertised 
rates of ten shillings for a passenger and horse or two passengers, and seven 
shillings six pence for a single passenger. In 1761 a scheme for running a decked 
boat weekly between Annapolis and Oxford was advertised. All persons sub- 
scribing thirty shillings a year toward the enterprise were to have free passage, 
but must find their own food.8? Henry Callister’s letters gave evidence of a 
rather large volume of bay and river trade in wheat, flour, bran, and other goods. 
Small boats took cargo out to the larger sea-going vessels which anchored in open 
road-steads, and were equally indispensable in dispersing the cargo of an incoming 
vessel. What sometimes amounted to a small-boat delivery service from larger 
ports took place. 

‘The water was not only “a bond of union between the inhabitants of the 
colony,” but also “no less a door of ready access for England.”** 


E.S.—=20 
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Travel in Maryland, therefore, took on a peculiar twist. While fine water 
ways furnished this means of travel, and while roads were sufficient for the man on 
horseback or in the cart or wagon, a changeover from one to the other brought 
great inconveniences. People living on the water were in easy touch with one 
another; people living in the interior were in relatively easy touch with one an- 
other; but those living on the water seldom saw those in the interior. In many 
respects travel between Maryland and England was more comfortable than that 
between the colonies. Often the traveler could embark at his own plantation and 
sail directly for the Mother country. Someone had always just come from 
England or was heading that way, and messages were obligingly carried back and 
forth. Ship captains also obliged by doing minor as well as more important shop- 
ping in London and elsewhere for the colonials. The cost of passage across the 
ocean was about £2 to £6, the passenger providing his own food, which might 
come to around £8 for the trip.*® 

Communications within the colony were sometimes difficult. Before 1713, 
official despatches were often brought to their destination in the colony only 
after officers impressed horses of the inhabitants. In that year an act was passed 
making it the sheriff’s duties to forward all official letters through his county. For 
this he was paid by the county levy. This act remained in operation until the 
close of the colonial period and constituted a sort of official postal service. The 
British government first organized a postal system in 1710 but apparently it did 
not embrace Maryland until 1728. And then it took the route from New Castle 
across Cecil County to the Susquehanna and on to Baltimore and the South, 
hardly touching the Eastern Shore. Henry Callister, living off the postal route 
and having to be served at Oxford from Annapolis, wrote in 1744, “Our Posts 
are not regular, & other opportunities [for sending letters] are less frequent.’°° 
Winter conditions made the mailing system even less convenient on the Eastern 
Shore. The Maryland Gazette on December 31, 1761, said there had been no 
communication with the Eastern Shore for six days, whereas mail was a day 
overdue from the North and had not arrived from the South for four weeks. The 
water-overland type transportation on the Eastern Shore sometimes held mail up 
greatly. Callister complained in 1760 that “I have been mortified these two days 
by notice given me of a letter being seen at George Town (about 9 Miles off) 
directed to me with the postage marked on it. I sent to enquire abt it yesterday, 
and find it was delivere’d to somebody to be left at a certain place for me; I sent 
thither: but no letter to be found. So that it is not likely I shall hear from you till 
you write again.”°* Eastern Shoremen in far-flung war areas in 1941-1945, 
sometimes waiting weeks and months for mail, can sympathize with Callister. 

The most important means of disseminating news at this time, however, was 
the provincial newspaper—the Maryland Gazette. Established in 1727 and running 
until 1731, it was revived in 1732 and ran until 1734. It was not revived again until 
1745 after which it continued without a break until 1810. By a resolution and 
then an act of the Assembly, in 1727, William Parks, the paper’s first publisher, 
was allowed two thousand pounds of tobacco by each county for printing the 
laws and speeches of each session of the Assembly. In 1744 the amount was fixed 
at £15 currency from each county and raised in 1749 to £20, with further pa- 
tronage extended in 1756 and 1757. The paper was tremendously important in 
Maryland. It carried advertisements from all parts of the Province, although 
chiefly from Annapolis and the Western Shore. As was usual in early days, not 
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much local news was carried, except during wars when movements were carefully 
reported. The Philadelphia papers were important to Maryland, and especially 
to the Eastern Shore. They carried advertisements and gave somewhat fuller ac- 
counts of trade prices, arrivals and departures. A business man in Maryland found 
these indispensable. In fact, Henry Callister, employee of Cunliffe and Company, 
maintained that his subscriptions for the years immediately following 1745 should 
be paid by his employers, so necessary were the papers for his business at Wye.” 

The most important article transported over the highways was tobacco. 
Since the earlier plantations stretched along the water front, tobacco did not 
have to be moved great distances and consequently wagons were considered un- 
necessary. Colonists fell into the practise of rolling the hogsheads from the barns 
to the landings. In most instances this was done by having several men get 
behind and push the hogshead. Gould says he found no records to substan- 
tiate traditions that hogsheads were so packed that a pole could be put through 
the center to which a horse might be harnessed. Regardless, the practise of rolling 
tobacco hogsheads was anything but satisfactory. The shattering the tobacco 
suffered on long rolls diminished its value. Occasionally the head would come 
off the hogshead on rough roads with disastrous results. Henry Callister recorded 
that “The Tobo they buy is often roll’d 20 Miles & upwards wh is not only a great 
charge upon it, but it is always damaged by it & shaken to pieces both inside and 
outside.”®? In 1719 several shipmasters petitioned against the practise. London 
merchants in a communication to Maryland planters in 1729 pointed out that Vir- 
ginia had ceased to roll tobacco and urged Marylanders to do likewise. ‘The 
merchants were interested because of damage done to the crop by rolling, and 
also because it was an old custom that the sailors of the vessels should receive the 
hogsheads at the planters’ barns and roll them to the water. This was not a heavy 
burden when plantations were all on the water, but as they were established inland 
it became a great chore. An anonymous pamphlet of 1727 describes the sailors’ 
lot: “The Rolling of our Tobacco,” it says, “which may be easily done with 
Horses, and is indeed unfit for Men, wou’d remove the Reproach which Maryland 
but too justly lies under, of being one of the worst countries in the Universe for 
Sailors; For, beside the Fatigue of long Rolls, the People are so very backwards 
(in many parts of the Country), in getting their Tobacco ready, that it is mostly 
to be Roll’d when the weather is excessively hot. The Labour and Heat together 
being vastly disproportionable to a Man’s Strength, his Spirits are exhausted to that 
degree that he is in danger of being destroyed by the Draught of cold Water he 
drinks, which has been the melancholly Fate of many an able Sailor.”** 

The complaints of the merchants were heeded. In 1727 the Assembly passed 
a law requiring, under penalty of one hundred pounds of tobacco, that all persons 
should roll their hogsheads to within a mile of a landing. But the reaction of 
Marylanders was such that this stipulation was repealed a year later. Finally the 
Inspection Act of 1747 relieved merchants of having their sailors roll the tobacco, 
but there was nothing to prevent it from being rolled nor to prevent resulting 
damage. 

In both the far western part of Maryland and the northern part of the 
Eastern Shore, carts and wagons seem to have been plentiful. Road petitions re- 
ferred to them, and Gould found transportation by these vehicles frequently 
mentioned. John Carnan advertised in the Maryland Gazette of June 10, 1729, 
that he kept “Carts and Horses, for carrying Goods by Land between the Two 
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Bays of Del. and Ches., that is, between Apoquinonny and Bohemia Landings.” 
By 1760 supplies such as butter were being peddled over a large part of the 
Eastern Shore. Callister wrote on October 16, 1762, to a friend: “If any butter 
monger should come to G.town [Georgetown, Kent County] whos a quantity 
of both tub and pot butter, I shall take it as a favour that you get some good woman 
to chuse for me 60 or 80e of pot fresh butter & 200 € of salt do. and I will pay 
him the price you agree with him to deliver it to me here; which perhaps may be 
in his way to Talbot, or not much out of his way if he goes with the rest to 
Newton.” The upper part of the Shore, therefore, with greater opportunities was 
making wide use of wheeled vehicles for hauling at a time when a farm wagon or 
even a cart was exceptional in most other parts of the colony.” 

As for transporting persons, horseback was the most prevalent and often 
the only means except by water or foot. Then around the fourth or fifth decade 
of the seventeenth century, coaches, chaises, and chairs (two-wheeled gigs), and 
wagons became common. Notices of carriage makers were often seen, espe- 
cially in the upper regions of the Eastern Shore where fairly good roads were 
to be found. In Queen Anne’s County in 1747, a two-wheeled chair, a horse, and 
a driver, convenient for traveling between Chestertown, Kent Island, and Talbot 
Court-house were advertised for hire. In 1754 a tax of five shillings currency 

er wheel was levied on all coaches, chairs, and chaises. Gould, pointing out that 
returns from this tax were £726.7s.5d., figures there were about four hundred 
vehicles in use by the one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants of Maryland.°° 

Associated closely with the road system was the entertainment of travelers. 
Maryland was a most hospitable colony if one may judge by the number of houses 
of public entertainment or ordinaries. Maryland records for 1746 show 845 
licensed ordinaries. Eastern Shore counties had the following: Queen Anne’s, 61, 
Dorchester, 27; Cecil, 99; Talbot, 31; Somerset, 35; Worcester, 20; Kent, 59—a total 
of 332. Most every household along the road took out an ordinary license for 
protection against excessive drain upon its hospitality. The law forbade the sale 
of food and drink without a license. A typical request for a license in Queen 
Anne’s County stated “that your Worships petitioner hath for some years past 
and still is by reason of his living on two publick roads very much oppressed by 
Travellers particularly by divers persons driving large droves of Cattle to the great 
detriment of your petitioner & trouble of his family wch grievance cannot be 
remedyed otherwise than by your petitioners keeping House of publick Enter- 
tainment.” But not all licenses were secured for this reason. Many ordinaries 
were money-making establishments. The local appetite for strong drink brought 
great profits. It was at the ordinary that the country-side gathered for its revels.®7 
Persistent efforts were made to regulate taverns by law but little headway was 
made in this period. 


4. DistTRIBUTION OF PopuLATION AND PRODUCTION, 1754-1755 


The most thorough census of the mid-eighteenth century put Maryland's 
population in 1755 at 153,505.°° Of this number, 53,390, or over 35 per cent, be- 
longed to the servant and slave classes while about 29 per cent of the population or 
44,539, were Negro and mulatto slaves. In 1700 this group constituted only 20 
per cent of the population. By 1755 it was the fastest growing group. Inden- 
tured white servants numbered 8,851 in 1755, or slightly less than 6 per cent of the 
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population. One in four of the servants belonged to the class of transported con- 
victs. The census showed 67,507 inhabitants on the Eastern Shore and 86,904 on 
the Western Shore. Population was concentrated in the lower counties on each 
shore. Families tended to intermarry and to own property on one shore or the 
other, rarely on both. Sometimes officials were appointed in pairs, one for each 
shore. At the close of the Colonial period there were fifteen counties in Mary- 
land, eight on the Western Shore and seven on the Eastern Shore. Queen Anne’s 
and Talbot counties had almost an even distribution of free and unfree population. 
Of counties to the South only Worcester had a small number of slaves and servants. 
In Cecil County, less than 30 per cent of the population was unfree and less than 
20 per cent was slave. 
Maryland’s population by shores and counties was as follows in 1755.°° 


Eastern Shore Western Shore 
Worcester 10,125 Baltimore 17,238 
Somerset 8,682 Anne Arundel 13,056 
Dorset Ur. 753 Prince George 12,616 
Talbot 8,533 Calvert 55745 
Queen Anne’s 11,240 Charles 13,056 
Kent 9,443 St. Mary’s Li,258 
Cecil Venice! Frederick 13,969 

67,507 86,904 


Although the Eastern Shore had some 19,000 fewer residents than the 
Western Shore, representation in the Assembly was so based that no Western 
Shore county had more delegates in the Lower House than any Eastern Shore 
county. Each county had four delegates and Annapolis had two, a total of fifty- 
eight. No attempt was made between 1753 and the American Revolution at reap- 
portionment upon a more equitable basis. Voting for members of the Lower 
House, except in Annapolis, was restricted to persons with a freehold of at least 
fifty acres or a visible estate of £50 sterling. In Annapolis, a voter was required 
to have a house and lot within the city, or a visible estate worth £20 sterling, 
or to have served five years in any trade within the city and become an inhabitant. 
Failure to appear at the polls cost a voter one hundred pounds of tobacco.10 

The London Chronicle on September 16-19, 1758 published a series of twenty- 
eight questions and answers concerning Maryland. ‘The questions were pre- 
sumably prepared by Benjamin Franklin and the answers by Governor Sharpe.'?" 
The following information was included: 


...in the Year 1754 their Number was found to be 107,963 white people, & 
46225 Negroes who are Slaves; & that the Value of the Produce which the 
Inhabitants exported in the preceeding Year (consisting as appeared by the 
Custom House Books of 30634 Hhds of Tobo 110567 Bushels of Wheat, 
154741 Bushels of Indian Corn, 2500 Tuns of Pigg & 600 Tuns of Bar Iron, 
6327 Barrels of Bread & Flour, 430 Barrels of Pork, 420 Bushs of Pease and 
Beans, 100 Hhds & 100 Bags of Flaxseed, 170 Barrels of Herrings, 1095500 
Staves & Heading, 200000 Shingles a large Quantity of Wallnut & other Plank 
together with several Ships which having been built in the province were sent 
to G Britain loaded with Tobo & there sold) amounted on a very moderate 
Calculation to the Sum of £350,000 Curcy. 
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Then, adding the value of what was used by the inhabitants, £703,480, to the un- 
specified value of what went to Pennsylvania, and the value of the land, Negroes, 
and stock, it was estimated that “the whole Produce of Maryland Yearly might be 
called at least £1,053,480.”207 
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CuHaPTer XIII 


The Colonial Land System 
(Including Landholders vs. Proprietor, by Bernard Mason) 





1. GENERAL PROCEDURES 


The chief form of wealth in colonial Maryland was land, with planting the 
main occupation. It is estimated that eighty per cent of the people in 1750 were 
engaged in one form or another of planting.’ It is seldom realized that seamen 
and fishermen, mechanics and merchants, office-holders and lawyers, were all 
connected with the soil. They invested in land, or worked on it part-time. Farm- 
ing methods were primitive, but most people secured their livelihood from the 
soil. For this reason, land policies were of the greatest importance. 

The Maryland Charter gave Lord Baltimore tremendous powers over land, 
creating him and his heirs virtual feudal princes. They could assign, alienate, 
and grant away parts or parcels on any terms they chose. The procedure for 
acquiring land was intricate. A land office was established to handle sales. A 

erson wanting to buy land applied to the agent or receiver-general, in charge 
of the Land Office and the Proprietor’s revenues, and paid his purchase or caution 
money. His receipt was an order to the judges of the Land Office for a common 
warrant for the specified amount of land. An order was issued by the register, 
signed by the judges, and directed to the surveyor-general of the Eastern or 
Western Shore. A deputy surveyor of the county in which the land lay would 
then survey the desired land and return a warrant describing boundaries and 
situations to the examiner general. A patent was next prepared, signed by the 
chancellor, and stamped with the great seal of the colony. It served as the final, 
valid title to the tract. The procedure varied when land had been cultivated 
previously by someone without a right, or when contiguous to land already 
held by the applicant. All petitions, warrants, certificates, and patents were 
regularly entered into books of the Land Office. This plan worked well in 
general. Governor Horatio Sharpe stated that Maryland’s Land Office was 
probably the best among the colonies.” 

Until 1682, the sale and distribution of land was dependent upon the number 
of servants imported. And to obtain the rapid settlement of land, the importation 
of servants was greatly encouraged by the proprietors.* Some favorites received 
land without importing servants. In 1683 all connection between distribution of 
land and the importation of servants ended. Henceforth, title could be secured 
only by the payment of purchase or caution money amounting to two hundred 
pounds of tobacco per hundred acres. Raised in 1684 to two hundred and forty 
pounds, the amount was doubled during the Royal Period. In 1717 money for 
the first time was accepted at the rate of one penny for each pound of tobacco, 
making forty shillings sterling the purchase price for one hundred acres. In 1738 
the purchase price for vacant uncultivated land was raised to £5 sterling per 
100 acres and this rate remained unchanged until the Revolution,‘ despite efforts 
of the Proprietor to raise it, as in 1753. 
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2. LANDHOLDERS Vs. PROPRIETOR, 1689-1714 


By BERNARD Mason* 


The year 1689 was of great consequence to New England, New York, and 
Maryland. In the first two areas, the Dominion of New England shattered under 
the blows of revolution, a sympathetic echo of the unseating of James II in 
England. Maryland, too, echoed with sounds of strife as those opposed to pro- 
prietary rule forcibly ousted the Calverts’ representatives. . . . Though shorn 
of his political power, Lord Baltimore retained his income from the colony and 
his title to its soil. The contradiction between the private control of the land 
office and the essentially public nature of the land records manifested itself in 
a conflict of legislature versus proprietor for control of these papers during the 
years of royal government. In this colony where land was the basis of society, 
authority over these documents was of great importance to all landholders. Con- 
sequently this essay will strive to trace in some detail the varying tide of combat 
between the noble landlord and his rebellious subjects. 

When the rebels seized the government, they also gained possession of the 
proprietary land office. Despite the demands of Baltimore’s agent and cousin, 
Henry Darnall, the revolutionary government refused to release custody of all 
the land records to him. Instead, the council authorized the turning over to 
Darnall of only the bonds guaranteeing payment of the purchase price which 
pertained to lands whose owners held final title. All other documents were to 
remain in public possession.” Either the council failed to implement its authori- 
zation or Darnall refused to compromise, for in 1692, two years later, the council 
had before it the latter’s petition for custody of the land papers. Seeking a united 
front against Darnall, the executive body referred the petition to the lower house 
of the legislature. Although the house of delegates adopted the attitude voiced 
by the council two years previously, it voted to transmit the dispute in con- 
currence with the upper house to the Lords of Trade. The assembly set forth 
its ideas on the disposition of land records as noted above. In substantiation of 
its proposal the representatives succinctly stated that these papers were the sole 
evidence of the population’s legal title to its land and therefore they ought to be 

laced in: the provincial secretary's office with free access to all.® 

The ponderous royal machinery in London swallowed the Maryland petition 
in September, 1692. As with most questions involving legal interpretation, this 
one was shunted to the Royal Solicitor-General. After two months of cogitation 
and meditation, His Majesty’s legal advisor notified the Lords of Trade of his 
decision. All bills or bonds signed over to Baltimore as a guarantee of the payment 
of the purchase price of land were to be handed back to the proprietor.’ Included 
in this category were the bonds for warrants to which final title had not been 
obtained. Therefore this portion of the decision represented a defeat for the 
plaintiffs in Maryland. However, the other provision of the legal opinion stated 
that the records which constituted evidence of title to land should be administered 
by the governor.® 

The dispute over custody of the land records having been settled, the way 
would seem to have been opened for reinstitution of the proprietary land office. 


* Born 1920; graduate of Rhode Island College of Education, 1942; A. M. 
Columbia University, 1947; U. S. Army, 1942-1946; Research Assistant, History of 
Columbia University project 1948—; Lecturer in History, City College of New York, 
1949—. 
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Such was not the case. It was not until October, 1693, that Henry Darnall 
appeared before the council with the announcement of receipt of Lord Baltimore’s 
instructions for reopening the land office. His appearance was not for the purpose 
of drumming up business for the proprietor, but for securing possession of the 
official seal for land warrants, latterly in the keeping of the clerk of the council. 
Furthermore, he requested free access to the land records, that is, access without 
payment of the public fees. Sir Thomas Lawrence, provincial secretary, opposed 
both Darnall’s requests, the first as derogatory to the royal prerogative and the 
second as illegal.” Despite these fine words the basis of the secretary’s opposition 
seems to have been personal gain. His office had a considerable sum in perquisites 
attached to it, among which were the fees collectable for use of the land warrant 
seal, and access to the land records. If Baltimore were to be charged, for example, 
for consulting the records to determine his rental fees, the secretary would net a 
tidy sum annually from the proprietor. It is not surprising to find the council 
upholding Lawrence and denying Darnall’s petition, but eventually it had to 
yield on the matter of the seal.!° Still unsettled, however, was the question who 
should retain the fees derived from use of the land warrant seal. 

While the order-in-council of February, 1693, had authorized public access 
to the land papers, it was silent on who was subject to the payment of fees charged 
for such services. Continuing his struggle for Baltimore’s interests, the proprietary 
agent petitioned the assembly for relief. The lower house voted to give the 
proprietor free access to the land papers, but the next day it reversed itself after 
a conference with the upper house. Out of the joint conference came an arbitra- 
tion proposal. The assembly offered to submit the disagreement to the king, in the 
interim permitting Darnall free access to the land papers in the secretary’s office 
and county courts, provided a record were kept of such usage.“ Darnall agreed 
to this plan, but a short time after the upper house complained that the proprietor 
had opened a new land office and was monopolizing the fees received. 

Although the Lords of Trade learned about the dispute at the end of 1694, 
it was not until January, 1696, that an opinion was elicited from the Royal 
Attorney-General. Actually it was not wholly a legal opinion, but a compromise 
arrived at by Baltimore and Sir Thomas Lawrence. The settlement provided that 
- warrants, grants, and certificates be prepared by proprietary officials at fees set 
by the assembly. One-half the fees were to go to the secretary of the colony. 
In exchange for the right to use his own land seal and appoint his own seal 
officials in Maryland, Baltimore conceded one-half of the seal fees to His Majesty’s 
seal officials of the province. His Majesty’s Attorney-General opined that all 
land records should be lodged with the secretary but should be open to free use by 
the Lord Proprietor in the presence of the secretary’s clerk.'* The official order- 
in-council on this agreement came into the hands of the council in September, 
1696. 

Within a month Lawrence was accusing Darnall and his assistant, Charles 
Carroll, of issuing patents without recording them in the secretary’s office, de- 
priving the secretary of his portion of the fees. pte council referred the charge 
to the colony’s legal staff. The attorney-general recommended issuance of a 
proclamation naming the secretary’s office as the place of recording all patents. 
As a concomitant he advocated a council order restraining Darnall from violating 
the above procedure.’* Baltimore’s agent rebutted this action by attempting to 
make Lawrence share the expenses of the land office. The secretary refused to 
do so, denying that he had as yet received any fees from the land office. There 
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matters remained until May, 1698, when Lawrence and Darnall reported to the 
council that they had agreed on the disposition of land fees.14 The details of the 
agreement are not known. 

There must have been sufficient observance of the 1698 agreement to satisfy 
both sides for a few years because the controversy disappeared from the journals. 
Nevertheless the era of good feeling evaporated in 1702 when Lawrence elaborated 
before the council on the sins of Charles Carroll. The aforesaid Carroll, he 
alleged, had deliberately refrained from recording eighty-two land patents in the 
plaintiff’s office. Accordingly, the council ordered Mr. Carroll to enter the 
aforesaid records in the secretary’s office.” Regardless of the council’s action 
the controversy straggled indecisively into the following year, ending in only 
a partial victory for Lawrence. 

The final act in the struggle over the land records was initiated by the 
proprietor in 1704. His strategy was to strike the people where it would hurt 
most, thereby compelling restoration of the status quo as of 1689. Therefore, he 
doubled the purchase price of land and boosted the fees charged for the sundry 
services neccessary to acquiring title to land. Every 100 acres were to sell for 
480 pounds of tobacco instead of the current 240 pounds. A report, moreover, 
by the lower house’s committee of grievances averred that the land office would 
not give purchasers their patents until the purchase money had been paid. It was 
a hard blow to the small yeoman who might be starting out with little more than 
sufficient capital to pay the fees for the processing of the legal papers, let alone 
paying the actual price of the soil. Having been summoned by the house of 
delegates, Charles Carroll bluntly revealed the motive of his employer. It was 
politico-economic blackmail which sacrificed the welfare of the whole to the 
self-interest of Baltimore. Carroll testified that the price had been increased 
because land fees were shared with the secretary of the province.’® Yet Baltimore 
himself had proposed this solution of the fees dispute to the Lords of Trade in 
1696.17 His terms for the restoration of the original charges on land were generous. 
All the assembly need do was to restore im toto the land records and fees to the 
proprietor. As a concession to the colony, the governor and assembly would have 
the power of confirmation of the keeper of the records."* 

A conference committee of both houses met to consider the situation. The 
committee recommended two steps be taken. First that a law be enacted com- 
pelling the issuance of a land patent once the certificate of survey was filed in 
the land office, notwithstanding that the purchase money had not been paid. 
Second, that a petition be transmitted to the crown praying for relief from the 
price rise. Having heard the committee’s report, the lower house in an astonishing 
move voted to postpone action on the matter to the next session.'"? What con- 
siderations or what pressures were operating on the house are unknown. After 
continuing the business through its sessions to May, 1705, the lower house 
dropped it from its journal.?° 

An act of the April, 1707, session of the legislature initiated a new phase 
in the struggle for control of the land office. The legislation contained four 
important provisions which aimed to limit the proprietor’s power as it affected 
the public welfare. In the first place, the proprietor’s instructions on, and con- 
ditions of granting land were to be posted in the office of the provincial secretary 
for all to see. Secondly, the proprietary agents were to prepare a list of fees 
charged for various services to be submitted for approval to a board composed 
of two councillors and two provincial court judges. The board would have 
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authority to lower the proposed rates which also were to be posted in the 
secretary's office. Thirdly, all such fees were to be allowed to accrue until 
each session of the assembly which could alter them as it saw fit. Failure to 
comply with these measures would result in a fine of £20 sterling. And finally, 
all surveyors must take two oaths, one of fidelity to the crown and the other of 
faithful execution of office. Any surveyor who engaged in execution of his office 
without having taken these oaths would forfeit £100 sterling.?? 

It took Lord Baltimore and his advisors some time to move against this act. 
His letter to the Board of Trade denied the implications of the Maryland legisla- 
tion and specifically asserted that there had been no complaints against the 
proprietary land officials. Unfortunately for the veracity of that statement 
Governor Seymour had written to the Board of Trade in June, 1707, of abuses 
of these land officials.2? Proceeding in the usual fashion, Baltimore’s complaint 
was heard by the Board of Trade February 20, 1708, was ordered to Her Majesty’s 
Solicitor-General for a legal opinion April 30, was returned to the Board June 7. 
The Queen’s law officer dismissed Baltimore’s objections to the act and opined 
that posting the fees might be very beneficial to the colony.** 

Checkmated by this opinion, Baltimore resorted to delaying tactics. Since the 
legal report was destined for the Privy Council’s official stamp of approval, Lord 
Baltimore requested a hearing by the Board of Trade on the act of 1707 before 
it referred the report to the Council. After listening to the proprietor’s legal 
council repeat the objections first offered by him in February, the Board ordered 
these objections sent to Seymour for his opinion.?? The Board also desired the 
assembly’s reasons for passing the bill. In effect, therefore, Lord Baltimore’s 
strategem was successful because the Board suspended a decision until Maryland 
answered its queries. This was in November, 1708, but the letter was not written 
until January, 17009. 

During the November session of the legislature, the upper house referred 
the letter from England to the lower house. That body adopted obstructionist 
tactics, notifying the upper house that since there were no ships sailing for Europe, 
it had deferred consideration of the letter to the next session.*° Perhaps the 
delegates felt the law would be disallowed, so they used this method of retaining 
it in being as long as possible. In spite of the lower house’s dilatoriness, the upper 
house drew up a list of three reasons supporting the need for the legislation. 
Stripped of their excessive eighteenth century verbiage they amount to (1) 
uncertainty as to terms of securing land grants due to proprietary failure to 
publish the changes in conditions of land holding, (2) lack of knowledge as to 
fees resulting in payment of any sums demanded by the land officials, (3) receipt 
of numerous complaints of abuses by surveyors were responsible for the oath and 
bond provisos.2* Unable to evade this fait accompli, the lower branch of the 
assembly concurred in the above explanation. 

Charles Carroll forwarded news of this action to England, perhaps early in 
1710. Baltimore tendered the letter to the Board of Trade, accompanied by an 
almost absolute denial of the probity of the assembly’s reasoning. He would only 
admit the existence of complaints against surveyors, but denied their validity by 
asserting that none had been brought to suit in court.?* Since the Board had not 
had direct information from the governor or assembly, it would not examine the 
case further until such data came from the colony. The required letter eventually 
arrived, but was of little benefit to Baltimore. After a hearing on November 8, 
1710, the Board failed to arrive at a decision and “. . . ordered that his lordship 
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be acquainted that when he comes next to town, they shall be glad to discourse 
with him again upon that matter.”*° It is hardly probable that the Lord Proprietor 
never set foot in London town again, but the Journal of the Board contains no 
further reference to the dispute. Nor do the Journals of the Maryland assembly 
refer to it again. The act of 1707 seems to have been disallowed or permitted to 
expire, since there are later disputes between legislature and proprietor over fees.*° 

Another right the proprietor lost as a result of the revolution of 1689, albeit 
temporarily, was the appointment of the surveyor-general and his deputies, the 
county surveyors. The first positive assertion of this power was made by the 
royal governor, Lionel Copley, in 1692. Commissions issued to the surveyors 
directed them to act under the instructions of the governor, the council, or the 
surveyor-general.*! Baltimore’s officials challenged the government in 1693 when 
the former proprietary surveyor-general sought to reassume his power by appoint- 
ing deputies for the counties.*? Faced with threatened chaos in land affairs, the 
two opposing parties managed a compromise, seemingly without reference to the 
imperial machinery. The fruit of this understanding was a dual set of surveyors, 
proprietary and royal.** What particular sphere each had is indiscernible. Never- 
theless the assembly seems to have retained a general supervisory power over the 
privately chosen officials. When the province reverted to Baltimore in 1714, the 
dual system ended. 

In another respect the assembly curtailed the land rights of the proprietor. 
An act of June, 1692, authorized persons having unexecuted land warrants to 
take them up and to Hold the land without a patent from the proprietor.** It was 
a double blow to Baltimore because the council also began to wield the power of 
approving applications for resurveying land.*° ‘The practice became so frequent 
that Baltimore petitioned the king in February, 1694, to halt the resurveys and to 
disallow the act of 1692. The Board of Trade called upon the Attorney-General 
for a legal opinion on the petition which that officer never seems to have given.*® 
The re-opening of the proprietor’s land office in May, 1694, seems to have halted 
the granting of resurvey rights by the council. One of the last such council orders 
was dated May 15, 1694." 

The last of these struggles with the proprietor involved the resurveying of 
all lands in the province to settle boundary disputes. The lower house of the 
assembly initiated the strife by introducing a bill in the July, 1699, session for 
determining land bounds. The upper house was cool to the bill, but registered 
approv al of the idea. Since such a law would inevitably run afoul of the proprietor, 
the “elder statesmen” suggested that copies of the bill be submitted to the justices 
of the county courts for their criticisms.** In rather caustic language the junior 
chamber reminded its seniors that a special committee, consisting of county 
representatives and men versed in land law, thoroughly investigated the pending 
bill during the previous session. Furthermore, resorting to the judges for opinions 
might result in distorting the bill for the benete of private interests. After a joint 
conference, the upper house shifted its stand and approved the bill. The act 
attempted to standardize the words used in certificates of survey and to eliminate 
costly litigation over indefinite boundaries. In addition, it permitted the incor- 
poration of surplus land not included in the original total specified in the land 
patent.*® That meant legalization of the inclosure of a large acreage for which 
the owner had paid nothing to the land office. Baltimore was hardly likely to 
stand by and see himself thus deprived of revenue. 

Recourse was had to the Board of Trade where the Lord Proprietor won the 
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first advantage effortlessly by a technicality. Under the prodding of the Board of 
Trade, the Maryland assembly had compiled an act which specifically listed and 
continued all the laws in force in the colony, including the Land Bounds Act of 
1699. Upon recommendation of the Board, the king disallowed the compilation, 
thus negativing all the laws listed in it.‘ Maryland declined to accept Baltimore’s 
version of this proceeding and continued the act in force. Thereupon the pro- 
prietor appealed to the Board to reprimand the recalcitrant assembly. Before so 
doing the commissioners listened to the argument of the colony’s agent in London, 
former Governor Nathaniel Blakiston. Blakiston convinced them that it would be 
injurious to the province to repeal the Land Bounds Act. The Board directed 
that the agent and Baltimore reach mutual agreement on their differences for 
presentation to it. Failure of the two parties to satisfy each other’s objections 
caused the commissioners to send the proprietor’s criticisms to Maryland with an 
admonition for the colony to give due heed to his rights.41 

Reluctant to give up the act, the house of delegates commenced a series of 
Fabian battles which won a respite for the law until 1707. At each session the 
delegates would postpone revision of the law, manufacturing various excuses, 
such as the pressure of other business, the absence of many members, the exigency 
of the time, the need for careful consideration, etc.42 And so it went from year 
to year until 1707. Proceeding in the set pattern, the representatives brought in a 
bill to continue the Land Bounds Act. The upper house, however, had reversed 
its previous support of such measures, and informed the delegates that it could 
not approve the bill. The upper house vouchsafed the opinion that the legislation 
for continuance was contrary to the intention of the crown.‘ Since the senior 
partner in the legislature was adamant, the lower house dropped the proposed 
act and the Land Bounds Act of 1699 expired in April, 1707. 

Summarizing the royal period, it is apparent that the assembly succeeded in 
modifying and limiting the proprietor’s power in certain respects. Although 
Baltimore retained the right to operate the land office, he lost possession of the 
land records, saving the bonds for payment of purchases. Moreover, the fees 
charged for issuing land papers and sealing them were to be shared with the 
royal government. Henceforth, all patents issued were to be recorded in the 
secretary’s office with access to any person. Some of Baltimore’s appointing 
power was temporarily restricted by the creation of the royal surveyors. How- 
ever, the cessation of the crown’s rule in Maryland restored that prerogative to 
the proprietor. In other regards the assembly failed to deprive Baltimore of 
power. The right to escheats and to grant warrants of resurvey were successfully 
defended by the proprietor. Efforts to have unexecuted warrants serve as final 
titles to land were defeated. Lastly, the legislature’s efforts to standardize survey- 
ing nomenclature, eliminate boundary litigation, and effectuate the free acquisition 
of surplus land did not succeed. Although the landholders had made slight gains, 
the proprietor on the whole retained effective control of the soil in Maryland. 


3. Lanp Poticy, 1715 To THE REVOLUTION 


The Proprietor made constant efforts to populate the Colony by opening new 
lands. Governor Nicholson, in 1697, suggested that the lands at the head of the 
Chesapeake Bay be settled as one means of expediting Maryland’s boundary 
claims against William Penn. Philemon Lloyd of the famous Eastern Shore 
family, who was judge of the land office, a member of the Council and later 
Secretary, indicated in 1722 that encouragement was being given to border 
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settlements. ‘Now, tht. we are about Lycencing our People to make Remote 
Settlemts, we must likewise use the Proper Measures to protect them,” he said.** 
But special rates were not offered until 1732, when any person having a family 
could settle on back land in the north and west between the Susquehanna and 
Potomac rivers without either payment or quit-rents for three years. Unmarried 
persons might have one hundred acres on the same terms. In 1733 provision was 
made to allow the governor and the judge of the land office to grant frontier lands 
on terms they judged best. Under this arrangement persons hastened to take up 
lands on the borders of Somerset and Worcester counties, with an indulgence of 
six months in which to pay the caution money. This scheme worked out so well 
that it was extended to the rest of the Eastern Shore. 

Next to the judges of the land office of whom there were two after 1764 
and until the Revolution, the chief officials were the surveyor-generals, one for 
each Shore, whose chief function it was to appoint a deputy surveyor for each 
county and transmit instructions and warrants to them and receive reports. In 
1722 an examiner-general was created. This officer, in some respects, relieved the 
surveyor-generals of some of their duties. He was to see that surveys from the 
counties were in correct form, that land was in a compact body and not strung 
out to secure only the best soil, and that the lines of each grant coincided with 
former grants so as to leave no ungranted land interspersed among the granted 
lands. Here arose some difficulty, as the examiner-general and the surveyor- 
generals seem to have tangled on occasion.*° 

The various fees required for the purchase of land became quite burdensome 
to the settler. In 1764 Daniel Dulany wrote to Secretary Cecilius Calvert that 
“Petitions, Draughts of petitions, orders, Warrants, Renewments, Recordings again, 
Examinings, patents, recordings again, Seals, to say nothing of Perquisites, con- 
tingent Hearings, & Lawyers fees, are very expensive in Maryland.” He estimated 
that the “Fees charged by the Judges or Registers of the Land-office, Surveyors, 
Examiner, Clerks, Chancellor, amount to an annual sum of at least, by the most 
moderate Computation, Half a Million [pounds] of tobacco.”*° 

There were occasions when the people, speaking through the Lower House, 
objected to the practises of a ring of office holders and grantees who disregarded 
the rights of the proprietor and the people. One complaint was against the 
method of reserving lands on warrants without issuing patents. This was done not 
only on the Western Shore but also on the Eastern Shore from the Pennsylvania 
line to Dorchester County. Deputy surveyors sometimes wilfully included more 
land than the warrant called for, figuring the Proprietor’s lands were so extensive 
that exact lines would not be determined. In this way a friend might be obliged 
or a tempting bribe taken. Those who received such surplusages were required 
by a Proprietary Proclamation in 1733 to have resurveys made and to take up the 
surplus. Failure to do so resulted in the law forcing them to vacate their grants 
as fraudulently gained. Anyone discovering land illegally held by another should 
have a preemption on it and two years of free rent. Only indifferent success 
followed the Proprietor’s effort to regain these surplusages, which aggregated a 
great amount of land. Surveys henceforth were more carefully made and lines 
were better fixed. Boundary disputes nevertheless were frequent, for no matter 
how accurate surveying was, it still left much to be desired. There was also 
carelessness regarding plotting and boundary stones. Generally temporary objects 
were used for boundaries. In Kent County, it is said, even a pigsty and a haycock 
were used to mark the lines of survey.** 
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The proprietor was interested primarily in the revenue from lands. There 
was no fee simple as lands retained several permanent liabilities—the escheat, the 
alienation fine, and the quit-rent. 

Lands could be escheated in three ways in Maryland—by the failure of heirs 
to exist; by attainder of blood; and by suicide or treason and the failure to conform 
to the conditions of the grant. Lord Baltimore added this third method. Escheats 
brought in a good revenue for the Proprietor, for many newcomers died without 
heirs and peculiar interpretations worked in the Proprietor’s favor. Widespread 
Opposition to escheats did not develop until late in the colonial period and they 
were enjoyed without interruption. 

Alienation fines were paid for each transfer of land. After 1658 a fine equal 
to one year’s rent was levied for alienation. It was collected in tobacco before 
1732 and in any manner possible thereafter. Devious ways of avoiding this fine 
made it the source of little income, in contrast to the rather lucrative escheat. 
Compulsory enrollment of deeds would have benefitted the people but “from 
greed, or from a blind insistence in what they thought their rights” a law could 
not be obtained, and the Proprietor was left to collect what he could.48 

The quit-rent was the best known of the liabilities on land. Ranging from 
twenty pounds of wheat to ten shillings sterling for every hundred acres during 
the colonial period, it became a hardship due to the lack of specie and the earlier 
enforced use of tobacco with its fluctuating value. In 1671 the proprietor agreed, 
in payment of alienation fines and quit-rents, to accept tobacco at the rate of 
twopence per pound in consideration of a duty of one shilling per hogshead on 
all tobacco exported. This agreement ran until 1715 when the duty was raised 
to eighteen pence sterling per hogshead, the added amount attributed to the in- 
crease in the value of quit-rents and the enlargement of the hogshead. Two 
years later, the Assembly passed a bill making a duty of two shillings sterling on 
every hogshead of tobacco exported acceptable as a full discharge of all quit-rents 
and alienation fines. Both the Proprietor and the people were somewhat dubious 
over the arrangement and some friction developed. The commutation act con- 
tinued to be renewed, however. It is interesting to observe the Eastern Shore’s 
position. In 1732, when the act was renewed, the vote was 26-20. Twenty-one of 
the affirmative votes came from the Eastern Shore and only three of the negative 
votes came from the same section. In 1731 the act was defeated by a vote of 
21 to 26. But 16 Eastern Shore delegates had voted for it. Support of the Eastern 
Shore for the measure’s continuance is easily explained. Tobacco culture was on 
the decline, starting between 1720 and 1730, and the act meant that the quit-rents 
of the Eastern Shore grain growers would be paid partly by the tobacco producing 
Western Shoremen.*9 

The failure to renew the commutation act compelled Lord Baltimore to 
work out a new plan of collection. Accordingly, a plan was devised by the Assem- 
bly by which a rent roll keeper was appointed for each Shore, each to receive 
a five per cent commission on all collections within his areas. They transmitted 
all receipts to the agent or receiver-general and kept the rent roll of each 
county, from which they annually made out the debts books for the tax farmers. 
The debt book formed the basis for collection. Working under the keepers were 
the collectors for each county, who were the sheriffs. On the Eastern Shore the 
sheriffs, known as receivers in this case, collected the rents on a ten per cent 
basis and on the Western Shore they were farmed out on a twenty per cent basis. 
Each collector gave security.°° This plan worked for some time despite constant 
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complaints over the difficulty in securing money with which to pay the quit-rent. 
Having been accustomed to commuting the quit-rent in tobacco duties, the 
average Marylander was not enthusiastic over the new plan. When coin was 
available there were endless disputes over its value. Complaints about the tax 
farmers were also numerous. In 1753 rent receivers on the Eastern Shore appar- 
ently attempted to collect arrears of old standing because Thomas Muir, receiver 
in Dorchester County, was accused of overcharging and demanding excessive bond 
in a suit for rents overdue since 1715.°+ 

Friction continued between the Eastern Shore and the Western Shore over 
the matter of substituting paper currency in payment of quit-rents. The Eastern 
Shoremen favored a duty on tobacco and were able to force adoption by the 
Assembly in 1736 of such a duty, established at two shillings per hogshead. But 
in 1745 the matter was still being argued. The Lower House wanted to establish 
an equivalent for the quit-rent and were informed it would have to be nothing 
less than £5000. The Eastern Shore seized upon this opportunity. After 1742, 
when Worcester County was created, the Eastern Shore had one county more 
than the Western Shore, giving it a nominal majority of two votes. Now, the 
Eastern Shore delegates tried to rush through a bill offering the £5000, but this 
time three Talbot men and the deciding vote of the Speaker defeated the bill and 
thus nullified the plan to tax nothing but tobacco. A committee of three from 
each Shore failed to agree on a grain tax. With the aid of two votes from St. 
Mary’s and two from Baltimore the Eastern Shore delegates defeated the grain 
tax. Gould says that the votes were generally Shore against Shore, with the 
following exceptions: three Talbot County delegates often voted with the 
Western Shore; the two Annapolis delegates were usually split (one, Richard 
Francis, had a brother in the Eastern Shore delegation, and he himself “probably 
belonged more to the Eastern than to the Western Shore’); occasionally, two 
delegates from St. Mary’s and more rarely one from Baltimore and one from 
Charles voted with the Eastern Shore. “Shore feeling must have run high during 
this period, for on many other questions the division is almost as sharply drawn 
as on the quit-rents.””°? 

After 1745 many efforts were made, with some success, to eliminate the 
frauds against the people and to secure cheaper and better methods of collecting 
the quit-rent. At the same time Frederick Calvert, when he became proprietor in 
1751, wanted at once to increase his revenues. Consequently, a new plan for 
collecting quit-rents was inaugurated by his uncle, Cecilius Calvert, whom he 
appointed Secretary. The sheriffs were to collect the quit-rents for a ten per cent 
commission. This plan lasted for about twelve years, but was not too successful. 
Frederick tried to have the collectors’ share lowered to six per cent. Sheriffs 
declared they could not collect the rents with profit. For this reason in 1767 the 
collection of quit-rents was restored to private farmers.®* 

Rent roll keepers increased the difficulty of collecting quit-rents by regarding 
their offices as sinecures. In 1753 the proprietor demanded that the rolls be made 
out in detail annually and be presented to him for scrutiny. Despite repeated 
attempts by Governor Sharpe to have the keepers complete the rent rolls, the 
work went slowly. Edward Tilghman and Colonel Edward Lloyd, rent roll 
keepers for the Eastern and Western Shores respectively, lacked a co-operative 
spirit.°* ‘Tilghman, while protesting that he was doing his best, permitted tax 
farmers on the Eastern Shore to appropriate rent money for their own private use 
and allowed them to become in arrears with their accounts. Although complaints 
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against Lloyd were as great, he was told by Governor Sharpe in 1756 to demand 
all the rents, books, and papers from Tilghman and then dismiss the latter. Lloyd 
replied that Tilghman must be retained or else Lord Baltimore’s affairs would 
suffer greatly. He refused to dismiss Tilghman. But Tilghman was dismissed 
later and thereupon assumed the leadership of the anti-government party. 

Meanwhile the quit-rent was bringing in an increasing amount of revenue 
in Maryland. “When the hostilities of the Revolutionary Era opened, the quit- 
rents in Maryland were twice as large as the returns from this source in any other 
colony.”°° There was some revenue from proprietary manors also. These were 
divided into small holdings and leased just as lands of private citizens. Manors 
had not thrived with tenants in the seventeenth century, but after the Restoration 
in 1715 tenants could be secured and an increasing amount of proprietary land 
could be leased. Kent Manor alone had fifty-seven tenements in 1764, most of 
which were rented. To avoid possible loss of revenue if land values should increase, 
the proprietary lands were not leased for periods longer than five to twenty-one 
years or “three lives.” Manor rents were generally ro shillings per 100 acres in 
the early eighteenth century, but rose higher later in the same century. Upon his 
arrival, Governor Sharpe found that proprietary manors had been inefficiently 
managed. Leases had been lost, rents had fallen into arrears, tenants had pillaged 
the land, and the constant cultivation of tobacco had impoverished the soil. Sharpe, 
out to improve the situation, recommended that stewards of these manors be 
allowed a commission on the annual rents instead of a mere free tenement. He 
made other recommendations to increase efficiency, but little was achieved due 
to the involvement of Lloyd, receiver-general, in his own affairs.°° The proprietor 
for some unknown reason in 1765 decided to sell the uncultivated, untenanted 
manors and reserved lands. Perhaps Daniel Dulany was influential here, for he 
argued that revenues from the manors did not pay the interest on the capital 
invested. Sharpe disagreed, asserting that efficient management could make the 
manors a lucrative source of revenue. Nevertheless he was ordered to sell certain 
manors. The sale, commencing in the summer of 1766, was generally unsuccessful. 
Manors in Kent and Queen Anne’s counties, for example, were offered to the 
public but no land was sold in the former, and only 822 acres in the latter.°* The 
sale of manorial lands throughout the Province continued. By 1773 approximately 
50,000 acres were sold. 

Receipts from the quit-rents, the ordinary sale of land, and manor rents 
brought an enormous revenue to the proprietor. It was estimated at £12,500 per 
year in 1772. The raids of the French and Indians upon the frontier, however, 
caused a steady decrease in the land revenue from 1754 to 1760. The Assembly 
would not vote acceptable supplies to the proprietor and adequate protection was 
not provided for frontier tenants. Quit-rents fell in arrears and people were 
deterred from taking up new lands. Daniel Dulany wrote in 1755: “The Pro- 
prietary has lost a vast country by our unhappy disputes and the business of the 
Land Office has greatly decreased, and if some method is not speedily fallen upon 
to settle matters I can forsee that this Province will be brought to the greatest 
distress, and the Proprietary’s revenue considerably diminished.” Large land- 
owners as well as the proprietary saw their revenues decrease.°® 

Governor Sharpe felt that the war was not the only cause of the diminishing 
revenues of the Proprietor and other landowners. He pointed an accusing finger 
at the agent and receiver-general, Colonel Edward Lloyd, “The Land Office,” 
Sharpe said, “is a great Trust & of the utmost Consequence to all concerned; there- 
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fore requires real Fidelity & the best Abilities for due Execution. Much Waste 
has been & now is of Quit Rent not in Possession, of the Proprietor . . . the 
present Condition & Management of the Office is a Reproach of Misdemeanor in 
publick Employment.” Financial loss had resulted to the proprietary, said Sharpe, 
because of Lloyd’s negligence. “The Truth is as I have often said that it is 
impossible for a Person who has such a Multiplicity of Business of his own to 
mind & so large an Estate to manage to give so much Attention as he ought to your 
Ldp’s Affairs especially when he lives at a great distance from hence where most of 
the Business must necessarily be done.”*? Lloyd was lax in his correspondence 
with Lord Baltimore, allowing fourteen months to elapse on one occasion before 
replying to a query. He also refused to remit the revenue punctually and in 
1755 was two years behind in his accounts. He naturally lost favor with Lord 
Baltimore and with Secretary Calvert, and resented Sharpe who reminded him 
of his duties. Lord Baltimore, while irritated over the loss of revenues and the 
poor management of the Land Office, dared not dismiss Lloyd because of the 
great influence and power he wielded in the Colony as a great land-holder and 
member of a family long prominent in Maryland. Lloyd would not resign. Sharpe 
himself feared action to dismiss Lloyd. He therefore recommended in 1759 the 
creation of a central building to be known as ““The Office of the Receiver General” 
where all duplicate leases, rent rolls, manor plats, debt books, farmers’ bonds and 
contracts, naval officers’ accounts, and all other papers relating to the proprietary’s 
revenues could be housed. Better liaison between the receiver-general and his 
stewards also was suggested so that the former could close his accounts as soon 
as possible at the end of each year and submit them to a Board of Revenue com- 
posed of the Governor, commissary general, secretary, judges of the land office, 
and attorney general, or any three, for examination. If they approved the account, 
it was to be signed and transmitted to the proprietor. The recommendations were 
approved by the Proprietor in 1763 and Lloyd was instructed accordingly. 

Lloyd did not have the building ready until 1766. The Board of Revenue 
met for the first time on April 5, 1768. Lloyd submitted his account and after 
the first audit which found him in arrears, he resigned, a “long wished for event.” 
But his successor, Reverend Bennett Allen, a notorious character and favorite of 
the proprietor, was unfit for the office and was removed within a few months. 
Mathew Tilghman was appointed as his successor but declined the office and 
Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer was chosen. It took several months to get Allen out 
of the office but thenceforth administration of the office improved greatly. Addi- 
tional reorganization of the Land Office was undertaken. There was created in 
1768 the office of “Supervisor of Accounts Lands and Revenues.” Governor 
Sharpe was generally responsible for the elimination of disorder, dishonesty, in- 
justice, and procrastination in the land office.*! 

Land values in colonial Maryland were constantly increasing. Between 1720 
and 1730, land was worth about five shillings per acre. By 1765 it was worth up 
to £2 or £3 sterling. The quit-rent discouraged heavy speculation, because land 
acquired for future selling had quit-rents immediately levied upon it. There were 
exceptions of course, as a few big-time operators evaded the rent. Land was 
rented or leased by large owners for development. 

Closely related to the land system was the employment of overseers. An 

overseer usually had a contract for a single year or a single crop. He was either 
paid a fixed salary varying from £10 to £30 a year, or paid a share of the crop 
which was the customary method of payment. Usually he was allowed to culti- 
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vate patches of corn or wheat, keep driving horses, milch-cows, or a number of 
pigs or sheep. When he lived on the dwelling plantation of the owner he was 
sometimes furnished with lodging, board, washing, and mending. When he lived 
on a separate plantation he was occasionally required to maintain himself, though 
usually allowed provisions.” The amount of land that could be worked by over- 
seers depended upon the number of slaves and implements. Some landholders 
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had many widely scattered plantations. Richard Bennett in 1749 had plantations, 
with slaves and overseers, scattered from Cecil County on the North to Accomack 
in Virginia on the South. The average acreage per owner, of course, was nothing 
like Bennett’s. In Kent and Worcester County the average was 279.6 and 255.3 
respectively. The following table shows figures for all Maryland counties:* 


Acreage of all Numberof Average 


County Year Patented Land Landholders Holding 
Cecil 1749 ey Ea 348 ee aiks 
Kent 1760 177,318 634 279.6 
Talbot 1756 206,935 628 320.5 
Somerset £75 % 288,817 938 307.9 
Worcester 17SS 307,195 1203 255.3 
Frederick 1752 382,237 1032 370.1 
Anne Arundel 1755 351,135 730 472.8 
Calvert 1755 113,590 312 364.1 
Charles 1755 237,428 692 343.1 
St. Mary’s 1754 162,006 567 282 


Dwelling plantations of the more important landholders were large. Talbot 
County in particular was the home of many aristocratic families. In the assess- 
ment of this county for 1783, sixty-seven plantations were listed that possessed 
200 acres or more of cleared land. The average of these was 615 acres. That 
owned by Richard Bennett Lloyd had 3230 acres, but the next in size was much 
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smaller at 1468 acres. Gould says that only Anne Arundel County rivaled Talbot 
in such an abundance of large farms.** In the number of cleared acres Talbot also 
ranked at the top on the Eastern Shore and with Anne Arundel in the Province 
at large. 

es the middle of the eighteenth century, the greatest landholder on the 
Eastern Shore was Edward Lloyd. Debt books, consulted by Gould, show that 
he owned 360 acres in Cecil, 5216 in Kent, 5859 in Queen Anne’s, 12,390 in Talbot, 
and 12,467 in Dorchester, a total of about 36,000. Most of these large landholders 
were either merchants or public officials who invested their earnings in land. 
Richard Bennett conducted a large mercantile business in Queen Anne’s County 
while Edward Lloyd was agent or receiver-general for Maryland.® 
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Cuaprer XIV 


Chestertown as a Port Before the Revolution 


By Robert L. Swain, Jr. 


-———— 


Halfway up the current-pushing Chester River, some fifteen miles from 
the inland sea, the Chesapeake Bay, lies tradition-steeped Chestertown which owes 
its founding, of all things, to tobacco. It was one of the forty-two towns and 
ports “erected” by the General Assembly in April, 1706,! in an ambitious attempt 
to turn Maryland into one big seaport to help bolster the day’s economy then 
based on the smoker’s weed. 

Time, never too generous, has been severe with the Kent County seat, but 
in face of great odds it has managed to survive, while many towns named in the 
act for the advancement of trade—some did not even pass beyond the paper stage— 
have disappeared into history’s dustbin. 

Nowadays one is hard put to believe that Chestertown—a homelike place 
never the target for industrialization—once drew foreign shipping, but local, age- 
stained records speak of ships not only from London and other points in England, 
but from Ireland, the West Indies, Portugal, Spain, the Canary Islands in the South 
Atlantic, and the faraway island of Madeira near torrid Africa. Hamilton Owens, 
in his Baltimore on the Chesapeake, said it was probably from Chestertown that 
the first shiploads of grain and flour from the upper Eastern Shore to the West 
Indies were sent during the early eighteenth century, instead of from the newly- 
sprung Baltimore Town. Because, Mr. Owens continued, Chestertown was “the 
port for the new wheatlands of the upper Eastern Shore.” After the Revolu- 
tionary War and long afterwards a brisk water traffic was carried on between 
Baltimore and Chestertown until written off by the motor vehicle. 

So common of new enterprises, the port of Chester, an early name for 
Chestertown, found the going tough after being set up in 1706, languishing as 
if stricken with anemia until 1730. In that year it took a new lease on life when 
the legislature, despairing of the snail-like progress and since many of the lots 
had not been taken up or improved in time, appointed a new commission to 
make a fresh start and to lay out the port anew.® 

The action, coming at the moment it was badly needed, may have acted like 
a shot in the arm, for the local population began to climb during the year. This 
occurred despite the fact that Chestertown had been designated twenty-three 
years earlier as the official port of entry for all towns in Cecil, Kent, and Queen 
Anne’s counties.* 

Naturally the population growth was the signal for new activity. From then 
on until the outbreak of the Revolution the legislature took a special interest in 
the port, doing whatever it could to build it up as a shipping terminus. In the 
years 1730, 1753 and 1763 it ordered the erection of three warehouses in the 
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town,” and as early as 1763 two inspectors were maintained there by the Provin- 
cial Government at an annual salary of 6,400 pounds of tobacco. They were 
required to be at the warehouse four days a week while Annapolis, a much 
larger if not perhaps busier port by virtue of its position as the capital of Mary- 
land, employed but one inspector three week days.® Once used as a warehouse 
was Chestertown’s ancient Custom House, now converted into apartments. It 
is interesting to note, too, that in 1910 during the improvement and extension 
of the waterfront lawn of “Widehall,” one of the Eastern Shore’s most delightful 
old mansions, two warehouses of unknown antiquity were torn down. 

It is often said, if a persistent tradition is to be believed, that the wharves in 
Chestertown were paved with stones brought over from the Mother country by 
ships as ballast and disposed of at arrival to make room for the cargo.’ The earliest 
reference to a wharf at the port was in 1752 when a certain Hugh Wallis, pre- 
sumably a contractor, was asked by the County Court to install a wharf and a 
crane adjoining the warehouse at the end of Main Street. A painless but appar- 
ently effective way of repairing wharves resorted to by early Chestertownians was 
to obtain the necessary funds by lottery. Such a one took place in the fall of 
1773 to raise £500, 5s. to repair a wharf and to build a market house as well. Two 
thousand and fifty tickets were advertised for sale at a sum equivalent to four 
dollars apiece, fifteen per cent of the purchase cost to be deducted for the two 
public works projects. The actual drawing was held February 22, 1774, in the 
old court house under the supervision of an eleven-man committee.? However, 
on one occasion the local court ordered two prominent men to arrange to have 
repairs made at a warehouse before the winter of 1755, no doubt getting the 
money from the county treasury.’ 

Chestertown was for several years a member of the Patuxent Customs Dis- 
trict which included Annapolis and Oxford in Talbot County but was made a 
separate customs district in 1742 through an amazing deal pulled by Lord Nu- 
gent and Sir George Lyttelton with the British government. It seemed, accord- 
ing to Governor Sharpe of the Province, that Lord Nugent had promised 
Reverend James Sterling, D.D., rector of St. Paul’s Parish in Kent County, some 
favors he was unwilling or unable to grant, and instead of going back on his 
promises had the collectorship created for the minister.1* Overly ambitious, 
and the son-in-law of Colonel John Smyth, one of Chestertown’s wealthy mer- 
chants, Sterling occupied the post at an annual salary of more than £60 sterling 
until his death in 1763.* 

But Nugent’s’ political maneuvering was later to leave a bad taste with the 
Lords Commissioners of the Customs and the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury who, after declaring that the collectorship was unfairly 
secured, ordered the office discontinued at Dr. Sterling’s death.1? Obviously this 
was not heeded as one William Geddes announced his appointment as “collector 


* Rev. James Sterling, D.D., born in Dowrass, King’s County, Ireland, and 
educated in Trinity College, Oxford, left England for America Sept. 16, 1737. From 
a rectorship in Anne Arundel County, he came to St. Paul’s Parish, Kent County, August 
26, 1740. He soon married the daughter of Col. John Smyth, the wealthy merchant, 
and bought 500 acres of land from Capt. Edward Scott, a Chestertown mariner. 

Brilliant, the author of four major poetical works based on Greek mythology, 
Sterling quickly identified himself with the affairs of the Province. In 1740 he was 
invited by the General Assembly to be its chaplain, a post he must have accepted for 
in 1754 he was reported as preaching a sermon before the Governor and members of the 
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of the customs of the port of Chester” in the Maryland Gazette, March 17, 1767, 
four years after the rector had died.# 

With Geddes assuming the collectorship, a controversy raged between him 
and his counterpart in the Patuxent Customs District over the limits of their re- 
spective districts. “The latter claimed that since the limits of the Cheser district 
were vague and, allegedly, had never been clarified, Geddes should henceforth 
confine his jurisdiction to the Chester River only. ‘To prove his case, the Patuxent 
collector said nothing was mentioned as to the limits of the Chester district in 
the deputation of Geddes to take over the collectorship. As a solution to the 
touchy problem John Williams, inspector-general of the customs in the American 
colonies with headquarters in the Custom House at Boston, recommended defin- 
ing the limits of the Chester district as they were originally in 1742, and that the 
customs office be removed to Baltimore Town, in a report to London, dated May 
26, 1770.'© Evidently no immediate action was taken to stop the rivalry between 
the two districts, as an entirely different viewpoint of the matter was taken two 
years later by the board of three commissioners of the customs in Boston. In 
their report, made out September 28, 1772, to the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury, the board suggested the restricting of the District of Patuxent 
to “the Western side of the Chesapeake Bay,” and “that the Port of Chester may 
be made to include all the rivers on the Eastern side from the limits of the Dis- 
trict of Pocomoke in Maryland Southward, including the River Choptank, to 
the limits of the Port of Newcastle on the River Delaware to the Northward of 
the Province of Maryland, which division considering the situation of the Ports 
appears to us to be most natural and best calculated to prevent any further 
Controversy or Complaints, and if your Lordships are pleased to approve thereof 
Wwe pray your warrants accordingly.”1* That this recommendation to enlarge 
the scope of the customs district of Chester may have been acted upon, we have 
no proof. 

Again it was Inspector-General Williams who gave us a good picture of 
Geddes and his work. During his visit to Chestertown either in 1769 or 1770 he 
found him busy at his job, and after spending some time in the customs office in 
examining the books, Williams then went out to inspect the district. He seemed 
pleased with Geddes, calling him “a Man of abilities, and [who] is exact in the 
Business of His Office.” He also noticed there was no need for the collector to 
have a boat or launch,1* apparently, to meet or board incoming vessels. This was 
because all ships entering the Chester were inspected by officers stationed at Hail 
Point on tiny Eastern Neck Island overlooking the nearly mile-wide approaches 
to the river. The practice of “hailing” boats from this point explains once for all 
the pleasant name of Hail Point, Hulbert Footner, in his Rivers of the Eastern 
Shore, stated.19 





legislature. In addition to being collector of the customs of Chestertown, he was also 
clerk of the Kent County Court in 1751. ; 

Although interested in politics, he never ceased his literary labors and from 1757 
to 1758 anonymously contributed a series of poems to the “American Magazine, or 
Monthly Chronicle for the British Colonies.” 

On announcing his death, the Maryland Gazette said: ‘““Thursday, November 10, 
1763—died in Kent County, after long enduring with the utmost Patience and Resigna- 
tion, the excruciating Pain of the Stone in the Bladder, the Learned and Reverend Mr. 
James Sterling, Rector of St. Paul’s Parish in that county.” 
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Although he liked Geddes, Williams took a dim view of the district as a 
revenue producer with this comment: “As few Vessells Enter with him (Geddes), 
the narrow Income of His Office, is not sufficient to support himself, and Family, 
therefore he still Continues in Trade, and is at present Owner of a Brig, which 
uses the West India & Foreign Trade, from this District.” ‘The ship was operated 
by merchants of the port for Geddes, undoubtedly with the profits split on a 
percentage basis.°° Not too happy over this tie-up with private mercantile 
interests, Williams took the drastic step of enjoining the collector from participat- 
ing in trade. This action, Williams contended, should remove all temptation to 
engage in smuggling upon the part of the merchants who could have used 
Geddes, because of his personal investment in the brig, in protecting or shielding 
any illegal activity. Geddes agreed to abide by this decision.24_ Yet he had the 
sympathy of Williams over his meagre income as collector, and in a report to 
London, the inspector-general hinted it would be better to reinstate the salary 
practice followed in the case of Reverend Sterling who, as Governor Sharpe 
disclosed, was paid out of the Provincial or public treasury.”” 

Williams knew what he was talking about with respect to the inadequate 
revenue. For the period from September 8, 1767, to April 5, 1770, the small sum 
of eight pounds sterling, fifteen shillings and one penny was turned over by the 
port of Chester to Charles Steward, cashier and paymaster-general of the 
colonies.** Perhaps, before the receipts were remitted to Steward, a certain 
amount was deducted as Geddes’ compensation. 

Taking care of the district’s financial matters fell to the comptroller who, in 
1770, was John Clapham at an annual stipend of £50 sterling. Since he was a 
resident of Annapolis and also comptroller of the Patpasco district, he had a 
deputy to perform the work in Chestertown. Introduced to Clapham’s subor- 
dinate during his visit to the port, Williams found him “a Man of abilities and a 
good Character, and is about 28 years of age.”*# 

As part of his job, Geddes had to quarantine ships with cases of contagious 
diseases on board, such as small-pox, for a reasonable length of time before 
permitting them to unload or load up with freight.?° Also, he had to seize and 
report stolen ships. For instance, Geddes stopped a small schooner, alleged to have 
been pilfered from a Virginia planter, in the summer of 1774, arresting William 
Gains who was found aboard and had the boat entrusted to Captain Robert Craig 
on the Sassafras for safe-keeping.”® 

The collector had his office in the custom house at Water Street which, 
despite its great age, is as strong as when it was first built, and was referred to as 
the “Eastern Shore Custom House” before the Revolution.** Williams said about 
£5 sterling per year was being charged for the use and “firing,” or heat, of the 
customs office which, he pointed out, was separate from the collector’s home.”® 
The year 1694 is advanced as the date of the erection of the building,”® although 
marks indicate three different renovations during the eighteenth century. The 
walls are powerful and thick—every original brick said to be in place. The 
structure, it appears, started life as a warehouse for the Ringgolds, the first 
owners, who were merchants of great wealth. Under the terrace were three 
vaults for imported goods, one of them evidently used as a dungeon for unruly 
slaves, as it had ventilation. Long enjoying wide currency was the belief that 
an underground tunnel connected the custom house to the Ringgold House,*° 
today the residence of the presidents of Washington College, which was built 
by William Ringgold in 1736.34 When water pipes were being laid on Water 
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Street in the 1930s no trace of such a passage was found during the excavations, 
thus puncturing a romantic legend. 

‘There were several merchants and ship owners in Chestertown but none 
more prominent than Colonel John Hanson, Judge Bedingfield Hands, Colonel 
Thomas Smyth, and Thomas and William Ringgold. Born in 1721, Thomas 
Ringgold earned enough wealth from shipping to rank as one of the richest men 
on the Eastern Shore if not in Maryland.*? He spent a smali fortune in equipping 
his home, Ringgold House, with elaborate wainscoting and overmantel decora- 
tion made in England. Of this historic mansion, once dubbed the “Abbey,” 
Katherine Scarborough, in her Homes of the Cavaliers, wrote, “The Abbey 
was the home of a coterie of light-hearted young Englishmen who took their 
duties at the port anything but seriously, this old house was one of the gayest 
places in Maryland . . . (before the Revolution).”** This jibes with local tradition 
fond of saying the Abbey served as a club or meeting place for officers connected 
with the port. 

Another surviving contemporary, “Widehall,” was at various times owned 
by Colonel Thomas Smyth, the shipbuilder and ship owner, and Judge Beding- 
field Hands** who operated a marine store, the first of its kind in Chestertown, 
at the rope-walk on Princess Street where cables, cordages, and white and tarred 
ropes for ships and small vessels were manufactured and sold during 1748. This 
rope factory was organized the previous year by the judge in conjunction with 
Colonel Charles Hynson, James Moore, and Dr. William Bordley, a physician, 
on a contract involving the sum of five shillings.®° 

Incidentally, one of the partners, Colonel Hynson, also had a finger 
in other business ventures. He was the principal owner of a company bearing 
his name, which advertised in the Maryland Gazette, for the week of June 2, 
1730, that by a timely application to the firm at Chestertown shipmasters could 
obtain ship bread and flour in any quantity at a reasonable rate.*6 

While merchants, backed by their capital, may have had a virtual grip upon 
local trade, Chestertown’s port activities, however, were attractive enough to 
induce sea captains into becoming permanent residents and, in some cases, small 
businessmen. One was Captain Nathaniel Marsh whose general merchandise 
shop was a going concern in 1755.97 The same may be said for ship carpenters. 
The earliest known of the latter to come to the county seat was Christopher 
Gold who acquired property for 200 pounds of tobacco in 1709.3° Financially, 
he did well, for after his death in or about 1725 his holdings were disposed 
of by his son for 15,000 pounds of tobacco.®*® 

Even schoolmasters, never a business-like lot, cashed in on the prevailing in- 
terest in anything nautical by offering lessons on marine science. Charles Peale, 
headmaster of the Kent County Free School at Chestertown, and father of Charles 
Willson Peale, the famed artist, advertised under date of May 3, 1745, that he 
could teach students the rudiments of navigation as well as the use of the globes 
at the school which, he boastingly declared, were regarded the largest and most 
accurate pair in America.* 

The number of ships reported for Chestertown was not impressive, although 
there were never too many in the Maryland trade. Prior to 1720 there were 
approximately one hundred vessels, totaling thirteen thousand tons in the Mary- 
land commerce from Great Britain, while only four small brigantines and not 
more than twenty sloops were owned by the natives of the Province.*t The 
annual average of ships clearing out of Chestertown was put down at about 
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twenty by Williams in his report in 1770; fifteen of the number mentioned 
were employed in the West India and European trade. The only record with 
specific references to destinations of ships sailing from the port is for the year 
1769 which is as follows: three ships and four brigs to Lisbon, Portugal; one to 
Oporto, also in Portugal; one ship to Cadiz, Spain; one snow and five schooners 
to the West Indies; all of them having on their return “very little more than 
Ballast.”42 ‘To give an idea of what the ships might have carried to foreign 
ports, Maryland trade before the Revolution consisted of tobacco, beef, pork, 
pipe staves, timber, flour, and grain, among other commodities.** 

Gone is the register of all vessels entering or leaving the port of Chester. 
Or perhaps it is reposing in some forgotten niche in one of the offices of the 
Admiralty or the Customs in old London, awaiting discovery by a keen-eyed 
researcher. Anyway, the preserved copies of the Maryland Gazette, for several 
years the only newspaper in Maryland, give us the names of some of the ships. 
The old county records go back earlier and tell of a ship in the Chester during 
the year the port was founded—the Adventure from London, William Elles, cap- 
tain, taking on a tobacco cargo, May 3, 1706.*° The next year, according to the 
same sources, on July 19, the Jossiah, also from the British capital, was mentioned 
in the river to take on freight under Captain Richard Hubbard.*° 

The earliest report of Chestertown shipping in the Maryland Gazette appears 
for the week of June 24, 1729. Illustrated with a crude woodcut of a sailing 
vessel, it is an advertisement or a notice of Mr. Grainger inviting unemployed 
sailors to join his London-bound vessel at Chestertown.** 

Tobacco was an important article of trade in the port. The year 1732 saw 
three ships in the Chester taking a load of this staple crop for Great Britain: the 
Duke, January 24, under Captain John Jones, for William Hunt, a London 
merchant;*® the Success, May 22, Curl Curling, captain, for John Peele of 
London;*® the Tvistran, September 18, for the London firm of John Hyde & 
Company under Captain Richard Peake.°° The Duke appeared again on July 12, 
1732, and the following year on July 24.5 She was followed by the Sea Nymph, 
skippered by Andrew Senhouse, which nosed into Chestertown’s harbor, Sep- 
tember 28, 1733, to take tobacco at £7 sterling per ton for Messrs. Samuel Hugh 
and March of London.*” 

Besides serving as a port, Chestertown attracted much attention for its ship 
auctions, which formed one of the favorite topics of the day as seadogs and 
veterans exchanged their knowledge of nautical construction. ‘To fall under 
the hammer was the Pocomoke Industry, a shallop of fifteen tons, ordered by the 
County Court sold by James Galloway and John Ashley, November 28, 1732, to 
satisfy William Booth’s debt of £50.5s. sterling.®* Seafaring as a hazardous occu- 
pation was driven home by the newspaper in announcing that the sails, rigging 
and other fixtures of the Charming Nancy, lately lost off the Virginia Capes, 
would be sold to the highest bidder Saturday noon, November 15, 1746, in 
Chestertown at the house of Walter Daughtery.** Another vessel meeting a 
similar fate was the snow Peace which, on returning from Cork, Ireland, and 
Beddeford, England, June 24, 1762, was wrecked on the cliffs off the Patuxent 
River. However, her hull was salvaged and sold at a public auction in Chester- 
town five months later together with her sails and riggings for the benefit of 
the insurers.®° 

Again executors of estates of merchants found it convenient to sell a ship or 
two at the port of Chester. The Gazette announced the auctioning of the 
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brigantine, Prince of Wales, about fourteen months old at the time, by James 
Hopkins, executor of the estate of John Hopkins, a Philadelphia merchant, Mon- 
day, October 7, 1754. The ship was described as follows: “The whole length 
of the keel 30 feet, the breadth of the beam 21 feet, depth in the hold g feet, and 
3 feet, 10 inches between decks, and is well found in sails, rigging, etc.”55> An- 
other auction finding its way into the Gazette’s packed news columns was that 
of the snow, Hubbaston, anchored on the Chester, which was ordered by the 
court of the vice-admiralty at Annapolis to be sold for payment of sailors’ wages 
and costs of the suit, to the highest bidder by the winter of 1755. Thomas 
Walcope of Chestertown was appointed sales agent for the Hubbaston.5* 

To be added to the list of vessels sold at Chestertown is the schooner, 
Swallow, of the burthen thirty tons, built in 1771 by a Mr. Carvil. Described 
to be well fitted and constructed mostly of durable mulberry wood, the Swallow 
Was put on the auction block by ‘Thomas Ringgold at a sale advertised May 13, 
1773.°° As if fate had arranged it as a joke, a ship of the same name, while enroute 
to Lisbon from England, was captured by Kent County’s Lambert Wickes after 
a running battle during the Revolution.®® 

To return to identifying the various ships either leaving or entering the port 
of Chester: the year 1747 was characterized by little activity, according to the 
Gazette with only one ship, the schooner Hollister sailing from the port via 
Annapolis for Madeira, west of Morocco. Before her departure, large orders were 
placed with the captain, John Fisher by name, for choice Madeira wines, and he 
was ordered not to sign any bills of lading for the delivery of any quantity “less 
than twenty pipes” at any port except Chestertown or Annapolis. Simul- 
taneously in the same year a sloop employed in the Barbados rum traffic under 
Captain John Seager bore the name of Chestertown on her brow and, no doubt, 
was built and equipped on the Chester River.*t The port activities for the year 
closed with the report in the Gazette for December 4, 1747, that William Teffin, 
skipper of the Lydia which arrived in Annapolis with freight from Williams 
and Rockliff of Philadelphia, had been instructed to deliver his cargo to Captain 
Henry Harrison, or in his absence to George Okell, to be conveyed to Colonel 
Charles Hynson at Chestertown.® 

Only one ship was mentioned in the Gazette for the year 1748 for the Kent 
County port. A William Dames advertised in a January issue of the weekly that he 
had a vessel strong enough to hold two hundred hogsheads of tobacco for any 
English port. Anyone interested in chartering the boat was admonished to apply 
to him in Chestertown before the first week of February.® 

There are no news items or advertisements in the Maryland Gazette concern- 
ing Chestertown’s maritime activities for the years 1748 to 1752. The first ship 
mentioned after so long a silence of such news was the announcement of the 
scheduled departure of the Industry for London from the port on April 1, 1753 
under Captain Michael Powers. Those wishing to engage passage or ship freight 
were directed to see Captain Edward Scott at the town, the agent for Jacob Giles 
who had chartered the craft which, as advertised, would be loaded with tobacco 
at £7 sterling per ton for any London merchant.** The same vessel, constructed 
on the Chester, must have returned from Britain by the autumn of 1753, as in early 
November, under a new master, George Perkins, the Industry suddenly sprang 
a leak upon entering the Chesapeake laden with freight and was obliged to anchor. 
Later slipping anchor, she finally ran ashore on the banks of the Chester River 
where she sank.® 
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Another ship, the Frisby, honoring one of Kent County’s distinguished sons,* 
reached the Bay in late June, 1753, from Bristol, England, under John Knill, the 
skipper, arriving at Chestertown a few days later. While at anchor five sailors, 
said to be well dressed, deserted the crew, a reward for whose capture was 
promptly posted by Thomas Ringgold, obviously the owner of the Frisby.°° 
Coinciding in the same month was the drowning of two men from a ship anchored 
near Chestertown during a bitter quarrel, both having fallen overboard. ‘Their 
bodies were afterwards recovered and buried in one grave.®* 

* William Frisby who represented Kent County in the General Assembly between 
1694 and 1707. He took an active part in the framing, in 1706, of the bill “for the 
Advancement of Trade and Erecting Ports and Towns,” which led to the founding of 
Chestertown. 

Naturally, being preoccupied with shipping, Chestertown could think of 
nothing better than to equip and donate a new vessel as a man-of-war for service 
against the French and their Indian allies in September, 1756. Christened the 
Sharpe after Sir Horatio Sharpe, the governor of Maryland, she consisted of 
twenty-six carriage guns and twenty swivels and was manned by a crew of two 
hundred under the captaincy of Edward Scott, a veteran mariner.** During the 
French and Indian War, known in Europe as the Seven Years’ War, Chestertown 
must have been a port of embarkation for British soldiers and volunteers. Basis 
for this belief lies in the request of the Earl of Loudon, commander-in-chief of 
His Majesty’s forces in the American colonies, to Governor Sharpe, in December, 
1757, to dispatch seven companies of the Royal Americans to take up winter 
quarters in Chestertown and other Maryland ports to be in readiness to embark 
or sail for Philadelphia and elsewhere.” 

Subsequent events were to bear out the fact Chestertown was a busy port 
during the conflict. Three small vessels sent out to transport forty or fifty of 
Captain Browne’s men near Chestertown in February, 1758, were forced by a 
gale of wind to seek shelter in the town’s harbor, where the crew members were 
found to be suffering from frozen limbs. They had become ice-bound on the 
Chesapeake, unable to move until a thaw came about the week of March 7. 
One of the boats leaked, resulting in the jettisoning of thirty barrels of bread and 
other provisions.’ 

That British soldiers were actually stationed at the port of Chester while 
awaiting transportation or for reasons of security during the war is indicated 
by a report in the Gazette of a free-for-all-fight between them and sailors and 
ship captains the evening of April 2, 1758. Assisted by local youths wishing to 
avenge the abuses and insults of the seamen, the redcoats had the situation in 
hand by firing muskets at the tars.1 Although the troops were said to have 
started the melee that took the life of one sailor, an order was issued for the 
arrest of James Nicholson, who was to become a gallant officer during the Revolu- 
tion in the Continental Navy, and Alexander Calder on a murder charge. A 
month later both were pardoned by the governor, oddly enough, on the petition 
of the sailors present in the street brawl.” 

As with any port, seamen were occasionally a source of trouble in old 
Chestertown: therefore it is not surprising that the Kent County sheriff had his 
hands full. In the Maryland Gazette for July 24, 1758, Sheriff Hercules Coutts 
disclosed having in his jail at the port three deserters from the Prince George 
on the Rappahannock River—the three named Samuel Hartford, George Walker, 
and Humphreys, and their captain, in pleading terms, was urged to reclaim them.’* 
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In another Gazette notice, dated June 6, 1762, three runaways were reported 
jailed as vagrants by the sheriff of St. Mary’s County, who said they claimed to be 
sailors in search of employment and to have emigrated from England in a ship that 
was sold to Thomas Ringgold’ of Chestertown. According to the sheriff’s de- 
scription, one had a maimed eye and wore a black wig, the second was pitted with 
small-pox marks, and the third had a thin face.“ 





“Widehall,’ Chestertown 


Sailors may have been recruited without an idea of their worth, but captains 
were carefully picked for their qualifications. Take for example the advertisement 
in the Gazette, for April 2, 1774, of Thomas Ringgold for an active, industrious 
man who could be recommended for his sobriety and usefulness as a skipper 
for one of his numerous bay crafts.7° 

Ostensibly, the worst maritime disaster to befall Chestertown before the 
Revolution was the burning to the water’s edge of the brigantine, Sophia, belong- 
ing to Beddeford, England, Saturday, May 5, 1759, the flames being aided by a high 
wind. Blamed for this misfortune was a ship carpenter who, at finding it impos- 
sible to go ashore for the purpose, heated the pitch pot on board, the scalding 
tar from which spilled all over the wooden decks and the highly combustible 
tarred and greased rigging. Spreading rapidly, the fire destroyed the ship which 
at the moment had in her hold thirty hogsheads of tobacco, about 3,000 staves and 
some pig iron."® The captain, George Kimber, and his mates together with a 
friend and a boy narrowly escaped with their lives. Whatever was left of the 
Sophia was sold at a public sale at Walter Daughtery’s Chestertown house, 
August 15)? 

In August, 1761, the snow, Alexander, skippered by John Neilson, appeared 
in the port where she was loaded with tobacco at the rate of £8 sterling per ton 
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for Messrs. Sedgley and Hillhouse, merchants of Bristol, England, for whom 
Samuel Galloway, or Thomas and William Ringgold acted as local freight agents.*® 
She sailed from the Chesapeake for England October 1st of the year, in convoy 
with one hundred and ten other ships which were escorted by an English warship 
of one hundred and eighty-six guns, the Assistant, as a precaution against pirates, 
or French and Spanish privateers. The Alexander reached Bristol safely December 
1, after two months at sea.”® 

Admittedly, the most famous ship to operate out of Chestertown was the 
Molly, a full-rigged craft of seventy-five tons, employed in the Barbados rum 
trade during 1763 under Captain John Buckler. Launched between 1760-1761 
and sold in mid-June, 1763, by her original owners, Thomas and William Ring- 
gold,®° she was converted into the mighty Reprisal early in the Revolutionary War, 
during which she carried Benjamin Franklin to France on a secret mission. Her 
brow ornamented with the figurehead of a woman, she proved a terror to the 
English under dashing Lambert Wickes, of Chestertown and a business partner 
of James Ringgold, until lost in a gale off Newfoundland in October, 1777." 
Wickes, however, was accustomed to bigger ships, he and Ringgold having entered 
the Ceres, of 150 tons, or twice the tonnage of the converted warship, in the 
Custom House in Philadelphia in December, 1774.°? 

There was also an earlier Molly which was in existence in 1752 and had as one 
of her captains, Curl Curling who skippered the Success, a ship appearing in the 
Chester insija2.- 

Why the second Molly was crowned with such a fierce adjective was un- 
doubtedly due to a resolution of the Marine Committee of the Continental Con- 
gress declaring her “justifiable to make reprisals” upon the enemy. Outfitted at 
Philadelphia after being purchased by Congress, the ship—one hundred feet in 
length and about thirty feet wide—is described by William Clark Bell, author of 
Lambert Wickes—Sea Raider and Diplomat, as having had three long masts for 
“royals extending far aloft beyond her top gallant yards.” Her sides “were plain 
black except where a white molding ran around her quarters and a touch of yellow 
paint had mingled with the more somber shade upon her stern.” And “unlike 
most ships of that time, she [the Reprisal] had no quarter galleries, the sheer lines 
of the hull between wind and water being broken only by her gun ports.” A 
floating fortress, the notable ship was equipped with eighteen gun ports, nine 
to a side, in addition to carrying eighteen iron six-pounders, “all carriage guns, 
double-fortified.” Then, too, there were the twenty swivels mounted on the 
vessel’s quarters and forecastle, while in the tops were eight small guns with a 
wide bore, called cochorns, corresponding to the modern mortar.** 

Another ship put into service during the Revolution was the Chester, no doubt 
from Chestertown, which was classified as a “galley”’* and was one of a fleet 
operated by the Maryland navy in 1776.*° 

Recorded for the year 1767 was the arrival of the Britannica, Robert Clarke 
captain, during the early winter with rum from Barbados for Thomas Ringgold 
& Company. She left Chestertown for the sun-kissed Caribbean island on March 6, 
loaded with Indian corn at nine pence per bushel, and bread and flour at £3 
sterling per ton.8® Also listed for the year was the Albion, hailing from Bristol, 
England, under Captain Thomas Spencer, a Kent Countian. Reaching Annapolis 
July 9, 1767, with one hundred indentured servants, she proceeded thence to 


* Defined by Funk & Wagnalls Desk Standard Dictionary as “‘a seagoing vessel 
propelled by oars or by oars and sails; barge; rowboat.” 
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Chestertown to load up before returning to the British Isles.87 A veteran of the 
Maryland commerce, the Albion seems to have been used in transporting inden- 
tured servants, those who bonded themselves into voluntary servitude for a period 
of seven years to pay for their Atlantic passage. This was a device used by the 
poor to get themselves to America. In the summer of 1764, while bound for the 
Province, on the Albion, about one hundred servants tried to take over the ship 
by force, but were outwitted by Captain Spencer and his crew with firearms but 
only after inflicting injuries. The tussle was caused by the change of heart among 
the would-be mutineers who, because of the long, wearisome ocean trip, came to 
regret leaving their homeland.*® 

An able captain, Spencer was given the command of the Isabella, which 
breezed into the port of Chester in June, 1769, with freight, valued at £15,000 
sterling, for Thomas Smyth and Emory Sadler, both merchants and shipowners.*® 
The goods were sold at wholesale later in the month by the two men. Sadler 
seems to have been in the shipping business as early as 1764. 

Although it refused to transact business in violation of the Stamp Act in 1765 
during the widespread opposition against the measure which was soon to be re- 
pealed by Parliament, the port of Chester hotly resented the arrival of the brigan- 
tine Geddes from England in the late spring of 1774, with a cargo subject to the 
payment of duties.°° Presumably belonging to Geddes, the collector of the 
customs, the ship was boarded in broad daylight by angry citizens, undisguised, 
who tumbled the boxes of tea into the harbor, May 23. Events leading to this 
overt act were the forming of a committee by local bigwigs to defeat the enforce- 
ment of the tea duties, Friday, May 13, and their calling a mass meeting the follow- 
ing week to consider further steps.®°! A series of resolutions adopted by the meet- 
ing emphatically declared “no duties or taxes can constitutionally be imposed . . . 
but by the consent of the people, given personally or by representative ... that 
subjecting the colonies to the payment of a duty on tea, for the purpose of raising a 
revenue in America, is unconstitutional, oppressive, and calculated to enslave the 
Americans.” Enlarged with W. Wright as clerk, the committee pledged itself not 
only to support the resolutions but to condemn all “whoever... willfuly and 
knowingly sell or consume [tea]” as “inimical to the liberties of America.” 

With opposition against the tea duty mounting throughout the thirteen 
colonies, especially with the New England area hard hit by reprisals, the port of 
Chester hummed with worthy efforts. Ships were loaded with supplies and provi- 
sions and dispatched to the relief of the poor of Boston and Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts**—one vessel is believed to have sailed from the town in early July, 
1774°*—in addition to sending subscriptions. Letters of thanks were received by 
the local populace from Boston during June and July of the year.® 

Today, instead of lamenting the loss of its importance as a port of entry, 
Chestertown is proud to have served as one of old Maryland’s links with the 
outside world. A constant reminder—more effective than a monument of stone— 
is the ever-flowing, scenic Chester River. It is like a dowager who has had her 
day, but secretly prefers the quickening present to the unhurried past. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Some Aspects of Social and Cultural Life, 
Kighteenth Century 
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1. HENRY CALLISTER AND REVEREND THomas BAcon: NEIGHBORS 


While the story of the economic life of Eastern Shoremen is basic, an ac- 
count of their other activities is essential and of great interest. Henry Callister, in 
his detailed letters and reports of life on the Eastern Shore, tells of some leading 
events and personalities. 

Callister came into frequent contact with the Reverend Daniel Maynadier, 
rector of St. Peter’s Parish, Talbot County. Maynadier was a French Huguenot 
by birth and had been at St. Peter’s Parish for nearly thirty years. He was 
described in 1722 as “A Whig of the first rank, and reputed a good liver, but a 
horrid preacher.” His curate, like many another in colonial history, brought 
scandal on his order, but he seemed personally to have left an honorable and 
respected name. Callister, however, referred to him as “a Brute of a Parson.” 

On July 28, 1745, Callister first referred to the coming of the Reverend 
Thomas Bacon, well known colonial clergyman but celebrated chiefly because 
of Bacon’s Laws of Maryland. He wrote: 


This Mr. Bacon you speak of I suppose is Brother to Mr. Anto. Bacon 
who kept a store on this River and is now a Merchant in London, for I 
heard that one Bacon, a Brother of his in Dublin who wrote a Book of 
Rates, was expected in this Country after getting orders in London to be an 
inducted Parson of our Parish, and that he had another Brother in Dublin 
who kept a Coffee House.? 


Four months later, on November 5, 1745, Callister wrote to his friend, 
Billy Tear, of Douglas, on the Isle of Man, making this reference to Bacon: 


I should have pass’d for a tip top Musician if the Revd. Mr. Bacon 
had not come in, he handed me your Letter & some others from Douglass, 
immediately upon landing he found the way to our house & stay’d with 
me abt. 4 day. He has been to see us several times since, & at our Parish 
Church he has given us several Sermons which have got the better of 
most of the Audience—there are a few blockheads who have aspersed_ his 
& his wife’s characters, but as he will always be known to the best of 
people, what the fools say will not hurt him. He is a very agreeable Com- 
panion, & a sober & learned Man. His performance on the Violin & Violin- 
cello has afforded us much delight & his Conversation as much. I have a 
pretty sett of Musick & he has still a better. We have a Brute of a Parson 
[Maynadier] here in our parish, & the Vestry & people would be glad to 
turn him out to make room for Mr. Bacon, but the latter will not be con- 
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cern’d as he compassionates the other misfortunes. We shall prevail upon 
him at last to accept a good salary. The ordinary sallary wd. not be much 
but the extraordinary Subscriptions he wd. get if he wd. stay with us 
would be worth his while. He has in a very little time got the Esteem of 
numbers of our best People; He is still a Neighbor, but I am afraid he will 
leave us as soon as a vacancy in some other part of the Province offers for 
him.” 


Other letters spoke in glowing terms of Bacon. “He is receiv’d Curate of 
this parish & is allowed by the Parson who is an Invalid 20 thousand pounds of 
Tobo. per An. with the perquisites wch may amount to 5 or 6 thousand more, 
wch is a very good Living, & when the old parson dies, wch he will in a very 
little time, I hope he’ll get the Birth, it is abt. 50 thous’d pd. Tobo. per An. wch 
is worth in the Country one year with another £500 stl. & as Parsons are al- 
lowed to trade with their Tobo. if he will ship it to England, it may produce 
as much more per an.”* In 1746 Callister’s enthusiasm for Bacon was high as 
ever. He wrote that Bacon was ‘“‘a very considerable Man here & in great 
Esteem with every great Man from the Governor to the Parish Clarke. I am 
very happy in his Conversation & Friendship, & so is every one that is ac- 
quainted with him. I have sent you inclosed a Couple of his Minuets wch 
are excellent.” 

Callister’s desire materialized, for it was not long after Reverend Bacon 
arrived that Mr. Maynadier died. Bacon succeeded him as rector of the parish. 
He must indeed have been a popular man for within a year it became necessary 
to enlarge the parish church at Whitemarsh by one half its former size. He 
lived next door to Callister, in Oxford, six miles from the parish church at 
Whitemarsh. In 1747 when Callister went to Head of Wye, Bacon moved to 
the town of Dover in Talbot County, just twelve miles distant from Callister, 
his warm friend and fellow exile from the Isle of Man. ‘Their intimacy con- 
tinued, based upon their mutual knowledge and love of music and other ties. 
A musical society of which they were moving spirits met regularly at the 
houses of different members. They both were apparently versatile performers, 
with Bacon having an additional talent for composing. They also collaborated in 
organizing the Charity Working School, the only institution in colonial Mary- 
land solely for the education of the poor of all races.° 

Bacon, before the idea of a Charity School came to him, had set an example 
in Maryland in regard to the Christian education of Negro slaves. In 1750 
he entered upon the project of founding a sort of manual training or industrial 
school for poor children. His subscription paper, circulated in 1750, remarked 
upon the “profaneness and debauchery, idleness and immorality . . . especially 
among the poorer sort in this province,” and asked for yearly subscriptions 
“for setting up a Charity Working School in the parish of St. Peter’s, in Talbot 
County, for maintaining and teaching poor children to read, write, and account, 
and in instructing them in the knowledge and practise of the Christian religion, 
as taught in the Church of England.” Subscriptions came in rather generously 
from the Proprietary and Lady Baltimore, Cecilius Calvert, and others. ‘These 
enabled operating expenses to be met and in a few years the purchase of one 
hundred acres of land and the erection of a substantial brick home and school 
followed. Hence in 1755 Talbot boasted a fine charity school, but thirty years 
later when Bacon and nearly all the original trustees were dead, it was turned 
over to the County for use as a poorhouse.® 
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Mr. Bacon and Callister remained fine friends, exchanging frequent letters 
and visits, accounts of which help to depict the social picture of the Shore. One 
finds that Bacon was human enough to chew tobacco, give dancing parties, and 
sometimes tease his wife. Following is a party invitation on January 28, 1755 
to Callister and his wife Sally:* 


Henry Callister, 
Sir— 

You and your Wife are hereby required to appear personally at my 
Habitation . . . Choptank on Friday next at or before the usual [hour for 
dinner], to assist at demolishing a Sirloin of [beef], &c., &c., which shall 
then and there be ready. Spend the Evening in Music, Chat, Cards, or 
Amusement as to the Company shall seem In [order]. You are permitted 
to bring your dancing Pumps, [and prepare for an evening] of Mirth and 
good fellowship. . . . Of all which you are not [to fail to perform] on 
peril of wanting Tuberose, Eagle Flowers and Importance for the Decora- 
tion of Your Garden this [summer]. 

Given under my hand, etc., etc. 

Thos. Bacon 

Can’t you & yr Wife come up on Thursday, and we can spend the 

evening snugly together without Interruption? 


A letter from Bacon to Callister relates to housekeeping matters. It indi- 
cates that life has not changed in some respects! 


Dror 

I want three Groce of Corks and a good Garden spade per Bearer, 
what my Wife wants shall be set down in Course if that can ever be known 
or found out, for such are the Wants of Ladies it takes them a good while 
to consider & recollect what they are & when the Letter is dispatched they 
generally discover many wants more—Imprimis, some Colly Flower Plants, 
some off-setts of white Currants,—two sheets of yr largest Pins, Parsley seeds, 
Melon seeds, Beans & Pease, Parsnip, Turnip, Radish, &c. Any garden ware 
fit for planting.—I thought I had done but my wife cries—Oh! Butter, honey, 
don’t forget Butter!—you know we can’t get any here for Love or Money, 
and may be Mr. Callister can spare you a few pounds.—Well, to finish, 
Compliments in general, Good wishes and cordial Friendship in particular 
with great Esteem concludes me, 

Yrs. &c. 
T. Bacon. 


Soon after this, in 1758, Bacon left Talbot to become rector of All Saints 
Parish in Frederick. 


2. OBSERVANCE OF SUNDAY 


Henry Callister, on October 7, 1761, communicated with his lawyer, George 
Garrnett of Kent County, in connection with attacks made upon his “private 
and publick” character by his “malicious neighbor Wm. Comegys.” ‘The 
latter had accused Callister of “all manner of work on Sundays” and thereby 
doing him great damage. In fact, since Callister was serving as a Magistrate at 
this time, Comegys was “thus impeaching a justice,” and he should therefore 
be dealt with accordingly by Garrnett. Callister wrote that he was not con- 
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scious of any breach on Sunday by himself or his household. He claimed more 
leisure for his “people” than any in the neighborhood of his plantation on the 
Red Lion branch in Queen Anne’s County. He could furnish plenty of wit- 
nesses to that effect. “I keep a well stock’d garden (except when his [Comegy’s] 
cattle which have broke in 4o or 50 times, go near to demolish it.) Every day 
duly, having a numerous family, I gather with my own hands, not my servants or 
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Teackle Mansion, Princess Anne, Used as a Residence Since Colonial Days 


slaves, a good mess of greens, &c. for my table and for my people; & another for 
my milch cows. Observe I don’t omit Sundays. We have got a habit of eating 
on Sundays as well as other days. Another Sunday’s jobb happens to be this; 
my neibor’s hogs and other cattle frequently break down my pails; this happens 
often on Sundays and right before his eyes, as these witnesses can testify: by as 
often as this happens, either I myself or some of my people take a hammer & 
nails, and tack them up again,—altho it be Sunday.” 

“Another Sunday’s work may be! that I am by the Nature of my situation 
in a manner coompell’d to keep a ferry; if a gentleman calls on a Sunday I have 
him put over: but so far am I from profiting by this business, that it cost me 
much more in entertainment (there being no publick house near) than I receive 
for the ferriage; I even give the Negro ferryman a part of the ferriage of 
Sundays as a perquisite.” Occasionally, said Callister, he would complete a job 
on Sunday that could not wait, as to save lime from rain.® 
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3. BookseLters, Liprartes, Reapinc Hasirs 


The earliest recorded Maryland bookseller was Evan Jones, but not too 
much is known of him.’® Beginning with William Parks, the colonial printers 
published lists of books, almanacs, and pamphlets that recently came off their 
presses as well as those published in neighboring colonies. Parks established the 
Virginia Gazette in 1736 and opened a bookstore in Williamsburg. The next 
bookseller of which there is record at Annapolis was William Rind who went 
into partnership with Jonas Green, publisher of the second Maryland Gazette 
in 1758. In 1762 Rind announced his plan to establish a circulating library for 
the whole colony. This was the first such scheme in America, says Wheeler." 
The terms he proposed for membership specified that each subscriber should 
pay twenty-seven shillings, Maryland currency, annually for the privilege of 
using two books at a time. Subscribers in Annapolis could have a folio for a 
month, a quarto for three weeks, and an octavo for one week. Subscribers 
living more than thirty miles from Annapolis could borrow books for an addi- 
tional two weeks. Anyone found lending the library book on the side would 
forfeit the full cost of the volume. A printed catalog would be provided at 
cost. Rind gained subscribers among prominent men in nearly every county 
of Maryland. In order to contact those who were not subscribers of the Mary- 
land Gazette, he sent out a circular letter enclosing the list of books and the 
proposals. Henry Callister, the Eastern Shore tobacco factor, received the 
announcement and replied on September 20, 1762, throwing some light on the 
book situation on the Eastern Shore: 


This day I received your letter 17th Current covering two of your 
gazettes, for which I thank you. 

Your circulating library will be of great & eternal advantage to the open- 
ing & inlarging the mind of rude & uncultivated understandings in a Country 
where the want of such a convenience is greatly to be regretted, which is 
strongly set forth in the poem [sic] to your proposals. I know several 
Gentlemen to whom your scheme will be agreeable; & I shall reccomend it 
all I can. The case with some of them may be as it is with me this year: 
We import yearly, so that there is scarce any book in your present Cata- 
logue that I have not either read or have now by me. But our method is 
very costly, & for the future I think we had best fall in with you, which 
I intend when I see your catalogue of a new importation. 

About 7 or 8 years ago, having a tolerable stock of books, I proposed to 
join stocks with 3 or 4 others, for a circulating library. But my plan was 
conformable to what I had seen practised by some Booksellers in Dublin, 
that the value of the books lent should be deposited, & the parusal . . . to 
be rated at so much pr week, what ever bulk they should be of. But I, & 
another of the parties seeing a prospect of removing our Quarters, there was 
nothing done. Your plan must be more extensive, & I hope you will not 
only sell the more books by it, but reap due emolument from the hire of the 
Books.” 


Rind found difficulty in securing enough subscribers to operate on a large 
scale; consequently, he restricted his operations to include only Annapolis and 
the district within thirty miles. Later he tried auctioning his books off and 
when this did not bring results, he attempted a lottery using books instead of 
cash as prizes. This failed also, in 1764. 
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Ten years later a rather elaborate circulating library of over twelve hun- 
dred volumes was started by William Aikman in Annapolis. He later went into 
the bookshop business, although continuing his circulating library. He ap- 
parently did not extend the latter to the whole colony. He was also a pub- 
lisher, though his publications were piracies from the English editions. In 1775 
finding himself a Loyalist and out of step with Annapolis, he decided to go to 
the West Indies where he opened a stationery and bookstore." 

In 1773, Joseph Rathell announced plans to start a circulating library in 
Baltimore, but this plan fell through. The first successful circulating library in 
Baltimore was begun during the Revolution, and by 1790 at least three of them 
had been established." 

Lotteries were at least partly successful in disposing of libraries. In 1763 
the following lottery was advertised in the Maryland Gazette: “The Managers 
of the Bohemia Library Lottery hereby give Notice, That: they will certainly 
Draw the same, at Caecil County Court-House, on Monday the 15th of August 
next.”45 The drawing was held as announced and the winning numbers were 
printed in the same paper on July 26, 1764. 

As pointed out, merchants and factors in the colony helped to supply the 
demand for books. In making an inventory of the goods belonging to Foster 
Cunliffe & Sons in the store at Oxford in 1765, Henry Callister listed the follow- 
ing books: 


Phradras’s Fables 
Nomen Clatura [?] 
sentinte [?| 

horn books 

gilt primmers 

Bailey’s dictionaries 
Atkinson’s Epitome 
Crocker’s Arithmeteck 
Ovids metamorp 
Erasmus 

mariners Compass’s rectify 
Mariners Callender!® 


11 plain bibles 

gilt ditto 

large prayer book 

plain common prayer books 3 

Oxford Testaments 

4 Introductions to the Latt. Tongue 
Latin Testaments 


7 
I 
5 
Oo 
2 
4 psalters 
v 
8 
‘4 


I 


ji 
2 Chapman’s books 
Latin Books 
ditto 


3 ditto 


Wom me Ww NW OW & fb 


Ll 


Newton, Chester, or the present Chestertown, had at least one merchant 
selling books, for the subscription list of Robert Bell’s edition of Robertson’s 
History of Charles V, showing eighty-five Maryland names out of a total of 
five hundred listed, included the name of Hugh Lennox of Newton, with “12 
sets” entered opposite his name indicating the number of copies he desired.™ 

A bookseller was at Georgetown, Kent County, in 1762, but how long he 
remained is not known. In a letter to Mr. Carmichael, father of William Car- 
michael, the American diplomat, Henry Callister suggested on March 6, 1762, 
that they go up to Georgetown to look over books. He wrote: 


I want to keep your Charron [Pierre Charron, Of Wisdom] a little 
longer; I have not yet gone through. I know not whether it may not cost 
you & me some money to have a book seller so near us. I think the best 
way is for you to call here some fair day, that we may go together the 
next morning to George town & take a full view of the shop.*s 


Most book users on the Eastern Shore were close enough to Philadelphia to 
journey there for books, and local booksellers were hard pressed to make a 
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living. Callister’s first thought when he wanted a copy of the treaty made with 
the indians of the Six Nations, at Lancaster in June, 1744, was to send to 
Philadelphia for it. Many inhabitants of the Eastern Shore subscribed to the 
Pennsylvania Gazette. When Franklin visited Maryland in 1754 he appointed 
Thomas Ringgold of Chester as his Eastern Shore agent to collect the annual 
subscriptions. Philip Hughes, rector of Coventry Parish in Somerset County, 
ordered his books trom William Bradford, the Philadelphia printer and book- 
Seller.*° 

Joseph T. Wheeler states that “Probably the most significant contribution 
of any individual to the literary culture of colonial Maryland was that made by 
the Keverend ‘Thomas Bray at the beginning of the eighteenth century.” In 
his effort to strengthen the Established Church in Maryland through books, Bray 
established at least twenty-nine parochial libraries for the clergy, eleven lay- 
men’s lending libraries, and one provincial library. These were made possible 
by charitable people in England and were permanently protected against loss 
by laws of the colonial assembly.”° 

Bray carefully planned details of his lending libraries. After one-third of the 
cost was subscribed, amounting to about £30, the books would be forwarded, 
packed in wooden book presses containing shelves. Subscriptions from the 
parishioners furnished the remaining £20. ‘The privilege of borrowing from 
the library was granted to subscribers. The books were purchased from 
booksellers who gave one free copy for every ten bought. The free copy was 
set aside to make up a parochial library for a clergyman in the colonies. Thus 
the subscriber, in helping to provide a lending library for his neighborhood, 
was also helping to propagate the gospel in the plantations. Careful records 
were kept of books and borrowers. As was the custom in subscription and cir- 
culating libraries as late as the mid-nineteenth century, the borrower was allowed 
to use a folio for a month, a quarto for two weeks, and an octavo for a week. 
Once a year the books were inspected by the arch-deacon in whose district 
they were located.”* 

By 1702 twenty-eight parochial libraries and one provincial library had been 
sent to Maryland, aggregating 2,566 books valued at £808 7s. 6d. Of these, 
1,095 books were in the Provincial Library at Annapolis with a value of £350. 
The Eastern Shore had the following libraries: °? 


Number 
Place of Books Value 
North Sassafras 42 Ea 7S. 6d. 
Great Choptanck, Dorchester County 76 2 8 fe) 
Stepney, Somerset County 60 aI 3 Oo 
St. Peter’s, Talbot County 15 12 14 Oo 
St. Michaels, Talbot County 13 3 9 6 
Kent Island 10 I 12 O 
Dorchester, Dorchester County 10 I 12 O 
Snow Hill, Somerset County 10 I 2 O 
South Sassafras, Cecil County 10 I 12 Oo 
St. Paul’s, Kent County 30 6 3 6 
Somerset, Somerset County 20 2 19 O 
St. Paul’s, Talbot County 25 4 5 6 
Coventry, Somerset County 25 5 4 8 
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The first Act by the Maryland Assembly to safeguard parochial libraries was 
passed in 1696. Books were to remain in the possession of the minister during 
his residence and he was required to give receipts for them to the Governor and 
Council and the vestry of the parish. When he left his parish he was to turn 
the library over to the vestry and pay for all missing books. Twice a year the 
vestry inspected the collection and if they neglected this duty or failed to 
account for missing books, they were subject to a fine of one thousand pounds 
of tobacco. In July, 1699, this latter feature of the law was repealed and 
Thomas Bray was appointed “Chief Visitor,” taking over the function of the 
vestry. Bray could not be on hand during most of the year, however, and tried 
to secure the services of some clergyman who knew and loved books to serve 
as librarian for the colony. Unable to do so, and with the libraries suffering, 
Bray had a third law passed in September, 1704, which returned the responsibility 
for inspecting books back to the vestry, with even more severe penalties for 
neglect. If the vestry did not inspect the books twice a year they would be 
fined fourteen hundred pounds of tobacco, half of which might be rewarded 
to informers. Any group of vestrymen could sue their minister for the full 
value of missing books. The Governor and Council could appoint special visitors 
to examine the collections. This system worked well for a time, but finally broke 
down as interest in old theological works lessened and prosecution for neglect 
was rarely carried out. 

Maryland clergymen wanting to augment their libraries could buy books 
at their own expense from merchants and factors or directly from London 
dealers. This was often done, for the parochial libraries naturally contained 
a great preponderance of theological literature. Used by the clergymen in 
their sermons, this literature filtered down to the people and helped to raise the 
general culture of the colony.”° 

Laymen’s libraries were set up early and designed for inhabitants of isolated 
districts who were infrequently visited by clergymen. They were also intended 
to offset the active preaching of Quaker missionaries.24 Governor Nicholson 
proposed to the Bishop of London, on March 18, 1696, that money be obtained 
for the purchase of Bibles and some other books, “especially some small books 
about keeping ye Sabbath, receiving ye Sacrament, having their Children bap- 
tised, and against swearing, cursing, and drinking.” He also recommended to the 
Assembly that public funds be used for the support of a free public library.” 
In 1700 Bray prepared a preliminary plan for laymen’s libraries that were to be 
sent to the colony. He also published a five-page document entitled The Lay- 
man’s Library: Being A Lending Library for the Use of the Laity. It con- 
tained a classification of books with titles that were to be kept in each parish and 
loaned or given away at the minister’s discretion. The cost of the entire collec- 
tion was not to exceed £10. Some of the titles were to be compiled by colonia] 
clergymen. Their initials were listed and their names can be supplied from lists 
of Maryland clergy. For instance, the following book was to be prepared: 


Discourses on Reformation of Manners in General, and against Drunked- 
ness, Lewdness, Prophanes, Swearing, Cursing, and Prophanation of the 
Lord’s Day. By J[ohn] Lf[iliston] R[ichard] S[ewell] S[tephen] B[ordley] 
R[ichard] Mf[arsden] T[homas] H[owel] G[eorge] Trotter] on the 
Eastern Shore. 7,1; 
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Eleven laymen’s libraries were sent to Maryland by Bray in 1701 and dis- 
tributed to the various parishes. The following list is that of the titles sent to 
St. Michael’s library in Talbot County: ”6 


Ashton’s Death-bed Repentance 10 
Divine Art of Prayer 10 
Chrians daily Devotion 50 
Discourses on ye Nature Necessity & Benefitt of Sacramts 10 
Dorrington’s Familiar Guide 10 
Accounts of ye Society for Reformation of Manners 10 
Short Vindications 50 
Earnest Persuasives to the Observation of ye Lds day 50 
Kind Cautions to prophane Swearers 50 
Rebukes to the Sins of Uncleanness 50 
St. Cyprian’s Discourse on Unity 5 
Faith & Practise of a Ch: of Eng:man 5 
Serious Call to the Quakers 50 
Mr. Keith’s Chrian Catm 5 
Addresses to ye Roman Catholicks 5 
Accounts of ye French Persecution of ye Protestants with 
Exhortation to Perseverance 5 
Bp. King’s Inventions of Men in he worp of God 5 


The Bibliothecae Provinciales or Annapolitan Library was much more spectacular 
than the small laymen’s libraries. It possessed one thousand and ninety-five books 
which cost £350. Over four hundred of these volumes are still preserved at St. 
John’s College in Annapolis. This provincial library served as a model for 
smaller libraries sent to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and St. 
George in Bermuda. 

There is no way of knowing how successful Bray’s libraries were, but 
Wheeler says indications are that his “benefactions were probably well used.”?? 
“Such a contribution [as his] in a rude and sparsely settled land was indeed of 
noble proportions, and is an enduring monument to a zealous churchman and 
scholar.’’28 

“In a survey of literary culture the most interesting and the most significant 
facts are those which reveal the proportion of the population which owned books 
and the types of books which were most popular. The best sources of infor- 
mation about the personal belongings of individuals living in colonial Maryland, 
including the books they owned, are the inventories of estates.”29 

Figures for Talbot County are interesting and show the following:*° 


Books Owned in Talbot County, 1685-1776 





Number Containing Books Percentage 
Number of Bibles Lessthan Tento Over Having Only Less 
Estates Only 10 or parcel 20 20 Books Bible Than io 
ie 1283 98 565 25 i) 54 14 81 


In the Province as a whole nearly sixty per cent of the inventories that were 
analyzed by Wheeler contained books and about one-fifth of this number con- 
tained a Bible, a Common Prayer Book, or both. Three-quarters of the inven- 
tories mentioning books contained less than ten titles or an indefinite number 


E.S.—23 
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listed as a “parcel of books.” Estates inventoried belonged to no one social class 
and Wheeler thinks that it is safe to say that approximately the same figures 
apply for those not leaving estates upon which inventories were made. ‘There 
were cases of poor persons leaving a large number of books. John Tollett of Dor- 
chester County lett an estate valued at only £19 but his inventory showed 
approximately forty valuable law books. Sometimes estates of very wealthy men 
contained few or no books. 

Wheeler has made a subject analysis of twenty-five larger private libraries, 
nine of which were of Eastern Shoremen. His findings for those nine are as 
follows: 


(D) at 
ap Ts 
5 a 
aS g 
Nn = = ott Bey 
Ss an < A Oma 
rep ie ys SSE OWNS s & pete 
Hay ie aM A og = ) 3) = = 
sve > aw ge as s es 
a) = a a) ae O aap Ee = iS) 
Namie Bom 2 6, Oa ess SS a 
Henry Coursey 
Talbot Co., 1703 43 :0% «32% 6% 14% 18% 6% 16% 2% 2% 
Col. Thos. Ennals 
Dorchester 
County, 1718 19 oO Zhe We 10 36 O O 0) Oo 
Wm. Glanville 
Kent Co., 1719 25 oO 6 6 9 54 3 6 Ol tie 
George Robins 
Talbot Co., 1744 34 6 6 8 6 38 8 ee 3 
Robert Morris 
TalbotsGo. 175005) 18 3i55 5 5 24 a Se) 45026 3 
Jacob Hindman 
Talbot Co., 1767 257-0 4 44 12 24 4 Oana Oo 
Standley Robins 
Talbot Co., 1767 22a 4 18 pip! 18 4 Oo 40 8 
Dr. John Jackson 
Queen Anne’s 
County, 1768 cael I 8 35 15 I 1 Sg? I 
Nicholas Goldsborough 
Talbot Co., 1769 35. 0 ey at) 14 20 * Same 5 
Composite of 25 larger 
libraries, 1700-1776 1321 2 | al 15 23 6 7 13 4 


The last item is presented to show how the nine Eastern Shore libraries con- 
trasted with the sixteen Western Shore libraries.?+ 


There was a strong undercurrent of piety and morality in Maryland which 
was reflected in Colonial book collections. In 1763 a group of laymen in Queen 
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Anne’s County organized the “Society for Reformation of Manners, and Punish- 
ing of Vice Prophaness, and Immorality,” and petitioned the County Court 
that: 


. as there has been several Informations made by our Society and the 
Offenders brought to Justice, yet they have been so voyd of the fear of 
God and Man that they have most impiously & wickedly uttered many 
hard Sppeches, & threatening Words, agst. the prosecutors . . .°? 


A typical religious library of a layman was that of Arthur Miller of Kent 
County whose inventory was taken in 1734. He left: 


a Bible Large Quarto the Independent Whigg 

the Whole Duty of Man no Cross, no Crown by Mr. Penn 

a Treatise on Sacrament [?] Daltons Justice of the Peace 
and Divine art of Prayer Nellsons Ditto 

the Leadies Library and the Duty and Authority Ditto 
Religion of Gentiles a Parcell of old books.®* 


A glance at some of the libraries of the professional classes in colonial 
Maryland is of interest. The Reverend John Lillingston, who was selected by 
Dr. Thomas Bray in 1700 to compile the Methods of God’s Grace and Assistance 
for the layman’s library, left an estate in Queen Anne’s County of nearly £700. 
He owned three pairs of spectacles, a reading glass and a parcel of books valued 
at £20. Another fairly large private library supplemented the parochial library 
of the Reverend Stephen Bordley, selected by Bray to prepare a book entitled 
the Worthy Communicant. When Bordley died in Kent County in 1709, his 
total estate was worth over £300 and his inventory contained: 


The anotacons on ye Testamt 4 large books 

the 2 Sermons preached before the King 5 lesser do 

50 books middling Size 3 old do 

31 lesser do Grotius Works 4 Vols.*4 
46 less do 


Rev. Daniel Maynadier, rector of St. Peter’s in Talbot County, left 
an estate worth a little over £1,000 in 1747. His books, not enumerated, were 
valued at £7. His successor, Rev. Thomas Bacon, had published a book, 
in Dublin, entitled A Compleat System of the Revenue of Ireland. Around 
1753 he began the compilation of his Laws of Maryland, published by Jonas 
Green in 1766. ‘This was unquestionably one of the finest works published by 
the colonial press. His private library, Wheeler says, was probably one of the 
outstanding collections of a Maryland clergyman. When he died on May 26, 
1768, his friend John Cary wrote Walter Dulany that “there are a great many 
books belonging to the Estate most of which are not of any use to any body this 
way, not being understood—those must be sent Elsewhere for sale . . .”*° Approxi- 
mately three hundred and fifty books are listed in his private library. Thirty 
per cent were on medicine. This, coupled with the fact that he possessed a 
valuable collection of medical instruments, indicates that Bacon ministered to 
the bodies as well as the souls. Nearly a quarter of his books were on religion; 
about twelve per cent on history, biography and travel. A smaller number were 
classics and recent literature.*® 

The Reverend James Sterling was another distinguished clergyman living 
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on the Eastern Shore. Born in Ireland, he was educated at Trinity College where 
he received the Master’s degree in 1733. He early became a writer and pub- 
lished several works before he was sent to Maryland. He became Rector of 
All Hallow’s Parish in Anne Arundel County. Later he received the rectorship 
of St. Paul’s Parish in Kent County which he occupied until his death in 1763. 
In 1751, through political influence, he had been appointed to the position of 





St. Pauls Church, Sandy Bottom, Kent County 


Deputy Collector of Customs for the District of Chester, a position the creation 
of which he had engineered. Maryland’s Governor, Horatio Sharpe, and Mary- 
land merchants protested in vain against this action. Sterling published poetry 
and sermons. His estate was valued at £1,500. He owned twenty-five Negro 
slaves and the walls of his house were decorated with many paintings and en- 
gravings. His books, unfortunately, were not listed, but were valued at £7. 

The legal profession in Maryland early attracted sons of wealthy men and in 
no colony paid lawyers appear in such numbers and acquit themselves so well. 
The early recognition of the Common law, the high organization of the judicial 
system and the complicated land system contributed to developing a well-trained 
bar in Maryland. About fifteen per cent of the books in the larger colonial 
inventories were on law and many planters owned legal guides for the layman 
and justice of the peace handbooks. When financially able, Maryland lawy ers 
secured their legal training in the Inns of Court in London.** 

The library of George Garnett of Kent County consisted of over 250 
volumes and a large number of law books which were worth £190 in an estate 
valued at £300.°° 

The medical profession in the colonial period was not as highly developed 
as that of the clergymen and lawyers. Consequently, not as much is known of 
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the physicians. Some were educated abroad; some received their medical edu- 
cation while acting as apprentices to established physicians. About fifteen 
per cent of the graduates of the University of Pennsylvania were native Mary- 
landers and it appears reasonable to assume that approximately the same number 
attended the Medical College of the University, founded in 1757. 

Dr. John Jackson of Queen Anne’s County, who died in 1768, had a sizeable 
library . His medical books were declared to be worth over £10. The libraries 
of planters, clergymen, and doctors show that practical medical books were 
virtually a necessity in the colony. There were no medical schools in Maryland 
until after the Revolution. Common sense, reliance upon medical handbooks for 
laymen, and the search for a country doctor when the illness was severe made 
up the medical system of colonial Maryland.*® 

Henry Callister, among the merchants, left the fullest account of his literary 
interests. After he died his widow and her daughters taught school at Chester- 
town under the direction of Dr. William Smith, the founder of Washington 
College. Around 1783 they started a school for “Misses” in Baltimore. Finding 
it hard to make ends meet, they drew up in 1785 a list of books which they of- 
fered for sale, probably through the local printers. Most of these volumes had 
belonged to Henry Callister and the list affords the only extensive view of his 
library. On the list were these books: 


20 Volls. Universal Magazines 

3 Volls. Fielding Works 

A Latin & English Ovids Metamorphoses 
Elements—or “the Art of essaying Metals.” 

Bissets’ Laws of Maryland 

Latin & English Dictionary 

Statutes made in Great Britain & Ireland or, a Book of Rates 
Observations on the Antiquities of Herculaneum 
History of China (old) 

First Voll. on the English Nation, Abbe le Blom 
Edinburgh Magazine for 1760 
4 Volls. Nature Delineated 

6 Volls. Moliere’s Comedys 

2 Volls. Independent Whig 

2 Volls. Deism Revealed 

First Vol. Ovids Metamorphoses 

Micromejas—a Detail of the Crusades 

10 Vol. Swifts Works (dissorted) 

Human Prudence 

Hudibras—Town & Country Magazine 

A Methodical Treatise Concerning Bills of Exchange 
A discourse on the late [?] Funds 

Volls. Taslen [?] 

Cradocks Version of Psalms 

1 Vol. Tom Jones 

1 Vol. Adventures 

Goldsmiths Essays 

First Volm Adventures of a Guinea 

Second Vol. Peregrine Pickel 
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Life of Alexander Pope. 
Version of Psalms by Mather & Wells N. England 1640. 
Annual Register for 1778. 5 old School Books Latin—Eng.*° 


Wheeler points out that perhaps “the best source for studying the reading 
tastes of a southern planter is the diary of William Byrd of Westover. Un- 
fortunately, no such mine of information about the daily happenings of a 
Maryland planter is available.” ‘The letters of Henry Callister included scattered 
information. Also, the letter-books of the Carroll family—Charles Carroll of 
Annapolis (1691-1755) and his his son, Charles Carroll of Carrollton (1737-1832) 
are extremely interesting and productive of information.*! | 

Only a few agricultural books were found in colonial inventories. Raising 
a staple crop on large expanses of cheap land with the help of slave labor was not 
conducive to new ideas on soil cultivation and other reforms. One of the 
leading figures in the early history of agriculture in the southern colonies was 
John Beale Bordley (1727-1804). After studying law, becoming a judge of 
the Provincial Court and later of the Admiralty Court, and serving as a member 
of the Council, in 1770 he engaged in agriculture. This was made possible when 
he came into possession of a plantation containing sixteen hundred acres on 
Wye Island. He farmed on a large scale and experimented considerably. He 
grew wheat instead of tobacco, as most other Eastern Shoremen did by that 
time, and experimented with crop rotation. Like Charles Carroll he imported 
his seed from England. He kept a record of his experiments and methods and 
compared results with his friends. In 1785 he was a leader in forming the 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture which consisted of “well in- 
formed men of liberal minds.” Members discussed their problems in a forum 
style. Bordley’s writings indicate a wide range of reading on agricultural mat- 
ters. In 1784 he published A Summary View of the Courses of Crops, In the 
Husbandry of England and Maryland. In 1792 he published his Sketches on 
Rotation of Crops and Other Rural Matters. His most important work was 
Essays and Notes on Husbandry and Rural Affairs, first published in 1799 and 
revised in 1801. Consisting of over five hundred pages, it described crop rotation, 
fruit culture, cattle breeding, fertilizer, plantations, and farm buildings. Com- 
parisons. were made between English and American methods, with practical 
suggestions given to the reader. Footnotes are filled with references to con- 
temporary books on agriculture with which many of the more progressive 
Maryland planters were familiar.*? 

Aside from reading, Maryland planters had varied forms of recreation to 
keep them occupied. A few years before the Revolution, William Eddis wrote a 
friend in England that he discerned little difference between a wealthy Maryland 
planter and one in England. Expressing himself astonished at the rapid impor- 
tation of fashions from England, he added: “Whatever you have heard of the 
rigid puritanical principles and economical habits of our American brethren, is 
by no means true when applied to the inhabitants of the southern provinces. 
Liberality of sentiment, and genuine hospitality are everywhere prevalent. . . .”4 

An attractive picture of the social habits of Marylanders at the close of the 
colonial period was recorded by Reverend John Entick who wrote: “An 
universal Mirth and Glee reigns in Maryland amongst all Ranks of People, at set 
times nothing but Jollity and Feasting goes forward. Mucick and Dancing are 
the everlasting Delights of the Lads and Lasses, and some very odd Customs 
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they have at those Merry-makings; you would think all care was then thrown 
aside, and that every Misfortune was buried in Oblivion.’’** 

Taverns, of course, were social gathering places as well as places for drink, 
food, and overnight accommodations. Card playing was common entertainment 
in taverns and in private homes. Inventories of estates often listed packs of cards 
as did merchants’ invoices. Dancing was popular everywhere and horse-racing 
was always a favorite diversion in Maryland. Horses were a necessary means of 
transportation, nearly every planter had at least one, and by 1692 they had 
become so plentiful that the Maryland Assembly passed an act, “Restraining the 
unreasonable Increase of Horses in this Province.” Hugh Jones, although writ- 
ing of Virginia, wrote also of Marylanders in the following passage: “They are 
such Lovers of Riding, that almost every ordinary Person keeps a Horse; and I 
have known some spend the morning in ranging several Miles in the Woods to 
find and catch their Horses only to ride two or three Miles to Church, to 
Court-House, or to a Horse-Race, where they generally appoint to meet upon 
Business; and are more certain of finding those that they want to speak or deal 
with, than at their Home.’** Races were held in the spring and fall and were 
usually followed by dances or theatrical performances. 

Social clubs on the Eastern Shore were not so prevalent as in Annapolis and 
environs, but there was a club at Chester Town in Kent County as early as 
1746. A disgruntled member of this organization wrote asking for advice and 
for a copy of the South River Club: 


Mr. Green, I am a resident in this Town, and a Member of a club here, 
which hath always been esteem’d and approved of; yet of late, there hath 
indiscernably crept in amongst us a Medley of disagreeable Members, who 
rather spoil than improve Conversation. ... 

When Club (consisting of Knots of Men rightly sorted) meet together, 
to hear and impart News, communicate Thoughts, and improve one an- 
other by conversation, they pass away their spare Hours agreeably, and to 
good purposes; but the Intention is wholly frustrated by an Omne Catherum, 
who are neither capable of improving, or being improved.*° 


This worried member wrote that he was informed there were clubs in almost 
every county on the Western Shore, “well regulated and sorted like Birds of a 
Feather (especially that antient one of South River.)” Several years later, on 
December 26, 1771, the Maryland Gazette published a list of suggested rules for 
clubs that might have helped the Chestertown correspondent: 


Rules for Clubs 


1—There shall be no more than Five Members 

2—No Wit, or Pretender to Wit shall be admitted 

3—No conceited Person shall be admitted 

4—The Club shall not sit longer than Two Hours 

s—One Hour of the Two shall be spent praising each other 
6—The Three First Rules shall be irrevocable.** 


The best known of the early Maryland social clubs was “The Ancient and 
Honourable Tuesday Club.” It had at times honorary members from outside 
Annapolis, such as the Reverend John Thornton of Kent County whose name was 
recorded in the minutes when he visited Annapolis. He died in 1754, leaving 
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an estate appraised at £150 but including only five shillings worth of books. 
The Reverend Alexander Malcom of Queen Anne’s County joined in 1749. His 
inventory in 1763 showed “A large Library of Books wherein there is many very 
old, and Useless, such as french Spanish &c.” which was valued at £ 52 in an 
estate worth about £400.48 James Calder of Kent County was an honorary 
member but was seldom able to attend meetings. He died in 1775 leaving a 
law library worth £50 and a book case worth £2 in an estate valued at over 
£1,000. Daniel Campbell of Dorchester County was a merchant and sold 
books in his store. There were fourteen small “pamphlets of the presbyterian 
Cathechism” and three Testaments in stock when he died in 1764. Members 
of the Tuesday Club were interested in books among other things. They were 
normally of the moderately well-to-do professional classes, planters, and some 
artisans. Aside from those mentioned, there were other honorary members from 
the Eastern Shore. Robert Morris, factor of Foster Cunliffe and Son at Oxford, 
visited the Tuesday Club in 1747 and spent a very enjoyable evening. Returning 
to Oxford, he sent a case of English ale to his friends. This favor did not go 
unappreciated for he was unanimously elected to honorary membership.*® 
Two years later, on the fourth anniversary of the founding of the Tuesday Club, 
the Reverend John Gordon reported that along with Reverend Thomas Bacon 
and Robert Morris, he had formed the Eastern Shore Triumvirate. Henry 
Callister may also have been a member of this Eastern Shore Club for his name 
is recorded in the Minute Book of the T uesday Club as a visitor.5° The library 
of Reverend Bacon has been referred to; there is no record of the books owned 
by Reverend Gordon. Robert Morris, however, had a fine and varied library, 
containing more books on literature than any other book collection which 
Wheeler surveyed. 

In summarizing the findings of his careful study of the literary culture of 
Marylanders of the eighteenth century, Wheeler states that he found “a society 
in which book ownership, from which we deduce literary culture in our definition 
of it, was customary rather than exceptional.” His use of specific illustrations 
to bear out this statement leaves little room for disagreement. And the Eastern 
Shore, although devoid of towns of any size, through the various means men- 
tioned seems to have rated as highly in literary culture as the rest of the Colony.°1 


4. REPRESENTATIVE Upper Crass FAMILIES 


Social life on the Eastern Shore in the 1780s is vividly portrayed in a series 
of letters written by Mary and Henrietta Marie Tilghman, the young sisters 
of Colonel Tench Tilghman, to their cousin Mary Pearce. The Tilghman girls 
—Molly and Hetty—were members of the noted family of The Hermitage, Queen 
Anne’s County. Their father, James Tilghman, had not approved the final 
separation from Great Britain and had not returned to Talbot County following 
his removal to Philadelphia in 1764. He had taken up residence in 1777 at 
Chestertown where he died in 1793. Aside from the distinguished Tench, 
there were five other sons who were divided in their allegiance during the 
Revolution. The second son, Richard, was a loyalist and left Maryland at the 
outbreak of the war; the third son, James, and the fourth son, William, were 
ardent Americans; the fifth son, Philemon or Phil, served as an officer in the 
Royal Navy during the war; the youngest son, Thomas Ringgold, was too young 
to take an active part in the Revolution. There were two elder daughters, 
Anna Maria and Elizabeth or Betty.*? 
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Fifteen of the letters are written by Mary or Molly either from her father’s 
home in Chestertown or from Bayside (Claiborne), the home of her sister, 
Henrietta Maria, or Hetty, after the latter’s marriage in 1785. Hetty wrote 
two of the letters. Dr. J. Hall Pleasants, in editing these letters, clears up the 
“genealogical labyrinth produced by intermarriages between Tilghmans and 
Tilghmans, Lloyds and Lloyds, and Tilghmans and Lloyds.”®* 

Polly Pearce to whom all but one of the letters are addressed, was the 
daughter of Henry Ward Pearce, Sr., of Poplar Neck, Cecil County, on the 
Sassafras River. He was one of the Presiding Justices of the county court. The 
Pearces were a distinguished office-holding family of Cecil County and were 
descended from Augustine Herrman of Bohemia Manor. 

In the first letter from Chestertown on April 28, 1782 (or possibly the 
following year), Hetty wrote enthusiastically of Polly Pearce’s courtship with 
Edward DeCourcy, hoping she would be “well and speedily married,” and looking 
forward to the marriage. Hetty then commented on the forthcoming marriage 
of Mary Hemsley, or Polly, daughter of William Hemsley (1736-1812) of 
Cloverfields, Queen Anne’s County, to Colonel Joseph Forman (1761-1805) also 
of Queen Anne’s County, and at one time United States Consul at Amsterdam. 
Hetty wrote that she 


... had the Honour of seeing her Clothes which were made in Philadelphia. 
She has a white Mantua Robe, trimed with silver and a pink striped satin 
Habbit, and Petticoat trimed with Gause. Charlotte [the bride’s younger 
sister] has a Robe exactly like Polly’s white and silver. Aunt Ringold 
[Anna Maria Earle, widow of Thomas Ringgold, Sr. (1715-1727) ] and I. 
F. [the groom?] went down last Wednesday. I sent the Bride an elegant 
White Sattin Pincushion, and garters of the same, with white Ribbon 
strings. ... 
H. M. Tilghman 

P.S. As you value either yourself or me burn this when read, for you are 
too apt to be careless of your Letters.** 


A letter to Mrs. Michael Earle, of Swan Harbor, Cecil County, from Molly 
Tilghman referred to the latter’s return home from Swan Harbor where ap- 
parently many of that family were ill. 


Keep up a good heart I beg of you, and every day drink as much Claret 
as your head will bear, indeed if it enlivens you a little, so much the better. 
When what you have is gone, you may depend on our supplying you with 
more. In the meantime, by way of variety, we beg your acceptance of half a 
dozen Bottles of Sherry and a Bushel of Oisters, which I hope you will be 
able to relish. . . . There is not an ounce of Loaf Sugar in town, and we 
have but one Loaf, or we wou'd send you some. .. . 

Poor Sister Betsy is as she was, and will be heart sick every morning. 
A blessed prospect she has,.. .°° 


Hetty Tilghman, who married her first cousin Lloyd Tilghman on January 
22, 1785, wrote to Polly Pearce on April 3 (1785?) that 


Mr. Tilghman desires me to give his Love to you, and tell you that as he 
does not expect I shall live very long, he expects you will hold yourself in 
readiness to perform your promise of being Mistress of the Bayside but I 
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say I do not put much dependence on that, for it has been proved that our 
family tho’ they may have a great deal of sickness are very tough, and 
some of them have as many lives as a Cat and I may happen to be one of 
that kind, so that my advice to you is to look out tor some clever fellow 
to keep you Company in the meantime. 


Hetty mentioned the marriage of Charles Goldsborough (1761-1801) to Wil- 
liamina Smith (1762-1790), the daughter of Reverend William Smith, at that 
time president of Washington College, Chestertown.°® 

Molly wrote to Polly in 1785 that Captain Richard Bennett Lloyd and 
“his train” had appeared at “Worrells” (Tavern) and her father “most unmer- 
cifully order’d me to go and ask the Ladies to lodge -here....I obeyd... 
but Mrs. Lloyd was so much indisposed that she cou'd not leave her Chamber... 
she is not even pretty, but it is no wonder, such an abominable Husband is 
enough to break any Woman. The Creature was quite drunk yesterday .. . 
and absolutely kiss’d Sister Betsy twice .. . ” She continued: 


Tho the season is so far advanc’d, yet our agreeables cannot yet give up 
dancing. The celebrated Mr. Brown [unidentified] has lately arriv’d from 
Philada and last Tuesday there was a Concert for his Benefit, which con- 
cluded with a Ball I partook of the Music, and really had my Dollars worth 
of entertainment.... 

To night there is another Concert and Ball I shall just go and hear the 
Music. Of the Races I say nothing. They are a burlesque upon that 
diversion. Your loving Cousins go on gaily... .°* 


In another letter shortly thereafter to Polly, Molly wrote that life was rather 
dull in Chestertown. “Assemblies and Balls are done with, and the general Court 
has drawn all the Beaux away.” ‘Thus, in inviting Polly for a visit, Molly could 
not promise much entertainment. “However your loving Cousins still remain, 
and you may be sure of often eating Beef with them in the greatest perfection 
and variety.” She then described the wedding of Betsy Worrell to Captain John 
Hyland, sometime in 1785. Such a “superb” wedding “was never seen” in 
Chestertown. “A number of most elegant Cloaths, 6 Brides Men and Maids... 
Between fifty and sixty people were present at the Ceremony, who dane’d till 
4 o'clock. Some of the Company retir’d at twelve being afraid (I suppose) of 
injuring their healths by keeping such riotous hours. They kept up the Ball 
till Monday [the wedding was on the previous Thursday], and then went to 
middle Neck, accompanied by 6 Carriages well filled. The Bride and Brides 
groom led the Van in a new Phaeton. .. .”°5 

Molly described a packet of letters she received, in 1785, from England. 
She wrote Polly that her brother Dick, the Tory who evidently was making a 
fortune in the East India trade, had gone to India. He sent “Shawls, Muslin, and 
other things, which are in Philada.” A letter had also arrived from her brother 
Phil of the Royal Navy. Then, after commenting sadly upon the prolonged 
absence from her brothers, Molly changed the subject and told of the play that 
the “Collegians” of Washington College were to produce at the next Commence- 
ment: 

After much debate and irresolution, they have at last fix’d on the tragedy 

of Atoners, and Billy Hemsley [who took his A.B. degree at Washington 

College in 1785] is to act the princess Ormisinda. I dare say you will make 
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a point of being here on the occasion when I tell you that Mike Earle is to 
represent Maria, the Heroine of the farce, which is to be the Citizen. Figure 
to yourself my dear Polly, that antique face of his, for a blooming young 
Girl just from the Boarding School. It will really be too farcical. 


And then Molly could not restrain from commenting upon a wedding which 
was not identified: 


You were fortunate in being at Church when the Bride and her train made 
their pompous entry. It is astonishing to me that persons in her situation 
can have the firmness to provoke the eyes of a Crowded Church, by so 
much parade and finery. She ought to be answerable for the envy which 
she rais’d in many a heart by her splendor. I fancy devotion gave place 
to mere earthly admiration in most of the Congregation. If I was in the 
humour, and if it was prudent I cou’d give you some curious Anecdotes of 
the Wedding, but for both reasons I must defer them till I see you.*® 


Writing from Bayside on August 5, peta | in 1785, Molly Tilghman told 
Polly Pearce, who was at Molly’s home in Chestertown, of visiting for ten days 
at Colonel Peregrine Tilghman’s, her first cousin’s. She described church-going: 


. I broil’d 6 Miles by Water, to the Bay Side Church in such a sun, it was 
enough to coddle common flesh. I was then so stupefied with old Gordons 
slow “croaking, that I began to dream a dozen times before the Sermon was 
over, and finally I got into the Chariot with Aunt [Mrs. Matthew] Tilgh- 
man, who met me by appointment, and encountered a perpetual Cloud of 
Dust, which prevented our seeing the Horses Heads or speaking a word 
lest we shou’d be choak’d. I came off alive it’s true but suffer’d so much 
in the battle, that I have made a Vow to say my prayers at home till it rains, 
which I begin to think it never will again. 


“Old Gordon” was the Reverend John Gordon, native of Scotland, who was 
ordained in 1745. He came to St. Michael’s in Talbot County, referred to here 
as Bay Side Church, in 1759 and remained until his death in 1789 or 1790. Molly 
bemoaned her loneliness as she visited her sister Hetty, or “Henny” as she was 
also called. The latter was too busy raising a family and Molly had no company 
when the “walking hour arrives.” Said Molly, “The only Beau within my reach 
is the serene Hugh [Sherwood] of Huntington [Talbot County], and I am sure 
he is what the Philosophers have so long been in search of, a perfect Vacuum.” 
Several courtships and rumored engagements are mentioned and this particular 
letter closed.® 

On October 11, 1785, Molly wrote again to Polly from Chestertown. She 
referred to Billy Barroll who was carrying her letter. Billy or William Barroll 
was the eldest son of the Reverend William Barroll, (1734-1778), Rector of St. 
Stephen’s Parish, Cecil County, and Anne Williamson, living at this time a 
widow in Chestertown. Molly mentioned the success of Polly’s father in taking 
the “Purse at Annapolis” where the Jockey Club had resumed activities after a 
suspension during the Revolution. Mr. Pearce’s horse Hotspur had won on 
October 6, 1785, over Mr. Hamersley’s Spry, and was awarded the purse of 100 
guineas. The next day, however, Spry outran Hotspur to win another purse 
of 100 guineas. In the following letter, on April 13, 1786, Molly said that Major 
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Thomas Marsh Forman was a “still greater attraction” than visiting Polly at Poplar 
Neck. Forman (1758-1845) was the son of Ezekiel Forman (1736-1795) and his 
wife Augustina Thompson Marsh. He had served with distinction in the Revo- 
lutionary War, and according to Molly had lately made a “modest and generous 
declaration that ‘he is to be bought’ and that the price of so precious a heart is 
only 20 thousand pounds. There’s humility and moderation for VOUS ee mire 
moment that I draw the high prize in the Lottery I shall fly to Swan Harbour, 
and get my good friend Mr. Earle to negotiate with the sprightly Youth for me. 
I am almost afraid of him too, when I recollect that he has the Spectator at his 
fingers ends, and makes such apt Quotations from it, on every occasion, and 
subject, that I shou’d be perfectly awed by his superior knowledge.” 
Molly next described social life in Talbot County: 


I forgot whether I wrote you that there were regular Assemblies in 
Talbot all the Winter. The Miss Lloyds went constantly, but as my visit 
to Henny was entirely a nursing one I took no Ball Cloaths with me which 
I was sorry for, when I stay’d so much longer than I expected. I know so 
few of the belles, and Beaux of my native County, that I shou’d like to have 
seen an assemblage of their beauty, finery and gallantry. Let it be re- 
corded that the most striking figure there was Anna Goldsborough in a 
most fanciful and becoming Figuar Hat, of Wilmington manufacture, I 
suppose. However she pass’d it off for the ton tho’ I did not hear that any 
body presum’d to imitate it. 


Christmas of 1786 in Chestertown was thus described in a letter written by 
Molly Tilghman to Polly Pearce on January 2, 1787: 


This Christmas has afforded the gay ones of Chester Town rather more 
amusement than was expected from the dulness of the fall. There was a 
Ball the night after Christmas, which was much indebted to the Major’s 
of Queen Ann’s. The formidable Clealand, the woeful looking Emory, 
and the handsome Major Smyth. Mrs. Galloway flash’d upon them in her 
Muslin dress, attended by her admiring Spouse [John Galloway] in his 
Rock of Gibralter Coat. They had 16 Couple, and spent a very agreeable 
Evening. The play came next night, which afforded a few unexpected in- 
cidents. Some Bucks of true spirit, which was increas’d by good Liquor, 
broke open one of the Windows, to the great dismay of the Ladies. As to 
the play, it exceeded no one’s expectations. However, the Eyes of the 
Audience were oblig’d by a vast display of fine cloaths, and Jewels, which 
more than made up for any faults in the acting. Our Duke, really look’d 
very handsome, he wore Mat Tilghman’s white Sattin waistcoat &c, a small 
black star brilliant with paste, a pink sash and a small Hat ornamented with 
paste, and fourteen black, and white feathers. Last night it was again re- 
presented with the addition of the Irish Widow. The Ball gave such a 
spring to the Spirit of our Beaux that they have made up a Subscription 
for Assemblies, and the first is to be tomorrow night.®? 


In a long letter to Polly on February 18, 1787, Molly talked of many 
thing—of parties, engagements, courtships, family problems, visits back and 
forth, and in a very interesting manner described the “elegance” of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Bingham, née Anne Willing, the daughter of Thomas Willing. Her hus- 
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band was a man of great wealth and prominence and she was a famed Philadelphia 
beauty, just returned from a trip abroad where they had received unusual at- 
tention. Molly, talking of the reported beauty of Mrs. Bingham, said: 


...a few nights before she had blaz’d upon a large party at Mr. [Robert] 
Morris’s in a dress which eclips’d any that has yet been seen . A Robe a la 
Turke of black Velvet, Rich White sattin Petticoat, body and sleeves, the 
whole trim’d with Ermine. A large Bouquet of natural flowers supported 
by a knot of Diamonds, Large Buckles, Necklace and Earrings of Diamonds, 
Her Head oramented with Diamond Sprigs interspers’d with artificial flowers, 
above all, wav’d a towering plume of snow white feathers. Can you imagine 
a dress more strikingly beautiful. How happy is it for the World in 
general, my dear Polly, that splendor is not necessary to real happiness, if it 
was, what wou’d become of such little people as you and [?® 


The reader is referred to these letters in their entirety. Their editing iS 
complete and they show much of human interest. 


A RoMaANce of 1774 


Mr. Edward Tilghman. 

Permit Me Sir to [take] the Liberty of acquainting you in this way 
that I have plac’d my Affection on your Daughter Miss Anna, and beg 
Leave to offer myself to her. I wou’d not Sir offer at any indirect Address 
that shou’d have the least Appearance of Inconsistency with her Duty to 
you, and my honorable Intentions to her, and though I have little Reason 
to expect your Encouragement from our last Evening’s Conversation where- 
in (if ’m not very much mistaken) you conceiv’d Riches ought to be the 
principal and almost only Inducement, to Matrimony, yet I hope and be- 
lieve you have too much good Sense to be Serious in such an Opinion, and 
that you will endeavour to contribute as much as Reason and Prudence 
shall dictate to you, towards the Happiness of the Man who is partly in 
your power and most fervently solicits your Mercy—your plain and candid 
Answer as soon as possible will greatly add to the many Favors already 
conferr’d on: 

yr much oblig’d & mo. obt hble Servt. 
Cha. Goldsborough. 
Wye 7th Feby 1774 


Sit: 

It gives me great Pleasure to find from your Letter of this day’s Date 
by your Boy that my Daughter Anna’s Behavor has been such as to engage 
the affections of any Gentleman of the Merit I presume you (for you know 
Sir I am out of the World) Mr. Charles Goldsborough may have a just 
Claim to. 

A little Reflection upon my Conduct as to myself in the matrimonial 
way might have induc’d an Opinion that you mistook the Spirit and In- 
tention of my Part of our Conversation the last Ev’ning I had the pleasure 
of your Company here. ; 

Be pleased Sir to favor me with your Company this Ev’ning, Tomorrow, 
or next, as may be convenient to you and you may be assur’d of an explicit 
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and candid Answer to your Request so far as Reason and Prudence dictate 

to me can be expected from a Parent ever solicitious for the Welfare of his 

Children and who seems to have little Chance for any Happiness in this Life 

but what may result from prospects of seeing them properly provided for. 

I am 

Sr Yr very hble Servt. 
FE. Tilghman 
To Charles Goldsborough, Esq. 
Queens Town. 
Sir 
Well disposed to serve You on any but more especially on a particular 

Occasion, I shall be at Captain Love’s Ship by eleven o’Clock on Thursday 

the 28th Instant. I dare say the Captain will set me over as soon as the 

Carriage appears. 

With the heartiest Wishes for Your Success and Happiness in the World 

& with most respectful Compliments to Mr. Tilghman and _ his Family, 

I remain 

Sir, Your most Obdt. Servet. 
John Gordon 
26th July 1774. 

Charles Goldsborough, Esq. 

The Rev. John Gordon referred to above, on July 28, 1774, married Anna 
Maria Tilghman of “Wye” to Charles Goldsborough of Queens Town in Queen 
Anne’s County. The marriage took place slightly over six months after Colonel 
Edward Tilghman invited young Goldsborough to visit him to receive an “ex- 
plicit and candid Answer to your Request.” An old family letter dated 1774 
says “Frecklefaced Anna Tilghman is to be married to Charles Goldsborough.” 
The latter was accidentally killed by a discharge of his gun a few months after 
the marriage. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Intercolonial Wars 





The Eastern Shore of Maryland was virtually unaffected by the early 
intercolonial wars between Great Britain and France for supremacy on the 
North American continent. There was no participation by the Colony in the 
prosecution of King William’s War (1690-1697) and Queen Anne’s War (1701- 
1713). Maryland was alarmed, however, lest the British unite the several colonies 
into three or four large political and military districts for administrative purposes. 
There had been talk for some time of consolidation and it appeared that Mary- 
land might be placed in a subservient role to New York. These rumors and plans, 
however, did not materialize. 

Maryland contributed both men and money toward the British campaign 
against the Spanish West Indies in 1740. How many of Maryland’s three com- 
panies of infantry survived is not known. They participated in the siege of 
Carthagena; a city and port in what is now the Republic of Colombia near the 
Isthmus of Panama. “The sad, the pitiful, story of that campaign, in which 
the tropical fevers and the imbecility and jealousies of rival commanders com- 
bined to waste brave lives, .. .” is one of the most tragic in the history of war- 
fare. Only one out of ten New Englanders participating survived the climate. 

The English government, four months before it declared war on Spain 
in July, 1739, had empowered Governor Ogle of Maryland to “issue forth and 
grant commissions of Marque and Reprisal to any of Our loving subjects” 
against the King of Spain and his subjects. Maryland began to make plans. The 
Council ordered “that Colonels of the several counties transmit . . . with all con- 
venient speed an account of the several men enlisted in the ria of their re- 
spective counties.” Frequent musters and disciplinary sessions were to be held 
and the men were to be held “ready to march upon any emergency to serve his 
Majesty and defend this part of his Majesty’s Dominion.”? 

King George’s War, the American phase of the War of Austrian Succession, 
was fought between 1744 and 1748. It centered about the English attempt to 
capture the new French Fort built at Louisburg. England succeeded in captur- 
ing Louisburg in 1745, but by the Treaty of Aix-La-Chapelle in 1748 returned 
it to the French. The ire of New England was aroused by this turn of events, 
whereupon the English, to soothe New England, donated money to partly repay 
the latter for her war expenses. 

Maryland’s Lower House had proposed in 1745 to appropriate £3000 from 
the loan office for the support of the garrison at Louisburg. The bill, however, 
contained a rider proposing an additional duty to support an agent in England. 
The proprietor and the Council opposed this clause and the bill was defeated. 
The Lower House was accused by the Upper House of lacking zeal for the King’s 
E.S.—24 369 
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service. In the following year a bill was passed providing £1,500 for bounties 
for troops to be enlisted for the campaign against Canada. An additional £3,000 
was appropriated for transportation and provisions. Before 1747 had passed it 
was necessary for the Assembly to meet again and find additional means of de- 
fraying the expenses of provincial troops. A total of £1,100 was appropriated, to 
be repaid to the Loan Office by income from ordinary licenses. “This was the 
last aid given by Maryland in King George’s War.* 


Bacon 





“Avondale,” Residence of John W. Noble 


In December, 1748, Governor Ogle’s request for an account of all troops 
in the various counties disclosed the following situation: 


Cecil County: A total of 706 officers and men. 


1. Troops under the command of Captain John Baldwin—1 officer, 4 non- 
commissioned officers, and 25 men. Total—31. 

2, Foot company under the command of Captain Edward Jackson—z ofhi- 
cers, 6 non-commissioned officers, and 58 men. “Total—67. 

3. Troopers under the command of Captain Thomas Johnson—1 officer, 
5 non-commissioned officers, 21 men. Total—28. 

4. Foot company under the command of Captain John Veazey—2 officers, 
8 non-commissioned officers, and 60 men. Total—7r. 

5. An unidentified company. Total of 36 men listed. 
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6. Foot company under command of Captain Zebulon Hollingsworth—2z 
officers, 8 non-commissioned officers, 163 men. Total—174. 

7. Troopers under the command of Captain William Rumsey—1 officer, 5 
non-commissioned officers and 32 men. ‘Total—39. 

8. Foot company under the command of Captain Peter Bayard—z officers, 
12 non-commissioned officers, 125 men. Total—14o. 

g. Men without commanding officers on Sassafras Hundred—120. 


Queen Anne's County: Number of men not reported. Total of 15 officers. 


1. One Troop of Horse commanded by Richard Tilghman—2 officers. 

2. First Company of foot commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Ernant Hawkins 
—2 officers. 

3. Second Company of foot commanded by Major William Tarbutt—2 
officers. 

4. Third Company of foot commanded by Captain Edward Wright—2 offi- 
Gers. 

5. Fourth Company of foot commanded by Captain Andrew Price—2 offi- 
cers. 


Somerset County: A total of 642 officers and men. 


1. Soldiers under the command of Captain John Williams, Sr.—1 officer, 6 
non-commissioned officers, and 46 men. Total—s4. 

2. Soldiers under the command of Captain Joshua Sturgis—2 officers, 5 non- 
commissioned officers, and 52 men. Total—6o. 

3. Soldiers under the command of Captain William Jones—z officers, 4 non- 
commissioned officers, and 53 men. “Total—6o. 

4. Captain John Handy’s Troops—1 officer, 6 non-commissioned officers, 
and 37 men. ‘Total—45. 

5. Men under the command of Captain Day Scott—1 officer, 5 non-com- 
missioned officers, and 59 men. Total—66. 

6. Foot company under command of Captain William Lane—2 officers, 
5 non-commissioned officers, and 65 men. Total—73. 

7. Troops under command of Captain Joseph Miller—1 officer, 7 non-com- 
missioned officers, and 45 men. Total—54. 

8. Troops under the command of Captain Joseph Mitchell—1 officer, 7 non- 
commissioned officers, and 48 men. Total—57. 

g. Troops under the command of Captain John Walters—1 officer, 5 non- 
commissioned officers, and 35 men. Total—4qz. 

10. Soldiers commanded by Captain Nathaniel Waller—z officers, 8 non- 
commissioned officers, and 64 men. Total—7s. 

11. Troops under the command of Captain Thomas Gillis—1 officer, 5 non- 
commissioned officers, and 49 men. ‘Total—s56. 


Talbot County: A total of 460 officers and men listed. 


1. Troops under Captain Robert Goldsborough—1 officer, 21 other officers 
and non-commissioned officers, and 142 men. Total—16s5. 

2. Militia under the command of Thomas Porter—No officers designated; 88 
men listed. Total—89. 
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3. Soldiers under Captain Haddaway—No officers designated; 110 men listed. 
Total—111. 

4. Troops of Horses—commanding officer not listed, 1 officer listed, 11 non- 
commissioned officers, and 83 men. Total—gs5.* 


Henry Callister, in some of his famed letters, made repeated references to 
the French and English wars. He wrote his approval of Benjamin Franklin’s 
action in forming a militia company in Philadelphia, despite the opposition of 
the Quaker government. He spoke of treaties made with the Indians, of en- 
gagements by land and sea, of hopes for victory, and not least, of his contempt for 
the part Maryland played in the conflict. He wrote from Oxford on November 
25, 1744: “Immediately upon the News of your having declared warr against 
France in England we did the same in Maryland, & a pretty condition we are in 
for warr. I hope our Neighboring Colonies will fight for us North and South, 
& the Indians have promised us they won't let the french come down upon us 
on the West. But I believe there will be no attempt made upon us, our poverty 
will protect us!”® 


A year and a half later, on May 4, 1746, Callister recorded that 

Our Parliament had a sitting lately, they did no business but to grant 100 
pounds stl. to be given the Indians to engage ’em on our side against the 
French, who it is said have been tampering with them. The meanness of 
the Present, Bribe or subsidy, whatever it may be term’d is matter of 
ridicule to our neighbor colonies, the Pensilvanians say it is intended to 
furnish the Indians with jewsharps, & the Virginians call it a present of an 
Indian Tomhawk, but as the Governor more seriously expresses it in his 
Speech at breaking up of the Assembly, ‘they have put the province to £600 
—Expense to give £100—to the Indians,’ & desires them to consider the 
absurdity of it at their next meeting. There’s a great deal of bad blood be- 
tween them, which hinders their doing of business.® 


Two months after the fall of Louisburg, Callister wrote: “We expect to be 
masters of Canada in a little time. We have raised 300 men in Maryland to join the 
New Englanders. We furnish’d them a good part of their Cloathing, the Manks 
Cloth & . .. is the Livery, faced with red and blue half thicks. 1 don’t think 
there’s above a score of the Natives or Country Born in these three Companies— 
the remembrance of the Spanish massacre is terrible to them.’ 

In another letter of the same date, Callister was even more caustic in his 
comments. “We are indeed a parcel of mean spirited fellows in this Province. 
We muster but 300 men toward the expedition & but abt. a score of them 
Marilanders—they are still worse in Virginny.” Indicating that he was not 
merely a fault-finder and critic, however, Callister said, “I was the first that 
beat up for volunteers & in % hour got 15 men, it was 15 da. before they got 
15 more.” Wroth adds that it should be mentioned that Maryland’s three hun- 
dred men, considering the distance from Canada, was not a bad representation. 
Connecticut was credited with but five hundred odd men at Louisburg, and 
New Hampshire with but three hundred and four. Callister, as late as April, 
1748, was still disappointed in his adopted Maryland for not taking a more active 
part in the war. He wrote that if “they shd. attempt this Province, we are but 
in a poor Condition to make head against them. But before they can come at us 
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they must clear a passage thro the neighboring Colonies, & we imagine our 
Friends are sufficient to withstand them, therefore we are easy, & all we con- 
tribute is fine words and good wishes.”® 

Callister made an interesting observation about Maryland Indians in a letter 
- to a friend on the Isle of Man: 

“These Indians have a way of fighting which we call bush fighting; they 
shoot their arrows cunningly through the thickets unseen, whereas our parties can 
do nothing but in the open field. To match them we are training 500 dogs that 
have been entered of Indian blood and will find them out as if they were deer 
and with the same eagerness. Every company is to have 3 or 4 couples of these 
dogs to hunt the Indians out of their holes.’”® 

It was not long before the American colonies were again called upon to do 
their part, this time in the final and most deadly struggle for the possession of 
North America—the French and Indian War. Both France and England had 
been building forts in the disputed Ohio country between the Mississippi River 
and the Allegheny Mountains and cultivating the friendship of Indians. The 
French and English both claimed all the territory drained by the Ohio and its 
tributaries. The object of each was to “seize desirable territory, re-enforce the 
hold on trade routes, favorably influence the Indian tribes, extend trade relations, 
and make treaties with them.”'° Governor Horatio Sharpe’s tenure of office, 
1753-1769, coincided with this last Anglo-French contest for colonial supremacy. 
In 1749, five years after the Iroquois granted control of the Ohio country to the 
English, the Crown in order to thwart the French, granted a half million acres 
on the Ohio to the Ohio Company, for trade and colonization. Despite French 
efforts to prevent this activity, great headway was made by English traders 
and settlers. 

When Governor Sharpe arrived in 1753 he was warned by English officials 
that a large force of hostile Indians, led by some regular French troops, planned 
an attack upon the King’s dominions. The Governor therefore, on November 5, 
1753, asked the Assembly for a revival of the law of 1704 levying a duty of 3d. 
per hogshead on all tobacco exported in order to equip Marylanders with arms 
and ammunition. The Assembly, not impressed with impending danger, in- 
formed the Governor that they could not impose another tax when the situation 
did not warrant it. Meanwhile, George Washington was sent by Governor Din- 
widdie of Virginia to the Ohio country to determine the authority by which the 
French encroached upon English soil. He received no satisfaction and ordered 
the invaders to withdraw. They flatly refused and Dinwiddie took measures 
to eject them. He called upon neighboring colonies for assistance and Governor 
Sharpe again faced the Maryland Assembly on February 26, 1754. Once more 
they disclaimed any evidence of actual invasion and pointed out the great expense. 
Disgusted, Sharpe prorogued the Assembly without obtaining a penny for Virginia 
or the support of commissioners to Albany for an Indian Conference. Pennsyl- 
vania likewise refused to aid Virginia, while North Carolina voted £12,000 and 
Virginia £10,000 to drive back the invaders. When Colonel Trent, sent by 
Governor Dinwiddie to build a fort at the forks of the Ohio, was forced to 
yield his small detachment to a superior French force which proceeded to estab- 
lish Fort Duquesne, Sharpe called the Assembly again in May, 1754, hoping this 
would awaken them. The Assembly prepared a bill providing for a grant of 
£3,000, but it was crippled with clauses appropriating the money from licenses 
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of hawkers and peddlers. The Proprietor claimed these revenues, and his long- 
time quarrel with the Lower House on this issue yielded only deadlock. ‘The 
Assembly appropriated only £500 to buy a present for the Indians and £150 
to send two commissioners, Benjamin Tasker, Jr., and Major Abraham Barnes to 
New York. 

The refusal of Maryland to come to the aid of the Ohio Company was 
attributed to two causes by Governor Sharpe: the proximity of an election and 
the unwillingness of the Assemblymen to take unpopular action, and the feeling 
that Maryland, with definite western boundaries, had nothing to be gained by 
fighting for the Ohio Company or Virginia. While Maryland was refusing to 
act, Virginians under Washington recovered ground lost by Trent. But disaster 
overtook them and they were defeated by the French at Great Meadows and 
forced to withdraw from the Ohio Valley, leaving the French in supreme control. 
Dinwiddie explained the new situation to Sharpe and stated Virginia would hardly 
raise more troops if Maryland did not help. Sharpe, on July 17, therefore made 
another impassioned appeal to the Maryland Assembly. With Maryland frontier 
inhabitants now “strangely terrified” and talking of deserting their homes, the 
Lower House voted £6,000, part of which was to be raised by the license fees 
on ordinaries, hawkers and peddlers. “The Lower House,” says Giddens, was 
“more concerned in gaining its way against Lord Baltimore than in defending 
the frontier.” Despite instructions from the Proprietor not to approve such a 
law that would deprive him of fees, Sharpe and the Upper House approved the 
House measure. Sharpe now took immediate steps to aid Virginia, opening the 
road from Rock Creek to Wills Creek (Cumberland, Maryland) and readying 
militiamen. Commissions were issued and enlistment proceeded briskly, with 
the aid of a recruiting song written by an officer of the Maryland Independent 
Company in September, 1754. It went as follows: 


Over the Hills with Heart we go, 
To fight the proud insulting Foe; 
Our Country calls, and We'll obey 
Over the Hulls, and far away. 


Chorus: Over the Mountains’ dreary Waste, 
To meet the Enemy we haste, 
Our King Commands and we'll obey 
Over the Hills and far away. 


No popery nor Slavery, 

No arbitrary Pow’r for me 

But Royal George’s righteous Cause 
The Protestant and British Laws. 


Chorus: Over the Mountains’ dreary Waste 
etc. 


Whoe’er is bold, whoe’er is free 
Will join and come along with me; 
To drive the French without delay, 
Over the Hills, and far away. 
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Chorus: Over the Rocks, and o’er the steep 
Over the waters wide and deep 
We'll drive the French without delay, 
Over the Lakes and far away. 


On fair Ohio’s Banks we Stand, 
Musket and Bayonet in Hand; 

The French are beat, they dare not stay, 
But trust to their Heels and run away. 


Chorus: Over the Rocks, and o’er the Steep. 
etc. 


By late September, fifty men were ready to march under Captain John 
Dagworthy of Worcester County, a former English officer of some experience. 
Meanwhile, Virginia was having trouble raising troops. Soldiers and officers 
were so well paid by Virginia that the appropriation of £12,000 was exhausted 
betore the troops lett the province. Consequently, any proposed fall action was 
put off and troops, including the fifty from Maryland, were sent to Wills Creek 
to train and await the spring drive. Patrols were posted on the frontier, but 
nothing more could be done to repel the enemy until a greater force was avail- 
able. 

A surprise move in July, 1754, made Governor Sharpe a Lieutenant Colonel 
of Foot in the West Indies and commander-in-chief of all the American forces. 
Sharpe immediately conferred with other colonial leaders. The King had sent 
£10,000, Virginia had now voted £20,000 gold currency, and New York 
£5,000. With these funds Sharpe decided to raise seven hundred men in addi- 
tion to the three independent companies at Wills Creek. He ordered Captain 
Dagworthy to resume recruitment and by November, 1755, a full Maryland 
company was encamped at Wills Creek. Sharpe on a personal inspection found 
the tort at Wills Creek too small and not strategically located. He ordered 
that it be used as a warehouse and that the Maryland Company build a larger 
stockade upon higher ground. Many other problems confronted Sharpe. He 
found the Maryland Company incomplete and undisciplined, yet equal to any 
other troops there. Much friction existed between otticials appointed by the 
Governor and those appointed by the Crown; food supplies were not adequate 
although Colonel Thomas Cresap, who lived on a large plantation about fifteen 
miles from Wills Creek, had provided amply for the Maryland forces according 
to instructions from Sharpe. But the commander-in-chief recognized that the 
colonies were not equipped to wage war on any considerable scale, since distance, 
poor knowledge of the terrain, inadequate supply lines, poor morale, and im- 
properly trained forces constituted severe handicaps. 

Sharpe’s ambitious plans, however, were to meet with defeat. He rushed 
back to Annapolis in December to meet the newly elected Assembly. It was 
not new in membership, however, for thirty-eight out of the fifty-eight were re- 
elected members. In his message, Sharpe urged them to recognize the increasing 
power of the French in the Ohio country, to take pride in his position as 
commander-in-chief, and to vote money and supplies. The Lower House 
promptly voted £7,000 of which £4000 was to be an issue of paper money re- 
deemable in money derived from hawkers, peddlers, and ordinary licenses. Sharpe 
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refused to approve this additional encroachment upon the King’s revenue. The 
Assembly, firm in its refusal to vote money except on its own terms, was more 
or less indifferent because of the news that English troops were being sent to 
the defense of the colonies. Sharing in the poor example set by Pennsylvania 
which also refused to be of any help, the Maryland Assembly was prorogued. 
Thus Governor Sharpe, cognizant ot twelve hundred additional French and In- 
dians arriving at Fort Duquesne, and confronted with other odds, was forced 
to abandon his campaign. In January, 1755, he was replaced by General Edward 
Braddock. Sharpe had done as well as one could expect, but the British now 
recognized that their own money, troops, and arms would be necessary to con- 
duct the fight against the French. Before Braddock’s arrival, Sharpe assembled 
troops and supplies, working closely with Braddock’s deputy quartermaster- 
general, Sir John St. Clair. In February he summoned the Assembly to consider the 
request of Sir Thomas Robinson, English Secretary of State, for contributions. 

Again in session, the Assembly reviewed the minutes of the Albany Congress 
and unanimously disapproved the projected plan of union “as manifestly tending 
to the Destruction of the Right and Liberties of his Majesty’s Subjects within this 
Province.” Once again no money was appropriated. ‘he Upper House refused 
to support the Lower House’s bill for £10,000 to be raised by the issuance of 
more bills of credit based upon money arising from ordinary licenses. ‘The 
Lower House passed a defiant resolution, stating that the fees for such licenses 
belonged to Maryland and that the Proprietor had no right henceforth to im- 
pose any fine, tax, or duty without the consent of the Assembly. Upon request, 
Sharpe prorogued the Assembly. 

The Assembly was brought into session again in June, 1755, this time at the 
request of Braddock who was provoked upon his arrival to find Maryland and 
Virginia contributing so little to the war’s preparation and execution. But the 
same dispute between the Proprietor and the Assembly again blocked an appro- 
priation, although Sharpe told the Assembly that the appropriation made in 
July, 1754, had been spent and nothing remained with which to pay the men or 
to compensate the inhabitants whose servants, horses, and wagons had been 
impressed. Sharpe had personally advanced £100 to the Maryland Company 
with Braddock, but even this the Assembly would not reimburse. He then tried 
to solicit voluntary subscriptions from the people, with poor results. Members 
of the Assembly pointed out that if money should be raised in this manner, no 
future meetings of the Assembly would be held and representative government 
would be destroyed. 

Then followed, in rapid succession, Braddock’s disaster, the abandonment of 
Fort Cumberland by Colonel Dunbar, and the latter’s retreat to Philadelphia with 
the two British regiments and the independent companies from South Carolina 
and New York. ‘Terror spread throughout the western part of the colony as 
the frontier was undefended. Residents deserted the country thirty miles below 
ort Cumberland as they sought safety. By October, 1755, approximately a hun- 
dred Marylanders had been murdered or carried away prisoners and their plan- 
tations ravaged. Colonel Edward Lloyd wrote to his half-brother, James Holly- 
day, describing the situation in Maryland as a “most unhappy situation . . . 
being often alarm’d and under apprehensions that the Fr. and the Indians will 
penetrate far into our Country. The horid cruelties that they have acted on 
. .. back Inhabitants is most shocking and amasing. They rip up the bellys of 
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women and Children stake them, and the Men, and set them up on high, by way 
of Scare Crows, and mangle the bodys in a most frightfull manner, by way of 
terror to others. The act of scalping, has introduced this: Tis amasing that any 
Civilized Nation shouw’d countenance the practise; it ought to be held as agst. 
the Laws of all Nations.”** Corroborating testimony was plentiful. 

Rumors of impending Indian attacks were frequent during the fall of 1755 
and caused great anxiety. Indians were reported within 1oo miles of Annapolis 
and in November, word reached Bohemia that fifteen hundred Indians had 
burnt Lancaster and were advancing southward. The militia from Cecil, Kent, 
and Queen Anne’s counties was quickly summoned. One thousand men from 
Cecil and Kent county assembled at the head of Elk River and five hundred more 
were enroute from Queen Anne’s when the rumor was reported false. 

Meanwhile, Indian raids continued in the western part of the state. A dispute 
arose over whether George Washington or the Eastern Shoreman Dagworthy 
should command Fort Cumberland. Dagworthy claimed priority because of his 
royal commission. He had become acting commander in October, but had only 
thirty Marylanders under him while Washington had over five hundred Vir- 
ginians. Ultimately, Dagworthy was ordered removed although Sharpe had 
upheld his claims since Fort Cumberland was on Maryland soil and he felt a 
Marylander should command. 

In December, 1755, William Shirley, Braddock’s successor as commander- 
in-chief, asked the various colonies to send commissioners to New York to 
discuss plans for a spring campaign against the French and Indians. Governor 
Sharpe attended personally fearing the Assembly would not comply with the 
request. Plans were made for attacks on Crown Point, for which Maryland 
was asked to raise 1,000 men, and on Quebec, Fort Duquesne, and the French 
posts on Lake Ontario. Victory in these campaigns would assure the British 
of control of the Great Lakes region. Sharpe returned from New York and on 
February 23, 1756, presented the general plan to the Maryland Assembly. After 
a great amount of debate, friction, and delay, the Assembly finally appropriated 
£40,000, of- which £11,000 was earmarked to build a fort on North Mountain, 
sixty miles east of Fort Cumberland, and to pay off a garrison of two hundred 
men until February, 1757. The sum of £25,000 was allotted for the expedition 
against Fort Duquesne, provided Pennsylvania and Virginia contributed their 
quotas; while £3000 was to be used to treat with the southern Indians. Designated 
as scalping money was the sum of £1,000. No money was appropriated for the 
Crown Point expedition. Shirley had sent recruiting officers into Maryland to 
enlist every servant willing to join the forces. They were met with howls of 
protest. Lieutenant Robert Sterling was thrown into the Kent County gaol for 
his recruiting activities. The Council advised that Sterling be granted bail and 
ordered the attorney general to defend him at his trial. 

Sharpe received word from Shirley in February, 1756, that he had been 
selected to head the expedition against Fort Duquesne, with Washington second 
in command. Attacks on Maryland’s frontier had driven Marylanders back almost 
to Frederick. Thus, pushing a force westward was all important. But once 
again Sharpe, lacking men and supplies, had to abandon hope of leading an 
expedition. Virginia and Pennsylvania, wanting to take defensive action only, 
would not furnish their quotas. Sharpe spent the next few months supervising 
the construction of Fort Frederick, fourteen miles west of Conegocheague on 
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North Mountain near the Potomac River. Meanwhile, the Earl of Loudon, a 
regular army officer, was selected to take charge of the war in America, relieving 
Shirley. Loudon brought two skeleton infantry regiments, later known as Royal 
Americans, a train of artillery, and a large quantity of war supplies. To raise 
his regiments to full strength, Parliament had authorized the enlistment of inden- 
tured servants, but made no provision to pay the masters. Colonial Assemblies 
were expected to do so. Loudon stated confidentially to the governors that if 
the assemblies failed to do so he would advance the money. Sharpe therefore 
notified civil and military officers in Maryland to aid in the recruitment. At 
once Maryland planters became inflamed, their Opposition now more violent than 
earlier. Recruitment continued, nevertheless. —Thomas Ringgold, merchant of 
Chestertown, wrote to Edward Tilghman that officers enlisting for the Nova 
Scotia regiments “are picking fine Fellows every Day and they go as far as 
£7 or £8 p Man whilst the Royal American Officers being more of Strangers 
and their Fund they say will not allow either so high a price, cant get a man.”}5 

On August 12, the French captured Oswego and the frontiers of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia were exposed. Sharpe ordered reinforcements to 
the North Mountain-Conegocheague area. Despite this extra precaution, a 
large party of French and Indians descended on Maryland, killed many settlers, 
and caused hundreds to abandon their homes. Few people remained beyond 
South Mountain. Sharpe, recognizing the greater urgency of the situation, sum- 
moned the Assembly in September, 1756, and pleaded for appropriations to 
bolster the defense. But the Assembly did nothing more than to parcel out 
the £25,000 granted in May for a westward expedition. Sharpe, upon proroguing 
the Assembly, wrote to his brother, “I have rid myself of a Parcel of wretches 
whose Company I begin sincerely to detest.” To Calvert he wrote, “The Oftener 
they are convened the less tractable they grow & become more extravagant in 
their Demands on the Govy.”?® 

The Royal American regiments recruited few men in Maryland, for when 
the Assembly session ended only eight men had been signed up. To aid in 
securing recruits, Loudon ordered seven companies of Royal Americans, about 
three hundred and fifty men, to winter in Maryland. They took up quarters 
on the Eastern Shore at Charles Town, Frederick Town, George Town, and 
Chester Town (as the names were then written). This did little more than to 
arouse the resentment of the inhabitants for, despite a bounty of £10 that was 
offered, only one hundred recruits had enlisted by February 1, 1757. 

In each year following 1756 when requisitions for troops and provisions 
were made by England, the Lower House sent up a bill impossible of passage 
and then blamed the Upper House for their inability to comply with the 
request. Thus, the £40,000 act of 1756 was the last grant of money for the 
king’s services during the war.'’ To raise this amount a list of twenty-taxable 
items was drawn up, including a duty on “Batchelors” who were twenty-five 
years old or more. The tax was five shillings if the batchelor’s income ranged 
from one hundred to three hundred pounds, and twenty shillings if over three 
hundred pounds. There was also a £3 tax on each billiard table in the province, 
while the issuance of writs and other legal papers cost one shilling. 

In 1757, when Fort Frederick and Fort Cumberland needed repairing, 
Maryland balked over raising the necessary money. As a result, five companies 
of Royal troops were quartered upon the citizens of Annapolis to punish them 
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for the delay of the Assembly. Governor Sharpe issued a protest against the 
injustice of punishing one town for the whole Province. 

Eastern Shore companies were ordered to Fort Frederick in early 1758 
despite great opposition. Members of the Lower House did all within their 
power to keep these companies from marching. Captain Peregrine Brown of 
Kent County met his company on January 16, 1758, and not over ten would 
obey his command to march. Moreover, pressure was brought to bear upon 
Brown not to report to a magistrate those refusing to march. There was no 
penalty for a captain not reporting such men, in which case the latter would escape 
punishment. Sharpe, with characteristic firmness, insisted upon obedience to 
orders and pointed out to Richard Lloyd, one of the militia colonels, the “ill 
Consequences that would necessarily follow” if orders were not obeyed. To 
Captain Brown Sharpe wrote, “I do moreover command you to proceed without 
Delay to Fort Frederick with such of your Officers and Men as should be willing 
to march tho they should be no more than ten or even a less Number. You will 
not I hope regard the idle and false Reports of some discontented, disaffected, 
or dastardly People or make them an Excuse from pursuing the Orders given 
you by your Commanding officer. . . .”’* On February 15, in spite of the 
severe weather, forty-five men marched to Bay-Side (now Claiborne) but high 
winds and a low tide prevented their immediate embarkation for Patapsco. Two 
weeks passed before they could set sail. A windy gale then obliged them to go 
ashore at Chester where the men resolved to return home because of frost-bitten 
toes, ears, and hands. The detachment was later completed by drafting men 
from other companies and Captain Brown again set out for Fort Frederick. 
Colonel Richard Lloyd, however, protested against the militia’s use when actual _ 
invasion had not taken place. He resigned his colonelcy rather than enforce an 
unpopular command. 

When Sharpe met the Assembly on February 13, 1758, its members were 
sullen and resentful. They inquired of the Governor the reason for and by 
virtue of what law the militia from Kent and Queen Anne’s counties had been 
ordered to the frontier. ; 

During the summer of 1757 William Pict assumed command in England 
and under his regime three great offensives were launched against the French 
and Indians: the first against Louisburg, the second against Ticonderoga, and 
the third against Fort Duquesne for the control of the Ohio Valley. Maryland 
contributed five hundred men under Lieutenant Colonel Dagworthy to the 
march upon Fort Duquesne. Unsuccessful at first, and repulsed, the British and 
American troops came into possession of Fort Duquesne, abandoned and burned 
by the French because of supply shortage. It was rebuilt and named Fort Pitt. 

From this point onward the war was removed from Maryland generally and 
especially from the Eastern Shore. The Treaty of Paris of 1763 ended the half 
century of conflict and brought the dismissal of France from American soil. 

All was not quiet and peaceful, however, as shown in a letter Richard 
Tilghman wrote in 1763 to a friend in England: 


Tho we have peace with the french we are not quite Easy many of 
the Northern Indians made an attack about the middle of June on the several 
forts to the westward of our provinces in pensilvania and have destroyed 
many of the Smaller ones and Killed several of the People in the borders 
of the two provinces, Pittsburg and detroit both been attackt but not 
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destroyed by the Savages How this war with the Indians will end 
probably in their Extirpation. They say tho we beat the french we have 
no right to take possession of their lands.1® 


The Eastern Shore was confronted by the problem of caring for some 
of the Acadians who were seized early in the war at Nova Scotia and transported 
supposedly as neutrals to various parts of English America. About goo were 
brought to Maryland, principally to Baltimore, Oxford, and Annapolis. At 
Oxford they were not warmly received except by Henry Callister whose bene- 
volence practically saved them. He wrote a letter to Anthony Bacon in London 
in late December, 1755, enclosing an address to the King pleading for the relief 
of the French neutrals. “These poor wretches,” he wrote “have been here at 
Oxford ever since the 8th current, and nothing yet has been done for them by 
the public. . . . Nobody knows what to do; and few have charity for them but 
myself.” Callister helped to find temporary homes for the Acadians and supplied 
the destitute among them with food and clothing. Many of his neighbors were 
wary of these newcomers, who were Roman Catholics. A collection was taken 
up to which Reverend Thomas Bacon contributed three times more than the 
rest of his congregation of Whitemarch Church. Callister’s kindness and services 
to these people was recognized in an address which they sent to Governor 
Sharpe. “We the undersigned, residents of Acadia, declare with truth that we 
have not received any provisions from the King since the 7th of December; and 
since our arrival here Mr. Callister has provided us with provisions, or by his 
means, until the present time. Our captain has declared to us that he had no 
more provisions to give us. We were reduced to die of hunger, saving the 
assistance of Mr. Callister. We can say with truth that he has saved our lives.”?° 

Although the greater part of these provisions and clothes came from the 
Cunliffe store, it seems that the factor had to pay for a large part of them from 
his own purse. Some of his neighbors and fellow-Eastern Shoremen might well 
have aided more had they been sure it was the proper thing to do. The third 
Edward Lloyd (1711-1770), a member of the Governor’s Council, is a case at 
hand. A large share of the support of the Acadians fell upon the owner of “Wye 
House” in Talbot County and he protested against the imposition, incurring 
the ill-will of Callister. The latter seems to have taken matters in hand and 
assessed different persons for the Acadians’ care. Callister wrote to Sharpe on 
January 17, 1756: “Your Excellency’s sensibility of the sufferings of the 
wretched exiles among us, emboldens your petitioner, on behalf of them and 
myself to make a direct application to the fountain head, having met with great 
obstacles, though I have not spared pains to touch the souls of those whose 
immediate care it ought to be (especially in your Excellency’s absense) [Sharpe 
was in New York, attending a meeting of the governors] at least to have 
assisted me. I have been shocked in a particular manner by the opposition of the 
Honorable Col. Lloyd. I shall stop here, lest I should say anything that might 
be disagreeable to you or seem injurious to him. . . 21 Lloyd, a month earlier 
had made his position clear in a letter to his half-brother, James Hollyday,”? then 
in England on legal business. 


He wrote: 
. . . From Nova Scotia Gov. Lawrence has sent home into Maryland 
903 of the people, who call themselves neutral French. . . . The Governor 


[Sharpe] being in New York, Mr. Tasker called a Council. . . . If the 
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conclusion may be that they cannot be deemed rebels, then they are taken 
and held as prisoners of war; and this to me seems the proper state to set 
them in, for it seems that the subjects of the King of England, and I 
suppose by his command, for breach of treaty committed by these French, 
invaded and overcame with armed power and took them as prisoners of 
war, and retaining them sent them as such into this province to the care 
of the government. This government received them. . . and afterwards 
sent them in several counties. . . at large and to their own liberty. It may 
be here made a question whether this conduct be prudent or consistent 
with good policy, for as enemies they came here and as such they must 
certainly remain, because they are all rigid Roman Catholics and so attached 
to the French King, that sooner than deny his power over them, they have 
quitted all that they had in the world. Now then, if it should be asked of us 
how came these enemies to go at large, what can be said in our justification? 
I fear our, or rather I should say, the President’s (Tasker) conduct in this 
will not bear a legal scrutiny. I was against this, I assure you. . .. I say, my 
opinion on the President’s question was, that these people should be suffered 
to land but should be restrained of their liberty... . 


Lloyd asked Hollyday to see Lord Baltimore. The proprietor’s advice 
should be obtained. Continuing: 


The resolution of Mr. ‘Tasker, it is said, has taken, is I think impolitic. 
He has ordered two of the four vessels to this shore, one at Oxford with 200, 
the other to Wicomico with, they tell me, 260 additional. . . without any 
Comemitment to the sheriff, so that they were at large for some time till 
Callister got many of them on board some vessels, one of which with sixty 
odd, was ordered by him into this river, Wye, and the Captain instructed to 
land them on my plantation for me to do what I pleased with them, and this 
not only against my consent, but in manifest opposition to me, although I had 
in order to prevent their starving or being too heavy a burden on the town 
of Oxford, ordered my store-keeper to pay Mr. Callister five pounds a 
week for their subsistance at Oxford, where I expected they would all be 
kept under some rule. But he is so far from grateful for this benefaction, 
that he has sent the above said number, all to 8 or g that were left with 
Matthew Tilghman and Phil. Hambleton, and ordered them to be quartered 
on me which will subject me to the expense of at least £12 a week, besides 
making liable to a great deal of danger by their corrupting mine and other 
negro slaves on this river, of which there is at least the number of 300 that 
may be called Roman Catholics, who being by some very late practises 
and declarations dangerous in themselves, become much more so by the 
addition of these people. I say dangerous, because some of my slaves have 
lately said they expected that the French would soon set them free, and 
Nic. Griffin, that was Fitzhugh’s overseer, was taken up the other day on 
information and affidavits that he had said the negroes would soon be all 
free men... = 
. and you may also say that through necessity and to save them 
from starving for the weather is very sharp and the sloop froze up in the 
river, I pay £5 per week towards the maintenance of 30 odd at Oxford, 
and expect every hour to be put to an additional expense of £12 a week 
for the support of them that are here and can’t get away, should the river 
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be all froze up, which is likely. The Governor, had he been here when 
they were brought, would have prevented all this uneasiness and expense 
to private individuals. 


Callister, like Lloyd, was hard hit by the expense of caring for this group. 
He informed Governor Sharpe what he had done on behalf of the Acadians, and 
referred to an enclosure which “is an account of the charge these people have 
put me to since they landed. You will easily imagine to yourself there are 
a thousand articles I could not with decency make a charge of. When the dis- 
tressed see a man’s breast open for their relief, they come in at that door; and 
it is sufficient to give a hint of the trouble and expense of it... . The simple 
French, at Annapolis, I am told, called themselves prisoners of war. They did 
so here likewise at first, but they were soon made sensible of their mistake. 
Indeed they might even be forgiven, when one considers. . . . this is still a 
deilemma to them, and may well puzzle wiser heads. . .”** Callister’s letter, and 
no doubt the views expressed by Lloyd and others, prompted Governor 
Sharpe’s message to the Assembly which read: “The late inhabitants of Nova 
Scotia, mentioned in the enclosed letter, have, by the advice of his Lordship’s 
Council, been divided and distributed to every part of the province, except 
Frederick County. Most of them are, at present, entertained in such Gentlemen’s 
Families as Charity inclined to receive them, it remains with you to dispose of 
them otherwise, or provide for their support as you shall judge proper. A number 
of them were put on shore at Oxford and in Somerset County, were, till their 
separation, supplied with provisions and some necessaries by Mr. Callister and 
Captain Lowes, as you will learn from these gentlemen’s accounts, which they 
desire me to lay before you, hoping that you will reimburse them the expenses 
they have been at... .”*4 

The Maryland Assembly acted on the matter, if not in the manner desired 
by Callister. An Act passed in 1756 stated that many of the Acadians were too 
lazy to seek subsistence. The justices’ courts were authorized to “take care and 
provide for such of them as should be real objects of charity, and to bind out 
such of their children as they were unable to support; provided, the king did 
not order their removal to some other colony.” Counties with more than their 
share of these people were to ship them to other counties which were bound to 
receive them. If parents of children could not properly care for them, justices 
were empowered to bind them out under the best terms arrangeable. Adults 
unwilling to work were to be sent to jail until willing. If they travelled ten 
miles or more from their residences or from the County without passes they 
were to be arrested. The passes were to describe their persons, residences, 
destinations, and should prescribe the length of their visits. *° 

Callister’s claim against the public for relief due to his outlay for the 
Acadians was disallowed. 76 

From the fragmentary evidence available, it appears that after some years 
of ill-adaptation and much prejudice against them due to their religion, the 
Acadians began to look toward new areas. Thirty or forty of them had settled 
in Cecil County at Frederick Town. As elsewhere, they were reduced from a 
state of affluence to one of virtual beggary in some cases. Families were broken 
up; the climate did not agree with them generally—Nova Scotia to the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland was a big jump, climatically speaking as well as otherwise— 
and they had become a burden upon those disposed to help them. The Acadians 
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at Frederick Town petitioned the Justices of the Peace for Cecil County, stating 
that “Whereas, your Petitioners have now an opportunity of removing to the 
French Settlements on the River Mississippi, at their own expense & charge, 
which they, on account of their large number of small children and long 
captivity here, find themselves entirely unable to pay. They, therefore, Humbly 
request your worships to grant such timely assistance and Relief as may enable 
them to execute their purpose of removing. And your petitioners shall ever 
pray.” The petition, signed on March 24, 1767, was signed by “Isabell Brassey, 
8 in family; Eneas Auber, alias Huber, 6 in do.; Eneas Granger, 9 orphans, 
Joseph Auber.”?? 

Other records of Cecil County show that other Acadian families lived in 
Kent County; that one of those families consisted of the husband, Joseph 
Barban and his wife and eight children, all of whom had originally been resi- 
dents of Cecil County. This family wanted to migrate to Quebec and needed 
the wherewithal to defray their expenses.? The petition of the orphan children 
of John Baptist Granger, mentioned above, showed that other Acadians at 
Newtown (later Chestertown), Kent County, had received aid from the court 
of that county and were preparing to return to Canada. 

Johnston says they received the necessary relief from Cecil County and 
went off to their friends in Louisiana and Canada.?9 
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reneste XVII 
Maryland and the Revolution: Background 
and Early Phases 





1. New British Poticy—Stamp Acr CoNnTROVERSY 


The Treaty of Paris ushered in a new era for Maryland and the other 
British colonies. The problem of governing the newly won territory between 
the Alleghenies and the Mississippi, and south of the Great Lakes, was the 
chief problem confronting the British. The conspiracy of Pontiac had demon- 
strated the need of a more unified and effective control of Indian affairs, 
while the war had proven that the American colonies could not be relied upon 
to provide adequately for their own defense. It was necessary to protect the 
colonies and the newly acquired regions from the intrigues of the French, 
Spanish, and Indians. A permanent force maintained in America seemed to be 
the only answer and Britain felt that the colonies should help to finance such 
a force. Requisitions had not been successful even during war and parliamen- 
tary taxation seemed to be the only answer. This latter method had been ad- 
vocated by Sharpe, Shirley, Dinwiddie, Braddock, and Loudon, each of whom 
had seen the requisition system fail. 

The British government therefore decided in 1763 to place 10,000 soldiers 
in America and tax the colonies for part of their support. The Sugar Act was 
passed in 1764. It levied a duty of 3d. per gallon of molasses instead of the 
old duty of 6d. per gallon (not enforced as it would have prohibited the trade 
and yielded no revenue), and placed additional duties on sugar from foreign 
ports and on coffee, wines, East India goods, and other foreign commodities. 
Revenue from these, however, covered only about one-seventh of the expense 
of the standing army and additional sources of revenue had to be found. Mary- 
land, in Britain’s new imperial situation, did not seem greatly affected up to 
this point. The King’s famous proclamation in council on October 7, 1763, 
providing that for the time being the Ohio Valley should be closed to settlers 
and maintained as an Indian preserve, had little significance in Maryland. Stand- 
ing for peace in the west, the proclamation favored rather than injured Mary- 
land. Few Marylanders until later were interested in going beyond the pro- 
clamation line. Changes in the general trade policies of Britain likewise did 
not affect Maryland greatly. The Colony benefitted some from the new bounty 
on hemp. The Parliamentary Act of 1764 that forbade the colonies to issue 
additional bills of credit as legal tender did not upset Maryland greatly either, 
since her paper money was ready for retirement. There was also no restriction 
on the issuance of paper money not made legal tender for sterling debts." Gov- 
ernor Sharpe had predicted in 1764 that the Sugar Act would have little effect 
on Maryland, since her importation of molasses was negligible.” 
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In order to secure other sources of revenue, George Grenville in 1765 
sponsored the famous Stamp Act which became a law on March 22 virtually 
without opposition. But news of it no sooner reached America than it brought 
forth an outburst of violent opposition from publishers, lawyers, and other 
groups. Maryland immediately recalled again her charter rights of 1632 which 


exempted her from all taxes except those laid by the Assembly. The Maryland 
Gazette of Annapolis went into mourning. In August it was learned that an 





“Make Peace,” Near Crisfield, Somerset County 


Annapolis merchant, Zachariah Hood, had been named stamp distributor for 
Maryland. Reaction to this news was what might be expected from a people, 
one of whose number would be actively involved in the enforcement of an 
unpopular Act. Charles Carroll of Carrollton described Maryland’s resentment. 
He wrote to Edmund Jennings that Hood “is hated and despised by everyone; 
he has been whipped, pilloried and hanged in effigy, in this place, Baltimore 
town at the landing; the people seem determined not to buy his goods.”* His 
warehouse was wrecked by a mob and he finally fled to New York where on 
November 28, 1765, he resigned his post. Those who had any possible con- 
nection with Hood in Maryland were quick to disclaim it. Alexander Laing 
of Vienna in Dorchester County inserted the following notice in The Maryland 
Gazette for September 19, 1765: “These are to certify to the Public in General, 
That whoever says that I am appointed Deputy Stamp Master for Dorchester 
Somerset and Worcester Counties, is a Lyar; and I declare that I will not ac- 
cept an Office so Detestable and Injurious to the Country.”° 

With Hood out of the way, the practising lawyers and many other gentle- 
men petitioned Governor Sharpe to summon the Assembly at once, despite 
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the smallpox epidemic. The Massachusetts Circular Letter was on hand, and 
Marylanders seemed wholeheartedly in favor of sending delegates to the New 
York Stamp Act Congress. The Maryland Assembly met on September 23 and 
appointed three members, Colonel Edward Tilghman, William Murdock, and 
Thomas Ringgold to represent the Colony in New York. For their expenses, 
£500 was appropriated. A committee composed of James Hollyday, Thomas 
Johnson, Edmund Key, John Goldsborough, John Hammond, Daniel Wolsten- 
holme, and John Hanson, Jr., drafted instructions for the delegates which em- 
powered them to join with other colonies in petitioning the King and Parlia- 
ment to remove restraints on trade, to repeal the Stamp Act, and to restore 
trial by jury in Massachusetts. The delegates should assert Maryland’s right, 
as prescribed in her charter, to levy her own taxes. Then, an elaborate set of 
resolutions, declarative of the “Constitutional Rights and Privileges of the 
Freemen of the Province,” was drawn up by a committee composed of William 
Murdock, Edward Tilghman, Thomas Ringgold, Samuel Chase, Samuel Wil- 
son, Daniel Wolstenholme, John Goldsborough, John Hammond, Henry Holly- 
day, Charles Grahame, Edmund Key, B. T. S. Worthington, Thomas Johnson, 
and James Hollyday. They were accepted.* They asserted the full rights of 
Marylanders, as Englishmen, reiterated Maryland’s right to tax herself and not 
be taxed by England, and pointed to her cherished right to trial by jury, and 
her lack of representation in the British Parliament. Daniel Dulany the younger, 
shortly published his pamphlet “Considerations On The Propriety of Imposing 
Taxes in the British Colonies,’ which, although not signed, was known to be 
his work. It presented in a masterful style the argument against internal taxation, 
but recognized that Parliament had a right to regulate trade and to collect in- 
cidental revenue if the regulations so allowed. 

As the day approached for the Stamp Act to become effective, it was antici- 
pated that all busines would halt. Maryland was already in the throes of a 
depression of over a year’s duration. Many persons were beginning to manu- 
facture their own goods, boycotting British goods. All public offices, customs 
houses, and nearly all the courts closed on November. 1, 1765. From the Eastern 
Shore, Henry Callister, near bankruptcy, wrote of the critical condition there: 


...all ranks of people here, the people in general, seem to be in a state 
of bankruptcy, and not a little of fraudulent kind. It is madness now to sue 
for debts. If people are not able to pay, you must let them walk off or 
stay to defy you. The laws are for them in both theory and practise. We 
have no currency in Maryland but that is imaginary. The real value of 
land, slaves, and all manner of property is sunk within these 2 or 3 years 
about 100 per cent or more in some parts. The nominal value remains as 
before. The agents of my creditors in England through compassion valued 
my estate low, hoping I might during the term of the mortage sell off suf- 
ficient to pay and reserve a moderate farm to myself.’ 


Business was at a standstill because of the lack of stamps. In Frederick 
County, however, the court never closed, business being transacted in the usual 
manner without stamps. Self-styled Sons of Liberty there buried the Stamp 
Act, “Expired of A Mortal Stab Received from the Genius of Liberty in Fred- 
erick County Court, 23d November 1765 Aged 22 Days.” An effigy of Hood 
was buried likewise. By February, 1766, an association known as the Sons of 
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Liberty had been formed in Baltimore, and another in Annapolis a short time 
later. By April 3, the courts in Anne Arundel, Cecil, Queen Anne’s, Somerset, 
and Worcester counties were transacting business in violation of the law. The 
ports of Oxford and Annapolis had been reopened by the end of January, 1766. 

On April 5, 1766, news reached Maryland that the Stamp Act had been re- 
pealed. There was wild rejoicing throughout the Colony. A subscription was 
opened in Chestertown for erecting a monument at Annapolis in honor of Wil- 
liam Pitt who had spoken for the repeal of the Act. Resolutions of the Lower 
House honored other English statesmen who had proven to be friends. Soon 
peace and quiet reigned again in Maryland. Even Hood was allowed to resume 
his business in Annapolis. Later he was appropriated £100 by the Maryland 
Assembly for the damage done to his store. But complete hostility toward him 
never ended and he went off to the West Indies. 

The Colonies had won this round. Though England still asserted that they 
were virtually represented in Parliament and she had a right to tax them, the 
Colonies were successful in opposing this view for the time being. But the 
inability to reconcile these divergent views ultimately led to the American 
Revolution. Dr. Esther M. Dole states that: 


It is hard to overestimate the effect on Maryland of this co-operative 
resistance with her fellow colonies to the Stamp Act. It helped define her 
ideas of popular liberty, the rights of Englishmen, and her attitude toward 
her relations with the Mother Country. It helped to create a feeling of 
unity in a common Cause, so lacking in earlier colonial relationships. It 
made the province realize that she was not alone in resisting aggression but 
was strengthened and supported by her neighbors and friends and eventually 
as other common grievances arose this feeling of unity was so strong that 
Maryland was ready to unite in a permanent confederation with the other 
colonies.® 


In 1767 England again acted to reform administration and to raise a revenue 
in America. During Prime Minister William Pitt’s illness his Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer, Charles Townsend, proposed and had a plan accepted to provide reve- 
nue by means of import duties only, indirect or external taxation. Writs of 
assistance were to be employed to enforce the act, by which duties were to be 
levied on glass, lead, painter’s colors, paper of sixty-six grades, and tea. -At 
Boston there was to be established an American Board of Customs Commis- 
sioners. Although this led to an investigation of the customs establishment in 
Maryland and instructions to the officers that they should use writs of assistance 
in prosecuting smugglers, little change resulted in Maryland. John Dickinson’s 
Letters Of A Pennsylvania Farmer appeared in December. They opposed the 
outside taxation by Great Britain. Since Dickinson was a native Marylander, 
his writings attracted much attention but otherwise brought little reaction. The 
Lower House prepared a petition of protest against the Townsend Act. It re- 
asserted the rights of Marylanders as Englishmen, citing again the charter of 
1632. 

Another change took place in the English system of control. It was the 
creation of the position of Royal Secretary of State for the Colonies. The Earl 
of Hillsborough, senior member of the Board of Trade, was appointed to the 
post. British supervision of the colonies was tightening. The period of “Sal- 
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utary Neglect” had passed. Colonial laws were now to be reviewed carefully 
by this new officer whose authority cut further into the Proprietor’s powers. 
But shifting control from the Proprietor to the British government was not 
the solution Marylanders desired. 

On August 1, 1768, Governor Sharpe was replaced by Sir Robert Eden. 
He arrived in June of the following year. His was to be the difficult job of 
steering Maryland through seven years of crisis.1° The first important problem 
Eden had to face was non-importation. Marylanders, on June 29, 1769, fol- 
lowing similar action in Baltimore on March 20, had formed a province-wide 
non-importation association. It was agreed that there should be no importation, 
storage, or sale of articles mentioned in the Townsend and similar acts. The 
arrival of British soldiers in Boston had alarmed Maryland where the non-im- 
portation association was “principally the work... of the ‘country party’ of 
the Lower House, working together with some of the important provincial 
merchants.”!4 Non-importation was carried out with vigor, with even the re- 
moval of Townsend Act duties, except on tea, bringing no immediate change. 

In December, 1769, the Maryland Assembly unanimously concurred in 
the “Virginia Resolves” which objected to the new taxes, declared the right 
of petition for redress of grievances, and asserted that trials for treason, felony, 
or other crimes should be tried only in Colonial Courts and not across the sea 
where a jury of local people would be impossible. The Assembly added its 
own resolutions which were repetitive of previous declarations. Marylanders 
were not satisfied with a partial repeal of the Townsend Acts. Citizens of Tal- 
bot County spoke of it as a “trap to ensnare us.” 


2. THE QUESTION of OFFICERS’ FEES 


- The Assembly of 1769 had such leaders in the Lower House as Robert 
Lloyd, Speaker, and Matthew Tilghman and John Goldsborough of Talbot, 
Edward Tilghman and James Hollyday of Queen Anne’s, Stephen Bordley of 
Kent, and others. In the following year the matter of salaries for the official 
class became of vital interest to Maryland. Official fees had been tied up with 
tobacco inspection and clergy dues in the same law since 1747. The Assembly 
had previously passed acts to regulate this matter. The Act of 1763 covering 
these fees expired, however, in October, 1770. Its renewal was therefore on the 
agenda for 1770."* 

After lengthy debate and much conflict, the Assembly was prorogued. 
No agreement over official fees had been reached. Immediately after, Gover- 
nor Eden issued the famous fee proclamation of November 26, 1770. It simply 
ordered that all officers who took fees must not ask more than the old inspec- 
tion law of 1747 provided. Though this proclamation was entirely constitu- 
tional, the delegates regarded it as a clear violation of the principles of political 
liberty and alleged that it amounted to governmental usurpation.* 

The Assembly of 1771 was composed of newly elected members. Again the 
chief problem was officers’ fees. Once again no agreement could be reached and 
the Assembly was prorogued by the Governor. It was not reconvened until 
April, 1773. In the following month a new election, the last under the proprietary, 
was held. It turned out to be one long remembered. Electioneering and celebra- 
tions were conducted somewhat in the manner of the Stamp Act protests. Public 
demonstrations were recorded in Annapolis and other centers. Eden’s fee 
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proclamation was ceremoniously buried. Election returns showed that thirty-four 
of the fifty-eight incumbents had been re-elected. The new Assembly had three 
sessions in 1773. William Tilghman was chosen as Speaker. The two legislative 
houses deadlocked in the June meeting. During adjournment the Lower House 
printed its old resolutions in the Maryland Gazette against the Governor’s fee 
proclamation, denouncing it as illegal and arbitrary. Newspaper discussion of 
the issue took on great proportions. “First Citizen” (Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton) opposed the proclamation while “Antillon” (Daniel Dulany) defended it in 
a series of letters. Carroll was propelled into great popularity as a result of these 
letters and became one of the revolutionary leaders. His cause, and the people’s, 
was overwhelmingly triumphant.” 

In the October session of the Assembly the Lower House passed an inspection 
bill with no mention of the fee question. The Upper House seems to have won 
a victory here, as fees still were collected according to Eden’s proclamation. 


3. THe Coercive Acrs—MaryLanp’s REACTION 


Maryland was highly indignant when news: came of the coercive acts against 
Boston and Massachusetts. Delegates from outlying parts of the Province met 
in an Annapolis Convention on June 22, 1774. This Convention virtually took 
control of the Colony’s government.'® It had been called, it was asserted, to arrest 
the evils threatened by the late act of Parliament and to promote union and har- 
mony between Great Britain and her colonies in a non-importation plan. Another 
section of these so-called “Annapolis Resolves” provided for suspending payment 
of debts to British creditors. Many opposed this provision, asserting it would 
weaken the good faith and integrity of the Province with Great Britain. 

Preparations were made to organize committees of correspondence and to 
enforce non-intercourse. The brigantine Geddes brought a small lot of dutiable 
tea to Chestertown, Kent County, on May 13, 1774. Excited townsmen called a 
quick meeting and passed resolutions warning that anyone importing tea, or 
buying, selling, or assisting in its sale, or consuming it, would be considered an 
enemy to the liberties of America. According to report, the tea on the Geddes 
was dumped into the Chester River." 

Subsequent meetings in Maryland to take action in response to the Boston 
Circular Letter were held in the counties. Within three weeks of the Annapolis 
meeting of May 25, 1774, eight of the Colony’s sixteen counties, including Queen 
Anne’s, Kent, and Caroline, expressed preference for a modified non-importation 
only, although Kent did not make her position very clear. A general meeting 
was held at Queenstown in Queen Anne’s County on May 30, 1774, at which 
resolutions were adopted relative to stopping trade with Great Britain and the 
West Indies as a means of preserving North America and her liberties. A 
committee of Correspondence and Intercourse was appointed.'® 


4. CONTINENTAL CONGRESS AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 


The June Convention at Annapolis passed resolutions condemning Par- 
liamentary legislation and suggested that a general Congress meet at Philadelphia. 
Such a Congress met on September 5, 1774, with representatives present from all 
the Colonies except Georgia. Robert Goldsborough, Matthew Tilghman, ‘Thomas 
Johnson, Jr., William Paca, and Samuel Chase were Maryland’s delegates. On 
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September 7, a committee of two from each colony, including Thomas Johnson 
and Robert Goldsborough of Maryland, was named to state the rights of the 
colonies, to list instances when these rights had been violated or infringed, and 
to recommend proper means to. obtain respect for such rights. When ready on 
October 14, under the title of Declaration and Resolves of the First Continental 
Congress, the list included some twelve specific grievances which had been com- 
mitted by Great Britain. Samuel Chase was appointed to a Committee which 
prepared a document, signed by fifty-three members of Congress, known as “The 
Association.” It presented a plan for non-importation and non-consumption of 
British goods, effective December 1, 1774, and for non-exportation of American 
goods, effective September 10, 1775. How vigorously the non-importation agree- 
ment was complied with—and enforced—can be seen in the records: English exports 
to Virginia and Maryland dropped from £528,738 te 7 AACO. et O21 AN 1775 
Balls were discontinued while other social functions and sporting events, including 
the Jockey Club races, were called off. But more than voluntary agreements were 
necessary and in November, 1774, following the Peggy Stewart affair in Annapolis, 
the Provincial Convention declared that a well regulated militia, composed of the 
gentlemen, freeholders, and other freemen, was the natural strength and only stable 
security of a free government. 

As pointed out, the Provincial Convention became by degrees a provisional 
government. The following outline will explain the governmental machinery 
worked out by the Third Provincial Convention of July, 177 hee 


I. Convention: 
Membership—five delegates from each county, elected annually. 


II. Councils of Safety: 
Organization—two branches—one from the Eastern Shore, one from the 
Western Shore. 
Membership—eight members from each branch; four from each branch 
declared ineligible for the succeeding council. 


Il. County Organization—Committees of Observation: © 
Membership—allotment, July 26, 1775: : 
St. Mary’s County—24 
Charles County—37 
Harford County—18 
Worcester County—21 
Somerset County—21 
Dorchester County—16 
Queen Anne’s County—21 
Kent County—22 
Cecil County—16 
A quorum consisted of seven or more. 


The Council of Safety, therefore, was to be composed of eight members from 
each Shore. If time permitted they were to convene jointly and act jointly, but in 
urgent cases members residing on either Shore were empowered to act separately 
if a majority could be present. The system of separate treasurers for each Shore 
was also continued, with Thomas Harwood, Jr., designated as treasurer of the 
Western Shore and William Hindman of the Eastern Shore. 
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More and more the powers of government came to be exercised by popular 
bodies, although the authority of the Governor was acknowledged until Eden’s 
departure.”° 


5. [HE INDEPENDENCE MovEMENT 


Troops were raised in 1775 for the defense of the Northern colonies while 
nearly 250 privateers operated out of Chesapeake Bay ports—including the 
Black Jack, the Irish Gimblet, the Bacchus, and the Sturdy Beggers. Money con- 
tributions were fairly generous. The Provincial Convention was not anxious to 
break relations with England, but public sentiment was for it. On July 3, 1776, 
a resolution was adopted but not entered in the journal until the sixth which stated 

“that the King of Great Britain has violated his compact with this people, and they 
owe no allegiance to him.” Maryland’s delegates to the Continental Congress— 
Samuel Chase, William Paca, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and Thomas Stone— 
had been empowered on June 28 to vote for independence “provided the sole and 
exclusive right of regulating the internal government and police of this colony be 
reserved to the people thereof.” Instructions to so act went to the delegates after 
the Council of Safety had tested sentiment in the counties through the Committees 
of Observation. 

The Declaration of Independence was the culmination of a series of Declara- 
tions by Associations, both within and without the Continental Congress and 
throughout the provinces. The “Association of the Freemen of Maryland,” on 
July 26, 1775, one year previous to the Declaration of Independence, passed 
eoelanon by which the signers united and associated as one band in protest against 
British practises and in the assertion of colonial rights. This proclamation was 
signed by sixty or more associators, all of whom were either members of the 
Maryland Convention or residents of the counties of Worcester and Somerset.2! 
The proclamation consisted of several original texts addressed to certain counties, 
the subscribed papers being returned to the Convention with the names of the 
Associators. An original proclamation, bearing the signature of One hundred 
and twenty associators of Rock Creek Hundred of Cecil County, was mentioned.” 


6. THE Revoturionary MovEMENT ANALYZED 


Maryland, after nearly a century and a half as an English colony, was thus 
thrown into a conflict with the Mother Country for independence. It had not 
been so planned, but many factors had finally brought it on. Charles A. Barker 
summarizes how Maryland became a part of the independence movement: 


Plainly the various stages of imperial policy represented by Grenville, 
Townshend, and Lord North were all of a sort to offend the doubly rooted 
Whiggism of Maryland political thought. And equally the political habit of 
resistance, led as always by the men of substance and education in the 
province—the Carrolls, Bordleys, Tilghmans, Johnsons, and the like—was not 
such as to yield because one or another of George III’s ministers succeeded 
for the time being, in putting a new face on Britain’s policy.”* 


The Revolutionary movement in Maryland was largely the work of the 
“country party” which for years had led the organized Opposition against the Pro- 
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prietors. ‘The Proprietors enjoyed a net income estimated at £12,500 sterling 
annually during the final decade before the Revolution. Marylanders paid another 
£12,000 to support about 120 officials appointed by the Proprietors and another 
£ 8,000 to support clergy of the Anglican Church—making a total annual revenue 
of about £32,500 controlled by the proprietary element which became known 
as the “court party.” Only about £16,000 went to the Maryland people in 
the form of local and county charges, education and local government, and 
another £2,500 to the legislature and judiciary for essential services. The Lower 
House was the scene of the conflict between the country and the court parties. 
This body sought to reduce the financial burden imposed by the proprietary 
system on the Province by curbing the political powers and prerogatives of the 
Proprietors and enhancing those of the Lower House. When the new English 
policy of 1763 came into effect, with increased royal and parliamentary inter- 
ference and new duties, opposition in Maryland was led by the same “country 
party.” The two conflicts became merged into one, with some of the provincial 
merchants allied with the “country party.”*4 

The opposition to the Crown and the Proprietor was thus led by men learned 
in the law and possessing wealth and social position. Annapolis was at least their 
winter headquarters, for there the Assembly met and one could find the pleasures 
of the dance, the card table, the theatre, the literary clubs, and other diversions 
to a greater extent than in any other part of the colony. These men dominated 
the Provincial Convention, sat on the Council of Safety, represented Maryland 
in Continental Congress, framed the new state constitution after independence was 
declared, and took over the new government when it was organized. Philip 
A. Crowl names nine men of this group and says they were more than represen- 
tative of the ruling class: “they were almost identical with it,” since no other names 
appeared so consistently among governmental officers.** It is a matter of interest 
and pride to Eastern Shoremen to note that men of the Eastern Shore were pre- 
dominant. 

Ranking first was Matthew Tilghman who presided, except on one occasion, 
over all the provincial conventions of 1774-1776. The owner of “Rich Neck,” a 
Jarge plantation on Ward’s Point (now Tilghman’s Point) at the confluence of 
the Miles River and Eastern Bay, Tilghman was a member of one of the richest 
and most prominent families, politically and socially, on the Eastern Shore and 
Maryland. Through both his mother and wife he was related to the Lloyds, a 
family of equal importance and wealth. Tilghman was chairman of the Committee 
of Correspondence for Talbot County, president of the Council of Safety in 1774- 
1775, and headed every Maryland delegation to the Continental Congress during 
the same period. He had commenced his political career as Justice of the Peace 
for Talbot County. In 1770-1775 he was presiding Justice of Talbot County 
Court. He had served in the Lower House of the Assembly continuously from 
1751 until its last meeting in 1774, and had served as Speaker in 1773 and 1774.76 

Edward Lloyd, the fourth to bear that famous name, was another prominent 
Revolutionary leader. A first cousin of Tilghman’s, Lloyd was a man of great 
wealth. He was master of ““Wye House” and was one of the largest wheat growers 
in the colonies. His estate in Talbot County alone in 1793 contained over eleven 
thousand acres which he worked with 260 slaves. He owned other plantations in 
Anne Arundel and Queen Anne’s County and in 1790 had a total of 305 slaves. 
As a delegate to the Provincial Assembly 1771-1774 he had been an active member 
of the anti-proprietary party. In 1774 he was a member of the Talbot County 
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Committee of Correspondence; in 1775 he was a member of the Council of Safety 
and was a delegate to the provincial conventions in 1775 and 1776. When the 
state government was organized, he was first a delegate in the Lower House, and 
then a state senator for three terms, and a member of the Governor’s Council in 
the years 1777-17797" 

“Another Eastern Shoreman was Robert Goldsborough of Dorchester County. 
He was a member of the Council of Safety in 1775, and a Maryland delegate to 
Continental Congress three.times. A lawyer, he was educated at Middle Temple, 
Westminster. He was a member of the Lower House of the Provincial Assembly 
from 1764 to 1766. In 1766 he was appointed Attorney General of the Province, 
but resigned his post two years later and thereafter identified himself with the anti- 
proprietary party. After the Declaration of Independence he helped to frame 
Maryland’s constitution and served under the new government as a state senator 
from 1772 toi1782." 

A prominent lawyer, playing a leading role in Maryland’s Revolutionary 
movement, was Samuel Chase. The son of the Reverend Thomas Chase, rector 
of Somerset Parish, at Monie, he was born in Somerset County, April 17, 1741, but 
lived on the Eastern Shore only the first four years of his life.22 William Paca, 
originally from Harford County, was by marriage connected with the Lloyd 
family and became master of “Wye Hall” in Queen Anne’s County. He was 
another outstanding Maryland lawyer, in the forefront of the Revolutionary 
movement.®° Like Chase he was a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
Crowl rounds out his list of nine by naming Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Charles 
Carroll, Barrister, Thomas Johnson, and Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer. 


7. CREATION’ OF THE MARYLAND STATE GOVERNMENT 


Maryland’s extra-legal Provisional Convention set August 1, 1776 as the date 
for elections to a convention that was to frame a constitution for the State. The 
same property qualifications that had existed under the Proprietary were to apply 
for elections to the Constitutional Convention. All freemen over twenty-one, who 
were freeholders of not less than fifty acres of land or owning visible property in 
the colony of at least £40 sterling value, were allowed to elect four deputies from 
each of the several counties and two from Baltimore. The Convention assembled 
at Annapolis on August 14, 1776. Evidence was at once presented of popular 
resentment at the suffrage restrictions. Judges from Kent County reported that 
they had not been able to hold an election because a number of people not qualified 
to vote had insisted on their right to vote. They were ordered, however, to 
proceed with the election, with no changes in the qualifications allowed. A peti- 
tion from the inhabitants of the same county recommending that “every associator 
resident of the county [for] one year, and 21 years of age, might be enabled to 
vote,” was rejected.** 

On the first day of the Convention a committee of seven was chosen to 
prepare a bill of rights and a new constitution. Matthew Tilghman was elected 
chairman. Other members were Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Charles Carroll, 
Barrister, William Paca, George Plater, Samuel Chase, and Robert Goldsborough. 
They went to work at once, and on November 3 the Declaration of Rights was 
adopted, followed five days later by the adoption of Maryland’s first Constitution. 
The government thereby established was closely patterned on the one it super- 
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seded. The general assembly consisted of two houses, a Senate and a House of 
Delegates. the House of Delegates was to have four members from each of the 
nineteen counties and two each from Annapolis and Baltimore. ‘These were to be 
elected at once. The Senate was to have fifteen members, nine from the 
Western Shore and six from the Eastern Shore. They were to be chosen by an 
Electoral College designated by popular vote. All elections were annual. The 
Governor, to be elected by a joint ballot of the two Houses, was to be assisted 
by a Council of four members chosen in the same manner. He could serve only 
three consecutive terms and then must step down for four years. Suffrage was 
now accorded to those owning fifty acres freehold or property within the colony 
worth £30 current money. All religious disabilities attached to voting were 
removed. Free Negroes at first had the right to vote.*? The first delegates were 
elected December 18, 1776. The Assembly met in Annapolis the following 
February 10. Three days later, Thomas Johnson of Frederick County was chosen 
first governor of the State and was inaugurated with imposing ceremonies on 
March 21, 1777. Upon the organization of the State Government, the Council of 
Safety dissolved itself by simple adjournment and handed over its records and un- 
finished business to the Council of State.** 

The power of a narrow circle of men to dominate governmental affairs in 
Maryland following the creation of the new state government resulted not only 
from marked ability but was due also to constitutional limitations on office holding 
(there was a property qualification of £500, real or personal, for serving in the 
General Assembly; £1500 to serve on the Council; £1000 to be eligible for 
election to the post of sheriff) and suffrage, and indifference to political affairs by 
a vast number. Crowl has estimated that only about fifty-five per cent of the free 
adult males in Maryland could qualify to vote at the time. In the election of 
delegates from Kent County in 1784 not more than 74 individuals cast their votes 
despite the fact Kent had a total free white male population of 3,423, of which 
about 1,500 would be within the voting age.** In both the Senate and House of 
Delegates the records show a repetition of names, with slight rotation of seats. 
Between February, 1777, and October, 1787, there were twelve elections to the 
House of Delegates, and therefore a total of forty-eight seats to be filled from each 
county during this time. In Queen Anne’s County these forty-eight seats were 
shared by only nineteen men, and twenty-five were separately held by only five 
representatives—James Kent, William Bruff, John Seney, Clement Sewell, and 
Edward Coursey. The same general situation prevailed in the other counties.*® 


DELEGATES FRoM THE EASTERN SHORE AT THE PROVINCIAL CONVENTION 
WuicuH FRAMED MaryLanp’s First CoNnstTITUTION?® 


Kent County—Thomas Ringgold, William Ringgold, Joseph Earle, Thomas 
Smyth. 

Talbot County—Pollard Edmondson, John Gibson, Matthew Tilghman, James 
Lloyd Chamberlaine. 

Somerset County—Gustavus Scott, George Scott, William Horsey, Henry Lowes. 

Dorchester County—Robert Goldsborough, James Murray, John Ennalls, Joseph 
Ennalls. 

Cecil County—Joseph Gilpin, Patrick Ewing, David Smith, Benjamin Brevard. 

Queen Anne’s County—Tarbutt Wright, James Kent, William Bruff, Solomon 
Wright. 
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Worcester County—Samuel Handy, Peter Chaille, Smith Bishop, Josiah Mitchell. 
Caroline County—Nathaniel Potter, William Richardson, Richard Mason, Henry 
Dickinson, Thomas Johnson. 
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Cuapter XVIII 


The Revolution: Military and Naval Aspects 





1. Mrcirary PREPARATION AND ACTIVITY 


Troops from the Eastern Shore acquitted themselves well in the American 
Revolution. It had been agreed in 1774 that it was necessary to raise a militia of 
“gentlemen, freeholders, and other freemen” for the security of the province. 
Male inhabitants between the ages of sixteen and fifty were to form into companies 
of sixty-eight men. Each company was to have a captain, two lieutenants, an 
ensign, four sergeants, four corporals, and a drummer. Each man was to be 
provided with a good firelock and bayonet, half a pound of powder, and two 
pounds of lead. Companies were to drill and ready themselves for whatever 
might arise. Voluntary subscriptions for their support were to be accepted and 
distributed among the companies in the counties.t_| The Provincial Convention 
also decided to issue bills of credit for the additional support of the companies. 
These bills, safeguarded against forgery, were signed by a committee of sixteen, 
eight from each Shore. Those from the Eastern Shore, all from Talbot County, 
“doubtless as a matter of mere convenience,” were? 


Robert Lloyd Nichols Peregrine Tilghman 
Samuel Sharp William Perry 
Richard Tilghman, Jr. Jeremiah Banning 
James Hindman Joseph Brufft 


William Hindman, also of Talbot, was appointed Treasurer for the Eastern 
Shore. 


Military companies were quickly organized and carried such names in 
Dorchester County as “Friends of America,” “The Plymouth Greens,” “The Bucks 
Company,” “The Transquaking Company,” “The Cambridge Blues,” and the 
“New Market Blues.” 

On January 1, 1776, the Maryland Convention resolved: 


That this province be immediately put in the best state of defence. 


Resolved, That a sufficient armed force be immediately raised and 
embodied under proper officers, for the defence and protection of this 
province. 

Resolved, That one thousand four hundred and forty-four men, with 
proper officers, be immediately raised in the pay and for the defence of this 
province. 

Resolved, That eight companies of the said troops, to consist of sixty- 
eight privates, each, under proper officers, be formed into a battalion. 
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Resolved, That the remainder of the said troops be divided into companies 
of one hundred men each. 

Resolved, That two companies of the said troops, to consist of one 
hundred men each, be companies of matrosses, and trained as such. 


Colonel William Smallwood, a native of Kent County who distinguished himself 
in the war, was named to head the first battalion of the eight companies. The 
convention also authorized the raising of seven “Independent companies” of in- 
fantry and two companies of artillery. Those of the Eastern Shore were to be 
officered as follows: 


Somerset County—Second company. John Gunby, captain; Uriah For- 
rest, first lieutenant; William Bowie, second lieutenant; Benjamin Brooks, 
third lieutenant. 

Worcester County—Third company. John Watkins, captain; Moses 
Chaille, first lieutenant; Solomon Long, second lieutenant, Ely Dorsey, third 
lieutenant. 

Talbot County—Fourth company. James Hindman, captain; William 
Goldsborough, first lieutenant, Archibald Anderson, second lieutenant; Ed- 
ward Hindman, third lieutenant. 

Dorchester County—Sixth company. Lemuel Barrett, captain; Thomas 
Woolford, first lieutenant; John Eccleston, second lieutenant; Hooper Hud- 
son, third lieutenant. 

Queen Anne’s and Kent Counties—Seventh company. Edward Veazey, 
captain; William Harrison, first lieutenant; Samuel T. Wright, second lieu- 
tenant; Edward de Courcy, third lieutenant. 


These companies were to have 100 men each. Pay was to be $50 per month 
for the Colonel, with $30 for his expenses; $40 for the lieutenant-colonel, with 
$20 for expenses when acting in a separate department from the colonel; $33% 
for each major; $26 for captains; $18 for lieutenants; $16 for ensigns, $67 for 
sergeants; $6 for corporals; $6 for drummers and fifers; $40 for surgeons; $20 for 
surgeon’s mates; $20 for chaplains; $51 for privates; and $20 for the clerk to the 
Colonel. Rations were to consist of one pound of beef, or three-quarters of a 
pound of pork, one pound of flour or bread per man per day; three pints of peas, 
at six shillings per bushel, per week, or other vegetables equivalent, one quart of 
Indian meal per week; a gill of vinegar and a gill of molasses per man per day; a 
quart of cider, small beer, or a gill of rum, per man per day; three pounds of 
candles for one hundred men per week, for guards; twenty-four pounds of soft 
soap, or eight pounds of hard soap for one hundred men per week. 

The Council of Safety was given authority to direct and regulate the minute 
men and the militia. On January 14, 1776, rules were laid down for the conduct 
of the land forces of Maryland. They provided that all officers and soldiers were 
to attend “Divine worship” when possible, established stern and severe penalties 
for mutiny or disrespect toward officers, inflicted the death penalty for the 
abandonment of any post, revealing the pass word, carrying on treacherous 
correspondence, or giving intelligence to the enemy. Offenders were to be tried 
before a general court martial of at least thirteen commissioned officers, except for 
minor offenders who should be tried before an inferior court martial of five 
officers. The Council of Safety must approve a death sentence, and could also 
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pardon an offender. A commissioned officer might remit the punishment of 
whipping. Enlisted men were to be treated well by officers and could register 
complaints with the colonel of the regiment. All rules were to be read openly 
and distinctly at least once a month to the military personnel.* 

It was decided that no minute men should henceforth be enlisted since their 
terms would be over in March, 1776. ‘They were to be paid and dismissed. But 
each able bodied freeman between the ages of sixteen and fifty was to enroll in 
the militia before that date, under penalty of a fine and the surrender of his arms 
to the Committee of Observation of his county.° 

After some early complications, it was arranged that the eight members of the 
Council of Safety from each Shore could act independently. The Committees 
of Observation in each county directed the enrollment of militia and their 
company and battalion drills. Great preparations were made to equip and drill 
large forces of troops. The Council of Safety appointed field officers for the 
battalions of militia then being trained in the various Shore counties. Colonels for 
the battalions by counties were: 


Charles Rumsey, 2nd battalion Cecil County 
John Veazey, 18th battalion Cecil County 
George Johnson, 3oth battalion Cecil County 
Richard Graves, 13th battalion Kent County 
Donaldson Yates, 27th battalion Kent County 
Richard T. Earle, 5th battalion Queen Anne’s County 
Thomas Wright, zoth battalion Queen Anne’s County 
Christopher Birkhead, 4th battalion Talbot County 
James Banning, 38th battalion Talbot County 
William Richardson, 14th battalion Caroline County 
Philip Feddeman, 28th battalion Caroline County 
James Murray, 3rd battalion Dorchester County 
Thomas Ennals, rgth battalion Dorchester County 
George Dashiell, 1st battalion Somerset County 
Thomas Hayward, roth battalion Somerset County 
Peter Chaille, roth battalion Worcester County 
William Purnell, 24th battalion Worcester County 


Maryland was divided by the Provincial Convention into five military dis- 
tricts or brigades. “I'wo districts were on the Eastern Shore and a brigadier general 
was appointed for each: James Lloyd Chamberlaine for the upper Eastern Shore 
district composed of Cecil, Kent, Queen Anne’s, and Talbot counties, and Henry 
Hooper for the lower district. Each district also was to have a quartermaster 
and an adjutant and Robert Lloyd Nicols was made paymaster of all Eastern Shore 
troops.® 

amen supplies was not an easy task. The Council of Safety records 
contain many complaints in regard to scarcity of food and other supplies. In 
June, 1776, the Maryland Convention voted that the Province should furnish 
three thousand, four hundred and five troops for a “Flying Camp,” to act with 
Pennsylvania and Delaware and to serve until December 1 of that Veale Lhe 
Maryland part of this force was to be divided into four battalions of nine com- 
panies each. One fourth of these companies, or nine, were to come from the 
Eastern Shore as follows: 2 each from Cecil, Kent, Queen Anne’s, and Caroline 
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counties, and one from Talbot County. Then, on September 16, 1776, the 
Continental Congress issued an order that eight battalions of soldiers should be 
enlisted as soon as possible in Maryland to serve during the war.’ A bounty 
of twenty dollars and one hundred acres of land was to be given to each soldier 
who would enlist for the duration. Maryland, not having western lands, pro- 





Principio Furnace, Cecil County 


tested against this plan and voted to give ten dollars in lieu of the one hundred 
acres. Congress notified Maryland that such a plan must be rejected, since 
soldiers elsewhere would ask for the money in lieu of land, and the result might 
be to compel Congress to pay an additional bounty which would be unreason- 
able. Congress did relent to the extent of allowing states to fill their battalions 
with troops enlisted for three years or the War. Those enlisting for this period 
were permitted to accept the Congressional bounty which was to be in addition 
to any offered by the states. 

Maryland gradually shifted her position on the matter of land bounties and 
by October, 1777, the state was offering recruits, as a supplement to the Con- 
gressional bounty, forty dollars cash, a fifty-acre tract of land, a pair of shoes and 
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stockings, and exemption from all taxes while in active service and for four 
years atter being regularly discharged.* Maryland’s inclusion of the land bounty 
seems to have been prompted by her sincere desire that the land bounty offered 
by Congress be made good. Not having western lands beyond her own charter 
boundaries, she was now willing to find lands within her borders in case Con- 
gress did not find them elsewhere. Total bounties were estimated to be 
worth $250.9 The offer of a pair of shoes and stockings blossomed forth into 
a gift of a complete outfit per man, consisting of a coat, hat, waistcoat, breeches, 
shirt, shoes and stockings. All but the land was claimable upon enlistment. The 
recruit must await the termination of his full period of service before he could 
claim his acres. These bounties were also extended to include those about to 
leave the service and those already discharged in order to stimulate re-enlistments. 

General Smallwood was directed by General Washington on May 3, 1777, 
to speed up recruitment. This was aided when the Assembly in November, 1779, 
increased the cash bounty each recruiting officer received per man recruited 
from sixteen dollars to $100! If the same recruiting officer succeeded in recruit- 
ing twenty men before a fixed date, he was entitled to one hundred acres. 
If he should take longer than the fixed date, he should be entitled to only 
fifty acres. Recruiting officers if possible, were to be residents of the counties 
in which they recruited. If such persons were lacking, the regular army must 
be called upon to help. At the outbreak of war neither slaves nor free Negroes 
were accepted into military service. In 1780, however, the enlistment of able- 
bodied slaves between sixteen and forty was permitted provided they were 
“passed by the lieutenant, in the presence with the consent and agreement of 
his master... .”1° In the following year free Negroes and mulatto freemen were 
ordered enrolled, and all freemen not vagrants became subject to a draft. 
Apprentices and indentured servants were allowed in 1777 to enlist voluntarily 
provided their unexpired terms of service had no longer than eighteen months 
to run and were worth no more than £16 apiece. The master of such a person 
was to be reimbursed for the value of such unexpired service out of the bounty 
and army pay of the recruit. This lasted only a few months, after which these 
servants could not enlist voluntarily. They could, however, be furnished as 
substitutes for others who would be exempt for three years, the period for 
which their substitutes were enlisted. Felons and political prisoners gained their 
pardon by rendering military service. A disaffected person who volunteered or 
sent a substitute regained all the rights and privileges of a free citizen of Mary- 
land.t 

These inducements for raising troops in Maryland, however, were not suffi- 
cient. There was great difficulty in recruiting throughout the colonies during 
the latter days of the war and it was particularly the case in Maryland. Mary- 
land was compelled in fact to sanction an all-out draft in 1778. It was to become 
effective only if the measures previously employed remained ineffective. The 
first Draft Act divided the militia companies of each county into classes which 
contained equal numbers of men regardless of property holdings. The counties 
were next divided into draft classes on the basis of an equal assessment of 
property. The Act of 1780 required that each class have £16,000 of property 
and be composed of men of different economic status. As far as possible there 
should be the same number of militia men. A substitute could be hired for 
three years. Those not in a position to hire their own substitutes could do so 
through friends or neighbors. Competition with recruitment officers of Vir- 
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ginia and Delaware, the lack of hard cash with which to pay the promised 
bounties, and impositions upon recruits made Maryland’s task of furnishing 
troops difficult throughout to the end.?4 

The first Eastern Shore troops to be ordered out were ninety-five minute 
men from Kent County under Captain William Henry and a similar company 
from Queen Anne’s under Captain James Kent. They marched to Northampton 
Court House, arriving on February 12, 1776, after a thirteen days’ march. 
They were on hand in time to resist the attempted invasion of the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia by Lord Dunmore and his loyalist followers.1° 

In July, 1776, two companies of Kent militia marched from Chestertown 
led by Captains Thomas Smyth, Jr., and Isaac Perkins. Reaching Philadelphia, 
they were immediately ordered to Long Island to assist General Washington 
in the defense of New York. There fighting was heavy and with Maryland 
troops bearing the brunt of the battle, ranks were thinned considerably. Captain 
Veazey of Cecil County lost his life and Captain Samuel Tarbutt Wright of 
Queen Anne’s was taken prisoner. Lieutenant William Harrison’s division was 
there, having marched from Kent Island. Captain James Hindman’s company 
of Talbot County Regulars was ordered to Long Island on July 13, but, owing 
to the threatened invasion of the Eastern Shore by the British, was detained 
until July 26 at which time it marched North. Captain Hindman and his men 
later distinguished themselves at White Plains. Dr. John Hindman was this 
company’s surgeon." 

In the summer of 1777 General Howe decided to go from New York to 
Philadelphia, and was advised by Charles Lee who had turned traitor to use the 
Chesapeake Bay route, moving up to Elkton and thence overland to Philadelphia. 
Consequently, ‘Thomas Johnson, first governor of the new State of Maryland, 
issued a proclamation on August 22 warning the people that the State would be 
invaded by a formidable land and sea force. Units from the Western Shore 
were ordered to the neighborhood of the Susquehanna River to cut off maraud- 
ing parties expected to forage for horses and supplies of food. Brigadier General 
Smallwood and Mordecai Gist were appointed by General Washington to 
command the militia and repel the enemy. Militia were to be organized on 
the Eastern Shore and march to the Head of Elk. There they were to annoy 
the enemy, secure intelligence for Washington, and prevent foraging. 

Between two and three hundred British ships of war, transports, and other 
craft were reported heading up the Bay. Annapolis was passed on August 21; 
great fear had prevailed there. The British Captain Robertson wrote on August 
22 that they “came to anchor at 10 a little below Farlo’s [Fairlee] and Wharton’s 
Creek on the Eastern Shore, which appears a very well settled rich country.” 
Disembarkation took place on August 25-26 at Elk Ferry. American troops 
were too badly outnumbered to engage in open battle; about three hundred 
volunteers from the Eastern Shore were sent home because of the lack of 
munitions. Portable property, horses and cattle were all taken to places of 
concealment and safety.° The British quartermasters made every effort to 
purchase supplies and found “the people were inclined to traffic for fresh pro- 
visions but wanted salt and other articles in preference to money.”7° General 
Howe’s headquarters were established just north of the ferry house. On 
August 27, Howe issued his proclamation of pardon to the inhabitants of Mary- 
land, Delaware, and Pennsylvania: 
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By His Excellency 
Sir WiLt1AM Howe, K.D. 
General and Commander in Chief, &c. &c. &c. 


DECLARATION 


Sir William Howe regretting the Calamites to which many of His 
Majesty’s faithful Subjects are still exposed by the Continuance of the 
Rebellion, and no less desirous of protecting the Innocent, than determined 
to pursue with the Rigors of War all those whom His Majesty’s Forces, 
in the Course of their Progress, may find in Arms against the King, doth 
hereby assure the peaceable inhabitants of the Province of Pennsylvania, 
the Lower Counties of Delaware, and Counties of Maryland, on the Eastern 
Shore of Chesapeake-Bay, that in Order to remove any groundless Appre- 
hensions which may have been raised of their suffering by Depredations 
of the Army under His Command, he hath issued the strictest Order to the 
Troops for the Preservation of Regularity and good Discipline, and has 
signified that the most exemplary Punishment shall be inflicted upon Those 
avho shall dare to plunder the Property, or molest the Persons of any of his 
Majesty’s well-disposed Subjects. 

Security and Protection are likewise extended to all Persons, Inhabitants 
of the Province and Counties aforesaid, who, not guilty of having assumed 
legislative or judicial Authority, may have acted illegally in subordinate 
Stations, and, conscious of their Misconduct, been induced to leave their 
Dwellings, provided such Persons do forthwith return, and remain peace- 
ably at their usual Places of Abode. 

Considering moreover that many Officers and private Men, now 
actually in Arms against His Majesty, may be willing to relinquish the Part 
they have taken in this Rebellion, and return to their due Allegiance: Sir 
William Howe doth therefore promise a free and general Pardon to all 
such Officers and private Men, as shall voluntarily come and surrender 
themselves to any Detachment of His Majesty’s Forces, before the Day on 
which it shall be notified that the said Indulgence is to be discontinued. 

Given under my Hand, at Head-Quarters of the Army, the 27th day of 

August, 1777. 
W. Howe 

By his Excellency’ Command 

Robert MacKenzie, Sec’ry.”” 


On the same day Major André noted in his diary that Lord Cornwallis, 
General Grey, and Sir William Erskine reconnoitered the road leading to the 
Head of Elk. They found the habitations “in general deserted but some cattle 
remaining in the fields. The road, they reported, to be through very rugged 
and broken ground. This part of the country is not very thickly settled. The 
chief produce is orchard fruit and Indian corn.” The next day they marched 
to Head of Elk, or Elkton, and “the army took a considerable quantity of to- 
bacco, corn, and oats.” Captain Montressor of the British forces noted that at 
Elkton, “consisting of about 4o well built brick and stone houses,” they found 
some stores full, “consisting of molasses, Indian corn, Tobacco, Pitch, Tar and 
some Cordage and Flour.” They also found “fifteen of the rebel sloops and 
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schooners at Elk.”!* Major André recorded that “the flank corp encamped 
on a plain northwest of the town of Elkton.and the other forward corps be- 
tween the forks of the river.” General Howe maintained headquarters in Elk- 
ton at the tavern owned by Jacob Hollingsworth until September 2 when 
he moved to Aiken’s tavern at Glasgow. While in Elkton, the British foraged 
through the surrounding country, including Bohemia Manor, and collected a 
large number of horses, cattle and other supplies. They burned the Court House 
and its records and papers of Cecil County. General Howe directed that “a 
dollar will be paid for each head of cattle brought into the commissary general 
and half a dollar as an encouragement for the obedience of that order and a 
compensation for the trouble of collecting and driving in the cattle.” His 
Provost Marshall was ordered to execute upon the spot all soldiers and followers 
of the army straggling beyond the outposts or guilty of plundering or any 
action contrary to orders. One private was executed and three others received 
one thousand lashes each for offenses. 

Howe’s army remained near Aiken’s Tavern until September 8 and on the 
following day moved to Kennett Square. On September 11 the Battle of 
Brandywine was fought. 

While some Eastern Shore troops were occupied as indicated, others were 
retained on the Shore for protection against the British. General Henry Hooper 
was in command of these troops, placed at strategic points. Four companies 
were maintained on Kent Island under Captains Thomas Barnes, John Dean, 
Thomas Elliott and Greenbury Goldsborough. At Cambridge, Colonel William 
Richardson’s battalion was garrisoned, while detachments from battalions com- 
manded by Colonels Philip Feddeman and John Ennals were guarding Cooke’s 
Point. Hooper’s Straits were guarded by detachments from battalions com- 
manded by Colonel James Murray and Major Daniel Fallin. Captain William 
Traver’s company guarded Hooper’s Island. Lieutenant Colonel Thomas En- 
nals and his men guarded the Hungar River. Captain Keene’s Company was 
stationed on Meekin’s Neck. On Taylor’s Island the companies of Captain 
Joseph Robson and Captain Stephen Woolford kept watch. On Ascom Island 
was Captain Wheatley’s company, and at Dame’s Quarter, Nanticoke Point, 
and Annemessex detachments were stationed from battalions commanded by 
Colonel George Dashiell and Colonel Thomas Hayward. 

The fear of British invasion of the Eastern Shore was not purely imaginary.” 
The British were considering strongly the possibility of basing their army on 
the Delmarva Peninsula and using it as a granary. Several descriptive papers 
were prepared. One estimated that one-fifth of the wheat and flour and one- 
half of the corn received in Philadelphia in 1774 came from Delmarva—a total 
of 40,000 bushels of wheat, 12,000 barrels of flour, and 100,000 bushels of corn. 
Another estimate placed the totals higher and attributed to the Eastern Shore 
counties of Maryland about sixty-two per cent of the wheat exported from the 
peninsula, forty-eight per cent of the corn, and all the flour. It was further 
estimated that in 1774 Baltimore drew from the Eastern Shore one-sixth of her 
exports of wheat and flour and large quantities of barley for her breweries. 
Wheat shipments from the Customs sub-district of the Chester River (including 
all the Eastern Shore down to the Chester River) about 1770 almost equalled 
those of the whole Annapolis district (including all the Western Shore above 
the West River). Chestertown alone was reported in 1774 to export two and a 
half times as much wheat as Baltimore received from the whole Eastern Shore. 
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Charlestown in Cecil County, Georgetown in Kent, and Queenstown on the 
Queen Anne’s County side of the Chester River had all become busy little 
places.*° 


2. THE Maryann Navy, Nava HEROEs, AND PRIVATEERING 


Maryland’s Navy was created in 1775 before the Continental Navy was 
established. For the most part it was formed of small sailing vessels that for 
years had been a part of her merchant marine. It was to be used chiefly to help 
keep the Chesapeake Bay clear and defend the seaports and shores of the colony.”1 

Men from Maryland took an active part in all kinds of naval warfare. In 
1777, after Commodore Hopkins had been dismissed from the service by Con- 
gress, Captain James Nicholson of Chestertown became Senior Officer of the 
Navy and remained so until the end of the war. Early in 1776 he had been order- 
ed to Baltimore by the Council of Safety. He was to superintend the conver- 
sion of a ship which Baltimore merchants, acting for the State, had bought from 
a John Smith for £1,450 sterling. It’s mission was to patrol the Bay and guard 
the approaches to the port of Baltimore. The choice of Nicholson is described 
thus: 


The next thing was to find a commander. In those days, as in these, 
the Eastern Shore produced a special breed of sailors. Among the well-to-do 
families over there was one with the surname Nicholson, with many sons. 
The second of these was James Nicholson. He was a bright and engaging 
youth and his family had sent him to England for an education. While 
there he decided to make the sea his profession and, as a junior officer in 
the British navy, he was present at the siege of Havana in 1762. This gave 
him a reputation throughout the colony as a man experienced in naval 
affairs. He was something of a politician too, and it was not surprising 
that he was chosen to command the new warship. He gave her the name 
Defence and set himself immediately to the task of fitting her out in 
accordance with the prestige of a soon-to-be sovereign State. He was given 
a stipend of 500 pounds sterling that he might live according to his station 
while the work was in progress.”? 


When outfitting was finally completed, at a total cost of £11,272.18s.6d., 
Captain Nicholson was ready for action. Before long, in March, 1776, it was 
reported that H.M.S. Otter, a sloop-of-war of considerable power, was on the 
way to capture the Defence and several schooners loaded with flour and ready 
to depart for the West Indies. Captain Squire of the Otter sent a tender into 
the Patapsco River but it was soon scared off by the Defence. Captain Squire 
had been ready to square off for battle but ran on a shoal. Instead of taking 
advantage of this turn of events, however, Captain Nicholson, somewhat fearful 
of the unknown strength of the Otter, withdrew as did the Otter on a rising 
tide. Although there was no engagement, Captain Nicholson and his men 
were given a sincere vote of thanks by the Maryland Council of Safety. The 
following May Captain Nicholson was asked by the Council to assist the brigs 
Fortune and Rogers, and the Schooner Ninety-two, loaded with provisions, 
safely down the Chesapeake and to prevent them from falling into the hands 
of the British. He was thus well trained in naval matters before his appoint- 
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ment to the command of one of the Continental frigates in July, 1776. He was 
the hero of the fight of the Trumbull and the Wyatt and also of the fight 
between the Trumbull and the Iris and the General Monk, two of the well-known 
encounters of the war with Great Britain. His brother, Samuel Nicholson, was 
John Paul Jones’ lieutenant in the famous battle between the Bon Homme 
Richard and the Serapis. He became a captain in the Continental Navy. An- 
other brother, John Nicholson, was also active in the Continental Navy and 
helped to bring many a valuable British prize into port. The Nicholsons were 
distant cousins of Lambert Wickes and Richard Wickes of Chestertown.”* 

Lambert Wickes at an early age had served in the Merchant Marine, em- 
ployed by some Philadelphia merchants. In 1774 he was a partner of James 
Ringgold of Chestertown, and even before the actual outbreak of the war he 
took an active part locally promoting the cause of his country. His brother 
Richard was third, officer on his ship which was engaged in recruiting men for 
the Navy from the Delaware region and Baltimore. Richard lost his life in 
an engagement with the enemy in 1776. Lambert Wickes was the first bearer 
of the American flag on a warship to British waters, carrying Benjamin Franklin 
to France and engaging in naval battles with the British in the English Channel 
and off the Irish Coast. After ten months in European waters, he left for home 
on September 14, 1777. But before reaching America, near the coast, his ship, 
the Reprisal sank in a storm and Lambert was drowned.** 

Privateering was authorized by Congress in March, 1776, and private armed 
vessels were fitted out within the province of Maryland for the capture of 
British shipping. It therefore became necessary to organize a “Court of Ad- 
miralty for the trial of such seizures and captures as are or may be made” and 
on May 26, 1776 this Court was created. William Hayward, a native of Somerset 
County, but at this time a resident of Talbot County, was appointed Judge of this 
Court of Admiralty.”” (This court is not to be confused with the court of the 
same name in Maryland prior to this date.) 

Two hundred and twenty-four letters of Marque were issued to Maryland 
vessels out of an estimated total of 1,697 merchant vessels to which Congress 
granted permission to capture any vessel carrying the British flag.2° “Two hun- 
dred and fifty privateers sailed out of the Chesapeake Bay during the War. 
They engaged in spectacular combat with enemy vessels, won some notable 
victories, and suffered some defeats. 

Maryland’s navy thus prevented British marauders from doing serious 
damage in the Chesapeake area. Baltimore and Annapolis were protected and the 
State generally was kept free of serious pillaging expeditions. Many ships were 
built in Maryland to aid the cause. 
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-Cuapter XIX 


Loyalists on the Eastern Shore 


BY EstHer Monur Dote* 





Editor’s Note:—Dr. Dole’s account of the Loyalists on the Eastern Shore is 
taken from her valuable study, Maryland During The American Revolution (printed 
privately, 1941), Chapter 8, “Loyalists in Maryland.” Necessary general material is 
reproduced here along with material dealing specifically with the Eastern Shore. The 
use of this material is made with the permission of Dr. Dole’s daughter, Mrs. George 
B. Keester, Jr., and her son, Charles E. Dole. 


The American Revolution has been spoken of as the first civil war in America. 
Not only was there a conflict raging between American patriots and the Mother 
Country but there was active conflict between the patriots and these Americans 
loyal to Great Britain. It was a conflict between the frontier and the coast in 
some States, in others between the democratic forces and aristocratic elements; in 
still others ordinary citizens against the official class holding office under the 
British government. 

The number of Maryland Loyalists has never been accurately determined but 
it has been thought that in some parts of the Eastern Shore they were in the 
majority. 

A Loyalist from Philadelphia wrote January 25, 1775: 


The Marylanders are in general mad; they are the most ignorant people 
that live; a moderate man dare not speak his sentiments; a person for drinking 
Lord North’s health, was thrown into a fire, and had near been killed. This 
is the genuine spirit of patriotism which those people breathe; but although 
this is the vulgar conduct, the more sensible part disclaim such violences; and 
this gentleman assures me, that if the King’s Standard were erected there, a 
great part of the people would immediately repair to it from sentiment; the 
rest would soon follow through timidity.* 


A number of . . . Anglican clergymen [in Maryland] were suspected and 
probably were guilty of allegiance to the British government. Reverend John 
Scott, of Worchester County, said he had heard there were rumors that he was an 


* Educated in Illinois and at the University of Wisconsin where she received 
her doctoral degree in History in 1926. With previous college teaching experience, she 
came to Washington College as Professor of History in 1926 and remained in this 
position until June, 1945, when forced to retire due to illness. She was active in Kent 
County Historical Society affairs and served for three years as Maryland historian for 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. She died on January 10, 1946. 
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enemy to American liberty and a chief promoter of unhappy political dissensions 
in the county. He said these reports were false and malicious, and that he had 
been “Insidiously attacked by private enemies,” and that he was anxious to regain 
the good opinion of the public. It is possible other suspects among the clergy 
were innocent of disloyalty, but, until the church connections were broken in 
1784, there was reason to suspect them of allegiance to the Church of England 
and to the King’s cause. Their influence among the people of the various parishes 





Blue Ball Tavern, Blue Ball, Cecil County 


would be great. A patriot remarked, “Many used religion as a cloak for their 
nefarious crimes.”2 In spite of Rev. John Scott’s protest of innocence his case 
was appealed to the Maryland Convention which decided that he had a dangerous 
influence in Somerset County as he had formerly had in Worcester County and 
he was ordered to move to Frederick County. He was also forced to give a 
bond to the Council of Safety of one thousand pounds sterling, with good 
security, not to depart from the latter county without leave of the Convention or 
the Council of Safety, and he was prohibited from corresponding upon public 
matters with any person whatever. He was allowed a fortnight to settle his 
affairs and to remove himself and family to Frederick and was forbidden, during 
that time, from holding any conversation or correspondence with any inhabitant 
of Somerset County upon public affairs.* 

. . . The greatest menace to the cause of American freedom in Maryland 
came from Loyalists on the Eastern Shore. During 1775 the Maryland Council 
of Safety did not seem to recognize the danger and displayed little activity in 
controlling Tory sentiment. This gave the Loyalists a chance to organize and in 
November, 1775 they attempted to associate and give aid to Lord Dunmore, who 
was making every effort to save Virginia for Great Britain. . . . Centers of dis- 
satisfaction were found in Cecil, Kent, Queen Anne’s, Dorchester, Somerset, Caro- 
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line, Talbot, and Worcester counties. It was reported that several of these counties 
could have raised one thousand Loyalists for the King’s regiments and none less 
than five hundred. But the British did not take advantage of their opportunities 
and never realized the assistance which they might have had.* That more help 
was not given to the British than they did receive, is due to the fact that the 
Whigs became very active in detecting Loyalist plots. 

The geographical situation of the Eastern Shore is partly responsible for the 
fact that this region became the refuge for all the disaffected in the neighboring 
country, and, because of the numerous rivers, bays, and inlets, the inhabitants were 
constantly in touch with the British fleet and were often exposed to the depreda- 
tions of the enemy. There was lack of strength among the Whigs to prevent these 
depredations.° In some districts it was reported that the Tories were in the 
majority. Ammunition was hard to obtain, recruiting was difficult, while ammuni- 
tion was supplied by the British fleet or brought up from Norfolk for the Loyalists. 
By the close of 1775, many signatures were reported to a paper sent out by the 
British, signifying their loyalty and pledging assistance to the King. They pledged 
to stand together and oppose the measures of the committee and to support each 
other and to be ready to rescue any of their number in danger of being seized.® 

It soon became evident, therefore, that rigorous action must be taken if 
this region were to be saved to the colonial cause. The first official action taken 
by the Council of Safety was published January 16, 1776. . . . This was the 
opening of the Patriotic campaign, mild in nature, a simple statement that if any 
didn’t like America or its government or its determination to stand for principles 
of liberty they could depart in peace... . Congress recommended that colonial 
legislatures pass laws for the punishment of persons guilty of treason. Such action 
was taken by the Maryland Convention, July 4, 1776. It stated that any inhabi- 
tants of the province who should after August fifth levy war against the United 
Colonies or any one of them or should give aid or comfort to the enemy or give 
intelligence of warlike preparations if convicted by a petit jury after present- 
ment by a grand jury in a court should suffer death without benefit of Clergy 
and forfeit all the estate owned when the crime was committed unless pardoned 
by proper authorities.’ 

This law did not stop action on the part of the Loyalists, and the death 

enalty was, according to reports, seldom inflicted, but confiscation of property 
of Loyalists became more common as the war continued. An attempt was made 
to preserve the estates intact and to prevent lawless plundering. When William 
Bartlett Townshend of Worcester County in December, 1775 left the province , 
and was charged with carrying away with him certain neighbors to join Lord 
Dunmore in Virginia, the Committee of Observation for the County put a guard 
upon his estate to prevent waste and to prevent Negro servants from being re- 
moved. They recommended that one of Townshend’s sons be allowed to take 
charge of the estate after giving bond with security. If Townshend himself would 
return, and surrender. himself to the committee for trial it was planned that the 
estate might be returned to him, under certain conditions.’ Similar action was 
taken on other confiscated estates. As time went on and Loyalist activity continued 
to be a menace, more stern action was taken. . . .° 

An Act passed March 17, 1778 enabled the governor to call out the militia 
of any county to prevent or to suppress insurrections. By an Act of 1780 all 
property of disloyal persons was ordered confiscated and used as a basis for the 
redemption of bills of credit and paper money, which it was found necessary 
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to issue to defray the expense of carrying on the war. As much as six thousand 
pounds was realized from the sale of the property of Loyalist Robert Alexander 
in Cecil County.” 

The case of Alexander was a very interesting one for he had taken an active 
part in opposing the British restrictions on the Colonies, had been a member of 
the Sons of Liberty in 1765 and of the Association for the Non-Importation of 
European goods in 1769. He had been largely responsible for getting Baltimore 
to adopt the resolves of Boston and had represented Baltimore in several Provin- 
cial Conventions. No one thought of him as anything but a warm supporter of 
the popular cause. As late as 1775 he was a member of the Committee of Observa- 
tion and a Western Shore member of the Council of Safety. In December, 1775 
he was appointed a deputy to the Continental Congress, but, when it came to 
the actual Declaration of Independence from Great Britain, he could not agree 
longer to follow the Province, and, in July, 1776 he fled from the State and 
joined the enemy, assisting the British in waging war against the United Colonies. 
It was for this offence that his property was confiscated in 1780. He left New 
York with other Loyalists in 1783 when the city was evacuated and went to 
England... . .4 

The two most serious insurrections by Loyalists on the Eastern Shore were 
in the summer of 1776 and in the winter of 1777. The first occurred when Lord 
Dunmore invaded Accomack and Northampton counties on the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia. Three companies of minute men were ordered sent for two months from 
Kent, Queen Anne’s and Dorchester counties to march to the assistance of the 
patriots of the Southern Eastern Shore counties of Maryland and to prevent his 
depredations in the province.'? The lack of ammunition was lamented by the 
patriots. With help from outside counties the Loyalists were kept from joining 
in large numbers Lord Dunmore’s force. In February, 1777 again a more serious 
disturbance occured. Tories were reported to have refused to take an oath of 
allegiance to Maryland, to have cut down Liberty-poles, to have erected the 
King’s standard, and to have openly drunk his health and success, and to the 
destruction of Congress and the Conventions. This sudden defiance may have 
been due to the proclamation of General Howe [seeking recruits and offering 
general pardon to any who would serve in his Majesty’s forces]. . . .4° 

This probably accounts for the fact that military officers were reported to 
have headed the insurgents who were able to supply the King’s ships with pro- 
visions and who were in constant touch with them.!* Somerset and Worcester 
counties were most affected and many deserters, escaped prisoners, and Loyalists 
expelled from neighboring states hid in the swamps of these counties. These 
were Loyalists for the most part of the humbler walks of life, for the official 
class and clergymen of the Anglican Church of pre-revolutionary days had most 
of them returned to Great Britain. The British government asked some of the 
latter to remain to form a respectable nucleus around which lesser Loyalists 
might gather. Aid was asked of the Continental Congress who sent the petition of 
the Americans to the General Assembly of . . . Maryland and requested that 
they take steps to repress the Tories in Somerset and Worcester counties. Reports 
were sent to the House of Delegates of the danger. It was said that the disaffected 
and the Tories are “More artful and insidious than open, generous, or brave. 
Their arts are more to be feared than their arms.” They were said to dissuade or 
discourage men from entering the service. “The secret enemy may be magnifying 
the dangers of war and the fatigue of a campaign and the suffering of Soldiers 
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deter and prevent many from joining the service. Some are working for the 
destruction of the country. . . .” 

General Smallwood and Major Gist were sent to the Eastern Shore counties 
to put down the dissatisfaction. Captain James Campbell, commander of Mary- 
Jand’s Naval forces in the neighborhood of Hooper’s Straits and Tangier Sound, 
seems to have subdued the Tories before Smallwood arrived in February, 1777, 
and a large number were arrested and sent to jail in Cambridge . . . by the 
local militia under Hooper’s direction aided by Colonel Southy Simpson with his 
Virginia battalion which had come across the State line from Accomack County.” 
Smallwood, on his arrival, arrested most of the ringleaders and forced them to 
take the oath of allegiance or sent them to jail to await trial. In April, the Mary- 
land House of Delegates ordered a large number of estates to be confiscated. 
Many fled from the State or took refuge in the swamps on the Eastern Shore. 
Captain Campbell congratulated Smallwood on his successful apprehension of 
the Tories and said he had warned the Islanders saying that he would hang every 
person he caught holding any correspondence with, or giving aid to the Enemy 
which would, he believed, have the effect intended. Although frequent arrests 
were made after this time, this was the last serious organized uprising for quite 
arwhile. ine. 

In 1778 petitions were sent to the British Army from Maryland Loyalists 
asking help from the King’s troops and offering to take up arms in behalf of the 
British and stating that with such support they could seize and disarm their 
oppressors. 

James Chalmers is said to have raised and commanded a corps called the 
“Maryland Loyalists.” He does not seem to have completed the quota of recruits, 
but his corps had some service in the British My MINE L782, e106. oo 

In 1780 the Maryland waters were infested with British privateers and cruisers 
and local trade and navigation was greatly hindered. Small towns along the Bay 
were often plundered, houses of patriots were burned and Negro slaves were 
carried off by the enemy. Small armed vessels darted in and out of the numerous 
waterways and inlets of the Eastern Shore. The State did what it could to 
prevent these outrages. Another threatened insurrection in Somerset and Worces- 
ter counties had to be suppressed and conspirators punished. . . 

In February, 1780 a plan was inaugurated by Sir Henry Clinton, acting under 
instructions from England, of organizing what was known as the “Associated 
Loyalists of America.” A board of directors was appointed composed ORME i: 
leading Loyalists such as Anthony Stewart and Robert Alexander. The purpose 
was stated “To employ such of His Majesty’s faithful subjects in North America 
as may be willing to associate under their direction, for the purpose of annoying 
the sea coasts of the revolted provinces and destroying their trade, either in 
co-operation with his Majesty’s land and sea forces, or by making diversions in 
their favor, when they are carrying on operations in other parts.” It is said that 
large numbers of Eastern Shore Tories enrolled in this Association. 

The question of the confiscation of the property of Loyalists in Maryland 
came up for a vote in the November session of the Maryland legislature in 1779. 

. It was estimated that five million two hundred twenty thousand dollars 
could be raised from the sale of the property of Loyalists in the state. The Senate 
took up the question after the Delegates had voted for confiscation. The vote in 
the Senate went against the measure being opposed on the grounds of justice, 
policy and necessity. It would be too difficult they said to determine who was 
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deemed a British subject and who was a true patriot. It was also pointed out that 
it would be difficult to realize much from the sale of this confiscated property. 
They felt that the estimated amount was too high. The Senate suggested that 
a much better plan would be for Congress to borrow money abroad based on the 
security of the Western lands which should be held by Congress for the benefit 
of all thirteen states. Then Maryland, they said, would have no need for the 
confiscation of the property.“ 

The House of Delegates asked the voters of Maryland to express their opinion 
on the matter. Both houses adjourned until March 28, 1780. In the meantime 
the newspapers of the State brought the matter to the attention of the public. 
Numerous articles pro and con appeared in the columns of the papers. When 
the legislature met in March petitions poured in from all parts of the state urging 
the adoption of the measure. Again the House of Delegates passed a bill favoring 
confiscation and once more the Upper House turned down the measure. The 
question was laid on the table until October, 1780, when the final bill for the 
confiscation of British property in the state passed both houses. After a long 
preliminary statement justifying the act it was stated that all property within the 
State belonging to British subjects was to be seized and confiscated. All who had 
fled from the State to avoid service or had gone on private business without 
permission of the State were to be considered British subjects unless they returned 
before March, 1782. Within a month after their return they must take an oath of 
fidelity and support to the State as had been prescribed by an earlier act. This 
permission was even extended to ex-Governor Sharpe. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed to preserve this confiscated property and that of all persons who had been 
outlawed for treason. Other arrangements were made for future sale of such 
property. 

The only redress of hope that the Loyalists had for the confiscation of their 
property was to appeal to the mother country for compensation for their losses 
because of their loyalty. A committee was authorized by the British government 
to examine the claims of those desiring compensation from the mother country. 
The reports throw much light on the services of the Loyalists and the harm done 
to the state by their activity. 

In the Peace Treaty signed between Great Britain and the United States at 
the close of the war, Article V contained a statement to the effect that Congress 
recommended that the legislatures of the States provide for the restitution of all 
estates, rights and properties which had been confiscated “belonging to real 
British subjects” etc. After the signing of the Peace Treaty Sir Robert Eden 
returned to Maryland and attempted to secure the property of the former Pro- 
prietor which had been confiscated. Many Loyalists also tried to regain their 
former estates. Maryland passed on all claims at one time and Loyalists received 
scant satisfaction. It was felt that the long period before the act of confiscation 
had been put into actual use had given ample opportunity to any British subject to 
avoid the consequences of that act and that they should suffer the penalty of 
the act. 

In a town meeting in Baltimore June 21, 1783, it was stated that refugees 
who had left the country because they had not favored independence should not 
return to enjoy the benefits of that independence. Bitter feeling of course lingered 
on because of this attitude.?® 

At first “Menonists,” German Baptists and Quakers were fined because they 
would not enlist in the militia, but as early as July 6, 1776 it was decided that a 
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part or the whole of the fines assessed for non-enrollment might be remitted, 
and it was recommended that in the future the Committees of Observation pay 
particular attention to such persons and make a distinction between those who 
were refusing from religious principles and others who had no such reasons for 
Tettsales soe 

Quakers in Nottingham in Cecil County refused to perform military duty 
in Maryland, first, because it was against their religious principles, and second, 
because they still regarded themselves as residents of Pennsylvania for they had 
obtained their land from William Penn before the Mason and Dixon line had 
been drawn.” Although Quakers did not fight, they cared for the sick and 
wounded soldiers and their Brick Meeting House in April, 1778 was turned into 
a hospital for the care of the soldiers. The Friends in the meantime worshipped 
in a barn. Many soldiers are buried in their meeting house cemetery. 

It is therefore evident, that although Maryland had many citizens who were 
Loyalists and believed that they were only being consistent in their allegiance to 
that power which they had promised to obey, she had many others equally 
sincere in their belief that allegiance to the Mother Country should be discarded, 
not for light and trivial reasons, but because the old type of government no longer 
served the interests of the people. The neutral group, so strong in some of the 
southern states . . . seems to be seldom mentioned in Maryland. People were 
decided in their opinions . . . and either were Whigs or Tories in their allegiance 
and action. The conscientious objectors might be added as a third group, and, 
in Maryland, they seemed to throw in their lot with the Patriots rather than the 
British, and, although they would not fight for liberty, helped, as we have seen, 
immother ways. «1.6: 


THE Rev. JoHN Bowie, Tory 


When, on November 3, 1776, the Declaration of Rights of the Maryland 
Constitution was passed, the Church of England could no longer exist as the 
established church of Maryland. All salaries of the clergy ceased and they stopped 
officiating as parish priests. Many felt their ordination vows would not allow 
them consistently to take the Oath of Allegiance. If they refused, however, they 
must either leave the State or pay treble taxes. Most of them left and the churches 
were often closed. When General Howe issued his proclamation in 1777 promis- 
ing security, protection and pardon to all inhabitants who would aid the British, 
patriotic Marylanders sent petitions to the General Assembly requesting that steps 
be taken to repress the Tories, particularly in Somerset and Worcester counties. 
As a result, General Smallwood and Major Gist were sent to the Eastern Shore. 
A number of Loyalists had already been arrested, including the Rev. John Bowie, 
rector of St. Martin’s Church, Worcester Parish. Bowie, when he had been asked 
what he thought of the oath of allegiance answered that before taking it he 
would “suffer his right arm to be cut off, and wished if he took it his tongue 
might cleave to the roof of his mouth and never come loose.’”*? Bowie had been 
taken to Annapolis for imprisonment. 

He petitioned the Governor, Thomas Johnson, and also the Legislature for 
his release. It was granted on March 29, 1777, but he was not allowed to remain 
in Worcester County, and was confined to a designated area in Montgomery and 
Prince George’s counties. His wife and children remained in Worcester County, 
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so he made every effort to rejoin them and was allowed to do so in 1778. The 
following year he went to Talbot County and was asked to accept the rectorship 
of Whitemarsh Parish, which he did for £336 a year in hard money plus a 
glebe worth an additional £12 a year. 

Rev. Bowie contributed £15 to the endowment of Washington College in 
1782, and became a warm friend of Rev. William Smith, its founder. He accepted 
a call to Christ Church, Cambridge, of the Great Choptank Parish, where he 
remained until 1790. The year before he had received the honorary degree of 
D. D. at Washington College. In 1790 Bowie accepted the call to St. Michael’s 
Parish in Talbot County, recently vacated by the death of Rev. John Gordon. 
At this time Bowie and his wife were parents of five children and owned twenty- 
five slaves. 


Tue Fate of Severat Loyaists and Operation of the EASTERN SHORE 
Brancu of the MaryLaNnp CounciL of SAFETY 


Maryland Loyalists went in many directions during the Revolution. After 
the war they were questioned by English commissoners to determine their losses 
and services. At Shelburne on June 20, 1786, Charles Oliver Bruff swore that 
he was born in Talbot County, but resided in New York as a silversmith in 
1775. Three days later, Joseph H. Barton testified for Joseph Hill that he had 
known him for many years and had frequently visited his place in Worcester 
County where Hill kept a large store of wet and dry goods and owned over 
100 acres of cleared land. “He was reputed to be a man of large property and 
was a magistrate in Maryland,” said Barton. Hill’s sons continued to live in the 
States.23 At Halifax, on July 20, 1786, Hugh Dean testified that he was a native 
of Scotland and went to America in 1770, settling in 1775 on the “Eastern 
Shore of Maryland as a trader.” He stated that in 1773 he had bought 500 acres 
from Levin Gale in Somerset County with buildings and improvements, paying 
4os. sterling per acre. He had made improvements, he said, amounting to £50. 
Fifty acres were cleared for corn. The rest was valuable for lumber. All his 
land was confiscated along with stock and utensils worth £100 sterling, and 
three Negro men and one Negro woman, each worth about £40 currency. 
He did not owe a shilling, but left debts due him amounting to £2,500."4 

The Rev. William Edmondston of Cecil County, a native of England, also 
could not support the independence movement and took a stand against various 
drives to aid the cause. When the “Association” paper was going about for 
signatures he was told he must sign it or his house would be “pulled down.” 
He would not sign and departed for England with his wife and family in 
November, 1775. He left between 500 and 600 acres in Cecil County, 250 of 
which were cleared. He also had 550 acres in Baltimore County. By an Act 
of Assembly in 1782 the Baltimore property was given to his daughter and 
his Cecil County plantation to his wife. His “Negroes and other matters” 
were also given to his wife and daughter.*® 

The Proceedings of the Eastern Shore Branch of the Council of Safety, 
usually referred to as the “Board,” cite additional cases of disaffection on the 
Shore.2° One meeting described met on November 30, 1775, at the Talbot 
County Court House. Present were the following members: James Hollyday, 
Richard Lloyd, Edward Lloyd, Thomas Smyth, and Henry Hopper. Little 
was accomplished the first day. William Hindman was “qualified as clerk” and 
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Captain Thomas Ennals of the Cambridge Blues produced Abraham Gibbs and 
Benjamin Shockley with a commitment against them. On the following day, 
after being placed in the custody of the Committee of Observation for Talbot 
County overnight, Gibbs was released and Shockley was sent back to Wor- 
cester County, from whence he originally came, and placed under its Com- 
mittee of Observation. He was to so remain until the next Provincial Conven- 
tion should “take Order in the Premisses.” 

On December 1, second day of the meeting, Isaac Atkinson was brought be- 
fore the Board. Depositions were taken from witnesses who appeared against 
Atkinson, and from those offered in his defense. The Board, considering the 
testimony, decided that Atkinson “hath since the breaking up of the last Pro- 
vincial Convention of this Province been raising a Company in Somerset County 
to oppose the Measures of the Continental Congress and Convention of this 
province; and hath declared He would protect any Sett of Men who would 
not sign the Association.” He was therefore found “ouilty of an high and 
dangerous Offence tending to disunite the Inhabitants of this Province in their 
present Opposition.” Atkinson was to be committed into the care of the Sheriff 
of Talbot County until the Provincial Convention met later that month. 

The Board notified the Committee of Observation for Somerset County 
that it had directed “one Barrell of Powder and three hundred Weight of Lead” 
be sent there, and would report to the Council of Safety the situation that de- 
manded a greater supply for Somerset than the Eastern Shore Branch of the 
Council had on hand. The board also stated it had nothing to do with granting 
commissions, approving the form of enrollment, or putting men on pay, but 
would take the matter up with the provincial body. Robert Harrison was voted 
£ 16.2s.11d. for delivering powder and lead to Dorchester and Worcester counties, 
as agreed upon at the previous meeting of the Board at Chestertown. Other pay- 
ments approved were £3 to William Hindman for his services as Clerk to the 
Board, and 15 shillings to John Jackson for his services as door-keeper.” 
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CHAPTER XX 


Tench Tilghman, Son of Talbot 


By Homer Bast* 





In the study of history it is not always necessary to concern oneself en- 
tirely with the biographies of outstanding personalities. It must be remembered 
that history is partially portrayed through minor personages who are more 
truly representative of their fellow men and examples of their age. While 
they have been less significant in actual accomplishments, they have exerted 
considerable influence upon the thoughts of the great and the welfare of the 
nation. Some have been lauded and praised, but in the rush and hurry of time 
a Talbot son has been all but lost in the course of the years. 

Tench Tilghman,’ the eldest son of James? and Ann (Francis) Tilghman, 
was born on December 25, 1744, at “Fausley” on Fausley Creek, a branch of 
the Miles River, Talbot County, Maryland.? A great-grandson of Dr. Richard 
Tilghman,* who came to Talbot in 1661, Tench was also the grandson of Col- 
onel Richard Tilghman,° a leading citizen of Maryland in the early eighteenth 
century. First attending school in Easton, Tench Tilghman later was instructed 
privately by the Reverend James Gordon, rector of the St. Michael’s parish. 
In May, 1758, at the age of fourteen, young Tilghman entered the College of 
Philadelphia. Here he pursued a graded course of higher studies and acquired 
a broad foundation of liberal culture. Following three years of instruction 
from the best masters in college, he graduated in 1761.7 After a brief mercan- 
tile apprenticeship, Tilghman joined an uncle, Tench Francis, about 1763, in 
the formation of the F rancis- Tilghman Company of Philadelphia.* Unlike many 
of the partnerships founded to finance a single trading venture, this was a 
permanent one that lasted until the Revolution. With connections abroad the 
firm engaged in foreign transactions as well as local business. Notwithstanding 
the fluctuations in value of paper money, the Barbary pirates and the British 
administrative regulations, the business was financially successful. The Francis- 
Tilghman Company was loyal to the colonies in the period prior to the con- 
flict. Both members of the firm signed the Non-Importation Resolution and 
continued thereafter to support the boycott of English goods at the request of 
the colonies. As the controversy with England became more intense, politi- 
cal alignments were formulated. Although his father was strongly loyal to the 


* Born in Baltimore in 1914, but a long-time resident of Talbot County; he 
lived at Easton and at Cato’s Hall, Peck’s Point from 1924 to 1946; graduate of 
Mercersburg Academy and the University of Virginia where he also received his M.A. 
Has served as instructor of history at Staunton Military Academy and the University 
of Virginia and is currently associate professor of history at Roanoke College. He served 
with distinction in the U. S. Navy as an officer from 1941 to 1946. He has published 
historical articles in the Maryland Historical Magazine and other professional magazines. 
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crown, Tilghman did not openly support either side until the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. Then, seeing no hope for compromise, and becoming convinced “that 
no terms were to be expected except blind submission,” he took the side of 
the colonies. In order to actively participate in the conflict, Tilghman termin- 
ated his business connections in the early summer of 1775, and enlisted as a 
lieutenant in the “Ladies Light Infantry,” a Philadelphia military Linic 

Before Tench Tilghman was called to active military duty, he served the 
colonies in a diplomatic capacity. At the outbreak of the war, Congress, anxious 
to negotiate a treaty of neutrality with the Six Nations, created a commission 
to confer with the Indians at Albany. Tilghman was appointed secretary- 
treasurer of this commission through the influence of his uncle, Colonel Tur- 
bett Francis. At the meeting on August 25, 1775, in spite of the poor repre- 
sentation of the Indian tribes, the peace pipe was smoked and General Philip 
Schuyler delivered the Congressional message. The Indians, in turn, promised 
their neutrality in the conflict and presented their demands for retribution of old 
grievances."* Tench Tilghman’s actual duties at this meeting have not been de- 
finitely ascertained. However, it would appear that as secretary he compiled 
notes on the daily activities of the conference and later incorporated them in 
the official report of the commissioners to Congress. 

Sometime after the conclusion of the Indian mission, Tilghman became a 
captain in the “Flying Camp,” an organization composed primarily of Penn- 
sylvania troops in the Continental Army.” It was while serving at an advanced 
post in New Jersey in the summer of 1776 that he was selected as secretarial 
aide and a member of Washington’s official family.? This duty was to extend 
to the war’s end. The new aide was described at this time as “of medium 
height, with gray eyes, a fresh and florid complexion and auburn hair woven 
into a queue.” He was neat, well-dressed, modest and courteous, but some- 
what reserved.'* 

In his new job he worked day and night at a tiny desk in headquarters 
(wherever it happened to be) writing letters and keeping records. He had to 
compose military dispatches, clear and legible, in the heat of battle. He re- 
ported the army’s grave and constant need of supplies to Congress in persua- 
sive terms. He drafted routine orders, passports, bills of credit. He kept notes 
of staff conferences and discussions. He interrogated prisoners and helped his 
commander deduce the movements of the enemy. He handled diplomatically 
the hordes of callers on matters of real or imagined importance. In addition, 
he took on himself the task of writing letters on the political matters of the 
day to his family in Talbot, of corresponding about the finances of the arm 
with Robert Morris—his personal friend and the “Banker of the Revolution”— 
and of supplying the Pennsylvania assembly with news from the front that 
would “keep up the spirits of the people and excite them if it be possible to 
some degree of vigor.”?° 

This reservist performed all the duties that today would be handled by a 
general’s aide, his secretary, his stenographer, his typists and messengers, his 
supply officer, his intelligence officer, his personnel officer, his public relations 
officer, his liaison officers and his coding officer. Here the comparison ends. 
He did not have to make seven carbons of everything. He soon became the 
confidante and personal friend of his commander-in-chief, who was an exact- 
ing taskmaster, but one who recognized and appreciated real loyalty. 

The duties of a staff officer in those days demanded participation in active 
combat and Tilghman was often in battle. More than once he assumed effec- 
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tive leadership in rallying some wavering troops. At Valley Forge, when en- 
treaties to Congress for food and fuel proved fruitless, Washington took more 
direct action. Tilghman was ordered to New Jersey to get food “by an 

means at your command.” He got it. History is silent about his methods. The 
acute supply shortage solved, Tilghman faced the daily problem of placating 
officers who could not be paid because of lack of funds, and persuading them 








Friends Meeting House, Near Easton, Talbot County 


not to resign their commissions and go home. He himself was not paid at this 
time, and his period of service was to cost him in loss of his personal fortune 
some £5,000 to £10,000. 

Tilghman was with Washington in the last boat to cross from Long Island 
before the advancing British; he sniffed out, before it could do serious harm, 
the “Conway Cabal” to undermine public confidence in the General; he sug- 
gested the maneuver that extricated Washington’s army from a serious predica- 
ment into which it had been thrown by General Charles Lee, and he later 
testified at Lee’s court-martial When Washington went to Philadelphia to 
confer with Congress, Tilghman accompanied him. He described the routine 
of this conference, with something like disgust, as “A morning visit, dinner 
at 5, tea at 8 or 9, supper and rye all night.”’° On return to winter camp at 
Morristown he and Alexander Hamilton were active in planning parties for the 
ladies who visited the army brass. One of these young women was Betsy Schuy- 
ler whom Tilghman had courted in Albany in 1775 during the Indian negotia- 
tions. But by this time, judging from Tilghman’s diary, Alexander Hamilton 
had “‘beaten his time.” 

In 1781, Tilghman, now a lieutenant colonel, participated in the planning 
for the surprise campaign that was to end the war. He was designated by 
Lafayette as one of the two men entrusted with the translation of the French 
dispatches through which the combined operation in Virginia was co-ordinated. 
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Washington’s army marched swiftly down from New York, joined Lafayette, 
and Count de Grasse brought the French fleet into the Chesapeake to cut off 
rescue by the British Navy. Cornwallis surrendered on Friday, October 19, 
1781.8 

: At Yorktown the highest honor was given to Tench Tilghman. He was 
selected by Washington to carry the news of the surrender to Congress. The 
letter to Thomas McKean contained, besides an announcement of the victory, 
laudatory remarks about Tilghman and word that “he will be able to inform 
you of every minute circumstance which is not particularly mentioned in my 
letter.”18 Leaving Yorktown by sail in the early morning of October 2oth, 
Colonel Tilghman made the 245 mile trip to Philadelphia in approximately four 
days. A number of factors accounted for this delay. An entire night was lost 
by the “stupidity of the skipper on Tangier shoals,” and a whole day crossing 
in the calm from Annapolis to Rock Hall. Once at Annapolis the aide found 
that a letter from Count de Grasse to Governor Lee had gone to Congress 
with information of the surrender. This made him more anxious than ever 
to reach Philadelphia, as he “knew both Congress and the public would be 
uneasy at not receiving dispatches from” the Commander-in-Chief. Arriving 
in Rock Hall during the late afternoon of the 22nd Tench Tilghman proceeded 
to Newton-on-the-Chester (Chestertown). Here a tremendous celebration com- 
memorated the event. Continuing, Tilghman reached the capital in the early 
morning of the 24th. Riding immediately to Thomas McKean’s home on High 
Street, he knocked so violently that he was questioned as a disturber of the 
peace. Soon the news was known throughout the city. A watchman in pro- 
claiming the hour, added “and Cornwallis is taken.” Congress assembled early 
to hear the letter Tilghman had brought from Washington. Somewhat later a 
committee consisting of Randolph, Carroll and Boudinot, questioned Tilghman 
on the campaign details. Although Congress had no money to meet the Col- 
onel’s expenses, each member personally contributed one dollar to reimburse 
him. In addition, that body directed the Board of War to present to Tilghman 
a horse properly caparisoned and a dress sword, as “testimony of their high 
opinion of his merit and ability.” 

After recovering from a severe attack of “intermittent fever” suffered on 
the way to Philadelphia, Colonel Tilghman obtained permission to visit his family 
in Maryland. Little secretarial work remained to be done at headquarters, and 
the aide thought it a convenient time to take a much deserved rest. He pro- 
posed to remain away until Washington sent word that he needed him.?° While 
on this leave of absence time passed pleasantly. He even became negligent 
with his correspondence to the General, who wrote him in July, 1782: “Take 
your own time to accomplish it, or any other business you may have on hand 
—at the same time, I must be allowed to add, that you have no friend that 
wishes more to see you than I do.”*? At headquarters the Colonel’s absence 
and infrequent letters led to considerable speculation as to his whereabouts. 
There were rumors that he had forgotten his friends, that he was dead, or 
that he was married. Although contradicting the first two suppositions, Tilgh- 
man said nothing of his marriage. In fact, at this time he belatedly began the 
courtship of his cousin, Anna Maria Tilghman, whom he had met in 1779. The 
wedding, once delayed on account of the death of her brother-in-law, Charles 
Carroll the barrister, finally took place on June 9, 1783.”° 

An event showing the esteem with which Tilghman was held in Congress 
occurred during the summer of 1783. Robert Livingston had resigned as Sec- 
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retary of State for Foreign Affairs in June of that year. This necessitated the 
appointment of a successor. It was a most important decision to make, par- 
ticularly as definitive peace treaty negotiations with England were still under 
way. In an effort to fill this- vital position, the members of Congress brought 
forth the names of several candidates, who, in their opinion, would make ex- 
cellent secretaries. Those nominees selected were General Schuyler, Thomas 
Jefferson, Arthur Lee, Jonathan Turnbull, Jr., George Clymer and Colonel 
Tench Tilghman. Immediate action on this appointment was deferred by Con- 
gress because of the withdrawal of Schuyler, Jefferson and Clymer.?? Ulti- 
mately, however, John Jay, fresh from his experience abroad, was selected as 
secretary. Failure to secure this appointment was in no way a reflection upon 
Tilghman’s ability. Even to be nominated for the secretaryship was high praise. 

Meanwhile Tilghman had begun negotiations for a return to the mercan- 
tile business. Plans once underway rapidly materialized during the fall of 1783 
despite the problems involved. With the import-export field too extensive for 
his limited capital, Tilghman realized the need for large credits and foreign 
connections. Instinctively he turned to Robert Morris, who at the same time 
was anxious for an associate in Maryland. By January 1, 1784, Tilghman had 
established a trading house in the thriving port of Baltimore with Morris as 
his partner. According to the articles of partnership the two men agreed to 
import foreign manufactures and export tobacco. Moreover, the stipulations 
embraced the ownership of vessels, as well as the operation of a general ex- 
change and banking business. The partners invested £2500 each with the 
profits to be equally divided. Tilghman received, in addition, £400 annually 
for his work in Baltimore.?4 

In an attempt to find markets for future trading speculations, Tilghman 
sent circular letters to leading European mercantile houses announcing his 
partnership with Morris and indicating the trading possibilities of his firm. In 
cordial and informative replies the foreign merchants, among whom were French 
and Nephew of Bordeaux, Cathalan of Marseilles, and De Lanard of Barcelona, 
told of the trading conditions in their countries and expressed the hope that 
the new Baltimore house would send them shipments of wheat and flour, to- 
bacco, rice and kidney beans. In return for these products from Maryland 
and America, the continental firms promised to ship to Tilghman and Company 
woolens, linens, wine and brandies, fruits, oils and soap. But local inflationary 
prices, plentiful harvests in Spain, France and Italy, the depredations of the 
Barbary pirates, and the influx of American products into England, temporarily 
prohibited Tilghman from participating in foreign trade speculation to any 
great extent. At home, however, he continued to carry on a considerable 
amount of coastal shipping to New York and Norfolk.25> Thus Tilghman was 
preparing himself for the future and gaining experience through these limited 
commercial contacts. 

The partnership with Robert Morris might have caused Tench Tilghman 
much embarrassment if he had lived to see the financial destruction of his part- 
ner. Even though the Baltimore firm kept independent accounts, Tilghman 
would most certainly have come under suspicion. Even so Tilghman was drawn 
inadvertently into the scheme of this high finance when Morris, in the spring 
of 1785, entered into a contract with the Farmers General of France. This 
agreement gave Morris a monopoly of the American tobacco trade with that 
country. Although arousing the antagonism of the Virginia dealers, it was an 
excellent opportunity for Tench Tilghman and Company. Being a partner of 
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Morris, with headquarters in the tobacco country, it would be only natural 
that the Baltimore merchant should assist in fulfilling the contract for 60,000 
hogsheads of tobacco. In fact, in September, 1785, Tilghman was asked to 
prepare a cargo of tobacco samples for shipment to France for examination. 
Meanwhile, Morris was attempting to regulate the price of tobacco, thus con- 
trolling its export as well as its exchange. Tilghman was a partner to this 
scheme, acting as Morris’s agent in Baltimore. In January, 1786, Tilghman 
learned that complaints had been raised over the quality of tobacco he had 
shipped to France the preceding September. This coupled with its scarcity and 
high price, proved detrimental to the successful operation of the tobacco enter- 
prise.”® 

While actively engaged in establishing the foundations of his mercantile 
business, Tilghman continued his friendship and association with Washington. 
When the latter retired to Mount Vernon, the former aide became his agent 
for every kind of business transaction. Not only did Tilghman sell the prod- 
ucts of Washington’s farm, but he also purchased the articles for domestic and 
plantation use, including china for the table and clothing for the family. In 
addition, he contracted for carpenters and masons; he hired servants from the 
immigrant ships; he attempted to secure the services of a tutor and secretary 
and he even signed contracts for his former chief. There was no business too 
trifling for Tilghman to perform. On numerous occasions Washington cordi- 
ally invited him to visit his home.27 Although Tilghman hoped for an excuse 
to go to Alexandria from which place he could easily proceed to Mount Vernon, 
business conditions required him to remain in Baltimore.*® 

Another meeting between the two men never materialized. In the fall of 
1785, Tilghman was confined to his bed “by a most severe nervous fever which 
kept” him “there nearly four weeks.” By the middle of October, although far 
from well, he was again conducting his business. Early in 1786, he was again 
taken with a “severe attack of hepatic abscesses.” However, he expressed the 
hope that he “would soon be able to enjoy the approaching season.” Little 
work could be accomplished at this time, because of the pains in his side. On 
April 15th Tilghman wrote Washington, “I am still unable to leave my cham- 
bers, though I think I am rather better than when I wrote you last.” His con- 
dition suddenly took a turn for the worse and on April 18, 1786, Tench Tilgh- 
man passed away without a struggle.” 

His friends and comrades were outspoken in their “appreciation of his 
worth and their affectionate regard.” Of all men George Washington had the 
highest praise for his former aide. In a letter of consolation to Thomas Ring- 
gold Tilghman, Washington said: “As there were few men for whom I had a 
warmer friendship or a greater regard than for your brother, Colonel Tilgh- 
man when living; so, with such truth I can assure you that there are none 
whose death I could more sincerely have regretted..7y Washington again ex- 
pressed his feelings in a letter to James Tilghman: “. . . none could have felt 
his death with more regret than I did, because no one entertained a higher 
opinion of his worth or had imbibed sentiments of greater friendship for him 
than I had done . . . that while living no man could be more esteemed, and 
since dead, none more lamented than Colonel Tilghman.’** 

With the premature death of Lieutenant Colonel Tench Tilghman, there 
passed away “one of the pillars of the Revolution,’”’? a Maryland patriot from 
the Eastern Shore who had stood unswervingly for the colonial cause during 
one of the critical periods of American history. 
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1. THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION—THE QUESTION OF WESTERN LANDs 


The General Assembly of Maryland was occupied fully during the Revolution 
with routine military, political, and economic problems. It performed an outstand- 
ing act, however, that won it lasting fame among her people and proved of great 
benefit to the nation at large. That was its insistence upon the cession of western 
lands by other states before Maryland would ratify the Articles of Confederation, 
the new government for the union of the thirteen sovereign states. In November, 
1776, the State Convention had resolved that “the back lands, claimed by the 
British Crown, if secured by the blood and treasure of all, ought in reason, justice 
and policy, to be considered a common stock, to be parcelled out by Congress 
into free, convenient and independent governments.” This hinted at the estab- 
lishment of a national domain. 

A Maryland delegate to Congress proposed on October 15, 1777, only a month 
before the Articles of Confederation were submitted to the state legislatures for 
ratification, that Congress should ascertain and fix the boundaries of states claim- 
ing land to the Mississippi or the South Sea, and should lay the land out into 
separate states. Meanwhile, England still held the territory. Two of Maryland’s 
delegates in Congress—Charles Carroll of Carrollton and Samuel Chase—voted 
for the proposal while the third delegate, William Smith, voted against it. It is 
not certain whether Carroll or Chase was the author of the resolution, but it was 
an important step toward securing the northwest domain. 

When the Articles of Confederation were submitted to Maryland, the 
State was ina controlling position. Since unanimous adherence by the states was 
necessary, Maryland had the power to compel the cession of the northwest terri- 
tory as the price of union. She made the other states pay the price. New York, 
Connecticut, and then Virginia gave up their lands. Denounced as selfish, Mary- 
land viewed her course as for the greatest good. On March 1, 1781, Maryland 
signed the Articles of Confederation, the new Congress convened the following 
day and the history of the United States officially began. 

Maryland’s action was tremendously important. The territory ceded by the 
states to the Union comprised some 170 million acres, now known’as the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and parts of Michigan and Wisconsin. The Ordinance of 
1787 provided that officials appointed by Congress should govern this territory and 
prepare its settlers for complete self-government. When any organized section 
of the ceded lands had sixty thousand free inhabitants, it was to be admitted into 
Congress on equal footing with the original states in all respects. The Ordinance 
of 1787 was the basis for the admission of all the territories of the Untied States 
into statehood. It was incorporated into the laws of the first Congress and was 
followed by succeeding Congresses. 
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+. Economic PropLeMs—ConFISCATED PROPERTY, STRUGGLE 
ror Paper Money AND DEBTOR RELIEF 


The policy of withholding patents on certain large areas of land had been 
followed by every Maryland proprietor. These lands were known as proprietary 
manors or reserved lands. During the eighteenth century they were divided into 
small lots and leased, usually for twenty-one years or “three lives.” In 1765; 
Frederick, the fifth Lord Baltimore, ordered Governor Sharpe to sell 28,530 
acres of this property. Later a total of 114,653 acres was put up for sale. There 
were few bidders, however, and at the outbreak of the Revolution lands still 
owned by the proprietor were confiscated by the State and put up for sale for 
less than 20 shillings per acre, which had been the proprietor’s price. 

As a result about 1,370 individuals were enabled to purchase land. On the 
Eastern Shore, nineteen people purchased 1,976 acres of proprietary land in Somer- 
set County—an average of 104 acres each, in Dorchester, the average purchaser 
received 480 acres as fifteen persons bought about 7,200 acres of Indian Land and 
Nanticoke Manor. The latter was the largest average acreage per purchaser in 
any county. Twelve people in Queen Anne’s County bought 4,300 acres, or an 
average of about 360 acres apiece; in Kent County 3,491 acres went to 26 pur- 
chasers who received an average of 134 acres each. In Cecil County, over 73,300 
acres of reserved land went to 365 individuals in lots averaging slightly over 
200 acres.® 

The General Assembly specified that those already on the land should have 
prior right of purchase. An Act of 1782 gave the same advantage to tenants on 
North-East and Elk manors. And in 1784 it was provided that the tenants of 
New Connought Manor in Cecil County should be given priority in purchasing 
lands already occupied by leases granted by either the proprietor or by heirs of 
Lord Talbot, rival claimants. The legislature also ruled that any tenant purchasing 
this land should have an automatic 10 per cent reduction in the purchase price.* 

The purchase of these lands resulted in a great money investment and raised 
the problem of a heavy debt burden. A total of £650,999 19s. rod. current 
money was invested in confiscated land. Of this sum, a large amount represented 
a credit to the State rather than cash outlay at the time of purchase. Purchasers 
for the most part preferred going into debt by giving their bonds to the State 
rather than making cash payments. By November 1, 1787, the bonded indebted- 
ness of purchasers of confiscated property during the years 1781-1785 amounted 
to £303,440.148.9d. Demands were great as early as 1782 for the State govern- 
ment to relax its legal claims against these bondholders. In time this pressure 
increased and combined with the general clamor for paper money and debtor 
relief in 1785-1787. In 1784 the Assembly passed a “consolidating act” by which 
all unsold confiscated property, all bonds for confiscated property, and all tax ar- 
rearages were consolidated into a general fund. The latter was pledged to the re- 
demption of the State debt by January 1, 1790, with six per cent interest until that 
time. All purchasers of confiscated property who had not given bond were to do 
so before April 1, 1785, or be confronted with immediate suit for the recovery of 
the whole of the principal and interest. A subsequent act of 1785 relaxed the 
rigor of collection somewhat, but the available court records are full of writs of 
execution ordered against public debtors for non-payment of interest. In April 
the General Court of the Eastern Shore ordered 185 writs of execution against resi- 
dents of Cecil County alone, where most of the Eastern Shore confiscated property 
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was located. These writs involved 240 people.’ Crowl concludes that political 
radicalism “flourished in those areas where investment in confiscated property 
was the heaviest and most widespread.”® 

An undercurrent of anti-aristocratic sentiment appeared in Maryland follow- 
ing the Revolution, the result of legislation enacted by the so-called “black session” 
of the General Assembly, 1784-1785. Attacked were two acts of the Assembly 
appropriating public funds for the endowment of Washington College in Chester- 
town and the newly incorporated St. John’s College in Annapolis. Washington 
College was granted £1250, current money, to “be annually and forever here- 
after given and granted as a donation by the public.” The endowment was to be 
appropriated out of the proceeds from the sale of marriage licenses, ordinar 
licenses, peddlers’ licenses, liquor-retailers’ licenses, and all common-law fines (ex- 
cept in, cases of treason) collected on the Eastern Shore. St. John’s, by another act, 
was united with Washington College to form the University of Maryland, with 
a permanent annual endowment of £1,750." This was called class legislation, 
designed to favor the rich at the expense of the poor. Resentment at the legislation 
was expressed by a “Planter” from Worcester County. In writing to his “brethren 
and Fellow-Citizens,” he said: “Only consider that your wheat and tobacco are now 
taxed, and that you can’t salt your mush without paying a tax for it... and you are 
taxed [in addition to some others listed] with £2500 per year for ever, for the 
support of two colleges, for the education of gentlemen’s children, for gentlemen’s 
children to be educated at the public expense—strange!—yet true!”* The “Planter” 
was £500 off in his calculations. A correspondent from Harford County pro- 
tested against establishing the colleges “in a city or large town where boarding 
will be exceeding high, and none but men of large fortunes will send to them— 
fixed in places where vice and debauchery abound. . . .”® 

In Maryland, as in the rest of the new states, post-war indebtedness and cur- 
rency inflation reached an acute stage, particularly after 1784. As of January, 
1787, the sum of £275,600 3s. 1d. was still owed the state for confiscated-land 
purchases. Pre-war obligations to British mercantile houses amounted to £ 1,000,- 
ooo current money, while £666,66674 current money was owed British creditors 
for post-war purchases. Debts owed to individuals within the state came to about 
£350,000 current. Advocates for cheap money as a panacea for the existing eco- 
nomic ills became numerous in 1785 and early 1786. The House of Delegates 
passed a bill on December 1, 1785, providing for an emission of credit, but the 
Senate rejected it. Delegates from Cecil, Queen Anne’s, Kent, Caroline, and Wor- 
cester counties favored the emission, while those from Talbot and Dorchester op- 
posed it. Somerset County was divided. Crowl in his careful study states that “in 
Maryland, unlike such states as New York and Pennsylvania, the debtor and credi- 
tor interests were not clearly geographically segregated.”1° 

Maryland was not the scene of a populist uprising during this period of the 
size of Shays’ Rebellion in Massachusetts, but there were disturbances, as in Charles 
and Calvert counties, which made men of property and wealth take notice. In 
Cecil County, in the winter of 1786, anonymous handbills were circulated threat- 
ening violence to any state officer intent upon seizing property for non-payment 
of taxes. Defiance followed efforts of the legal authorities to discourage or stop 
this action. Conditions were extremely bad in this upper section of the Eastern 
Shore, where a great amount of money was owed the state for purchased confis- 
cated property. The sheriff of Cecil County estimated that residents of the 
County owed taxes and debts to the State totalling £52,000. Property seized by 
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authorities would not sell and the sheriff stated that the local gaol would not “ac- 
comidate ... one 15th Part of the People liable to be confined in it if taken. . .”" 
A similar state of affairs existed throughout the whole area according to Henry 
Dickinson, Treasurer of the Eastern Shore. The scarcity of money made tax 
collections extremely short and property taken in lieu of taxes would not sell. 

The contest over the paper money grew in bitterness. Samuel Chase became 
the fiery leader of the paper money group. A slight stay of execution for public 
dues was granted by the November, 1786, Assembly, but it did not relieve the 
basic causes of hardship and despair. Charles Carroll of Carrollton became in- 
volved in the bitter political fight over the paper money issue. He was reputed the 
wealthiest man in the state. He owned between 70,000 and 85,000 acres in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and New York, and possessed 316 slaves on his Maryland es- 
tates (making him the largest slave-owner in Maryland). He had not bought any 
confiscated British land and was reported to have large sums of money out on loan. 
He was natually opposed to cheap money.'* 

Another effort to obtain cheap money met defeat in 1786 as the Senate re- 
jected the House bill. On the Eastern Shore a majority of the delegates from 
Kent, Queen Anne’s, and Worcester voted favorably on the bill, while those from 
Talbot, Somerset, Caroline, and Cecil voted in opposition, with Dorchester evenly 
divided. Cecil and Caroline counties had changed their positions since the pre- 
vious session; Somerset, evenly divided in 1785, voted against paper money in 
1786, while Dorchester was divided in 1786 after being opposed to paper money 
in 1785. The House of Delegates, despairing of reconciliation with the Senate, 
took the Assembly into adjournment on January 20, 1787, in order that House 
members could carry their case to the people. They hoped to force the Senate to 
capitulate and vote for paper money. The issues placed before the voters of 
Maryland were: (1) whether the state should have an emission of paper money 
and legislation for the relief of debtors and (2) the degree to which the Senate 
was to be directly responsible to the voters. 

Before the new Assembly met in March, the conservative element of the state 
worked hard to sway the people against the issuance of paper money. Instructions 
to delegates against paper money were procured in Frederick County by a meet- 
ing of about 200 persons. In Talbot, St. Mary’s and Montgomery counties 
similar instructions were approved by the justices and grand jurors. When the 
General Court of the Eastern Shore convened in April, the grand jurors voted 
for resolutions opposing paper money, the bill for relief of debtors, installment acts, 
or any other form of legislation “founded on the violation of those principles of 
equal and impartial justice, that debtor and creditor are alike entitled to .. .”** 

In the end, says Crowl, “the radicals had to yield despite the energy with 
which they had prosecuted their cause. Conservative opinion in Maryland was 
too well buttressed in law and tradition to permit its overthrow by force or other- 
wise. The House of Delegates was compelled to retreat.”!4 No action resulted 
from the Assembly session in March, 1787, and the matter thereby ended. Ap- 
pointment of delegates to the forthcoming convention at Philadelphia demanded 
attention and held the complete interest of Marylanders for some months to come. 


3. THe FeperaL ConsTITUTION 


Maryland’s delegation to the Constitutional Convention was not outstand- 
ing. Only Luther Martin made any real contribution, and his was not a positive 
role. The most important political figures in the State were missing—Charles Car- 
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roll of Carrollton, Samuel Chase, ex-Governor Thomas Johnson, and ex-Governor 
William Paca. Delegates, other than Martin, were Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, 
Charles County; Daniel Carroll, Montgomery County; James McHenry, born in 
Ireland, of Baltimore; and John Francis Mercer, a Virginian by birth, but a 
resident of Anne Arundel County after 1785. 

Luther Martin was born in New Jersey and became a resident of Maryland 
in 1763 when he came to teach school at Queens Town in Queen Anne’s County. 
He remained there until 1770, except when he returned to Princeton to finish his 
collegiate education in 1766. At Queens Town he studied law in Solomon 
Wright's library. He was admitted to the bar in 1771 and soon was earning a nice 
income for a lawyer, but spending it as fast as it rolled in. He became Attorney 
General of Maryland and thus served for twenty-eight years. Martin not only 
was the leader of the Maryland Bar, but one of the top legal minds in America. He 
won fame before the Supreme Court, and except for a too-great urge for the bottle 
(he was called “Lawyer Brandy Bottle”) there is no telling what additional heights 
he might have reached. At Philadelphia he was so persistent in his Opposition to 
the Constitution that he was described by Thomas Jefferson later as the “Bulldog 
of Federalism.” In brief, his political thought has been set down as follows: 


1. He believed in democracy, wanting a bill of rights in the Constitution. 

2. He believed in local democracy, arguing that the power of the states flowed 
from the people and in this Way it was easy to express the desires of the 
people through the state governments. 

3. He believed governments should protect the common people, the debtor 
class. He opposed the hard money class and supported the peoples’ rights 
to paper money. He was something of a forerunner of Bryanism. 

4. He believed in federalism, urging that the states were more responsive to 
the will of the people and should therefore be the sovereign units of govern- 
ment. The central government, he believed, should be merely an instru- 
ment to defend the states against a foreign enemy or the aggression of larger 
states. 

5. He believed that a powerful central government meant tyranny and op- 
pression, just as had the rule of the English king. He felt the majority 
would have no voice in a strong central government and that in the future 
some minority groups would attempt to secede from the Union.15 


No Maryland delegate except Martin was active in the Convention’s debates, 
and none had any apparent influence on the formation of the Constitution. Their 
negligible roles, having no direct connection with the Eastern Shore’s problems, 
may be studied in other accounts. Only three members, James McHenry, Daniel 
Carroll and Daniel Jenifer of St. Thomas remained until the end of the Convention 
to sign the new Federal Constitution on September 17, 1787. The Constitution 
was forwarded to Congress with the recommendation that it be submitted to a 
convention of delegates in each state. As soon as nine states should ratify it, 
it would be adopted as the frame of government for the United States. Congress 
complied with the Convention’s request on September 28. 

Marylanders had their first chance to inspect the Constitution when it was 
published in The Maryland Journal of September 25. For the next seven months 
it was the chief attraction since the question of ratification had to be decided upon. 
In October, elections to the House of Delegates were held. Voters were to decide 
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upon candidates who were for or against a ratification convention. The General 
Assembly convened in November and tackled the matter of ratification at once. 
On November 29 the five Maryland delegates to the Philadelphia Convention were 
present, upon request, to give testimony and information concerning the proceed- 
ings at Philadelphia. The House provided for an election on the first Monday of 
April, 1788, at which delegates were to be chosen to a state convention to meet at 
Annapolis on April 21 to consider the new Constitution. The Senate acceded to 
the plan of the House. Four delegates from each County and two from Annapolis 
and Baltimore were to constitute the Convention. Two thousand copies of the 
Constitution were ordered printed by the Assembly, plus two hundred additional 
copies to be printed in German and distributed throughout Baltimore, Washington, 
and Frederick counties. 

For the next four months the battle over ratification raged. Leader of the 
group opposed to unconditional ratification, the so-called Anti-Federalist party, 
was Samuel Chase, ably assisted by Luther Martin, John F. Mercer, and William 
Paca. The group was practically the same that recently had been fighting the 
cause of paper money and debtor relief. Aligned against them were the conser- 
vatives, including Charles Carroll of Carrollton who had outlined a plan for re- 
vising the Federal Constitution,1® Thomas Johnson, George Plater, Thomas Sim 
Lee, Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, Judge Alexander Contee Hanson, Edward 
Lloyd and Robert Goldsborough, the latter two of the Eastern Shore.!7 Crowl 
shows that eleven of the sixty-three men who eventually ratified the Constitution 
were holders of public securities who stood to profit if a strong central govern- 
ment, able to pay off the public debt, should be adopted. Yet many proponents 
of the Constitution were not security holders, whereas four of the known Anti- 
Federalists, including Luther Martin, held public securities. Many of the Anti- 
Federalists, still hoping for an issuance of state paper money, opposed a new Con- 
stitution that might jeopardize their economic interests. Crow] concludes that the 
“paper-money party of 1785-1787 was not identical with the Anti-Federalist party 
of 1787-1788, either in membership or in the geographic location of its strength. 
There were enough individuals and counties which voted with apparent incon- 
sistency on the questions of paper money and ratification to indicate clearly that 
they were not regarded as exactly Simian a 

In the first week of April elections to the ratification convention were held. 
Members of the convention from the Eastern Shore counties are named below. 
It is interesting to note that in no Eastern Shore County did Anti-Federalists, op- 
ponents of the Constitution, offer themselves as candidates for the convention. If 
they did, there is no record of it. 


Eastern Shore Members of the Maryland Convention Which 
Ratified the Federal Constitution, April 21-29, 178819 


CAROLINE CoUNTY 


Members Party Opponents 
Col. William Richardson Federalist Unknown 
Major Joseph Richardson Federalist 
Matthew Driver Federalist 
Peter Edmondson Federalist 

Ceci County 
Joseph Gilpin Federalist Unknown 


Henry Hollingsworth Federalist 
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Samuel Evans Federalist 
James Gordon Heron Federalist 

-DorcHEsteR County 
Robert Goldsborough, Sr. (sick) Federalist Unknown 
Nicholas Hammond Federalist 
Daniel Sullivan Federalist 
James Shaw Federalist 

Kent County 
William Tilghman Federalist Unknown 
Donaldson Yeates Federalist 
Isaac Perkins Federalist 
William Granger Federalist 
QUEEN ANNE’s CouNTY 
James Tilghman, 3rd Federalist 
John Seney Federalist 
James Hollyday 
William Hemsley Federalist 
SOMERSET CoUNTY 
George Gale Federalist 
Col. John Stewart Federalist 
Henry Waggaman Federalist 
Major John Gale Federalist 
TaLspor Country 

Jeremith Banning (Absent-sick) Federalist Unknown 
Col. Edward Lloyd Federalist 
Robert Goldsborough, Jr. Federalist 
John Stevens Federalist 

Worcester County 
Peter Chaille Federalist | Unknown 
John Done Federalist 
William Morris Federalist 
James Martin Federalist 


Crow], in pointing out that members of the ratifying convention were for the 
most part well-to-do, indicates the number of slaves they owned. Edward Lloyd 
(1744-1796), the fourth of that name, representing Talbot was the second largest 
slaveholder in the State, owning 305. Of the 420 slave owners in Caroline County, 
the 36 slaves owned by Delegate William Richardson ranked third in size; Mat- 
thew Driver’s 24 ranked fifth, and Peter Edmondson’s 14 ranked nineteenth. Cecil 
County was not represented by its largest slave owners. Even so, Henry Hollings- 
worth owned 23, ranking him twenty-first in the county, Samuel Evans owned 8 
and James G. Heron 10, each more than the average for Cecil County where only 
slightly over 27 per cent of the family heads owned any slaves at all. Delegates 
from Queen Anne’s County ranked high among the slaveholders in the county. 
James Hollyday, with 62 slaves, ranked sixth, James Tilghman, with 50, ranked 
eleventh; and William Hemsley, with 45 was the twelfth largest owner. Although 
William Paca represented Harford County at the convention, he was one of the 
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largest slave owners in Queen Anne’s County. James Martin and William Morris, 
each with 33 slaves, ranked fifth in Worcester County. Peter Chaille, with 22, 
ranked twentieth. In both Southern Maryland and Western Mary land, delegates 
chosen for the convention also ranked considerably higher economically than the 
people of the counties they represented.”° 





Indian Queen (Center) and Adjacent Houses, Charlestown, Cecil County 


There was also a close family alliance among the delegates. It typified the 
“social homogeneity of Maryland’s governing class” and “an intricate web of 
blood-relationship.” Surveying 35 of the 74 men elected, Crowl found only a few 
“who could not claim kinship with at least one other of his fellow delegates. vee 
Robert Goldsborough of Talbot was a first cousin of Robert Goldsborough of 
Dorchester. Jeremiah Banning of Talbot was their legal first cousin by virtue of 
his adoption by their uncle, Nicholas Goldsborough. The two Goldsboroughs 
were second cousins once removed of Henry Waggaman of Somerset and Daniel 
Sullivan of Dorchester. The latter two were first cousins. Their first cousin, 
Sophia Sprigg, was the wife of John Francis Mercer of Anne Arundel. Edward 
Lloyd of Talbot and James Tilghman of Queen Anne’s were first cousins, once 
removed, of Nicholas Lewis Sewall of St. Mary’s. James Tilghman was a first 
cousin of Edward Lloyd, William Tilghman of Kent, and William Hemsley of 
Queen Anne’s. The two Tilghmans and Hemsely were first cousins, once 
removed, of James Hollyday of Queen Anne’s. Hollyday was a brother-in-law 
of George Gale of Somerset and a first cousin of Edward Lloyd. William Paca 
was connected with the Lloyd- Tilghman clan by his marriage to Elizabeth Chew. 
His wife was a second cousin of Edward Lloyd, William Tilghman, James Tilgh- 
man, and William Hemsley. Nicholas Carroll of Annapolis was a second cousin, 
once removed of Edward Lloyd.” 22, And so on. The Convention took on the 
aspect of a large family reunion. 
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The Eastern Shore delegates, having been chosen as proponents of the Con- 
stitution, were expected to vote for ratification even though they enjoyed “a 
fairly high degree of discretionary power.” Although members of a deliberative 
body, their deliberations did.not change their position regarding the proposed 
Constitution. To most of them it meant a protection of their economic advantages. 
Yet, in reflecting on Charles A. Beard’s interpretation that the Constitution was 
framed by those greatly influenced by their economic interests, it is found that 
Maryland’s delegates had mixed economic interests. “Any single individual might 
be both debtor and creditor, merchant and planter. The Constitution did not 
resolve all these conflicts.”?? Nevertheless, as Marylanders began the task of 
ratification, intelligent propaganda was directed at the propertied class. George 
Washington, with many close connections in Maryland, sanctioned it. Property 
appeared secure under the Constitution and the rule of the wealthy seemed assured 
under its provisions. 

Opponents hoped to defeat the Constitution chiefly through delay. Actually, 
members of this group—Samuel Chase, Luther Martin, John Francis Mercer and 
other Anti-Federalists—were so outnumbered that they stood little chance of suc- 
cess. Only Annapolis, with two delegates, and Anne Arundel, Baltimore and Har- 
ford counties had sent Anti-Federalists. On Saturday, April 26, 1788, the vote was 
taken and found to be 63-11 for adoption. The record shows that each of the 
Eastern Shore delegates present, including all but Jeremiah Banning of Talbot and 
Robert Goldsborough, Sr., from Dorchester, voted for ratifying the Constitution.*4 
Upon the presentation of a resolution of William Paca, and its adoption by a vote 
of 66 to 7, a committee was appointed to recommend amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. Wrangling within the committee, however, prevented the making of a 
formal report to the convention. Adjournment followed and on the first day of 
May news of Maryland’s action was dispatched to Congress by Governor 
Smallwood. Great celebrations followed in Annapolis and Baltimore. Similar 
festivities were held in Cambridge, Elkton, and in Talbot County. Public reaction 
throughout the State was favorable where there is any record.”° 

By the Act of December 2, 1788, Maryland was divided into six Congressional 
Districts, two of which—the Second and Fifth—were on the Eastern Shore. The 
Second District comprised Cecil, Kent, Queen Anne’s, and Talbot counties, while 
the Fifth District embraced Somerset, Worcester, Dorchester, and Caroline 
counties. A special resolution of the Maryland Assembly provided that one 
United States Senator should be elected by the Assembly from the Western Shore 
and one from the Eastern Shore.?® 
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The Eastern Shore, 1788-1860 
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1. EsTABLISHING the UNION— MaryLanp’s Part—GENERAL DEVELOPMENTS 
A Descriptive SKETCH oF MARYLAND 


(From the Newport Mercury, June 28, 1790)1 


Torn from herself, where depth her soil divide, 
And Chesapeake intrudes her angry tide, 

Gay Maryland attracts the wand ring eye, 

A fertile Region with a temp’rate sky; 

In years elaps’d, her heroes of renown 
From British Anna nam’d her favorite town [Annapolis] 
But lost her commerce, tho’ she guards their laws, 
Proud BALTIMORE that envi’d commerce draws; 
Few are the years since there, at random plac’d 
Some wretched huts her happy port disgrac’d; 
Safe from all winds, and cover’d from the bay 
There, at his ease the lazy native lay,— 

Now rich and great, no more a slave to sloth 

She claims importance from her hasty growth, 
High in renown, her streets and domes arrang’d, 
A group of cabbins to a city chang’d. 

Tho’ rich at home, to-foreign lands they stray, 
For foreign trappings trade their wealth away. 
Politest manners thro’ their towns prevail 

And pleasure revels, tho’ her funds should fail; 

In each gay dome soft music charms its lord, 
Where female beauty strikes the trembling chord, 
On finest airs with nicest touches dwells 

While from the heart the bright idea swells; 

Proud to be seen, ’tis theirs to place delight 

In dances measur’d by the winter’s night, 

The evening feast that wine and mirth prolong, 
The lamp of splendor, and the midnight song. 
Religion here no gloomy garb assumes 

But sells her tears for patches and for plumes. 
The blooming belle (some favorite swain to win) 
Talks not of angels but the world she’s in, 
Attach’d to earth, here born and to decay, 

She leaves to better worlds all finer clay. 

In those whom choice or different fortunes place 
On rural scenes, a different mind we trace; 
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There solitude, that still to dullness tends, 

To rustic forms no sprightly action lends, 

Heeds not the garb, mopes o’er the evening fire, 
And bids the maiden from the man retire— 

On winding floods the lofty mansion stands 

That casts a mournful view o’er neighbouring lands, 
There the sad master strays amidst his grounds 
Directs his negroes, or reviews his hounds, 

Then home returning plies his paste-boerd play. 
Or dreams o’er wine that hardly makes him gay: 
If, chance, some guest arrives in weary plight 
He more than bids him welcome for the night. 
Kind to profusion, spares no pains to please, 
Gives him the product of his field and trees, 

On his rich board shines plenty from her source 
The meanest dish of all—his own discourse. 


With the Eastern Shore always playing a prominent part Maryland had 
contributed mightily to the formation of the Union. Remembered are her part 
in the Revolution, her insistence upon the cession of western lands by which 
the Federal land policy could be worked out for the best interests of the entire 
nation, and her support of the new Constitution. 

In 1788, Maryland was prepared to work for the success of the Nation 
she had helped to create. Many problems beset the infant United States which 
in time were solved, sometimes magnificently, sometimes not so well. Much 
of the new nation’s success depended upon the success of the state governments 
for a people could hardly rule themselves nationally if unable to meet their 
own local problems. Maryland had many problems during this period. As in 
neighboring states, questions of slavery, agriculture, education, religion and 
many others required diligence and wisdom in their solution. These will be 
given proper consideration. 

Maryland became the home of the Federal capital. W hile the debate went 
on concerning the choice of a site, the General Assembly of the State passed 
“An Act to cede to Congress a district of ten miles square, in this State, for the 
seat of government of the United States.” Virginia passed a similar resolution 
four days later. But Maryland and Virginia were compelled to offer more 
substantial inducements than mere resolutions. Consequently, Virginia agreed 
to appropriate not less than $120,000 toward the expenses of a Federal capital. 
Maryland agreed to raise $72,000 for the same purpose and to do so lands west 
of Fort Cumberland, at Fort Frederick, and in Dorchester County were sold. 
Maryland and Virginia were ready to go all-out in the effort to encourage federal 
law-makers to place the capital on the Potomac rather than somewhere in the 
north, The result is well known. In 1790, the present site was finally chosen in a 
bargain between Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson, the latter agreeing 
to secure Virginia votes for the assumption of state debts by the Federal 
government in exchange for Hamilton’s support of the Potomac site for the 
capital. Maryland later gave additional financial aid, for in 1796, with the federal 
treasury sorely strained, President Washington applied to Maryland for loans. 
The General Assembly voted a loan of $100,000 on December 4, 1796, and 
added two loans of $100,000 and $50,000 before the legislature adjourned.” 

In 1789, under the leadership of Governor John Eager Howard the General 
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Assembly voted to repeal the severe laws directed against tories and dispensed 
with the oaths required by the original act. The counties of Dorchester, 
Somerset, Worcester, and Caroline in the following year received State aid in 
allowing drainage of swamp lands.+* Though appearing to be a matter of little 
importance, the agricultural Eastern Shore was greatly benefitted by this action. 

In 1793, when twenty-two vessels from Santo Domingo arrived in Baltimore 
with over five hundred whites and their loyal Negro servants aboard, Mary- 
landers were taxed to the full to find homes for these refugees from the 
frightful massacre perpetrated by the rebellious Negro slaves at Cap-Francois. 
Other vessels arrived loaded with refugees and Marylanders replied generously. 
A resident from Chestertown gave one hundred dollars. “Your town,” he wrote 
to the Baltimore Committee which had taken over the matter of finding homes 
and support for the refugees, “have behaved most nobly upon this occasion, and 
[1] hope their example may excite the benevolence of other places.”® On the 
Eastern Shore other towns replied as generously. The neighborhood of Centre- 
ville, Queens Town, and Wye sent in $800 with more to follow. Talbot County 
responded liberally. One of the refugees, Adrien Cibot (Cibot), a Catholic 
priest, was assigned to Bohemia Manor.® 

Maryland firmly supported George Washington during his administrations, 
especially in 1795 and 1796 when war between the United States and France 
threatened. The General Assembly passed resolutions of support of the President 
as he led the Nation during its first years. Maryland helped to elect Thomas 
Jefferson in the contested election of 1800. 

An important change took place in 1801 when an amendment was added 
to the State Constitution which gave suffrage to “every free white male citizen 
of the State, and no other, above twenty-one years of age.” Property restrictions 
were wholly removed by 1810, Although Federalists in Maryland feared the 
government would be ruined by an increase in the electorate, democracy was 
on the move as Jeffersonianism took hold. In this same connection the trial in 
1805, of Supreme Court Justice Samuel Chase, native Marylander, was of great 
interest to citizens of the State. Chase had impeachment charges brought 
against him for partisan politics on the bench, and except for poor handling 
of the prosecution would probably have been convicted and removed from the 
bench. His attacks on the actions of members of the Democratic-Republican 
party brought the charges. 

Maryland developed rapidly during the Jefferson administrations. The 
State was relatively unaffected by most national events, such as the War with 
the Barbary Pirates, the acquisition of the vast Louisiana territory, and the 
proposal of a Northern Confederacy by Thomas Pickering and others. This 
proposal resulted from their discontent and economic suffering under the Jef- 
ferson Embargo policy, as the Napoleonic wars raged in Europe and on the 
seas. Meanwhile, Baltimore Town was growing and on the Eastern Shore Ches- 
tertown and Oxford continued as important shipping points for wheat, corn, 
flour and some tobacco, although Oxford never regained her colonial importance. 
In fifteen years—1791 to 1806—exports from Maryland increased from about 
$2,000,000 to $14,000,000 in value. While the Embargo policy caused suffering 
in Maryland, the State remained fully loyal to the national government,’ despite 
the fact that profitable privateering was now suspended. 

At least one Eastern Shore youth, William Case, suffered the fate of other 
Americans during the days of impressment of American seamen by England. On 
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March 17, 1804, he wrote to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Case of Caroline 
County, appealing for help to secure his release. Young Case had shipped on an 
English vessel in November, 1799, bound for Jamacia, thence to Liverpool, and 
back to New York. But at Liverpool in August of the following year he was 
“impressed on board a man o’ war.” Appeals to the American consul brought 
no relief and he spent month after month in the Mediterranean and elsewhere, 
seeing some action, injuring his leg badly and having four and a half inches of 
bone removed, developing a bad cough, and in general reaching a “decline owing 
to the many hardships I have gone threw.” In his letter to Mr. William Whitely 
of Caroline County on November 7, 1806, from H. M. Ship Caesar, he reported 
reaching Halifax. Case, who had changed his name to Cox when impressed, 
was attempting to secure a certificate of citizenship and to have his release 
effected. The papers finally passed through the State Department for action, at 
the request of Edward Lloyd V (1779-1834), Representative in Congress. A 
communication to Lloyd from the Department in February, 1807, however, 
spoke of a new application that was necessary for the discharge of Case. It is 
not certain when, if ever, Case returned to Caroline County.® 


2. THE WAR OF 1812 


Interference by Great Britain with American shipping and with the historic 
right of freedom of the seas, finally led America to a declaration of war against 
the British. Maryland took vigorous measures for the defense of the State and 
Nation. Her troops first saw service in the Canadian campaign of 1812. Follow- 
ing this campaign the British turned to the Chesapeake. John Randolph had 
predicted such a move in his inspired speech to the Twelfth Congress: “Go 
march to Canada! Leave the broad bosom of the Chesapeake and her hundred 
tributary rivers; the whole line of seacoast, from Machias to St. Mary’s, un- 
protected.”® Having suffered setbacks at the hands of the Americans, the 
British were anxious to “show them just what the British lion was like when 
aroused.”!° Pressure in England led to an order in council on December 26, 1812, 
declaring the Chesapeake and Delaware bays blockaded. An expedition under 
the command of Admiral John B. Warren was organized at Bermuda for the 
purpose of invading the two bays and giving the residents a taste of war. 
Admiral George Cockburn was second in command and soon his was the most 
feared and hated name of the British officers in America. In the spring of 1813 
his flotilla proceeded up the Chesapeake Bay. A feint was made at well-defended 
Baltimore after which Cockburn moved to the Elk River at the head of the 
Bay. Frenchtown, on the Elk, had become an important commercial center, 
for there freight was removed from the bay boats and placed in warehouses 
to await shipment by wagon to Philadelphia and other northern markets." 

On April 29, Cockburn’s flotilla, consisting of two brigs, several tenders and 
a force of land troops, lay off Frenchtown. There was little opposition to the 
pillaging and burning of the storehouses that followed. Private homes, however, 
were spared and women and children were treated with respect. Receipts were 
given for all property commandeered from non-combatants. Cockburn next 
turned his attention to Havre de Grace on the other side of the Bay and destroyed 
much of the town which was classified as “armed” and subject to the use of 
force because it was allegedly protected by a battery. 

Pleased with his success, Cockburn crossed again to the Eastern Shore and 
entered the Sassafras River. Meeting opposition, he overcame it and for his 
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trouble burned the villages of Fredericktown and Georgetown—incidentally 
bringing to light the heroism of Kitty Knight. His flotilla next moved down the 
Bay and unsuccessfully attacked Hampton, returning to the upper Chesapeake 
in the summer of 1813, to again harass Marylanders. On August 6, 1813, the 
British took possession of practically abandoned Kent Island, and employed it 
as a jumping-off point for raiding expeditions. A large force of 1500 men was 
sent to attack Queenstown, but no engagement of any consequence took place. 
Beirne, in his recent study, cites the interesting case of one Jacob Gibson, a 
well-to-do planter who owned Sharp’s Island in addition to an estate known as 
Marengo on the mainland near St. Michael’s. “Gibson was one of those who 
believed that the best policy was to deal peaceably with the invaders.” When 
Cockburn came up the Bay he did not spare Sharpe’s Island but replenished his 
stores with its cattle, sheep and hogs. Nothing daunted, Mr. Gibson boarded 
the Admiral’s flagship, was hospitably entertained and received payment for 
his commandeered property. While this action squared him with Cockburn it 
aroused bitter criticism among his neighbors who spread the report that he had 
sold out to the enemy. Gibson heard of the gossip and determined to avenge 
himself. 

St. Michael’s, on the Miles River, was in constant fear of attack and pre- 
pared to meet it by raising fortifications, mounting a battery of guns and posting 
sentinels who were directed to give the alarm if the British fleet should put in 
an appearance. One fine day a lookout sighted offshore what looked to him like 
a barge with the British ensign flying from the masthead. His worst fears 
seemed justified when, over the water, came the sound of the martial beats of a 
drum. The sentinel immediately gave the alarm and, in a few minutes, the whole 
town of St. Michael’s was in an uproar. Women and children fled to safety, 
taking along with them what possessions they could carry, while the men rushed 
to man the guns of the battery. Soon all was in readiness for an attack, and the 
gunners awaited the first hostile move of the barge which was approaching 
rapidly with its crew straining at the long oars. 

Arrived opposite the town the barge shifted its course and passed by; and 
then, for the first time, the people of St. Michael’s realized its true nature. For in 
the stern sat Jacob Gibson. The ‘drum’ was an empty rum keg resting between 
his legs. The “British ensign” was his red bandanna handkerchief. The crew 
consisted of his slaves, rowing him to his home at Marengo! 

When they recovered from their fright the people of the town were out- 
raged by the practical joke Gibson had played on them and threats were made 
against his life. In fact, feeling ran so high that Gibson’s only means of appeasing 
his neighbors was by presenting the town with a couple of cannons to add to 
its defenses. 

The cannons proved useful a short time later when the British fleet did 
actually put in an appearance in the night and bombarded the town. But, 
according to local tradition, the defenders adopted the ruse of hanging lanterns 
in the trees. The British trained their guns on the lanterns and so overshot 
the town. The only blood shed in the attack was that of a chicken which had 
selected a bad night to roost in one of the trees.12 

One of the greatest annoyances to the Eastern Shoremen was the interruption 
to the social season. Eastern Shoremen who accepted invitations from their 
kinsmen in Baltimore never knew whether they could keep their engagements 
without being overhauled and captured by a British man-of-war. Baltimoreans 
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contemplating a quiet weekend with relations on the Eastern Shore were 
similarly incommoded. To obviate this difficulty swift packets were employed. 
These smart little boats outsailed anything double their size and consequently 
could generally be counted upon to show their heels to an annoying stranger.'® 

In 1814, the British moved up the Potomac and Patuxent and then with 
overland marches approached Washington, burning Bladensburg enroute. Meet- 





Brick Meeting House, Near Calvert, Cecil County 


ing feeble resistence in the Capital, they set about burning the public buildings 
on August 24, 1814. They then returned to their fleets in the Potomac and 
proceeded up the Bay to attack Baltimore. But attacks on North Point and Fort 
McHenry were repulsed. The sight of the American flag still waving over Fort 
McHenry at dawn on September 14, gave Francis Scott Key, a Maryland prisoner 
on a British war vessel, inspiration to write “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
All Maryland had been alerted. Across the Chesapeake Bay bodies of 
volunteers were camped ready to move at a moment’s notice. In Kent the 
Twenty-first Regiment of Maryland Militia under Colonel Philip A. Reed 
was encamped at Bellair, now known as Fairlee, situated about five miles from 
the Bay shore and about seven miles west of Chestertown. The regiment con- 
sisted of five companies of infantry, one cavalry and one artillery company, in 
all just 174 men. They had five pieces of artillery and were fairly well equipped 
with guns, pistols, and swords, but had only twenty rounds of ammunition for 


each man. Percy Granger Skirven’s account of developments is herewith pre- 
sented: !* 


Late Saturday afternoon, August twenty-seventh, news reached Col. 
Reed that a frigate was headed up the bay abreast of Swan Point and with 
her were two smaller vessels. A strong southerly breeze filled their sails 
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and they came bounding up the Chesapeake over the white caps presenting 
a beautiful sight. This ship was the Menelaus commanded by Captain Sir 
Peter Parker, Bart. She carried in addition to her regular crew about one 
hundred and twenty soldiers. She was armed with thirty-eight guns—only 
six less than our then famous war ship Constitution. 

That Sir Peter Parker was ordered to make a “diversion” on the Eastern 
Shore is verified by the following extract from a letter to the Admiralty 
written September rst, 1814, by Vice Admiral Cochrane then on board the 
Flagship Tonnant in the Patuxent River. “Captain Sir Peter Parker on the 
Menelaus with some small vessels was sent up the Chesapeake above Balti- 
more to “divert the attention” of the enemy in that quarter.”15 

The most important part of “diverting the attention of the enemy” 
was to prevent the troops from crossing the Bay to the assistance of Balti- 
more. Captain Sir Peter Parker was ordered to capture when possible the 
small bodies of American soldiers, to burn the farm houses along the Bay 
shore and to harass the people in every possible way. 

Following the instructions of his superior officer he brought his vessels 
to anchor late Saturday night off the mouth of Fairlee Creek. Sunday 
morning, August 28th, Captain Parker landed about one hundred men on the 
farm known as “Skidmore,” then owned by Mr. John Waltham, where they 
burned every building on the farm together with all the wheat in the granary, 
as well as in the stacks in the field. According to a letter written from 
Chestertown on September 6th, 1814 to the Weekly Star published in Easton, 
Talbot County, Maryland,1® Mr. Waltham sustained a loss of eight thousand 
dollars. On the following Tuesday morning, August 30th, the farm be- 
longing to Richard Frisby, Esq., then living in Baltimore, was raided and 
buildings burned. His farm of 422 acres in Kent County just north of Fair- 
lee Creek was part of the grant known as “Great Oak Manor.” He sustained 
a loss of not less than six thousand dollars. 

That night the Menelaus dropped down the Bay and anchored off the 
shore about a mile to the north of the farm on which Tolchester Beach 
is now located, abreast of “Chantilly,” the farm recently owned by Captain 
William I. Rasin. The day had been hot and sultry... 

Captain Parker . . . had been told by one of the Negroes on Mr. Frisby’s 
farm that morning that about two hundred militia were encamped behind 
a woods about a half mile inland from where his vessel lay at anchor. The 
Negro intentionally misled them as the troops under Col. Reed were five 
miles away! Sir Peter Parker determined to surprise and capture this body 
of soldiers late in the night. It has recently been stated... that Sir Peter 
Parker made the statement on leaving the vessel that night that he would 
eat his breakfast in “Chestertown or hell.” This statement is entirely with- 
out foundation and is an unwarranted aspersion on the character of the man. 
There is no historical evidence that he even thought of attacking Chester- 
town. Captain Sir Peter Parker, his chief officer Henry Crease and _ his 
Lieutenant Pearce together discussed that evening the proposed attack on 
the American camp. They formed their plans and determined to wait until 
after midnight to land the soldiers and seamen on the shores of historic 
old Kent.... 

At Bellair, out in the country about five miles from where the vessels 
lay at anchor, Col. Reed, who had fought the British in the War of the 
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Revolution, discussed with his officers and a few of the leading citizens of 
the County the plans to meet the threatened attack of the British. He had 
sent pickets to the Bay Shore to give warning when there was a landing 
made by Sir Peter Parker. 

About twelve o’clock at night, one of those pickets brought word to 
Col. Reed that Captain Parker “had landed about one hundred and fifty 
men” and was marching eastward out the road past the north end of the 
“Big Swamp.” The moon had risen and threw long shadows over the 
fields, making objects in the mist less distinguishable than they otherwise 
would be. Col. Reed lost no time in ordering the militia to advance at 
once. They proceeded toward the Chesapeake Bay, crossing the “Tulip 
Forest,” “Eccleston” and the “Everest” farms and reached the ridge on the 
high ground on Mr. Isaac Caulk’s farm just to the south of his house, at 
about half past twelve. 

To the left of the ridge the main road ran down towards the Bay.* To 
the right of this road a strip of heavy timber stretched away to the west. 
Immediately in front of his position Col. Reed could see the open low land 
of “Moore’s Field”—fifty acres perhaps of cleared land. Here Col. Reed 
halted his men, forming in position to cover the probable advance of the 
enemy. 

The following letter written by Col. Reed to Brig. Gen. Benj. Chambers 
gives a very excellent description of the arrangment of the troops as well 
as a fair account of the engagement and result: 


“Camp at Belle Air. 
3rd Sept. 1814. 
Sir: 

I avail myself of the first moment I have been able to seize from in- 
cessant labor, to inform you that about half past eleven o’clock in the night 
of the 30th ult., I received information that barges of the enemy, then 
laying off Waltham’s farm were moving in shore. | concluded their object 
was to land and burn houses, etc. at Waltham’s and made the necessary 
arrangements to prevent them and to be prepared for an opportunity which 
I had sought for several days, to strike the enemy. During our march to the 
point threatened it was discovered that the blow was aimed at our camp. 

Orders were immediately given to the Quarter Master to remove the 
camp and baggage, and to the troops to countermarch, pass the road by 
the right of our camp, and form on the rising ground about three hundred 
paces to the rear—the right towards Caulk’s House, and the left retiring on 
the road, the artillery in the centre, supported by the infantry on the right 
and left. 

I directed Captain Wickes and his Second Lieutenant Beck with a part 
of the rifle company to be formed so as to cover the road by which the 
enemy marched, and with this section I determined to post myself, leaving 
the line to be formed under the direction of Major Wickes and Captain 
Chambers. 

The head of the enemy’s column soon presented itself, and received 
the fire of our advance party at seventy paces distance, and being pressed 
by numbers vastly superior, I repaired to my post on the line, having ordered 
the riflemen to return and form on the right of the line. 
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The fire now became general along the whole line and was sustained 
by our troops with the most determined valor. The enemy pressed our 
front; foiled in this he threw himself upon our left flank which was oc- 
cupied by Capt. Chambers’ company. Here, too, his efforts were unavailing. 
His fire had nearly ceased when I was informed that in some parts of our line 
the cartridges were entirely expended, nor did any of the boxes contain 
more than a few rounds, although each man brought about twenty into the 
field. The artillery cartridges were entirely expended. 

Under these circumstances, I ordered the line to fall back to a con- 
venient spot where a part of the line fortified when the few remaining 
cartridges were distributed amongst a part of the line, which was again 
brought into the field, where it remained for a considerable time, the night 
preventing pursuit. The artillery and infantry for whom there were no 
cartridges, were ordered to this place [Belle Air]. 

The enemy having made every effort in his power, although apprized 
of our falling back manifested no disposition to follow us up but retreated 
about the time our ammunition was exhausted. When it is recollected 
that very few of our officers or men had ever heard the whistling of a 
ball; that the force of the enemy, as the most accurate information enables 
us to estimate, was double ours; that it was commanded by Sir Peter Parker 
of the Menelaus one of the most distinguished officers of the British Navy 
and composed (as their officers admitted in subsequent conversation) of as 
fine men as could be selected from the British service, I feel justified in 
the assertion that the gallantry of the officers and men engaged on this oc- 
casion could not be excelled by any troops. 

The officers and men performed their duty. It is however but an act 
of justice to notice those officers who seemed to display more than a com- 
mon degree of gallantry. Major Wickes and Captain Chambers were con- 
spicuous, Captain Wickes and his Lieutenant John Beck of the rifle corps, 
Lieutenant [Eunick] and Ensign Wm. Skirven of Captain Chambers’ Com- 
pany exerted themselves, as did Captain Hynson and his Lieutenant Grant, 
Captain Usselton of the brigade artillery and his Lieutenant John Reed and 
Morgan Brown. Lieutenant Tilghman, who commanded the guns of the 
volunteer artillery in the absence of Captain Hands, who is in ill health 
and from home, was conspicuous for his gallantry; his ensign Thomas also 
manifested much firmness. I am indebted to Captain Wilson of the Cavalry 
who was with me for his exertions and also to Adjutant Hynson who dis- 
played much zeal and firmness throughout. To Dr. Blake, Dr. Gordon and 
to Isaac Spencer, Esq., who were accidentally in camp I am indebted for 
their assistance in reconnoitering the enemy on his advance. 

You will be surprised, Sir, when I inform you that in an engagement 
of so long continuance, in an open field, when the moon shone brilliantly 
on the rising ground occupied by our troops, while the shade of the neigh- 
boring woods under the protection of which the enemy fought gave us 
but an indistinct view of anything but the flash of his guns, that under the 
disparity of numbers against us and the advantage of regular discipline on 
the side of the enemy we had not one man killed, and only one sergeant, 
One corporal and one private wounded, and those slightly. 

The enemy left one midshipman and eight men dead on the field and 
nine wounded, six of whom died in the course of a few hours. Sir Peter 
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Parker was amongst the slain, he was mortally wounded by a buck-shot, 
and died before he reached the barges to which he was conveyed by his 
men. The enemy’s force consisted of marines and musketeers, was in part 
armed with boarding pikes, swords, and pistols, no doubt intended for our 
tents, as orders had been given by Sir Peter Parker not to fire. 

Many of these arms, with rockets, muskets, etc. have fallen into our 
hands, found by the picket guard, under Ensign William Skirven which 
was posted on the battle-ground for the remainder of the night. Nothing 
but the want of ammunition saved the enemy from destruction. Attached 
are the names of the wounded; and as an act of justice to those concerned, 
I enclose you a list of every officer and soldier engaged in this affair. Cer- 
tain information from the enemy assures us that his total loss in killed and 
wounded was forty-two or forty-three, including two wounded lieutenants. 

I am, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 


Phil. Reed, 
Lieut. Col. Commanding” 


Names of the wounded of Captain Chambers’ Company. 
John Magnor, Sergeant, slightly in the thigh, 
Philip Crane, Corporal, a ball between the tendon and the bone of the 
thigh, near the knee. 
Of Captain Page’s Company. 
John Glanville, a private, shot in the arm.” 


The Acting Commander of the Menelaus, Henry Crease, reported the 


Caulk’s Field engagement to his superior officer, Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, on September 1, 1814. After relating the death of Sir Parker, he 
continued: 17 


An intelligent black man gave us information of two hundred militia 
being encamped behind a woods, distant half a mile from the beach, and 
described their situation so as to give us the strongest hopes of cutting 
them off and securing the largest part as our prisoners, destroying the camp, 
field pieces. &c., and possessing also certain information that one man out of 
every five had been levied as a requisition on the Eastern Shore for the 
purpose of being sent over for the protection of Baltimore and who are 
now only prevented from crossing the Bay by the activity and vigilance 
of the tender and ship’s boats. 

One hundred and four bayonets with twenty pikes were landed at 
eleven o’clock at night under the immediate direction of Sir Peter Parker, 
Bart., Captain, the first division headed by myself and the second by Lieu- 
tenant Pearce. On arriving at the ground we discovered the enemy had 
shifted his position as we were then informed at the distance of a mile 
farther. Having taken the lookout picquet [picket] immediately on our 
landing we were in assurance our motions had not been discovered and 
with the deepest silence followed on for the camp. After a march of be- 
tween four or five miles in the country we found the enemy posted on a 
plain surrounded by woods with the camp in their rear; they were drawn 
up in line and perfectly ready to receive us; a single moment was not to 
be lost, by a smart fire and instant charge we commenced the attack, 
forced them from their position, putting them before us in full retreat to 
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the rear of their artillery, where they again made a stand showing a dis- 
position to outflank us on the right, a movement was instantly made by 
Lieutenant Pearce’s division to force them from that quarter and it was 
at this time while animating his men in the most heroic manner that Sir 
Peter Parker received his mortal wound which obliged him to quit the 
field and he expired in a few minutes. Lieutenant Pearce, with his division 
soon routed the enemy while that under my command gained and passed 
the Camp. One of the field pieces was momentarily in our possession but 
obliged to quit it from superior numbers. The marines under Lieutenant 
Beynon and Lieutenant Poe formed our centre and never was bravery 
more conspicuous. 

Finding it impossible to close on the enemy from the rapidity of their 
retreat, having pressed them upwards of a mile, I deemed it prudent to 
retire towards the beach which was effected in the best possible order, 
taking with us from the field twenty-five of our wounded, the whole we 
could find, the enemy not even attempting to regain the ground they had 
lost. From these prisoners (Cavalry) taken by us, we learnt their force 
amounted to five hundred militia, a troop of horse, and five pieces of artil- 
lery, and since, by flags of truce, I am led to believe their numbers much 
greater. Repelling a force of such magnitude with so small a body as we 
opposed to them, will I trust, speak for itself, and although our loss has 
been severe I hope the lustre acquired to our arms will compensate for it. 


Skirven, in a summary statement observes that “This engagement upon 
the soil of old Kent though participated in by few men on either side was hotly 
contested and no one can accuse either side of being cowardly. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the American forces expected to find at least two hundred 
men on the British vessels under Sir Peter Parker. On the other hand the British 
Captain had been purposely misinformed as to the number of the American 
force opposing them.” 

Caulk’s Field farm was in possession of Mr. Isaac Caulk at the time of the 
battle. He had inherited the property. It was part of a tract known as “Arcadia,” 
which was granted as 1600 acres to Michael Miller, one of the first vestrymen 
of old St. Paul’s Church, Kent County. This particular part of “Arcadia” had 
belonged to Isaac Caulk’s uncle, John Moore, and upon the death of Mr. Moore, 
in August, 1812, the property became Isaac Caulk’s. The War Department 
records at Washington call the engagement the “Battle of Moorefield” or “Caulk’s 
Field.” It is also thus spoken of in “Niles’ Register.” 

On the initiative of the late Rev. Chris. T. Denroche, in 1902, then rector 
of St. Paul’s Parish in Kent, a handsome granite battlemarker was placed be- 
side the main road that leads from Chestertown to Tolchester on “Caulk’s 
Field.” Assisting Mr. Denroche in raising the necessary funds to erect the 
marker were Capt. Columbus A. Leary, Charles C. Hopper of Kent, Col. Wil- 
liam M. Marine, James E. Carr, Jr., Mr. Thomas Hill, and W..G. Gill of Balti- 
more. 

‘That there can never be offence given to those who by chance should 
pass that way the monument bears the following inscription: 


Erected to commemorate the Patriotism and Fortitude of the Victor 
and Vanquished.'§ 
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Tuos—E Wuo Saw Action aT CAuLk’s FIELD 


The names of the companies and the men in each company that fought 
under Colonel Reed at Caulk’s Field on the night of August 31, 1814, were 
as follows: 


Captain Ezekiel F. Chambers’ Company: Thomas Eunick, Lieutenant, 
William Skirven, Ensign; and the following men: Aaron Alford, Thomas 
Bordley, Benjamin Benton, David Chambers, Benjamin Lee Chambers, 
Philip Crane, Isaiah Coleman, James Coleman, Lemuel Comegys, Robert 
Constable, Edward Coleby, Thomas Dugan, Alexander Dunk, Samuel Deal, 
William Elliott, David Falls, Samuel Floyd, James Gooding, Samuel Grif- 
fith, George Haltzman, James Hickenbottom, Zabedel Herbert, James Haley, 
John Jones, Richard Kennard, Thomas J. Kennard, John Kemp (drummer), 
William S. Lassell, William C. Lasell, John Magnor (Sergeant), James Mans- 
field, James D. Miller, William Notts, Samuel Rumney, Theophelus Rus- 
sell, James Robinson, Andrea Toulson, John Usselton, James Vickers, 
Jesse Vickers, George Watts, Joseph Wickes (4th), Thomas Wickes. 


Captain Hand’s Company of Volunteer Artillery: Captain Hand was too 
ill to serve; Henry Tilghman, Lieutenant, Richard S. Thomas, Ensign; and 
the following men: Robert Barnes, James F. Brown, Henry Copper, John 
B. Eccleston, James Edwards, Jeremiah Nichols, Arthur Parsley, James 
Ringgold, Jr., Joseph Redue, Henry Robertson, Samuel Elbert, Joseph 
Gibbs, William Hyland, William Hague, Thomas J. James, James Maslin, 
James Middleton, William Martin, Robert McGuire, Wilson Staveley, 
Richard Seymour, Nathaniel Tonson, Thomas Taylor, Thomas Vickers, 
James Wilcox, Lemuel Wilmer, John R. Wilmer. 


Captain Simon Wickes, Jr.s Rifle Corps: Joseph Brown, First Lieuten- 
ant, John Beck, Second Lieutenant; and the following men: John Airy, Pere- 
grine Beck, John Beck, Samuel Coleman, Eliphar Dowling, Richard Fricks, 
Robert Fellingham, Thomas Hartley, John Hyland, John Jones, Richard 
Kennard, William Lamb, John Pearce, Levin Rolinson, Bazilla Sparks, Hora- 
tio Stokes, James Smith, Richard Smith, Elisha Swift, James Tharp, Henry 
Urie, Samuel C. Wickes, James Yates. 


Captain Samuel Griffith’s Company: Joseph Thomas, Lieutenant, and 
the following men: Samuel Baker, Hiram Brown, John Crouch, James 
Crouch, Henry Dank, Barney DeCourse, Jonathan Harriss, David Jones, 
William Kendall, George G. Simmonds. 


Captain Thomas B. Hynson’s Company: Richard Grant, Lieutenant, 
and the following men: William Hague, Robert Love, James Shaw, John 
Warum, and Peregrine Whaland. 


Captain Page’s Company: Samuel Wickes, Lieutenant, Merritt Miller, 
Ensign; and the following men: George Ashley, Gabriel Alloway, Elisha 
Beck, Benjamin Benton, Thomas Benton, Stephen Bryan, Thomas Covington, 
Jesse Covington, Ezekiel Coleman, Jesse Clark, Nathan Cleaves, Thomas 
Crouch, Robert Collin, James Downey, Nicholas Dudley, John Dunn, James 
Eagle, William Frisby, John Glanville, Benjamin Hynson, John Humphrey, 
James Hudson, William Ivry, James Legg, W illiam Miller, William Simons, 
Thomas Spencer, Abraham Warum, William Wickes, Jr., John Yearley, Jr. 
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Captain Aquilla M. Ussleton’s Artillery Company: John Reed, Lieutenant; 
Morgan Brown, Lieutenant; and the following men: William Apsley, Jr., 
Dulaney Apsley, Philip Carroll, Edward Cannon, John Dugan, Ezekiel For- 
man, Joseph Gedley, James Hatcherson, Charles Leatherberry, Edward 
Nicholson, Benedict Pennington, Siras Rasin, Philip Rasin, Jr., Henry H. 
Stewart, James Ussleton, William T. Ussleton, Mathias Wickes, and William 
Weaver.?? 


3. To THe Civit War 


After 1815 Maryland progressed rapidly, absorbed chiefly in her own prob- 
lems but actively interested in the affairs of the Union and its welfare. The national 
“pike” was completed to the Ohio during an era when expansion and wild specula- 
tion in canals, railroads, and public lands created problems. The Bank of Maryland 
and two rural banks failed in 1834 and Maryland’s financial picture grew worse as 
the depression of 1837-42 swept the country and state. To save the State’s credit 
the property tax was now resorted to in earnest in 1841. Labor problems arose 
with the depression, but in Maryland, especially on the Eastern Shore, agriculture 
predominated and industrial problems had not become great. 

Maryland played her part well in the Mexican War. Men from the Eastern 
Shore counties volunteered without hesitation, helping to fill the ranks of two 
regiments of infantry that were set as Maryland’s quota by President Polk. “Com- 
panies almost fought for the privilege of serving in the war.”?° Maryland honored 
her fighting heroes after the war, and many of them later distinguished themselves 
in the Civil War, on one side or the other. Except for furnishing men and aiding 
in the support of the Mexican War, Maryland had had little stake in it beyond fur- 
thering the national interests. The approaching war between sections of the coun- 
try involved Maryland in every respect, as it did other states waging the civil 
conflict. 

The Eastern Shore was fully represented in the Constitutional Convention of 
1850-1851. Delegates by counties were: 


Cecil: Albert Constable, B. B. Chambers, William McCullough, John M. 
Miller and Louis McLane. 

Kent: James B. Ricaud, John Lee, Ezekiel F. Chambers, Joseph T. Mit- 
chell: 

Queen Anne’s: William A. Spencer, William Grason, Enoch George, H. 
E. Wright. 

Caroline: R. C. Carter, John Thawley, Thomas R. Stewart, Edward 
Hardcastle. 

Talbot: Edward Lloyd, S. P. Dickinson, C. Sherwood, M. O. Colston. 

Dorchester: Thomas H. Hicks, John H. Hodson, William T. Goldsbor- 
ough, J. R. Eccleston, Francis P. Phelps. 

Somerset: John Dennis, James U. Dennis, J. W. Crisfield, J. J. Dashiell, 
William Williams. 

Worcester: L. L. Dirickson, S. S. McMaster, E. Hearn, James M. Fooks, 
Curtis W. Jacobs. 


The new Constitution, among other changes, divided the State into three 
districts: St. Mary’s, Charles, Calvert, Prince George’s, and Baltimore City; the 
Eastern Shore, Baltimore, Harford, Frederick, Washington, Alleghany, and 
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Carroll counties. The governor henceforth was to be chosen from each district 
in rotation.7? 

We turn now to more specific problems relating to the Eastern Shore during 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. It seems most effective to 
present these developments topically. In some cases the reader must be taken 
back to earlier years for an introduction to the problem at hand. This is especially 
necessary in the study of the separatist movement that follows. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


The Separatist Movement and Related Problems 
1776-1851 


By James C. Mullikin* 





1. INTRODUCTORY 


During a period of some seventy-five years—from 1776 to 1851— the Eastern 
Shore counties of Maryland made no fewer than five attempts either to secede 
from the rest of Maryland, or to establish under the State Constitution their legal 
and moral right to secede. It is apparent today, of course, that the various 
separatist movements uniformly failed. They have been largely forgotten, even 
by the Eastern Shore residents themselves, and to a degree that anyone viewing 
the integrated State of Maryland in the Twentieth Century finds it difficult to 
realize that there ever could have been any determined sentiment in favor of a 
political separation of the two Shores. But a study of the State’s records and the 
newspapers of the day will show that the separatist movements were, in the main, 
serious on the part of the leaders of the movements at least, and that in one case 
the secession forces came so perilously close to victory that a change of only one 
vote in a Senate committee might have sheared away nearly one-third of Mary- 
land’s territory and might have projected into the arms of the neighboring State 
of Delaware all of the dissident and dissatisfied trans-Chesapeake counties. 

Just how widespread was the separatist movement is difficult to establish in all 
cases today. The likelihood is that in some instances the desire to separate from the 
Western Shore counties originated in the minds of a few of the Eastern Shore’s 
political leaders of the time, who carried the issue to the State’s legislative halls 
without consulting the mass of the people. But it is significant that the separatist 
issue continued to bob up at intervals with a regularity which suggests strongly 
that over a long period there must have been a not inconsiderable sentiment among 
the ’Shoremen for a divorce from the counties lying to the west of the Chesapeake. 


* James C. Mullikin comes from a family that settled in Talbot County nearly 
three hundred years ago. His grandfather, Colonel James C. Mullikin, served with 
distinction in both the Civil War and the Spanish-American War, practising law in 
between. His father, the late Clayland Mullikin, was formerly state’s Attorney for 
Talbot County. The author graduated from Johns Hopkins University and studied 
law at the University of Maryland, but chose newspaper work for his career. At the 
present time he is an editorial writer on the Baltimore News-Post, having served on both 
the Baltimore News and the Baltimore Post before their merger. In 1931 he established 
the Easton (Md.) Journal. Mr. Mullikin served as a major in World War II on the 
staff of General Eisenhower at Supreme Headquarters in Europe, and was decorated for 
his services. He has long been interested in Maryland history and has done considerable 
research, especially on the Eastern Shore. 
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It is merely stating the obvious to point out that the spirit of sectionalism on 
the Eastern Shore existed, and still exists to a lessening degree, as a consequence of 
the ’Shore’s separation from the remainder of the State by the broad, deep and 
sometimes tempestuous Chesapeake Bay. Raphael Semmes speaks of the Chesa- 
peake as “extending like a wedge for one hundred and twenty miles through the 
center of Maryland,” dividing the colony into two parts,t and McMahon, writing 
in 1831 at a time when the Eastern Shore was in effect a civil subdivision of the 
State by virtue of the operation of the so-called Eastern Shore law or compact, 
points out that “the subdivision of shores arises from the intersection of the State 
by the Chesapeake Bay.”? From the earliest days of the Maryland colony, in fact, 
the inhabitants of the Eastern Shore, recognizing the physical fact of the Bay as a 
barrier to easy communication with the Western Shore, tended to develop a sort 
of insular culture, to a degree independent of the remaining portions of Maryland. 
Likewise, the Eastern Shoremen became, in time, intensely jealous of their rights 
as a minority group in the State government. The attitude of the ’Shore residents 
can perhaps best be described as a conscious sectionalism accented by a wary oppo- 
sition to too much outside domination. 

That the people of an isolated, water-girt region such as the Eastern Shore, 
living a placid existence well removed from the main stream of national develop- 
ment, should evolve over the course of years a feeling of intense local patriotism 
which might on occasion eclipse their natural affection for their State as a whole, 
surely is not an unfamiliar phenomenon. A conspicuous example of local patriot- 
ism of a similar sort, but on a grand scale, is afforded by the southern States of 
America which, in 1861, felt that their interests were so alien to those of the 
northern States that they rebelled and seceded. In a somewhat similar manner 
the Eastern Shore counties have felt from time to time that their interests were 
alien to those of the Western Shore counties. 

For an understanding of the persistence of the separatist notion among Eastern 
Shoremen it is necessary to point out that for generations, during the Colonial 
period, the Eastern Shore enjoyed a species of quasi-local government. As early 
as 1680 Lord Baltimore had found it expedient to create a Land Office to dispense 
grants of property, issue titles and collect fines, rents and fees. In establishing 
the Land Office the Proprietary specified that there should be a register for each 
shore, John Llewellin being the first appointee for the Western Shore and Vachel 
Downes for the Eastern Shore.* Similarly, in time the Provincial treasury was 
established as a duel agency, with a treasurer for the Western Shore and a treas- 
urer for the Eastern Shore.t There was also a surveyor general for each shore 
and two assize judges for each shore. Explaining this governmental arrangement 
McMahon points out: “The settlements on the two shores were remote from each 
other. The facilities of intercourse, which we now enjoy, did not then exist; 
and the location of state offices, on both shores, was made for the accommodation 
of the settler... (the object of this) as to the offices to which it applied, was to 
subserve the convenience of the citizens.’ Thus it will be seen that in the earl 
days of Maryland the Eastern Shore people had been given a taste of self-govern- 
ment, or at least in part a government of their own officers, distinct from the set 
of officers assigned to the Western section of the State. | 

Perhaps this initial experience in local autonomy caused the development of 
separatist ideas among the Eastern Shore people. But... the Eastern Shoremen 
appear to have accepted as a matter of course the fact that the Provincial Assembly 
met always on the Western Shore. .. . On the eve of the Revolution leaders of 
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thought on both the Eastern and Western shores took a united stand in opposition 
to British measures restricting American trade. ... 

[At the time] the Declaration of Independence was adopted and signed at 
Philadelphia, independence for the Eastern Shore, too, was in the air. The 
Maryland convention, meeting ... on August 14, 1776, proceeded as usual to 
elect unanimously the venerable Eastern Shore patriot Matthew Tilghman as its 
presiding officer, then went ahead to draft a tentative Declaration of Rights for the 
new independent State of Maryland. This preliminary Declaration was read to 
the convention on October 31 and was forthwith adopted with few dissenting 
votes. Hardly had it been adopted, however, than the Eastern Shore’s first formal 
bid for its own particular brand of independence was advanced. 


2. EasTERN SHORE SEPARATISM Rears Its Heap 


The spokesman for the Eastern Shore, on this occasion, was Delegate Turbutt 
Wright of Queen Anne’s County. A routine session of the convention was held 
on Sunday, November 3—the Sunday session is indicative of the stress of the times 
—and soon after the meeting was called to order Delegate Wright arose and pro- 
posed that the following be inserted as an article in the Declaration of Rights: 
“That if the eastern or western shores shall hereafter judge it for their interest 
and happiness to separate from the other, their right to do so is hereby acknowl- 
edged.”® 

What effect this proposal had upon the convention is not recorded in the 
minutes. The record merely shows that Delegate Patrick Ewing of Cecil County 
offered an amendment to the proposed article, which would have made it read as 
follows: ‘That if a majority of qualified voters in elections in every county on 
the eastern or western shores,” etc. The question was then put on the entire 
article, as amended, and the convention voted it down by the score of 30 negative 
votes to 17 affirmative ballots. 

It is significant, first, that the separatist proposal was introduced and spon- 
sored by an Eastern Shore delegate, and, second, that 16 out of the 17 affirmative 
votes came from Eastern Shore delegates. The entire Queen Anne’s County dele- 
gation of four cast affirmative ballots, as did the delegations from Somerset and 
Worcester counties. The only affirmative vote from a Western Shore delegate 
came from John Archer of Harford County. Delegate Ewing, the Cecil countian 
who proposed the amendment to the Wright resolution, was one of the few 
Eastern Shore delegates who voted in the negative. All of the Western Shore 
delegates, except the lone Delegate Archer of Harford, voted in the negative. 

Thus the Eastern Shore’s initial attempt to proclaim its legal right to secede 
ended in failure. But Delegate Wright's separatist resolution was not without its 
effect. When the convention set about drawing up a Constitution for the inde- 
pendent State of Maryland, it is noticeable that the Eastern Shore’s semi-autono- 
mous position was rigidly respected. The Constitution, in its tentative form, speci- 
fied that there should be separate treasurers for the Eastern and Western shores 
(Article 13); that of the 15 State Senators, nine should be from the Western Shore 
and six from the Eastern Shore (Article 15); that there should be two registers of 
the land office, one for the Western Shore and the other for the Eastern Shore 
(Article 47); and that the judges of the Provincial Court, which thereafter was 
to be called the General Court, shall sit on each shore for determining the busi- 
ness of each shore respectively (Article 52). 

Still the Eastern Shoremen were not satisfied. Discussions of the tentative 
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Constitution were carried on daily, and on November 6, 1776, Delegate Solomon 
Wright of Queen Anne’s County proposed this resolution, to be added to Article 
53 of the State Constitution: “Provided that nothing in this form of government 
which relates to the eastern shore particularly shall at any time hereafter be 
altered, unless for the alteration and confirmation thereof at least two-thirds of the 
members of each branch of the general assembly shall concur.’”* 

The weary delegates appear to have assented unanimously, and Delegate 
Solomon Wright’s addenda became a part of Article 59 of the first Maryland 
Constitution, the numerical sequence of the Articles having been changed so 
that Article 59 was the logical place for the addition instead of Article 53.5 

It might be pertinent at this time to speculate as to why the Eastern Shoremen 
of 1776 were so intent upon establishing, under the Declaration of Rights, their 
legal authority to secede and why, failing in this, they succeeded in introducing a 
protective clause in the State’s first Constitution. Possibly the answer may lie 
in the fact that already, in that early day, the Peninsular residents were aware 
that they constituted a minority group within the State of Maryland, and were 
seeking to restrain, as best they could, any tendency on the part of the more 
populous Western Shore counties to impose upon them. In Revolutionary days 
the Eastern Shore was predominantly rural; indeed, it continues so up to the 
present day.... The Eastern Shore had no town of any consequence whatsoever 
except Chestertown [about 1200 residents], which in no sense could compare with 
the State capital, Annapolis, or the bustling, growing port of Baltimore. Further- 
more, several of the Eastern Shore counties already were at a virtual standstill in 
population growth. It must have been apparent to the ’Shore leaders that further 
increases were unlikely in such counties as Queen Anne’s and Kent, where all the 
available land was occupied and where the odds were sharply against the develop- 
ment of cities or even large towns... . 


3. Dover—Tue Lost “CapiraL” or THE EasTERN SHORE 


Up to this time the Eastern Shore appears to have had no established capital 
—and indeed no particular need of one. However, it had long been customary for 
the Governor to designate a resident of the middle Peninsular counties of Talbot, 
Queen Anne’s or Dorchester for the posts of Registrar of the Land Office and 
Treasurer of the Eastern Shore, and since Easton (or Talbot Court House, as it 
was called during Colonial days) was located at approximately the center of popu- 
lation and area of the Maryland side of the ’Shore, the offices of the treasurer 
and land office registrar tended to be established in the county courthouse of Tal- 
bot. With the creation of the General Court as successor to the Provincial Court, 
and with the provision in the State Constitution that the judges of the General 
Court should sit alternately on the Western Shore and the Eastern Shore, it 
became desirable that a place be designated for holding court sessions on the 
’Shore. Logically this place should have been Talbot Court House, but the 
General Assembly at its first session, for reasons which now are obscure, pro- 
ceeded to select a tiny settlement known as Dover,® on the Choptank River in 
Talbot County, as the meeting place of the General Court on the Eastern Shore. 
The plain intent of the General Assembly was to make Dover the provincial 
capital of the Eastern Shore, for so soon as the General Court began meeting 
there it was inevitable that the other Shore branches of the State Government—the 
treasurer and the land office registrar—would have their offices shifted to Dover. 

In the early 1700s this little river port had been called by the prosaic name of 
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Barker’s Landing, but by the middle of the century it had developed into a 
shipping point of some local importance, boasting of several tobacco warehouses 
and the store of at least one Liverpool factor, and possibly more. Just when its 
inhabitants began calling the town Dover is not definitetly known. The Reverend 
Thomas Bacon, rector of old Whitemarsh Church and later to be the compiler of 
a monumental volume of Maryland laws, lived at Dover, as did his brother, 
Anthony Bacon, who was a partner with another resident of Dover, James Dickin- 
son, in the operation of a tobacco trading firm.1° Dover’s original importance, such 
as it was, lay primarily in the fact that the saline content of the river there was so 
low as to be fatal to the teredo, or boring worm, the salt-water pest which was the 
bane of shipowners in the days before it became customary to sheathe ship’s hulls 
with copper. Captains of vessels trading between European ports and Oxford, 
near the mouth of the Choptank, found it convenient to unload their cargoes at 
Oxford, then to ascend the river to Dover to take aboard their shipments of 
tobacco and at the same time to rid their ship’s hulls of boring worms through the 
effects of the nearly fresh water. 

However, at no time did Dover attain any considerable population and its span 
of life as a town was to be brief. . . . It was well on its Way, even at that time, 
toward becoming a “ghost town.” But in its twilight Dover made one last bid for 
perpetuation as a town. ‘This came about in 1777 through passage by the 
General Assembly of a measure, entitled “An Act to open Courts of Justice, and 
for other purposes” in which it was provided: 


That the Judges of the General Court, or any one of them, shall hold 
their first Court for the transacting and determining the business of the 
Eastern Shore at Talbot Court House, in Talbot County, on the second 
Tuesday of September next, and on the second Tuesday of April and Sep- 
tember, until a town shall be laid out at Dover, and a Court and prison there 
erected; after which the said Court for the Eastern Shore shall be forever 
held at Dover on the second Tuesday of April and September .. . and that 
Justices of the several county courts, under the present form of government, 
or any three or more of them, shall hold their respective Courts, on the days 
hereinafter directed by acts of Assembly.1 


It is obvious that if this act had been carried out—that is, if a court house had 
been erected at Dover, as directed, and had the General Court for the Eastern 
Shore and the lesser courts held their meetings there—then surely Dover would 
have become the governmental headquarters of the ’Shore area. Not only would 
the State officers have moved their offices from Talbot Court House to the new 
courts building in Dover, but the county officers of Talbot probably would 
have done likewise, thus making Dover the county seat of Talbot. Accordingly 
Dover would have been the capital of the Eastern Shore and the county seat of 
Talbot, and by virtue of its importance as an administrative center it might have 
become a populous Eastern Shore town. 

But it so happened that the Assembly’s act never was carried into effect. Who 
engineered the measure designating Dover as the place for holding the General 
Court’s sessions has never been established. An anonymous writer in the Easton 
Star-Democrat suggests that some politically adept citizen of Dover, much con- 
cerned over the decline of the village, may have used a bit of pressure or per- 
suasiveness upon the Assemblymen to have the act passed. That may be true; but 
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whoever it was who inspired the measure, the fact remains that Dover never got its 
courthouse and prison. The town languished until finally it expired, and today 
hardly a trace of it remains. Not one of Dover’s warehouses or dwellings survived, 
and the settlement is truly one of Maryland’s ghost towns, its name existing today 
only in the designation of Dover bridge, which spans the Choptank a mile or so 
up-river, in the name of a street in Easton, and in a road leading from Easton to 
the bridge. Most persons today believe the street, the road and the bridge were 
named for Dover, Delaware. 

Possibly the persistence of the Revolution was responsible for the failure to 
carry out the provisions of the Assembly’s act. At all events the State offices 
remained at Talbot Court House, or Easton, and the General Court held its 
sessions there, thus making that town for all practical purposes the capital of the 
Eastern Shore. 


4. SEPARATE GOVERNMENT UNDER WARTIME STRESS 


Failure of the ’Shore’s first separation attempt in 1776 appears to have been 
speedily forgotten in the wartime stress resulting from the Revolution, which 
was marked on the Peninsula by Tory disorders in the lower counties of Somerset 
and Worcester, and by the sudden appearance of the British fleet, bearing General 
Howe’s army, in Chesapeake Bay in August of 1777... - The appearance of 
Howe’s vast fleet in Chesapeake Bay sent a shiver of terror up and down the 
Eastern Shore. As the seemingly endless procession of enemy war vessels and 
transports moved slowly up the bay, almost within hailing distance of many a 
waterfront farmhouse of Dorchester, Talbot, Queen Anne’s and Kent counties, 
it was evident that the emergency at last had come which the Council of Safety 
had so wisely anticipated—the isolation of the Eastern Shore from the rest of the 
State. Communication between the two shores was at a virtual standstill, with 
vessels forbidden to sail from Chestertown or Annapolis for fear they would fall 
into the hands of the enemy. William Paca happened at this time to be in Chester- 
town, and managed to send a letter to Governor Johnson in Annapolis suggesting 
that blank commissions be sent to the Eastern Shore as a means of speeding 
measures of defense. This was done, and instructions also were sent to the 
Treasurer of the Eastern Shore authorizing the advancement of necessary funds 
upon the order of Matthew Tilghman, Robert Goldsborough, or Paca. The 
militia was called out and Colonel Mordecai Gist was ordered to organize the 
troops, with authority to summon Richardson’s battalian and the Delaware military 
units if a battle appeared imminent. The expectation was that a battle would be 
fought, probably on Eastern Shore soil, and Gist’s task was to hold the enemy until 
Washington could come up with the main army.” 

The battle was never fought. Howe landed his troops, unopposed, at Head of 
Elk (now Elkton) and marched northward until he encountered Washington at 
the Brandywine. As the British advanced into Pennsylvania the fears of the 
Eastern Shore were calmed; but for a few weeks the Eastern Shore had been, 
temporarily, under a separate government of its own representatives. 

Again, in 1781, when it appeared likely that the British troops in the Carolinas 
under Lord Cornwallis would make a drive into Maryland in a move to join with 
the British army of occupation in New York, a special council of five residents 
of the Eastern Shore was formed, with power and authority of the Governor 
whenever the State was invaded or “imminently threatened.” The members of 
this special council were Matthew Tilghman, William Paca, Richard Tilghman 
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Earle, Josiah Polk and William Bruff. Once again it became evident that for 
practical considerations it was best to establish the Eastern Shore as a territory 
more or less independent of the rest of the State.1°> It did not become necessary, 
however, for this special council ever to function. Cornwallis, instead of leading 
his army northward into Maryland, elected to swing eastward to Yorktown... . 





Rehobeth, Near Eldorado, Dorchester County 


Termination of the conflict appears to have ended, likewise, the separatist 
movement on the Eastern Shore—for several decades, at any rate. The Shoremen 
had undertaken to assert their right to separate from the Western Shore in 1776, 
and had failed; they had succeeded, however, in obtaining a considerable measure 
of autonomy under the Constitution, with a set of State officers of their own. They 
had obtained passage of a Legislative act establishing a Shore capital at Dover, and 
on at least two occasions during the war they had been nominally independent of 
Annapolis for brief periods, with governing councils of their own residents. 
Now came that era of national discord when the various States of the Union, 
under the weak Articles of Confederation, appeared headed for disunion, or 
worse. Happy though the American people were over the outcome of their 
war for independence, they were nevertheless discontented over economic 
conditions; many were in debt, many others were in dire distress. Taxes were 
high. The spirit of the times was reflected in Shays’ rebellion in Massachusetts. 
Obviously this was no time for experiments in local government, and so on the 
Eastern Shore, even with the war over, no move was made to further develop the 
principle of Peninsular autonomy by establishing a provincial capital at Dover. 
Instead, the alternative as provided in the Legislative act—that of holding the 
General Court sessions in Talbot Court House (Easton)—was adopted. By 1787 
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the Constitutional Convention was in progress in Philadelphia and it had become 
evident that a new and stronger form of central government for the nation was to 
be established. With a solution of national problems thus in prospect, the people 
of the Eastern Shore appear to have felt themselves free to turn to their own 
problems, and so in 1788 the Maryland Legislature passed an act repealing the pre- 
vious measure specifying that the General Court was to hold its sessions in the still 
non-existent courthouse which was to have been built at Dover. Instead, the new 
act required that the judges of the General Court, “or any one of them, shall hold 
their Court for transacting and determining the business of the Eastern Shore at 
Talbot, in Talbot County, forever hereafter; and that the name of the said town 
shall hereafter be called Easton.” 

In this fashion Easton™ was designated as the capital of the Eastern Shore, a 
distinction which the town already had enjoyed unofficially for many years 
through the fact that the Peninsular offices were concentrated there. At that time 
Easton had a population of around 600.1° By virtue of its central location on the 
Shore and the further circumstance that it was an administrative center not only 
for Talbot County but for most of the Maryland portion of the Peninsula, the 
town was growing rapidly in population and commerce. It was soon to become 
the ’Shore’s most important town. But its court house, built in 1712, was small 
and by no means adequate for further sessions of that august body, the General 
Court. Accordingly, in 1789, the General Assembly passed a measure entitled “An 
Act for the building of a Court House in Talbot County, for the accomodation of 
the General Court for the Eastern Shore, and the county of Talbot.” This act 
provided that the building should cost 3,000 pounds of current money, of which 
the county undertook to furnish 500 pounds and the State 2,500 pounds. Dr. Har- 
rison points out that the new court house “was probably the largest building 
within the State, at the time of its erection, with the exception of the State House 
in Annapolis.” And Dr. Harrison adds: 


There is very good ground for stating that this very liberal appropriation 
from the general treasury (2,500 pounds), and the extensive scale upon which 
it was determined to build the court house, had not their origin solely in a 
desire to give accommodation to the various State and county courts, and 
the civil officers, but in an expectation that at some future time, and that not 
remote, the Legislature would sit alternately at Annapolis and Easton, just 
as the Legislature of Connecticut sits every year at Hartford or New Haven. 
. . Easton as being the seat of justice for the State courts of this shore and as 
being the place where the various State officers were located, was for a long 
time called the “Little Capital,” and doubtless its inhabitants indulged the 
fancy that a Legislative assembly would some time or other hold its sessions 
in its Court. House... . .** 


Although the Legislature never did meet in Easton, the town’s status as a 
governmental headquarters for the Eastern Shore was further confirmed in 1789 
through a provision in the Federal Judiciary Act that the District Court for Mary- 
land should sit twice a year at Baltimore and twice a year at Easton; and that the 
Federal Circuit Court should sit alternately at Annapolis and Easton. The first 
session of the District Court was held in Easton on November 9, 1790."° 

It should be emphasized at this point that there is nothing whatsoever in the 
records to suggest that the Federal Government, in providing that sessions of the 
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United States Courts should be held on the Eastern Shore, was actuated by any 
motive other than that of convenience. Likewise, the action of the Maryland 
Legislature in attempting to establish a Shore capital at Dover and its later action 
in legally shifting this capital to Easton, housing the Peninsular offices and the 
General Court in a building for construction of which the State paid five-sixths 
of the cost, probably was motivated solely by convenience. Both the Federal and 
State governments clearly were taking into consideration the relative isolation 
of the Eastern Shore and the difficulties of communication with the Western 
Shore, particularly in winter. However, the establishment of a limited form 
of separate government on the ’Shore must have had the effect of pacifying any 
who still entertained thoughts of separation from the rest of the State, for nothing 
more of secession was heard for many years. 


5. Tue Eastern SHore Acquires a “Caprro.” 


Meanwhile, the Eastern Shore’s “capitol” building—that is to say, the court 
house in Easton—was completed in 1794, and its various offices were occupied. 
It was an imposing building in those days, and still is, for it stands today as sound 
as when it was built, a monument to Cornelius West, the contractor who erected 
it. The name of the architect is not known for certain. Dr. Harrison suggests 
that Will Anderson, the man who designed the State House in Annapolis, may 
have drawn the plans for the Talbot county court house, but he admits that there 
is no documentary evidence to support this belief. 

From time to time there were minor changes in the governmental setup 
affecting the Eastern Shore. In 1785 the Legislature authorized the appointment 
of two State armourers, one to live at Fredericktown and one at Talbot Court 
House (Easton); at the Legislature’s session in November, 1795, three armourers 
were named, to live respectively at Fredericktown, Easton and Annapolis. A 
judge and an examiner for the Land Office of the Eastern Shore also were au- 
thorized by the General Assembly in its November, 1795, session, these officers 
to be appointed by the Governor and with the requirement that they live in 
Easton. In 1805 the General Court of Maryland was abolished by the Legislature 
and its successor, the Court of Appeals, was created, with the new court authorized 
to sit at Annapolis and Easton. Thus it would appear that the General Assembly 
was nothing short of meticulous in carrying out that proviso in the Constitution 
which Delegate Wright had sponsored in 1776, and which specified that nothing 
which related to the Eastern Shore particularly should be altered unless by the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the members of each of the branches of the Legis- 
lature. 

In 1809 the Legislature went even farther in its recognition of the Eastern 
Shore as a political entity by enacting, at a special session, a measure which became 
known as the “Eastern Shore Compact.” This law provided that one of the two 
United States Senators from Maryland must be an inhabitant of the Eastern Shore, 
and that the other must be an inhabitant of the Western Shore. Strangely enough, 
considering the fact that the Eastern Shore was much the smaller of the two 
areas, the measure was not designed to protect the Shore by specifying that it 
should be represented in the Senate always by one of its own people; on the con- 
trary, the compact was adopted to prevent the Eastern Shore from electing both of 
the United States Senators. Perhaps the compact, as drawn up and finally 
passed, was in direct contravention to the Constitution of the United States which, 
as McMahon points out, “requires only that the senator should be a resident of 
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the state from which he is chosen . . . the state governments have no power to su- 
perinduce any new qualifications for this office.” True or not, the Eastern Shore 
Compact remained in force until 1867, when the law was repealed for a brief 
time—the Eastern Shore concurring—to permit the election of Governor Thomas 
Swann as United States Senator. When it was ascertained in advance that the 
Senate would reject Swann because of his political principles, he refused to resign 
as Governor, whereupon the Eastern Shore Compact was hastily re-enacted, 
remaining in effect until its final repeal in 1896. 

McMahon, an eminent attorney as well as a student of Maryland’s history and 
politics, was sharply critical of the Eastern Shore Compact and of Eastern Shore 
autonomy in general. In 1831, ata time when separatist notions of the Shore were 
beginning to flower anew, McMahon published An Historical View of the 
Government of Maryland, in which he listed the Eastern and Western shores 
as distinct subdivisions of Maryland. He continues: 


This natural division of the State (occasioned by the existence of Chesa- 
peake Bay) has become a civil division from adventitious circumstances, which 
have principally passed away, but have left the division behind them, in many 
cases to answer no purpose, but foster the unreasonable jealousies, which, 
in some measure, gave it birth... 


Later on, discussing the laws and customs of the time which prescribed various 
separate State officials for the Eastern Shore, McMahon writes: 


These institutions thus impart to our state the character of a confederacy 
of the two shores; and the natural result of their organization as quasi-con- 
federates, is uncontrollable jealousy between them, in every question into 
which a supposed difference of interest may enter. The very fact that they are 
thus separated, begets a belief of the existence of distinct interest in many cases 
where they do not exist, as has been seen in many cases agitated in this State. 
Its tendency has been to induce us, each to regard the other, as strangers and 
aliens in our own land, and to cripple out state energies on every occasion 
which calls for their full exertion. Our citizens see, feel and deplore this, 
yet they continue to give fresh vigour to this feeling, by extending it to every 
state operation. It has become manifest to all, that this division of state offices 
exists in many cases, where it is not only unnecessary, but even prejudicial. 
This distinction may be worthy of preservation in the distribution of elemen- 
tary political power, as in the organization of the legislature, and in the con- 
stitution of the supreme executive power, yet it cannot be denied that as to 
many of the minor offices, it is a mere sacrifice of convenience and public 
economy on the shrine of shore jealousy. 

Those are harsh words, and they constitute an implied criticism of the 
Eastern Shore for its policy of sectional vigilance. But if the Shore felt any resent- 
ment, or if indeed it paid any attention at all to McMahon, the records fail to show 
it. McMahon, a native of distant Allegany County who practiced law in Baltimore 
for most of his life, could not be expected to view with much sympathy any of 
the ’Shore’s problems. 


6. DELAWARE OpEns Its ARMS 


And so, for more than half a century, the Eastern Shore appears to have been, 
on the surface at least, entirely satisfied with its lot. 
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But in 1833, when the Maryland General Assembly was in session at Annapolis, 
Governor George Howard received this communication from the Governor of 
Delaware:”° 


Executive Department 
Dover, Delaware. 
February 7th, 1833. 

Sir:—I have the honor of communicating to you, certain resolutions of 
the general assembly of this state, concerning the Union of the people of the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, and of this State, under one government, to be 
denominated The State of Delaware—and hereby request the same to be laid 
before the legislature of Maryland. 

I am, with all respect 
Your obedient servant, 
C..P. Bennett. 


To His Excellency 

The Governor of the State of Maryland. 

The Delaware Legislature’s resolution read: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of 
Delaware in General Assembly met: 

That in the opinion of this Legislature, it would greatly promote the 
interest, comfort and prosperity of the inhabitants of the Peninsula, formed 
by the waters of the Chesapeake and Delaware bays, if they were united under 
one government. 

Resolved, That it comports with the views and wishes of this State, that 
the people of the Eastern Shore of Maryland and of this State should be united 
under one government and that the region of the country inhabited by them 
respectively, should be known as the State of Delaware. 

Resolved, That the Governor of this State be and he is hereby authorized 
and empowered, in case the above measure should meet the approbation of 
the Legislature of the State of Maryland to appoint 3 commissioners on the 
part of this State to meet such as may be appointed on the part of the State 
of Maryland, to carry the measure into execution and settle the details 
thereof, subject to the final ratification of the Legislatures of the two States 
and that of the Congress of the United States. 

Resolved, That the Governor of this State be requested to transmit 
the foregoing resolutions to the Governor of the State of Maryland, to be 
laid by him before the Legislature of that State. 


This proposition had been adopted by the Delaware Senate on February 4, 
1833, and had been concurred in by the Delaware House of Representatives on 
the same day. It was not a mere shot in the dark on the part of the Delaware 
legislators, for they must have known of a latent unrest on the Maryland side of 
the Peninsula shared by the two States—an unrest and resentment occasioned by 
the Maryland General Assembly’s expenditure of large sums of money for internal 
improvements which were to benefit only the Western Shore and the city of Balti- 
more. ‘These expenditures had started as far back as 1811 when work was begun 
on the so-called Cumberland Road, also known as the National Pike, a highway 
which started at Cumberland, Maryland, and hurdled the Allegheny mountains, 
linking Cumberland with the rich river valleys of the Ohio country. Eastward 
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from Cumberland ran a great wagon highway through Hagerstown, Frederick City 
and Ellicott’s Mills to Baltimore. Thus, Baltimore became the tidewater terminus 
of the first of the principal highways from the growing West, and profited ac- 
cordingly. True, the Cumberland Road had been built largely with Federal 
funds, but Maryland had been required to provide certain additional sums. Next, 
Maryland had provided even greater sums for construction of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal from tidewater at Georgetown, D. C., to Cumberland, in the expecta- 
tion that the canal ultimately would be built over the mountains to the Ohio and 
with the further expectation that a canal link would be built across country from 
the Potomac at Georgetown to Baltimore, thus making Baltimore the terminus 
of the canal. This latter connection was never made, nor did the canal ever cross 
the mountains beyond Cumberland. Nevertheless, large sums of Maryland money 
were spent for that portion of the waterway which was built. Thirdly, the State 
of Maryland had appropriated larger sums than ever to aid in financing the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, which was intended almost solely to benefit Baltimore. 
None of the mounting appropriations was designed to help the Eastern Shore in 
the slightest degree, and resentment on the ’Shore increased as the money was 
poured out for the benefit of Baltimore and the Western Shore.?4  Sourly the 
Eastern Shore members of the Legislature voted steadily against the appropriations, 
and just as steadily they were outvoted. In the opinion of the Eastern Shoremen, 
tax funds which should have been used to promote the interests of the entire State 
were being used to aid the dominant city and the counties to the West. The 
Eastern Shore, a resentful Cinderella, watched gloomily as the parent Legislature 
pawned the family jewels, so to speak, to deck in splendor Cinderella’s sisters, 
Baltimore and the Western Shore. 

The Delaware Legislature, doubtless well aware of the feeling on the Eastern 
Shore, timed its merger proposal perfectly. So far as the Maryland Legislature 
was concerned, the Delaware proposal was met with complete silence. The Mary- 
land press, however, reacted violently and vociferously. In the Baltimore Ameri- 
can and Daily Advertiser, the leading newspaper of the State at that time, appeared 
on February 11, 1833, this acidulous and ironic editorial: 


_.. It has been the fashion, time out of mind, in every contested election, 
to say of Delaware—that she has a “great” heart in that little body. No matter 
on which side her vote may have been given, it has been welcomed with a loud 
huzza—an all hail—for her magnanimous and incorruptible spirit, swelling 
beyond its narrow confines. The disappointed have, to be sure, with equal 
regularity affected to despise her importance, and talked flippantly of storing 
her away in unmentionable places—or, rather, in a snug place in the pocket of 
unmentionables; but these petulant voices have not sufficed to disturb her 
equanimity or ruffle the complacency with which she has listened to the 
greetings of her friends on her “giant” soul. She has heretofore been content 
with the compliment, and plumed herself on her importance in the Union, 
contrasting her power in the senate with her diminutive territory and scanty 
population. The seventy thousand inhabitants have, on many occasions, neu- 
tralized the two millions of New York, and this substantial power has been a 
never failing source of good humor to her politicians. 

Times are, however, changed, and Delaware grows ambitious. Dela- 
warean sovereignty is as true an entity as South Carolina sovereignty—and the 
notion “swells her.” The “giant” heart expands, and her body feels keenly 
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the fetters which keep down the “magnanimous” spirit of a “sovereign” state— 
a “nation” which, as has been assumed by Governor Hayne of South Carolina, 
has the right to do all acts which “any prince, potentate or power” may of 
right do. So large a pretension ought to be sustained by at least some show of 
strength, even if it be not an army of twelve thousand volunteers.22 She 
has therefore cast longing eyes upon the territory of her neighbours;—she re- 
quires a frontier worthy of her sovereignty, and the Chesapeake Bay is her 
Rhine and the Eastern Shore of Maryland, which Belgium is to France—ex- 
cept that France is vastly more large and populous than Belgium, while Dela- 
ware is stretching her hand over a territory twice as large and containing one- 
third more population than herself. The modesty of the proposal, we suppose, 
is to be attributed to the magic of that word “sovereignty,” which make the 
three counties on the Delaware shore entitled to call upon the eight counties 
on the Chesapeake shore to come to them. But for that, we might suppose the 
more natural proposal would be for Delaware to abdicate her sovereignty and 
throw herself and her population into the arms of Maryland. We are very 
sure, that strong arguments might be advanced for such a course, and among 
the strongest, that it would obtain for us in Maryland, what we so much 
need, a new and republican constitution. 

Seriously speaking, the proposal is an extraordinary one, involving a 
number of curious questions of constitutionality and expediency. Of the 
motives with which it is made, there are diverse opinions, but of the manner 
in which it will be received, there can be no doubt. It is too sudden and 
unthought of by the people, to be entertained now, even if the advantages were 
many and more obvious than our neighbours of Delaware can without doubt 
make them appear. 


In Delaware, as might be expected, the proposal met with approval. The 
following editorial from the Delaware State Journal, of Wilmington, summarizes 
the viewpoint of the Delawareans: 


An overture has been made by our Legislature to the Legislature of 
Maryland, for an union between this State and the eight counties?® of Mary- 
land on the Eastern shore of the Chesapeake Bay—the united territory to be 
called the State of Delaware. We know not in what spirit this overture may 
be received by our sister state; but we understand that the first suggestions 
of such an union came from leading citizens of that State; and we ourselves 
have heard one of her most distinguished citizens on the Eastern Shore advo- 
cate it as a measure desirable in itself, and which would be acceptable to the 
people of that district. If natural boundaries had been originally considered, 
the whole Peninsula, including the counties in Maryland and the two counties 
of Accomac and Northampton; which by some queer accident belong to Vir- 
ginia, would have been included in one government. Nature intended it so— 
but man’s caprice has marred the design and spoilt one of the prettiest States 
which our Union could have boasted of, not even excepting the Sovereign 
State of South Carolina. 

Maryland, without the Eastern Shore, would be respectable for territory 
and population.—Their territory would be within its natural limits and com- 
pact, and their population homogenous. The people of the Peninsula assimi- 
late in character and habits, and would readily form one people, as nature 
intended their territory to constitute one state. In the event of such an 
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arrangement, Easton would probably become the capital of the regenerated 
State. 


The Easton Gazette in its issue of February 16, 1833, reprinted the above 
comment from the Wilmington paper, then added this editorial opinion as its own 
contribution to the discussion: 


The above overture is certainly entitled to our most respectful and 
deliberate consideration . . .—-It must be regarded exclusively as a matter 
touching the welfare of the People of the Eastern Shore collectively—all 
political speculations, all sentiments of false pride ought to be discarded— 
first or sudden impressions, for or against the measure, should be well weighed 
over and over again, before they are permitted to grow into opinions. 

The just rights of men, who upon the public faith have risked their 
dependence, ought, in the first instance, to be most sacredly regarded and 
preserved—and the effect the change might have upon the derelict portion 
of Maryland on the Western Shore of the Chesapeake Bay, whether beneficial, 
injurious, or neutral, is a matter that ought most properly to enter into every 
consideration of this question. 

The overture is evidently made in good feeling and generous sentiment, 
and should be received by the People of the Eastern Shore counties of Mary- 
land with correspondent attention and respectfulness . . . 

When the overture is received by the Legislature of Maryland, we hope 
they will pay it most polite and courteous regard and that they will promptly 
dispose of it most respectfully, and return such an answer as will well become 
the high character of Maryland, and be suited to the generous sentiment of a 
sister state which has given such evidence of her kind feelings. 


7. A ’SHoREMAN Takes His PEN IN Hanp 


Two weeks later, in its issue of March 2, 1833, the Easton Gazette published 
the following letter to the editor: 


Mr. Graham— 

I have read with surprise and I must confess with no small degree of 
pleasure, the resolutions passed by the Legislature of Delaware, containing an 
Overture to the State of Maryland for the Union of that State with the 
counties of the Eastern Shore of Maryland for the formation of a New State. 
I have long contemplated this union and amalgamation as a most desirable 
political change, calculated greatly to advance our own interests, whilst those 
of our Fellow Citizens on the Western Shore would not receive the slightest 
prejudice, if indeed we may be permitted to judge from their frequent asser- 
tions of our being on them a tax and burden; and surely if this be the case, they 
will be the last to object to that which is so evidently to their own advantage. 

If we take a cursory view of the interests of the Eastern and Western 
Shores of our State, we shall find them often totally dissimilar and not un- 
frequently conflicting. On the policy of Internal Improvements alone there 
is an almost impassable barrier between them. The call for large appropria- 
tions of money from our treasury for the construction of roads and canals as 
their right; they require indeed works of this nature to facilitate their inter- 
communication and render easy the transportation of their produce and mer- 
chandise; whilst nature has most bounteously provided for us navigable 
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streams and safe moorings for our craft at almost every man’s own door. The 
surface of our country is so level that roads, (yea, rail-roads, if we desire 
them) might be constructed at but trifling expense, comparably speaking. 
We do not indeed object to works of Internal Improvement—far from it— 
but on the contrary most highly approve of them, when any benefit results 
to us, or when the money drawn from us is again to be expended upon such 
works as would render any thing like a mutual advantage, or give life and 
activity to the energies and industry of our citizens. But we do most 
strenuously object to Internal Improvements when they bring to us nothing 
but onerous taxes and none of the advantageous results that should follow in 
their train... 


This letter, sumniarizing very ably the point of view of many Eastern Shore 
residents, is signed “H.H.”—very likely Henry Hollyday, of Ratcliffe Manor, near 
Easton, a lawyer, State Senator from Talbot County, a judge of the Levy Court 
and paymaster of the Maryland militia during the War of 1812. 

For approximately three weeks the Delaware Legislature’s proposal was ig- 
nored by the Maryland General Assembly. Presumably Governor Howard had 
submitted it to the legislators, but no action of any sort was taken. Finally, on 
March 4, 1833, Delegate Martin L. Wright of Dorchester County submitted the 
following resolutions to the House of Delegates: *4 


The Legislature of the State of Delaware having represented to this Gen- 
eral Assembly, that in the opinion of the Legislature of the State of Delaware, 
it would greatly promote the interest, comfort, and prosperity of the in- 
habitants of the Peninsula formed by the waters of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware bays, if they were united under one government: 

That it comports with the wishes and views of the people of the State of 
Delaware that the people of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and those of 
Delaware, should be united under one government, and that the region of 
country inhabited by them respectively, should be denominated the State of 
Delaware. And that the Governor of Delaware is authorised, in case these 
views of the state of Delaware should meet the approbation of the Legislature 
of the State of Maryland, to appoint three commissioners on the part of the 
State of Delaware, to meet such as may be appointed on the part of the State of 
Maryland, to carry the measures into execution, and settle the preliminaries 
and details therof, subject to the final ratification of the Legislatures of the two 
States, and that of the Congress of the United States:—therefore, 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That, holding the 
pursuit of happiness as the unalienable right of all men, and that political 
associations and governments are but means to gain that desirable end, we 
refer the overture made to this General Assembly, by the Legislature of the 
state of Delaware to the candid and serious consideration of our fellow citi- 
zens, in the respective counties of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, who are 
immediately and most particularly interested in the proposition. And we 
leave the subject to be first entertained by our fellow-citizens on the Eastern 
Shore, in a General Convention, to be held among themselves, or in such other 
way as to them may seem most fit. 

Resolved, by the General Assembly of Maryland, That in case it should 
be authentically notified to the Governor of Maryland by any proper author- 
ity from the counties on the Eastern Shore of this State, that it is the wish and 
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pleasure of the people in those several counties, that commissioners should 
be appointed on the part of the state of Maryland, to meet those to be ap- 
pointed by the state of Delaware, in order to adjust preliminaries and details, 
that all may the better understand the precise terms of the proposed change, 
before any final decision is made. That the Governor, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Council, is hereby authorised and empowered to appoint 
three commissioners from the Eastern Shore of Maryland for that purpose, 
as soon after the notification as may be—and the said commissioners are di- 
rected to make full report to the Governor, to be by him laid before the 
General Assembly of Maryland, at the earliest period after its reception. 

Resolved, That the Governor of this State be requested to forward a 
copy of these resolutions to the Governor of the State of Delaware, with a 
solicitation to present them to the Legislature of that state. 


No sooner had Delegate Wright offered this resolution than Delegate Isaac 
D. Jones of Somerset County moved that the entire preamble and resolutions, plus 
the resolutions of the State of Delaware, be submitted to a “select committee,” to 
be composed of one member from each of the Eastern Shore counties. A Western 
Shore delegate, William D. Merrick of Charles County, moved to amend Delegate 
Jones’ motion so that the select committee would be composed of one member 
from each of the counties of the entire State, but promptly Delegate Joseph Nichols 
of Dorchester, a county colleague of Delegate Wright, moved to lay the original 
motion plus the amendment on the table. This the House voted to do. . 

Nothing more was heard of Delegate Wright's resolution until March 20, 
when Wright himself moved that the matter be taken up anew.*° Delegate Jones, 
the Somerset countian who on the previous occasion had shown his hostility to 
the measure, moved that the preamble and resolutions be submitted to a “select 
committee of five,” but this was voted down. Then Delegate Jones moved to 
amend the first of Delegate Wright’s resolutions by striking out all but the first 
nine lines—a proposal which, if it had been adopted, would have emasculated the 
entire proposition by reducing it to innocuous generalities. The Jones motion was 
“determined in the negative.” Then the entire resolution of Delegate Wright was 
read, for the second time, and assented to. Delegate Wright, confident in his 
success, Called for a yea-and-nay poll of the House, the result being: Affirmative, 
40; negative, 24. 

Delegate Jones, the recalcitrant member from Somerset County, was the only 
Eastern Shore legislator to vote against the resolutions. 

Clearly the Eastern Shore delegates had the support of many delegates from 
the Western Shore in rolling up the impressive total of 40 affirmative votes. What 
might have been the motive of those Western Shoremen in so voting we can only 
conjecture; possibly, as “H.H.” in the Easton Gazette had suggested, they regarded 
it as an advantage to be rid of the Eastern Shore. 

At all events the Wright resolutions were sent to the Senate on the following 
day, March 21, 1833, and on the same day they were read to the Upper House for 
the first time. Immediately they were referred to a special committee, all Eastern 
Shoremen; the committee members were Senator Littleton P. Dennis of Somerset 
County, Senator Thomas Emory of Queen Anne’s County and Senator William 
Hughlett of Talbot County. 

Indicative of the interest which the resolutions had aroused is the speed with 
which the Senate committee reported on the matter. On the very next day, 
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March 22, 1833, Senator Dennis “reported that the committee had had said 
resolutions under consideration and were of the opinion they ought to be 
assented to,”*° but with several important amendments. One amendment would 
strike out from Delegate Wright’s first resolution the proposal for a general con- 
vention of Eastern Shore residents, and in lieu thereof it was specified that the 
next Legislature should be apprised of the views and wishes of the Eastern Shore 
folk on the matter of separation. Another amendment would strike out entirely 
Delegate Wright’s second resolution, which would have authorized the Governor 
to name a special committee of Eastern Shore commissioners to consider the pro- 
posed merger with Delaware. Apparently both amendments were advanced as a 
move. toward hurrying the separation of the two Shores. 

Following submission of the Senate Committee’s report, the resolutions were 
“read the second, and by special order the third time, and the question was put, 
‘Shall the resolution be assented to’?” The Journal of Proceedings of the Senate 
describes the succeeding action as follows: “The yeas and nays were asked for, and 
on taking them they appeared as follows: Affirmative, Messrs. Dennis, Hughlett, 
Emory and Osborn. Negative, Messrs. Forrest (Pres.’t), Morris, Sappington, 
Mayer and Pigman. So it was determined in the negative, and the resolutions 
returned to the house of delegates.” 


8. THe SEcoND SEPARATIST ATTEMPT FAILS 


Thus ended, for the time at least, the separation movement of 1833. By the 
exceedingly slim margin of one vote in the Senate the secession attempt was 
balked. ‘Truitt says: “Sentiment on the Eastern Shore was such, had the Senate 
not killed the measure, there is no doubt as to what would have been the result of 
the referendum.”?’ It should be remembered that the House already had passed 
the Wright resolution by the thumping score of 4o to 24; and it should be noted, 
too, that the three members of the Senate committee—Messrs. Dennis, Emory and 
Hughlett, supported by a fourth member, Senator Osborn—had voted affirmatively 
in the Senate poll. Had only one of the five Senators who voted “No” switched his 
vote, the Eastern Shore might well have been lost to Maryland forever. 

Defeat of the secession resolutions appears to have abated but little the restless- 
ness of the Eastern Shore people, nor does the exceedingly close vote seem to have 
impressed the Western Shore politicians with the consciousness that it might be 
desirable to pacify the people who lived across the Bay. Hardly had the Wright 
resolutions been voted down by the Senate than a move developed in the House of 
Delegates to give to Baltimore a greater representation in the Legislature in recog- 
nition of that city’s increasing population and influence. No move could have 
been more calculated to infuriate the Eastern Shore. Jealousy between the counties 
and the city was intense at that time, and the situation was complicated by the 
obvious fact that both sides, from their own point of view, were in the right. 
Baltimore, growing with almost spectacular speed, surely was entitled to greater 
representation, yet the counties—particularly the Eastern Shore counties—felt that 
it would be definitely prejudicial to their own interests to permit the city to gain 
a dominant role in the affairs of the State. For more than a quarter of a century 
there had been increasingly acrimonious discussion between the city and the 
smaller counties over the issue of representation, with the counties effectually 
blocking the city’s ambitions. As early as 1807 the city had begun its campaign 
to change the system of electing State Senators, and at nearly every session of the 
Legislature thereafter various bills, resolutions and petitions were presented to 
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remedy what Baltimore regarded as an unfair and unjust situation. The smaller 
counties consistently “refused to grant the reasonable and just rights” of the city 
and the larger counties, as Scharf expresses it, “arraying themselves behind the 
strict letter of the Constitution” in so doing. For example, in 1816 the city and 
the larger counties renewed their agitation for “a just distribution of the govern- 
ing power” in the Legislature,”* but nothing came of the move; in 1818 a bill had 
been introduced to alter the State Constitution to give Baltimore two additional 
members of the House, but this move too had been voted down; again in 1819 the 
House of Delegates passed a bill designed to change the Constitution so as to permit 
election of the Governor and Council by the people. This measure, supported by 
the Democrats, was opposed bitterly by the Federalists, who saw in it a plot to 
“throw the whole government of the State into the hands of Baltimore, which, 
with her population of 62,000, could nominate and elect from among her own 
citizens, at any time she pleased, any person as governor.” This bill was defeated 
in the Senate. 

But Baltimore, despite these repeated failures, still felt entitled to more repre- 
sentation and so, at the 1833 session of the Assembly, the House of Delegates— 
doubtless at the instigation of city delegates—advanced a proposal for a reform 
convention “to distribute the powers of government more equally among the in- 
habitants of the State.” How this move was received on the Eastern Shore can 
perhaps best be shown by a spirited editorial in the Easton Gazette in its issue of 
April 13, 1833. Wrote the Gazette’s fiery editor: 


Reformers Address, or An Appeal to the People of Maryland, to produce 
a revolution in the state, by which the counties on the Eastern Shore and 
the small counties on the Western Shore are to become the victims and prey 
of the large Cities and Counties on the Western Shore, when the people of the 
former will be made “hewers of wood and drawers of water” to serve the 
wealth and power and haughtiness of their lusty, over-grown neighbors, who, 
insatiate of power as they are of wealth, seek now to devour all around them. 

This Address can easily be shown to be a tissue of sophistry and false po- 
sition—a pretended complaint of a pretended evil—an attempt to deceive the 
unwary—a mere probing about to see who they can touch to turn to them. If 
there is a man so dead to shame on the Eastern Shore as to join these destroyers 
of our peace and safety, let him be known, that the people may avoid him 
as an infectious leper. 

We pass the matter by for the present, expressing a hope that if these 
Revolutionists, under the guise of Reformers, pretend to get up a convention 
in the course of the year to seem to sanction and further their plans of de- 
struction, the people of the Eastern Shore will refuse to a man to join in ap- 
pointing Delegates to any such Convention, and that every county on the 
Eastern Shore will refuse to send a Delegate. 

On the contrary—if these haughty and pampered Western Shore men 
undertake to pursue this project, let the people of the Counties on the Eastern 
Shore voluntarily send delegates from each county to a Convention of their 
own, to meet at some convenient central point on the Eastern Shore, to take 
into consideration and examine the proposition of the State of Delaware to 
form a new State by a junction with her. 


There was no immediate action on the part of the “Revolutionists,” as the 
Gazette’s editor termed the reform forces, to hold a State convention, and so no 
anti-reform convention was held on the Eastern Shore. 
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g. THE ’SHOREMEN Make a Tuirp Try 


But on the ’Shore the separatist flame still burned brightly, and when the 
1833-1834 session of the General Assembly met (the Assembly convened every 
year in those days) a new champion arose to carry on the fight for Eastern Shore 
secession—Delegate Thomas Burchenal of Caroline County. On January 9, 1834, 
Delegate Burchenal introduced in the House a set of resolutions which in effect 








Greenfield Castle, Near Cecilton, Cecil County 


constituted the Eastern Shore’s third bid for separation. What motives inspired 
Burchenal to offer them are not now apparent. The resolutions, which were read 
the first time and ordered to lie on the table, were: 


Resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That it shall be, and 
hereby is made the duty of the Judges of election in each of the election 
districts of the several counties on the Eastern Shore of this state to ask ever 
voter who may vote in the several districts in said counties, whether he is 
in favor of a union of said counties with the State of Delaware; and it is 
hereby made the duty of the clerks to said elections respectively, to enter on 
the poll books in a column which it is hereby made the duty of the Sheriffs 
of the different counties on the shore aforesaid, to prepare for that purpose, 
the result of which shall be returned by the return judges of elections in 
each of said counties to the Chancellor of this state, together with the returns 
of the county elections in October next, all of which to be reported to the 
next General Assemb] 

Further Resolved, That the Executive are hereby requested to cause a 
copy of these resolutions, to be published in at least one of the newspapers in 
each county on the Eastern Shore of this state, in which there is a newspaper 
published, for four successive weeks, and at least one month previous to the 
next October election, of 1834.°° 
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Obviously these resolutions, if adopted, would have provided for a referen- 
dum on the Eastern Shore respecting the proposed merger with Delaware. For 
nearly six weeks the House did nothing about the Burchenal resolutions, so on 
February 21, 1834, Mr. Burchenal himself moved that his resolutions be made the 
order of the day for Monday, February 24.31 To this motion the House assented, 


and so on February 24 the House journal reads as follows: *” 


The house then proceeded to take up for consideration the resolutions 
submitted by Mr. Burchenal, relative to a union of the counties on the Eastern 
Shore, with the state of Delaware, being the second order of the day. 

When on motion by Mr. Burchenal, the said resolutions were laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 


On March 3, 1834, on motion by Mr. Burchenal, the House again took up the 
resolutions, which were read the second time. Then Delegate William J. Blaki- 
stone of St. Mary’s County moved for an indefinite postponement of the resolu- 
tions.22 Such action by Mr. Blakistone, a delegate from one of the smaller 
counties, must have occasioned some surprise on the part of Delegate Burchenal 
and his associates, but Mr. Burchenal’s associate from Caroline County, Delegate 
Jacob Charles, was equal to the occasion. He called for the putting of the main 
question, which was resolved in the affirmative. But before there could be a 
general House vote on the resolutions it was necessary to vote on Delegate Blaki- 
stone’s motion for an indefinite postponement. To the dismay of the Eastern 
Shoremen, the Blakistone motion was “resolved in the affirmative.” 

Delegate Burchenal made one last despairing motion; he demanded a yea-and- 
nay vote. This ballot resulted in 60 affirmative votes for indefinite postponement 
to only five negative votes. The House journal succinctly remarks: “So the 
resolutions were indefinitely postponed.” 

In this rather ignominious manner ended the Eastern Shore’s third bid for 
separation from the rest of the State. Quite clearly most of the Eastern Shore 
delegates as well as those from the Western Shore had voted for indefinite post- 
ponement; the 60-to-5 ballot could mean nothing else but that. At first glance it 
might be supposed that the ’Shoremen had abruptly abandoned any separatist 
ideas, but the real fact was that the Western Shore, at long last, was undertaking 
to mollify the Eastern Shore. Proposals were already in the wind for a species of 
internal improvement for the ’Shore—specifically, a railroad to extend the full 
length of the Maryland side of the Peninsula, connecting at its northern end, at or 
near Elkton, with the railway linking Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

The Eastern Shore Railroad was to place the farms, the orchards, the gardens, 
the oyster beds and the fisheries, of the "Shore within easy reach of the markets 
of Baltimore, Wilmington and Philadelphia, it was to bring prosperity and recog- 
nition to the Eastern Shore, just as the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was to bring 
prosperity and recognition to Baltimore. Delegate Burchenal’s resolution may 
have been instrumental in crystallizing among members of the General Assembly 
the conviction that something had to be done for the Shore counties if they were 
to remain within the fold of Maryland, and, likewise, the Burchenal resolutions 
probably were sidetracked so effectively because the "Shore delegates finally had 
been promised that they would have a railroad. And so, with little delay, an act 
of the Legislature introduced in 1835, and known as “the eight million dollar bill,” 
was passed by both houses of the Assembly, one of the provisions of the act being 
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that a million dollars, no less, was appropriated by the State for subscription to 
the capital stock of the Eastern Shore Railroad Company.** The “eight million 
dollar bill” also authorized subscriptions by the State to various other internal 
improvements in other sections of Maryland, viz: Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company, $3,000,000; Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, $3,000,000; Maryland Canal 
Company (to execute the project for a cross-country canal from the Potomac to 
Baltimore), $500,000; the Annapolis Canal Company (to build a cross-country 
waterway from the Potomac to Annapolis), $500,000. Thus, the other sections 
of the State were to get $7,000,000 in improvements, the Eastern Shore $1,000,000. 
If there was too great a disparity there, the Eastern Shore folk ignored it. The 
“eight million dollar bill” was passed by the House of Delegates by a vote of 48 to 
29. The Senate passed the bill by a vote of eleven to two. The ’Shore, it will be 
seen, was all for internal improvements, so long as the Eastern Shore obtained some 
of the improvements. And why not? If tax money was to be used for enriching 
the State and expanding it commercially, it appeared no more than fair that all 
sections of the State should benefit. 

“Unusual manifestations of gratification at the success of the measure were 
exhibited by the citizens of Baltimore,” says Scharf, and he might have added that 
jubilation throughout the Eastern Shore was likewise intense. Truitt says that in 
several towns on the tentative route of the Eastern Shore Railroad, “bells rang 
wildly, festive spreads were laid, fireworks were set off, flags generously dis- 
played.” ‘The Governor and Council named a group of commissioners, one from 
each county on the ’Shore, to survey and estimate the cost of the railway, and 
General Thomas Emory of Queen Anne’s County was chosen as president of the 
commissioners, and hence in effect president of the Eastern Shore Railroad.®> 
The survey and estimates of the line were completed in November, 1836, and 
simultaneously books were opened at various points for individual subscriptions 
of stock to supplement the State’s million-dollar subscription. In its excitement 
over the railroad, the Eastern Shore failed to become unduly concerned over the 
fact that the long-debated Reform Convention, designed to grant more political 
power to Baltimore and the larger counties, was finally held, the ultimate result 
being that Baltimore was given increased representation in the General Assembly, 
the election of the Governor was placed in the hands of the people, and the setup 
of the House of Delegates was materially altered, five of the Eastern Shore counties 
having their number of delegates reduced from four to three.*® 

By subscribing to the stock of the Eastern Shore Railroad Company, the State 
of Maryland had pledged to pay a million dollars, so to speak, to keep the Shore 
pacified. It was a profitable transaction for Maryland, for the million dollars never 
were paid out as originally intended. Nor was the Eastern Shore Railroad ever 
built. The financial panic of 1837, brought about largely by Maryland’s prodi- 
gality in granting large sums for railways, roads and canals, came within an ace 
of bankrupting the State and made it urgently necessary either to abandon entirely 
or to neglect most of the projects for internal improvement. In the face of the 
mounting financial distress the promotors of the Eastern Shore Railroad had dog- 
gedly continued the work of clearing and grading the line, and even began build- 
ing bridge abutments, but by 1839 this preliminary construction had been halted. 
A railway up and down the Peninsula eventually was built—but in Delaware, not 
in Maryland, and with Philadelphia capital, not with Maryland money. The 
General Assembly’s million dollars was in time parceled out to the various Eastern 
Shore counties for construction of feeder lines to the Delaware Railroad, an expe- 
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dient which resulted in making the Peninsular counties of Maryland economically 
dependent, to a large degree, upon Philadelphia and Wilmington rather than upon 
the Maryland metropolis, Baltimore.** 

Maryland’s financial affairs, meanwhile, were approaching a crisis. Interest 
payments were due on such of the internal improvement bonds as had been issued, 
but the State had no means of raising the $600,000 which soon must be paid. The 
General Assembly of 1840-1841 toyed with the idea of imposing direct taxes of 
20 to 25 cents on the $100 of assessed value of real and personal property—a rate 
which appalled not only the people of the State but the legislators as well, for 
Maryland had never before attempted to raise more than one-tenth of $600,000 
through direct taxation.°® Reluctantly the Legislature passed the tax bill, but 
through evasions, reduced assessments and non-enforcement the tax funds came in 
slowly. In January, 1842, Maryland suspended payment of interest on its debts. 


10. FourtH ATTEMPT AT SEPARATION 


The Eastern Shore’s fourth separatist attempt, which came less than two 
months after the Maryland interest repudiation, appears to have been inspired 
largely by the financial muddle in which the State found itself. This time the 
prime agitator for separation was Delegate Levi Cathell of Worcester County. 
On March 2, 1842, at the Legislature’s session, Delegate Cathell asked for, and 
received, permission “to bring in a bill to authorize the Eastern Shore to attach 
themselves to the State of Delaware, when the government of the State of Dela- 
ware shall signify their assent thereto, and the Congress of the United States shall 
agree to the amalgamation.” 

Delegate James M. Schley of Frederick County promptly moved to refer the 
Cathell action to ‘“‘a select committee, composed of one member from each county 
and the cities of Baltimore and Annapolis.” But Mr. Cathell was ready with a mo- 
tion to refer the matter to a “select committee” to be composed of one member 
from each county on the Eastern Shore. The House voted in favor of Mr. Ca- 
thell’s motion, and the speaker then appointed this committee to take the matter 
under consideration: Mr. Cathell, of Worcester County; Delegate Raisin M. Gale, 
of Kent County; Delegate William B. Willis of Talbot County; Delegate Joshua 
R. Handy of Somerset County; Delegate Joseph R. Eccleston of Dorchester 
County; Delegate Armor T. Forwood of Cecil County; Delegate Richard B. 
Carmichael of Queen Anne’s County; and Delegate John Nichols of Caroline 
County—Eastern Shoremen all.*? 

Three days later, on March 5, 1842, Delegate Cathell “reported a bill entitled, 
Authorizing the citizens of the Fastern Shore of this State, to attach themselves to 
the State of Delaware upon certain conditions.”#° The bill was given its first 
reading, and by special order its second reading. Then Delegate Samuel M. 
Sutton of Kent County moved to lay the bill on the table, but this the House 
declined to do. Delegate Schley, the Frederick countian, next proposed the 
following section be inserted in the Cathell bill immediately after the first section: 
“And be it enacted, That this law shall take effect after the Eastern Shore has 
given sufficient security for her part of the State tax until the State debt is 
liquidated, and that the security shall be approved of by the Governor and Treas- 
urer of the Western Shore.” 

Delegate Forwood of Cecil County was instantly on his feet with an amend- 
ment which he proposed as a substitute for Delegate Schley’s amendment, the 
Forwood amendment reading as follows: “And be it enacted, That all the interest 
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the State of Maryland now has in the Deleware and Chesapeake Canal shall be 
vested in the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and all the right, title, claim and interest 
of the Western Shore in and to the said canal shall forever cease, and the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, so soon as this act shall become a law according to the provi- 
sions of the first section of this act, shall have the sole right to the interest the 
State of Maryland now has in said Canal.” 

Clearly the canny Mr. Forwood was matching the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal, which had been completed in 1829, against the Eastern Shore’s proportion 
of the State debt. It was a clever move, but it failed. The House refused to accept 
the Forwood bill, by a vote of 42 negative ballots to 26 affirmative ones; most of the 
affirmative votes, incidentally, were cast by Eastern Shore delegates. Delegate 
William H. ‘Tuck of Prince George’s County then moved to strike out the enacting 
clause of Delegate Cathell’s original bill, and after a further bit of maneuvering 
the main question was put: Shall the enacting clause be stricken out? 

The vote was conclusive. On motion of Delegate Cathell, the House was 
polled, with the fesult that 45 delegates voted to strike out the enacting clause, 
against 18 delegates, all from the Eastern Shore, opposing the move. “So,” says 
the House journal, “the enacting clause was stricken out,” and so ended the fourth 
Eastern Shore separatist attempt. 

Even though the move failed—as all the previous attempts had failed—it was 
abundantly evident that there still existed on the Eastern Shore a considerable 
sentiment for secession from Maryland and merger with Delaware. The ’Shore 
had 27 delegates in the House at the 1842 session; eighteen of these had voted for 
the Cathell bill. Ihe Western Shore delegates, as usual, were solidly against 
any proposal to split the State. 

For nearly nine years the separatist issue lay dormant. During that period 
the State’s credit was re-established through the herculean efforts of Governor 
Thomas G. Pratt, the philanthropist George Peabody, and others, and agitation 
was begun for a reform convention to draft a new Constitution for Maryland. At 
the outset those advocating a new Constitution appear to have aimed almost solely 
at a document which would have eliminated useless offices and effected retrench- 
ments in State expenditures, in order that the interest on State bonds might be 
paid.*t For example, a group of leading citizens of Somerset County met and 
signed a notice calling for a “united convention of tax-payers, farmers, mechanics 
and working men” at the court house in Princess Anne on the second Tuesday of 
June, 1845, inviting anyone to attend who was “disposed to unite in endeavoring to 
devise means to avoid ruinous taxation, and provide for the reduction of the 
public debt, in fine, to arrest the downward course of the great interests of the 
people, and to save the State from desolation and disgrace.4? This convention 
was held, and it passed resolutions calling for a State-wide “Reform Convention” 
to be held in Baltimore, which was duly held and which recommended to the 
people of the State that they refuse to vote for any candidate who would not 
favor a Constitutional Convention and who would not further support the moves 
for State economy. 

Gradually the State dragged itself out of the financial morass and payment of 
interest on the State debt was resumed in 1848. Agitation for a new Constitution 
continued, however—but now, inevitably, everyone with a pet scheme to exploit 
joined the movement; they hopped on the bandwagon, so to speak, hoping that 
their own particular tune would ultimately be played. And so it was. At first 
there was no particular demand for any further adjustment of the Legislative line- 
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up to give Baltimore and the larger counties greater representation, but by the 
time the Constitutional Convention met in Annapolis on November 4, 1850, the 
forces seeking more Senators and more Delegates for Baltimore had laid their 

lans. The convention completed its organization on November 13, 1850; less 
than a month later, as if in anticipation of a move to reduce still further the number 
of legislators from the smaller counties, Mr. Thomas Holliday Hicks, one of the 
representatives from Dorchester County, submitted the following motion before 
the convention: ** 


Ordered, That committee, No. 14, be requested to inquire into the pro- 
priety, and report to this convention, the expediency of providing by the Bill 
of Rights and Constitution, now in preparation, to be submitted to the people 
of the State for their ratification, a provision in said Bill of Rights and Con- 
stitution, whereby the Eastern Shore and the people thereof—if they shall 
hereafter judge it for their interest and happiness to separate it and them- 
selves from the Western Shore, that the right to do so’ shall thereby be 
acknowledged; provided, such determination shall be manifested and deter- 
mined by a majority of the qualified voters of the Eastern Shore, and pro- 
vided the said Eastern Shore shall unite with the State of Delaware, so as 
to prevent an additional State to the Union by such separation of the Eastern 
Shore from the Western Shore of Maryland. 


11. Atrempt No. 5—Anp Its FAILure 


There is a striking similarity between the wording of Mr. Hicks’ resolution 
and the motion of Mr. Turbutt Wright in the Convention of the Province of 
Maryland in November, 1776, almost three-quarters of a century before, in which 
Mr. Wright sought to accomplish exactly the same end as did Mr. Hicks—that is, 
to establish the right of the Eastern Shore to secede if the voters of the Shore felt 
that their interests so dictated. 

Mr. Hicks, who later was to gain a measure of national fame as Governor 
of Maryland for the first year of the Civil War, was recognized as a mature and 
intelligent man, shrewd in political judgment and by no means disposed to submit 
before the convention any notion of trifling import.** It is entirely fair to assume 
that in offering his separatist resolution he was expressing the convictions of 
many of his constituents in his own county of Dorchester, and probably of the 
Eastern Shore as a whole. Former United States Senator George L. Radcliffe, 
author of a treatise on Governor Hicks and the Civil War, says of the separatist 
resolution: 


... Hicks in defense of his own motion stated that he did not desire 
a division of the State, but simply wanted the abstract right of separation 
formally stated. 

The motive which prompted Hicks to offer this resolution was the 
feeling which prevailed quite generally on the Eastern Shore, that it had been 
unjustly treated in being obliged to pay a proportional share of the large 
state debt which had been incurred by the State in fostering works of internal 
improvements. From these the Eastern Shore claimed to have received no 
benefits. Hicks vehemently demanded: 

“Are the people of the Eastern Shore to be retained as mere serfs, hewers 
of wood, and drawers of water for the city of Baltimore.” In fact, there 
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was noticeable at this time that feeling of fear, which has so often found ex- 
pression in Maryland history; that Baltimore was planning to prey upon the 
rest of the State; and that if ever that city should acquire a controlling power 
in legislation, it would rule with an iron hand. The western part of the State 
was also thought to have been unduly fostered by money drawn from the 
State treasury <V./.5° 


And so, once again, the twin issues of legislative representation-internal im- 
provements, served as the motive for a proposal to split Maryland. However, 
nothing seems to have been done about Mr. Hicks’ convention resolution. On 
January 28, 1851, the chairman of the Convention’s Committee on the Declaration 
of Rights, Mr. Thomas B. Dorsey of Anne Arundel County, made his formal 
report to the convention. Article I of his report recited: “That all government of 
right originates from the people, is founded in compact only, and instituted solely 
for the good of the whole.” After all 41 articles of the proposed declaration had 
been read, Mr. Benjamin C. Presstman of Baltimore City moved to amend Article 
I by adding at its end the following: 


And they have at all times the unalienable right to alter, reform or abolish 
their form of government, in such manner as they may think expedient. 


Mr. Hicks, the separatist, doubtless chafing over the failure of the convention 
to take any notice of the proposal he had advanced nearly two months before, saw 
in this amendment a golden opportunity, and he made the most of it. He promptly 
moved to amend Mr. Presstman’s amendment by adding at its end the following: 


And that any portion of the people of this State shall have the right to 
secede and unite themselves and the territory occupied by them to such 
adjoining State as they shall elect. 


There was debate on the various amendments until adjournment for the day. 
On the following day the debate continued, and finally, on a motion by Mr. 
Presstman, there was a vote on the Hicks amendment. It was defeated almost two- 
to-one—specifically, by 51 negative votes to 27 favorable votes. Fifteen of the 
favorable votes were cast by Eastern Shore representatives in the convention. 
That was to be expected; but it is remarkable, and perhaps significant, that so many 
as twelve Western Shore representatives voted for the Hicks amendment. Four 
of these Western Shore votes came from Baltimore County representatives, two 
came from Prince George’s County, two from Frederick County, two from 
Carroll County, one from Washington County and one from Allegany County. 

Meanwhile, the newspapers of the State, and particularly those on the Eastern 
Shore, were busy discussing the Hicks proposal. The Easton Star, perhaps the 
leading newspaper on the ’Shore at that time, lashed out vigorously against the 
Hicks proposal and against Hicks himself and his colleague, Dr. J. P. Phelps of 
Dorchester County, who had ably seconded Hicks’ move. In his issue of March 
4, 1851, the editor of the Star wrote as follows: 


. .. the whole affair is generally looked upon in these parts in the light 
of the most arrant demagogueism. It would have been well for the character 
of the movers of so grave and important a matter, if they had accompanied the 
proposition with some good and substantial reasons for presenting it to the 
consideration of the Convention, instead offering in its support nothing but a 
meagre rehash of a few of the contemptible sophisms which are usually urged 
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by the anti-Reformers of this Shore, against a fair increase of representation 
in the Legislature from Baltimore city. We cannot conceive how a proposi- 
tion so absurd and ridiculous could have been presented to the convention 
with so much apparent gravity and seriousness; and we are equally surprised 
that these gentlemen should represent this shore as entertaining views similar 
to their own; for we positively deny that there is any disposition on the 
Eastern Shore to secede from the Western Shore... And our friends on the 
other side of the Chesapeake must not suppose that Messrs. Hicks and Phelps 
are correct exponents of Eastern Shore feelings upon this subject. They have 
totally misrepresented the views of the people of this Shore, and if they have 
spoken the views of others beside themselves, it is simply that of a small junto 
of anti-Reformers of Dorchester, beyond which very limited circle, neither 
Mr. Hicks or Dr. Phelps possess a particle of influence. ... 

We believe that no possible contingency could arise, that would induce 
the people to divide our beloved State, and all attempts of designing men to 
sow dissensions between the two Shores, should be indignantly frowned 
down by the public. With the exception of the Dorchester junto, whose 
views Messrs. Hicks and Phelps represent in the convention, the heart of 
every Eastern Shoreman pulsates with the true Maryland feelings—an ardent 
love of his State—and nothing could induce the people here to withdraw 
from the “Old Maryland Line.” Indeed, secession of any kind is regarded 
as treason; and the worst of traitors are those whose infernal malice would 
prompt them to divide the State of Maryland. 

The assertion so often repeated, that the interests of the two Shores are 
diametrically opposed to each other, is entirely without foundation in truth; 
has never been, and never can be proved. The interests of the Eastern 
Shore are inseparably connected with Baltimore City; and as Baltimore pros- 
pers so will these counties, and vice versa. Our geographical situation is 
such, that we are dependent, and must continue to depend on Baltimore City 
alone, for a market for our products, and no change that might take place 
in the political relations of the two Shores could change this dependence 
without producing serious injury to the Eastern Shotewa 


The editor then went on to point out that Wilmington, Delaware, was a 
headquarters for abolitionists and a harbor for runaway slaves, and demanded to 
know if the “bigoted partizans,” Hicks and Phelps, would have the Eastern Shore 
“rush into the wedded embraces of Abolition Wilmington in preference to con- 
tinuing an effectionate fellowship with Democratic Baltimore.” 

Quite plainly the Star’s editor was representing a partisan viewpoint him- 
self. Hicks and Phelps were Whigs, Hicks, six years later, was to be elected 
Governor as the candidate of the Know-Nothing party, which was the successor of 
the Whig party and the predecessor of the Republican party. The Star, on the 
other hand, was a consistently Democratic paper, anti-abolitionist and pro-slavery. 
It is interesting to note that the Star’s editor, Thomas K. Robson, although opposed 
to “secession of any kind” in 1851, became during the ensuing decade an ardent 
advocate of Southern secession and by 1862 had become such a thorn in the flesh 
of the Federal authorities that his newspaper was suppressed and he was arrested 
and exiled beyond the Confederate lines. 

If Hicks was discouraged or disturbed by the defeat of his separatist project 
and by newspaper criticism of himself and his associate, Dr. Phelps, he must 
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have found a measure of moral support on the Eastern Shore and perhaps else- 
Where. For he was by no means at the end of his resources. As the convention’s 
session of 1851 dragged on through the winter and early spring, Hicks probably 
was on the alert for another opportunity to assert the Eastern Shore’s abstract right 
to separation from the rest of Maryland. His chance came on May 10, 1851, 
during consideration of a report by the convention’s Committee on the Legislative 
Department. After this report had been read, the indefatigable Mr. Hicks arose 
and moved to amend the report by adding the following section: #® 


That it shall be the duty of the Legislature, whenever a majority of the 
delegates from the Eastern Shore shall require it, to pass an act authorising 
the qualified voters of the Eastern Shore of this State, at the next regular 
election thereafter, to determine for or against a withdrawal of that part of 
the State of Maryland, known as the Eastern Shore, from the Western Shore, 
for the purpose of uniting the same with the State of Delaware; provided, such 
withdrawal and union be peaceable, mutual and in accordance with the au- 
thority of the Congress of the United States. 


In submitting this amendment Mr. Hicks called for a yea-and-nay vote. 
The amendment was defeated, 46 to 27. 

A decade later Hicks’ determined stand for Eastern Shore separation arose 
to plague him—unjustly, Senator Radcliffe believes. Hicks was elected Governor 
in 1857, as the dark clouds of Southern secession were piling up more and more 
ominously on the national horizon, and in accordance with the principles of the 
Know-Nothing party which had elected him, Hicks took his stand against dis- 
union, refusing to convoke the Legislature because he was convinced it would 
adopt a secession resolution as soon as it was assembled.47 For that stand he was 
criticized severely by the Southern sympathizers, who cited his Eastern Shore 
separatist program of 1851 as evidence that he had once been a secessionist him- 
self, willing to split the State of Maryland asunder for sectional motives. To this 
charge Senator Radcliffe replies: 


The lack of foundation of this charge is very obvious. Hicks advocated 
the right of a portion of a State to demand a separation from the remaining 
part. No question of withdrawing from the Government of the United 
States is involved.48 


The 1851 Constitutional Convention not only refused to adopt the Hicks 
separatist resolutions and amendments; it went even farther by adopting, finally, 
a State Constitution which wiped out the Eastern Shore Treasurer’s Office, trans- 
ferring it and its records to Annapolis—an action which virtually eliminated all 
traces of Eastern Shore autonomy save for the Compact of 1809 which specified 
that one of the United States Senators from Maryland must be an inhabitant of the 
‘Shore. The Eastern Shore had lost its Land Office in 1841. After 1851 all State 
offices were consolidated at Annapolis, except for those which, for purposes of 
convenience, had branches in the largest Maryland city, Baltimore. 

If the Eastern Shore felt any resentment at being deprived of its branches 
of State offices, nothing to indicate it appears in any of the ’Shore newspapers of 
the period. The two Easton newspapers, the Star and the Gazette, which would 
logically be the ones to protest most vehemently, published lengthy reports of the 
constitutional convention’s proceedings and of the final adoption of the new 
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Constitution, but have nothing whatever to say of the town’s loss of its final ves- 
tiges of importance as a seat of Shore government. 

And, in fact, the pressing need for separate Shore offices existed no longer. 
The steamboat by this time had been developed to a point where contact with 
Annapolis was relatively rapid, convenient and safe for anyone on the Eastern 
Shore who had business with the State government. Although there was no 
Eastern Shore Railroad, a rail line from Wilmington was pushing southward 
through Delaware, and within a few years spur lines were to connect all of the 
Eastern Shore county seats with the Delaware railroad. The age of swift and 
modern communication had come to the ’Shore. 


12. THe Separatist MovEMENT FIZZLEs Out 


And so, from 1851 until the present day there has been no serious, concerted 
move to separate the Eastern Shore from the Western. True, there have been 
sporadic outbursts of resentment on the Eastern Shore against the western counties 
and against Baltimore city, but none of these movements has reached the Legisla- 
tive halls.49 Nor is it likely that any separatist program will ever again be con- 
sidered seriously. Improved methods of transportation, particularly the automo. 
bile, the paved road and the State-owned ferry, have brought the Eastern Shore 
snugly within the arms of Maryland once again, and no doubt forever. 

As far back as 1876 the Reverend Robert Wilson, one-time rector of Christ 
Episcopal Church in Easton, wrote: 


Again and again it has been suggested that the peninsula be consolidated 
in a single State, but the people will not hear of it. Nowhere is the feeling 
of State pride stronger than among the inhabitants of the Eastern Shore, and 
they look upon the proposition to attach themselves to the State of Delaware 


much in the same way 1n which New Yorkers would regard the idea of be- 
coming Jerseymen.” 


Edward Noble Vallandigham, a Delawarean by birth and an Eastern Shore- 
man by ancestry, remarks that “abortive attempts to unite the entire Peninsula” 
into one State have been made from time to time, exciting “some favorable sen- 
timent in a few of the Maryland counties” but in general creating only a “languid 
interest.”®! Here Vallandigham is recording his own opinion, for the separatist 
sentiment on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, in 1833 particularly, appears to have 
been decidedly other than “Janguid.” 

However, Vallandigham goes on to say: “With a population of well above 
half a million and a prospective population long before the end of the century of 
possibly half as much more, the Peninsula would make a state of respectable size, 
great potential wealth, a richly varied industrial life, with a permanent assurance 
of a wholesome agricultural interest, and the precious, and let us hope inalienable, 
public possession of inexhaustibly rich tidal waters.” 

The last time, so far as the records show, that there was any mention of separa- 
tion by the Eastern Shore came in 1931 following a lynching in Salisbury. Balti- 
more newspapers lashed themselves into a frenzy of criticism of the ’Shore for per- 
mitting the lynching and one writer, Henry L. Mencken, in an article in the 
Evening Sun of Baltimore, particularly aroused the ire of many Eastern Shore 
residents. Although Mr. Mencken did not specifically say so, the editor of the 
Federalsburg Times concluded that Mencken believed the State of Maryland 
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would be better off without the Eastern Shore, and so the editor, in high fury, 
wrote in his newspaper: 


... We are ready and willing to sever what broken ties may remain with 
the Western Shore and Baltimore city, and form a state of our own across 
the bay. We are certainly not proud of everything Baltimore city has done 
and we are just a trifle tired of its meddling in our affairs. 

What a splendid state this Delmarva Peninsula would make. A rich 
country, close to city markets, but far enough away to avoid its contamination, 
and its political influence. A unified people with common interests, ideals 
and aspirations. What a great “free state” we could have—a state with more 
than one-half million people, with no dominating large cities—fourteen rich, 
prosperous counties in the best section of the United States. 


No one, on the Eastern Shore or elsewhere, appears to have taken more than 
passing notice of this editorial. Within a few weeks the matter was forgotten. 
The Federalsburg Times editorial is cited here merely to show that the idea of a 
separate State embracing the entire peninsula still bobs up at times and may, under 
propitious circumstances, appear again. Lee McCardell, the Baltimore journalist, 
concludes a brief but interesting article on Eastern Shore separatism with the com- 
ment that “its soul goes marching on,”°? and that no doubt is true, with this 
reservation: that although idealistic Eastern Shoremen or angry Eastern Shore- 
men may in the future contemplate a unified State made up of the nine Maryland 
counties, the three Delaware counties and the two Virginia counties, there are no 
grounds today for believing that such a merger ever will be accomplished. 


Editors Note: The revival of plans for a Chesapeake Bay bridge following 
World War II brought up the question of secession again. Although infrequently 
mentioned, and given no serious thought, it remains a matter for interesting specu- 
lation. The following letter to the editor of the Baltimore Sun presents a point of 
view that will be interesting as time wears on: 


On Givinc EASTERN SHORE AWAY 


To the Editor of The Sun—Sir: The more I think of the mounting costs of the 
bay bridge, the more I wonder why, after all these years, we are building this 
bridge at all. The Eastern Shore doesn’t especially want it; whatever its conveni- 
ences, it’s certainly likely to have that pastoral land overrun with masses of people, 
alien in manners, customs and habits to Eastern Shore life—so proudly nurtured, 
so jealously protected by generations of Eastern Shore families. 

The “Western Shore” doesn’t want it; they have to pay for it, and for most 
of them the bridge doesn’t go anywhere, anyway. And the shipowners don’t want 
it because its a hazard to navigation. 

So I have an alternative suggestion. Why not give the Eastern Shore to Dela- 
ware? The people on the Shore wouldn’t mind, since Delawareans more approxi- 
mate the type of life Eastern Shoremen live, Dover is nearer than Annapolis, 
taxes are much lower, and Delaware might build them some roads comparable to 
the ones it now has. For sentimental reasons, Delaware might agree to redistrict 
the whole area into one county (Delaware is frugal in the number of counties she 
has) and name the new county “Eastern Shore” or “Maryland County” even. 

The “Western Shore” folk who are so proud of their Eastern Shore lineage 
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might be granted certain extraterritorial rights over here for their annual dinner; 
the Eastern Shore residents could continue to do their shopping and retail trading 
in Delaware (no sales tax) just as they’ve always done, Governor Lane wouldn’t 
have to worry any more on the rhetorical point of having his realm split, and 
upward of $40,000,000 would be saved! 

The only difficult point would be Elkton. If Delaware were required to 
take Elkton, I’m afraid they’d want something extra in cash, which might be too 
much and spoil the whole deal. (Better not mention Elkton at all unless they 
bring it up.) The logical northern boundary would be Chesapeake City, since 
that was divided when the Canal bridge was rammed during the war, and, judging 
from the number of postponements, they won't have the new bridge open in time 
even to be rammed again in the next war. 

I’m confident the more logical of your readers will rally to support my sug- 
gestion—even the real-estate subdivision fellows and the duck hunters. 

Cuartes LITTORALEST. 

Cecilton, Maryland, May 30, 1949. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


Agriculture and Industry in the Ante-Bellum Period 


1. ACCOUNTS OF TRAVELLERS 


Bernard C. Steiner, one of Maryland’s most authoritative and productive 
historians, made an exhaustive search for descriptions of the State written by 
various travellers from foreign countries as well as from our own.’ He found the 
old travellers’ accounts much more useful in telling of the smaller towns and of 
rural life, since their mode of transportation was horseback or by coach. Coming 
to Maryland from the North, headed southward, they moved down from Penn- 
sylvania or Delaware into Kent County and took a boat from Rock Hall to 
Annapolis. Others crossed the Susquehanna River or took a boat at Frenchtown 
on the Elk River for Baltimore and thence to Washington. After the railroad 
came we have very few descriptions of the Eastern Shore recorded by travellers, 
simply because they by-passed the area, stopping often only in Baltimore. 

A resident of the Eastern Shore today, as well as a visitor who travels from one 
county to another, marvels at the fine agricultural lands he sees about him. From 
his experience or that of friends, or through a little research, he can determine 
how agriculture functions in this rich area. And he can dream of how one gained 
a livelihood from the soil years ago. Dreams, however, do not suffice. The reader 
of today is fortunate, therefore, to have first-hand accounts available. The follow- 
ing description was written by an agricultural expert of one hundred and fifty 
years ago. He was Richard Parkinson who arrived in America in 1798 to rent a 
farm from George Washington. But after inspecting the Mount Vernon land he 
had such a poor opinion of it that he changed his mind, settled near Baltimore, and 
went into the dairy business. He was a careful student of agriculture and visited 
about for ideas and observation. It was natural, therefore, that he should visit the 
Eastern Shore. He recorded what he saw and heard:? 


I took a tour of about three hundred miles into what is termed the 
Eastern Shore . . . to view the crops of wheat; as that is a great wheat coun- 
try. I had been told this is the best farming country in America; and I think 
it is the best large tract of land I ever saw there; it being not so broken, or 
gullied, as all other parts are, though not quite free from that condition... 

I met with a most agreeable reception from Mr. John Singleton (an 
Englishman), [from Talbot County] a very well-informed man, and who has 
tried many experiments. He took great pains to inform me of everything 
that could be useful; as I intended to publish a supplement to the work I had 
printed at that time. He introduced me to many very respectable farmers: 
for that part of America is cultivated in a farming style; and if it was not so 
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unhealthy, I would rather live there than any where else in America, at least 
of all that 1saw. They are in general what may be termed real farmers, many 
of them growing from one to two hundred acres of wheat, and the like 
quantity of Indian corn. Their system of cultivation is this:- If the farm con- 
sists of four hundred acres, there are always two hundred acres lying to what 
they call resting (that is without a crop) two years; then they plant it with 
Indian corn, which is a preparation for wheat, and then it lies again two years 





(Photos by Perry-Pix, Salisbury) 


“Lemon Hill,’ Former Salisbury Show Place, 
Now Serves as Home for the Aged 


to rest.—Mr. Singleton had three farms. On his home-farm he had above one 
hundred acres of wheat, from which, he informed me, he did not expect more 
than one bushel per acre. From one of the others he expected about five 
bushels per acre. The third was chiefly rye: he said the soil was poor, and it 
would not bring wheat. 

I here had a very good opportunity to see the Hessian fly, there being at 
that time hundreds of acres infested with that insect. This fly is said to de- 
stroy all the wheat in several parts of America; but I believe the poverty of the 
soil and the nature of the climate to be the greatest misfortunes. A great deal 
is said about the Americans not manuring their land. To be sure that is a cause 
of its poverty; but it is one which cannot be remedied. I suppose there is land 
in,that country that has been sown with wheat every fourth year since it was 
cleared from timber, and never had any dung put upon it. There are no 
dunghills lying wasting, as in many parts of England; consequently the farmer 
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must not bear the blame: the dung must have been applied to some part of 
the farm, and I apprehend the gardens to have had a greater proportion of it 
than the fields. All the farmers there have large gardens; which did not seem 
very rich, but generally the contrary. I know by the appearance of the soil that 
the land when first cleared, never brought either much burthen or produce. 
From the information I had of Mr. Singleton, in the best parts it brought not 
more than fifteen bushels per acre: and the calculation is fifty pounds weight 
of straw to the bushel; that is, six hundred weight of straw to the acre of a 
good crop, or a bad crop only fifty pounds weight; therefore the average will 
not be much more than three hundred weight per acre. When the Hessian 
fly did not destroy the wheat, and everything was what they term prospering, 
from five to ten bushels per acre was the produce in the parts I am speaking of. 
The bulk of straw was always very small, compared with the straw pro- 
duced on the lands in England; indeed, during all my riding in that country, I 
saw no wastes of any kind, like those in many parts of England: and for a good 
reason; the crops are so light, both of straw and grain, that they have not much 
to waste. 

The manner of reaping is cradling by the scythe: and I have heard a great 
deal said of the dexterity of that process; and the accounts are really astonish- 
ing. But the cause is that the crops are so thin and short, that many could not 
be reaped at all by any other means, except at more expense than they are 
worth. ... There are always reapers as well as cradlers at the same time: and 
where there is any a little stronger wheat, it is cut with the sickle; and some 
whole fields are thus reaped: and the men are in general as good reapers as in 
most parts of England, and mowers too. It is said that a man will cradle five 
acres per day (I believe three acres are reckoned a day’s work for a man); 
but the cause is not the dexterity of the man; but the scanty crop he has to 
Cradles, 

Now, from this sort of cropping, according to my calculation of making 
manure, it will take ten acres or more to make two loads of it: therefore one 
hundred acres give only twenty loads, which will only manure two acres of 
the hundred; so that from such produce, it will be fifty years before the whole 
field could be got dunged . . . it would be more than one hundred and thirty- 
three years before the last part of the four hundred acres would receive any 
dung; and any man, who knows anything of farming, must allow that, during 
so long a time, the crops will, on almost any land, become scanty... . 

I have every reason to believe there is not any other part of America, by 
nature, of so good a quality as this land . . . the Indian corn crop is very ad- 
vantageous, as two hundred bushels of dung, or rather good compost (which 
is much better for corn than dung), would make an acre of very rich fine In- 
dian corn, which is not more than four English cart loads to each acre, as 
there can be but twelve hundred hills on an acre, and generally only one 
thousand hills; the hills being six feet asunder in general. ... Nor did I see any 
fault in the farming or the people; on the contrary they are industrious and 
very attentive, indeed more so than in many other parts of the world where I 
have been. The fault is in the land, not in the people. ... It is observed by the 
Americans, that, if a man gets a plantation and six working Negroes, he may 
maintain himself and a family: but to say nothing of the disagreeableness of 
the climate, he cannot live comfortably from such means. . . . A Negro has 
generally a numerous family: and as all men live from the ground, the Negro’s 
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family must be maintained as well as the white man’s family, although not at 
so great an expense. 


The Negro could bear the heat better, Parkinson said, and thus produce 
more, but he worked productively only about nine months a year, feeding 
cattle and cutting wood the other three. Continuing, he wrote: 


In all this ride, I did not see any grass-field of any value. ... It [grass] 
never grows long enough or has sufficient substance for mowing. But it would 
astonish a stranger to see the quantity of fruit in these parts, which makes the 
country to look beautiful twice a year when the trees are in blossom, and 
when the fruit is on the trees ripe. But the fruit is chiefly for the use of hogs, 
and can be applied to no better purpose. . . . Cherries and peaches pay the best 
for hogs . . . as to the summer fruit, pears, plums &c. they raise all those 
things here; but pear or plum trees will not produce fruit at all in many parts 
of America, nor are they worthy of bearing the name here, and are only fit 
for hogs, as they have no flavour of the fruit in England, although of the same 
kind: raspberries are very inferior, but currants equally as good as in England: 
as to ripe gooseberries, nectarines, or apricots, there can be no such thing, for 
all dwindle away before they grow ripe. Now the winter apples sell very 
well . . . the price in general is three dollars and a half a barrel; and when 
that is the case, there would be a loss on them. This shews that the making of 
cyder is a better business, which sells at two dollars the barrel of thirty 
gallons... . 

As grass does not grow by nature as in England, if it were not for fruit, 
and the nuts, roots, &c. in the woods, the hogs raised must be kept on corn 
the whole of the year; and bacon is one of the principal necessaries of life in 
these parts as to flesh meat: for, during the summer, fresh meat is of little 
value .. . if it be not cooked as soon as killed. . . . The greater number of 
people in America live on salt fish and smoked bacon . . . [because] there 
are many sorts of reptiles that would absolutely destroy it, were it not for the 
smoke, particularly what is called the skippers, or salt-worm, which is one 
great reason why Cheese can never become a general article in America. 


Butter had to be taken to market at night (markets opened at 2 A. M.) or else 
it would be too soft. Milk had to be kept in spring houses. 


A farmer’s wagon in America, when she comes to market, is something 
like a peddlar’s pack: it consists of butter, eggs, fruits, potatoes, turnips, 
cucumbers, chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, wheat-flour, Indian flour, buck- 
wheat flour, rye flour, chopped straw &c. 

_.. these farmers are not tobacco-growers on the Eastern Shore; and the 
only produce is Indian corn, grain, and pork: very little fat cattle produced 
here, or sheep. . . . The grain raised in those parts [Eastern Shore] of America 
passes through a number of hands before it comes to the consumer, which must 
lessen the grower’s gains. He first sends it one or two hundred miles, and 
from that to eight hundred miles, to market, and commissions a man to sell it: 
then the miller gets hold of it: there is a cask to put the flour in, which is 
nearly a waste: there is an inspector to examine the flour: then there is fre- 
quently another commission to buy the flour to ship it: then there is the ship’s 
freight to pay, and another commission, ware-house room in England, &c.... 
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great disadvantages: they shackle the commercial interests of those parts called 
the Eastern Shore, and lessen the profits of the land’s produce. 

... Mr. Singleton introduced me to a great number of very respectable 
men, and men of business. The chief of them are their own overseers, which 
is not usually the case in America; for most of them, as planters or farmers, 
keep a white man to whip the blacks. . . . I was introduced to a Mr. Samuel 
Chamberlaine,® who shewed the best crop of wheat I saw .. . twelve bushels 
[per acre] on that field. 

This gentleman [Chamberlaine] reaped his wheat in a manner different 
from any other I ever saw, either in England or America—by cutting 
the heads off: there was one man to two reapers, who held a bag, and put the 
ears into it; and he had carts with high boards at the side, and carried them 
home, and left all the straw in the field. This I think the worst and most wast- 
ful method of reaping I ever saw, although done with a very industrious 
intention. By cutting the wheat so high, many ears were left uncut; many 
dropped out of the hand, before it reached the bag; and some dropped on the 
ground, in tossing into the cart. 

This gentleman looked upon this as a cheap method of manuring land. 
—At the time of treading, he has a large roller drawn by horses, to shed the 
grain out of the ears. 

I then was introduced to Ed. Lloyd, Esq. [the fifth, 1779-1834] at 
Why-House, a man of very extensive possessions—I have heard say, thirteen 
plantations of one thousand acres each. His house and gardens are what may 
be termed elegant: and the land appeared the best I ever saw in any one spot 
in America. He had a deer-park, which is a very rare thing there: I saw 
but two in the country. . . . These parks are but small—not above fifty acres 
each. I could scarcely tell what the deer lived on. There were only some of 
those small rushes growing in this park which bear the name of grass, and 
leaves of trees. 

Mr. Singleton and Mr. Lloyd had each a field of clover, and all the clover 
I saw in my ride. If clover were as productive as some authors tell us, there 
would be more of it grown... . Mr. Lloyd had a small field of timothy,—I 
suppose intended for his saddle and carriage horses,—and the only one I saw 
in all my ride, of any intended for hay. Mr. Lloyd had the finest field of In- 
dian corn I ever beheld—so neat, not a weed that I saw in one hundred acres 
all in one field; and the corn then going into silk, and in general as high as a 
man on horseback. He had the best crop of buckwheat I ever saw, intended 
to be ploughed in for vegetable manure. He had about five acres of pumpkins 
in good condition. All his crops were better than any other I saw in any part 
of America, and every thing in the greatest order. He has some very good 
sheep, fine cattle, and very good horses. Mr. Lloyd’s father [Edward Lloyd 
IV, 1744-1796] had some years before imported a bull and two cows... 
and from the offspring he had some of the fattest cattle that could be imagined, 
for the food they had to live upon. He estimated some of his wheat at fifteen 
bushels per acre; and it was said the produce from eighteen hundred acres of 
land was eighteen thousand bushels of wheat; which was one of the greatest 
Crops in eAMerica.c1 2.” 


Similar accounts have been handed down by other travellers. The Duke De 
La Rochefoucault Liancourt, travelling through the same section in the final years 
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of the eighteenth century, cited Kent County corn as “the best and heaviest of any 
which is grown in the United States, but [it] ... is subject to the attacks of the 
Hessian fly, which often destroys half the harvest.”® Richly manured land, sel- 
dom the case, he found, enabled the plants to get a fast start and become strong 
enough to resist the attacks of the fly rather successfully. Liancourt found ex- 
hausted tobacco lands in Queen Anne’s, on which only four to six bushels of corn 
an acre could be produced. When not infested with the Hessian fly, corn was 
bothered with smut or the stab, the latter a disease “which reddens a part of the 
ear, and destroys the grain.” Fields in this county were often sixty to eighty acres 
in size, due to the great expense of fencing them. Despite a great wastage of 
wood, a cord of oak at Chestertown cost four dollars and a half. Good tillage in 
such large fields as those cited was almost impossible, due to the shortage of manure. 
Liancourt says the fact that stock was not kept up in yards accounted for the 
dearth of manure supplies for fertilizer.’ Besides, cattle were not plentiful in all 
sections. Few were furnished to the Baltimore and Philadelphia markets from Kent 
County, “as almost all its produce is consumed within itself.” In Queen Anne’s 
County, however, he found “The whole country... covered with cattle of a very 
poor condition, which are always, during winter and summer, left in the fields 
and in the woods: they are of a very small species. Hogs are more abundant in 
Queen Anne’s County than in the county of Kent, and more scattered about in the 
roads and in the fields. Sheep are also considerably plentiful in this part of Mary- 
land, but they are small and long-legged; in general they produce only two pounds 
of wool, which sells for two schellings a pound.”® 

He found Talbot “fertile” and producing “plenty of corn and cattle.” ‘Tillage 
was carried on as in Queen Anne’s. “The counties of Dorchester, Somerset, and 
of Winchester [Worcester], afford also some corn, but the greatest part of them 
is covered with wood, particularly with cedars and pines.” Liancourt found 
Caroline County “the most fertile of the eight counties of this part of Maryland.” 

The gentry class of the Eastern Shore Liancourt found to be Federalists in 
political opinions “but without any other predilection for England, than that which 
proceeds from the great attachment which they have here for the ancient president 
[George Washington], who in the last years of his administration traced this path 
with credit.” As for reading habits, “The people amuse themselves with the 
writing of Fenno and Porcupine; but they say already that the latter is a black- 
guard, who wishes to deliver America up into the hands of the English.” As 
for the young men, they were found to be “much taken up with fox-hunting and 
racing.”® 

Describing the agricultural labor situation on the Eastern Shore, Liancourt 
wrote that “In a country abounding in slaves, the whites do not apply much to 
labour. Their ambition consists in buying Negroes; they buy them with the first 
sum of money they get, and when they have two of them they leave off working 
themselves: this small number is not sufficient to keep their lands in good order 
according to the tillage of the country, bad as it may be. The small farmers 
among the whites thus leaving off labour augment their expences, and their affairs 
are soon in a bad condition. These, and those who had never been able to pur- 
chase Negroes, find themselves in an inferior situation to their neighbours who 
have many slaves: displeased with their station, they soon think of establishing 
themselves in a country where land is cheaper, and where they shall not be so 
much surpassed by proprietors so disproportionately richer than themselves. So 
that all these small farms . . are put to sale, and are bought by rich planters, and 
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those who have sold them go to establish themselves in Kentucky, in Tennessee, 
and in the countries of the west... 

“Here, as in other places, when the utility of Negro slaves to the interest of 
the master is closely examined, compared with the employment of every other kind 
of labour, it will be found that in reality it has none. ‘The old men and women, 
children, and pregnant females, must be fed and clothed, and taken care of in sick- 
ness. Nothing is more common than to see the proprietor of eighty slaves unable 
to bring thirty to work in the field at the same time. Ten workmen, hired by the 
year, will perform at least as much labour as these thirty slaves, and the master 
has nothing to do but to pay them. There are already a great many masters aware 
of this calculation, and many perceive the inconvenience of slaves, who, as I have 
said, cause all the white labourers to quit the country who would apply themselves 


to work if there were no slaves. .. .” He cited other weaknesses of the slave system, 
but did not predict its early demise because the “proprietors of Negroes etal 
asleep over this as they do over other dangers. ede 


In Kent County Liancourt discovered that “Free Negroes for agricultural 
labour are easily procured at eighty dollars a year; slaves may be hired at fifty 
dollars. Some planters prefer white labourers and free Negroes to slaves, as less 
troublesome and more profitable.” He found that a cow sold for fifteen or twenty 
dollars; an ox for forty; and a horse for work for one hundred dollars. Carriage 
horses often cost six hundred dollars the pair. 


2. SOME PLANTERS, PLANTATION LIFE AND ORGANIZATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Edward Lloyd V (1779-1834) of whom Parkinson wrote became Governor 
of Maryland and United States Senator. Hardly more than a youth, Lloyd had, 
as the only son, shortly before fallen heir to the extensive Lloyd holdings. The 
Lloyd Papers‘? contain items reflecting upon agricultural conditions on the 
plantations of the famous family of that name. A Memorandum book for 
1781 has recorded the possessions of Edward Lloyd IV (1744-1796) in Talbot 
County alone as 11,844-5/12 acres of land; 271 slaves; 162 horses; 524 head of 
cattle; 783 sheep; 413 hogs; 130,000 pounds of tobacco; 200 barrels of Indian corn; 
1 schooner boat “‘and apparel” of six tons, and so on. A Memorandum book for 
1783 put the figures at 11,884-1/12 acres; 261 slaves; 147 horses; 571 head of cattle; 
799 sheep; 578 hogs; 215,000 pounds of tobacco; 30 barrels of pork, the same 
schooner, etc. Total possessions in Talbot County alone, including the above items 
as well as silver and other property, were assessed at £56,318. 9s. 6d. Records 
are preserved showing how to color and dye, how to make apple butter, how to 
breed sheep. An item shows that a total of 1 3,000 pounds of pork was contracted 
for to be delivered in Annapolis on or before December ietS 2, 

Letters from Edward Lloyd IV to O. Hancock and Company in London 
mentioned the purchase of a phaeton and five mares for driving purposes. He 
referred also to a fellow named Makepeace, in charge of transporting the mares 
across the ocean, stating he would like to keep him as a groom at 30 Guineas a year 
plus maintenance, lodging, boots, and leather breeches. But Makepeace wanted 
40 Guineas. Later Lloyd wrote that Makepeace had become “exceeding addicted 
to strong liquor” and he let him go. He had not properly cared for the mares, 
most of whom were lame upon landing. Nor were the mares “elegantly formed 
and well matched.” Three of them were unfit for the carriage and were given 
over to breeding.'® 

An agreement dated November 7, 1792, between Edward Lloyd IV and 
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Thomas Ozmont, his steward, fixed the terms of work for the counterpart of our 
modern farm general manager. Ozmont was to receive £100 for one year’s 
services, a house, kitchen, smoke-house, garden, pasture ground, 1000 pounds of 
pork, four quarters of a good grass-fed beef to be killed on November 1, 1793, 20 
barrels of corn, 20 bushels of wheat, two or three good milch cows during the 
summer and one during the winter, the right to raise ducks and dunghill fowls for 
his family, two horses and wood (in the use of which he was to use “oeconomy ”’), 
but no turkeys or geese. He was to devote his full time to Lloyd’s affairs except 
for time necessary for personal business. He was to attend and measure all 
allowances of corn sold on the plantation, take an inventory of stock and utensils 
every three months and report the same to Lloyd, have charge of all goods sent 
off the plantation and of plantings, seeds, cultivation, and the care of stock. He 
was to supervise the overseers, see that they performed their duties and committed 
no waste nor entertained idle people at their houses nor sent any of Lloyd’s slaves 
on errands other than for him. Overseers were not allowed to keep stock, nor 
were they to lend out Lloyd’s. They could raise ducks, turkeys and dunghill 
fowls. Any surplus of these were to be offered to Lloyd before sold elsewhere. 
Ozmont was to prevent trespassing with guns, and was to kill game only with 
Lloyd’s permission. No traps were to be set for partridges. He was to collect 
rents for Lloyd. He could allow overseers to sow one-half a bushel of flaxseed 
and use Lloyd’s “people” to plow and dress the same for manufacturing. That 
is, if these “people,” or slaves, were not employed in Lloyd’s fields. The con- 
tract was bound by £100 on each part. It was later renewed for another year. 
The new agreement allowed Ozmont to move to one of Lloyd’s farms (Ham- 
mond’s Place) which he was to supervise and receive in compensation one- 
eighteenth of the crops."* 

Other miscellaneous items show that Edward Lloyd IV sold 1100 bushels 
(sixty pounds each) of wheat to the Bush Mills in Harford County at 7 shillings 
and g pence per bushel, by order of May 15, 1792; that harvest expenses in 1795, 
according to a memorandum of James Holland, one of Lloyd’s clerks, on July 4, 
came to 1585 pounds of beef, 80 pounds of pork, 6414 gallons of brandy, and 14 
bushels of meal. This was for all Lloyd’s farms. A memorandum, signed by 
Thomas Chapman on July 2, 1795; showed that poultry “in the park” consisted of 
3 turkeys, 19 ducks, 2 Dunghill cocks, 29 hens, and 131 chickens. On November 
7 of the same year, there were 3 turkey cocks, 19 ducks, 1 old Dunghill cock, 27 
old Dunghill hens, 49 well-grown pullets, 29 young cocks, and 1 small chicken, or 
a total of 107 Dunghill fowls, excluding the turkeys and ducks. A notation stated 
that two and a half dozen eggs were to be brought in that day. 

A paper dated April 30, 1797, showed construction costs of farm buildings. 
£50 was paid for building a barn, 50x24; £11.8s. rod. for a shed soxio, and 
£17. 10 for building a tenement house. 

On March 3, 1799, Edward Lloyd V contracted with Alexander L——— to 
be his gardener. He was to “hold himself Bound and firmly held” during the 
time he was in Lloyd’s employ. He was to conduct himself in a “sober, diligent, 
and respectful manner, attend at all times the performance of the different 
Branches of his Business, and pay implicit obedience to all orders” given. He 
was be accountable for all “Roots, shrubs, seeds” entrusted in his care and must 
make good any loss due to neglect. He could leave the premises only when 
necessary and with Lloyd’s permission. For these services the gardener would re- 
ceive £100 a year, a house, fire wood, 500 pounds of pork, 200 pounds of grass 
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fed beef, 15 bushels of meal, and 5 bushels of wheat a year, a cow, and a piece of 
ground in Lloyd’s kitchen garden to raise vegetables for his family. The contract 
could be broken on two months’ notice by either party, a settlement to be made 
at that time. Lloyd, a student of agriculture, possessed botannical magazines and 
other reference works on crops and flowers.1® 

Matthew Bordley wrote to Lloyd about 1800 that he was sending money for 
wool received, which was “extremely discolored and dirty,” and “filled with trash, 
making preparation for spinning difficult.” Lloyd’s memorandum book of 1809 
recorded possession of g oxen, 7 mules (George, Duff, Sally, Ephraim, Pete, 
Kate, and Dolly), 8 mares (Puss, F anny, Paul, Little Paul, Gazelle, Cricket, Alice, 
and Rose), and six horses (Mike, Sam, Bill, Rock, Jim, and Charley). When he 
was governor, Edward Lloyd, on October 27, 1810, received a letter from Robert 
Henry Goldsborough of Myrtle Grove thanking him for a “Lemmon from your 
Green House,” which had been “solicited . . . as a means to administer Medicine 
to Mrs. Goldsborough who was ill.” 

There was intense interest in the improvement of agriculture on the Eastern 
Shore in the early nineteenth century and thereafter. In Talbot County it was 
a period “of the greatest progress and prosperity this country had enjoyed, since 
the national independence. Our best men—men with large brains and stout hearts, 
men of courage, men of confidence and hope—had not been drained off to the 
cities, to the South and to the West, leaving us with only those small heads and 
lax mental fibre.”26 While great progress was being made in business, industry 
ship-building, canal construction (Chesapeake and Delaware), banking, and so 
on, the first agricultural society was founded on the Eastern Shore.” This was 
“A Society for the Promotion of Agriculture and Rural Economy for the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland,” organized on September 9, 1805, at Easton. Officers were: 
president, Nicholas Hammond; vice president, William Hayward; secretary, 
Robert H. Goldsborough; treasurer, Robert Moore; standing committee, Henry 
Hollyday, R. H. Goldsborough, Ennalls Martin, George R. Hayward, Nicholas 
Hammond. A constitution was adopted which stated the purpose of the organiza- 
tion in Article II, as follows: 


The great end of the present institution being the improvement of Agri- 
culture in this and the neighboring counties, in all its branches, every 
communication that shall relate to systems of husbandry—rotations 
of crops in grass and grain—the nature, qualities and kinds of soil— 
the improvement of every kind of soil by manures, and the fit application 
of these to different soils—the cultivation of all sorts of grains and grasses and 
their suitableness to different soils and systems—the construction of ploughs 
and other implements of husbandry—improved methods of raising and 
ameliorating the breed of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, and relieving them from 
disorders to which they are subject—the improvement of soils by particular 
cultivation, and the employment of peas, beans and other pulses—the prac- 
ticability of raising to advantage cabbages, potatoes, carrots, parsnips, beets 
and other roots, as winter food for cattle, sheep and swine—the substitution of 
hedges for wooden fences, and the method of raising sets and planting them 
for use—the general advantages of drains and ditches as a means of improving 
lands and crops, of benefitting the public highways and of advancing the 
health of the inhabitants—the cultivation of flax, hemp, hops, and cotton, and 
the proper care of wool, bark, timber and hides, as connected with some of 
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the arts and manufacture—the rearing and management of fruit trees to supply 
the absence for those which are daily diminishing—the methods of preventing 
and destroying insects which are found to be injurious to the farmer—and in 
general, every communication which shall relate in any way to these subjects, 
or others connected with the department of Agriculture and rural economy in 
any degree, shall be considered as a proper object of the Institution, and shall 
always receive a merited attention from members.+® 


Members were to be elected by a majority vote and were to pay dues of 
two dollars a year. Branches of the Society, known as “District Societies’ were 
to be formed in each county on the Eastern Shore and hold quarterly meetings. At 
least two meetings were held in 1806. The question of labor was paramount in 
discussions. Other meetings held cannot be determined, for mention of this new 
organization is scarce. But it made a good start. No other organization is men- 
tioned until 1818 when the Agricultural Society for the State of Maryland was 
established, with branches on the Eastern as well as Western Shore. A separate 
agricultural society for the Eastern Shore seemed desirable, however, and was 
advocated by the published address on March 30, 1819, of Edward Lloyd, Nicho- 
las Hammond, Tench Tilghman, Robert Moore, and Edward Needles Hamble- 
ton.1® This proposition was not approved, however, and the organization remained 
a part of the Maryland Agricultural Society. Members in 1818 were Edward 
Lloyd, Robert Moore, Tench Tilghman, R. H. Goldsborough, William B. Smythe, 
Thomas Hayward, J. Bennett, Samuel Roberts, Perry Benson, E. Courcy, Jr., 
Benjamin P. Moore, Joseph Haskins, Andrew Skinner, Ezekiel Forman, Thomas 
Walker, Thomas P. Bennett, Samuel Stevens, Jr., S. W. Spencer, and Fayette 
Gibson. Seventeen new members were added in January, 1819, but names are not 
available. In June, John Singleton, a prominent farmer of Talbot County afore- 
mentioned by Richard Parkinson, was admitted as an Honorary Member and Wil- 
liam H. Groome, N. Thomas, J. Nabb, C. Gibson, Thomas Murphy, William R. 
Stewart, N. Goldsborough, Henry Maynadier, and J. Bordley became members. 
In the 1820 meeting a Board of Agriculture for the Eastern Shore was created, 
with Robert Moore as president, and Nicholas Hammond, Tench Tilghman, Ed- 
ward N. Hambleton, James Goldsborough, Thomas Emory, Robert H. Golds- 
borough, Samuel T. Kennard, Charles Nabb, Stewart Redmond, J. W. Bordley 
and Joseph E. Muse as members. Meetings were held in 1823, 1824, 1825 and 
rez" 

The Lloyds were indeed great farmers in addition to being soldiers, politicians 
and office-holders. Of Edward Lloyd V it has been said that his 


agricultural operations were carried on upon a grand scale not wholly nor 
principally under a system of tenantry but by his own personal supervision 
and direction, through the intervention of overseers or farm managers. It 
was his custom when at home, however numerous may have been the com- 
pany of visitors at Wye House, to give the whole morning of each day to 
the personal inspection of his many farms, to giving general, and not seldom 
specific direction as to the management of the crops and live stock, and to 
examine into the condition and conduct of his numerous slaves. In his day the 
culture of grain had entirely superseded the planting of tobacco, a product 
that only survived in the patches of the Negroes. He became the greatest as 
well as the most successful wheat grower in Maryland .. . and used his 
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means to secure the best varieties of wheat and other cereals, and submitted 
them to trials under his immediate supervision, taking risks of failure that 
others could not prudently do.*! 


Lloyd was also interested in improving stock. He imported good English breeds 
of horses, introduced fine horned cattle, particularly the Durham stock, about 1823, 
and also fine wooled sheep, especially the Merino. He reportedly treated his slaves 
well, although unable to prevent overseers from abusing them at times. He was an 
occasional contributor to John S. Skinner’s American Farmer, writing on agricul- 
ture and cognate arts.”* His importance, because of his leadership and pioneering 
in agricultural pursuits, cannot be overestimated. His eldest son, Edward Lloyd VI 
(1798-1861), devoted his life primarily to farming, occupying a home his father 
built him at Wye Heights until he moved to Wye House upon his father’s death in 
1834. He has been called the typical farmer of the Eastern Shore of Maryland and 
particularly of the Talbot County region. He saw the transition from tobacco 
plantation to grain farming fully completed and witnessed the coming of improved 
machinery upon farms, the use of artificial fertilizers, and the radical change from 
slave to free labor. While many failed during the period of agricultural depression 
from about 1820 to the Civil War, Edward Lloyd VI prospered, continuing in his 
father’s footsteps as a great grain grower. On June 7, 1842, he wrote to Oxley 
Hancock and Company in England: “Our wheat crops universally abundant, I 
expect my present crop will reach 20,000 bushels.” 

Lloyd cultivated thousands of acres. His estate was divided into many 
separate farms, each independent of the other and all under his direction and super- 
vision. On each farm was an overseer, a white man, who worked a gang of slaves. 
‘The overseers reported to a bailiff or steward, who in turn reported to Lloyd. The 
rounds of the farms were made with regularity and he paid strict attention to every 
detail that required his attention. Slow to accept new agricultural ideas, differing 
somewhat from his father in this respect, he nevertheless prospered while others 
were having difficulties. “His slaves were reasonably well housed, well clothed, well 
fed, not overworked, and cared for in sickness and in old age; yet, it must be 
confessed that they enjoyed few luxuries. . . .”? Tilghman refers to this topic as 
one of “much delicacy.” Some accused the Lloyds of harsh treatment of slaves. 
At a time when many slaveholders on the Eastern Shore were selling slaves, and in 
fact raising them to sell South, Edward Lloyd refused to sell them. Because of this, 
their rapid increase, and possesed of no means at first to dispose of trouble-makers, 
whatever the cause, Lloyd’s disciplinary problems no doubt were far greater than 
those of average and smaller slaveholders. When in 1837 he decided to purchase 
a large plantation in Madison County, Mississippi, he gave those slaves who were 
well-behaved an opportunity to go along if they desired, while those who had 
caused trouble were taken regardless. This plantation was remunerative until the 
Civil War and later was again productive under Edward Lloyd VII (1825-1907). 
Edward Lloyd VI also bought large tracts in Arkansas and Louisiana in 1857 and 
1858, but later disposed of them. In 1837, when he took his slaves to Mississippi, 
they were transported to Annapolis in his own sloop and then conveyed to 
Mississippi in wagons, with Lloyd accompanying them.” 

Among other prominent farmers on the Eastern Shore of Maryland was 
General Tench Tilghman (1810-1874). Grandson of Colonel Tench Tilghman, 
Washington’s Aide-de-Camp, he was an active member of the Board of Agricul- 
ture of the Eastern Shore. He was the first farmer in Talbot County to test new 
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agricultural implements and the first to use Peruvian guano on wheat. He owned 
Maryland’s first reaping machine with which he harvested his whole crop of 
wheat, oats, and barley in the summer of 1836. The Board of Trustees of the 
Maryland Agricultural Society for the Eastern Shore issued a report upon the 
successful trial of this first Hussey reaping machine for harvesting small grains. 
It follows, in part: 


The favorable accounts of the operation of this implement, in several of 
the Western States, induced the Board to invite Mr. [Obed] Hussey [of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio] to bring it to Maryland and submit it to their inspection. It was 
accordingly exhibited in Oxford, Talbot County, on the first of July, in pres- 
ence of the Board and a considerable number of other gentlemen. Its perform- 
ance may justly be denominated perfect, as it cuts every spear of grain, col- 
lects it in bunches of the proper size for sheaves, and lays it straight and even 
for the binders. On the 12th of July, a public exhibition was made at Easton, 
under the direction of the Board; several hundred persons, principally farm- 
ers, assembled to witness it, and expressed themselves highly satisfied with the 
result. At the Trappe, where it was shown by the inventor on the following 
Saturday, an equal degree of approbation was evinced. It was afterwards 
used on the farm of Mr. Tench Tilghman, where 180 acres of wheat, oats, 
and barley were cut with it.... We deem it a simple, strong, and effective ma- 
chine, and take much pleasure in awarding unanimously the meritorius 1n- 
ventor of it a handsome pair of silver cups.”° 


The report was signed by the following Trustees: Robert H. Goldsborough, 
Samuel Stevens, Samuel T. Kennard, Robert Banning, Samuel Hambleton, Sr., 
Nicholas Goldsborough, Edward N. Hambleton, James L. Chamberlain, Martin 
Goldsborough, Horatio L. Edmondson and Tench Tilghman. General Tilghman 
was president of the United States Agricultural Society in 1858 and 1859 

Sheep-raising on the Eastern Shore, while not as extensive as wheat, was 
becoming rather important as tobacco culture declined. Jacob Gibson (1759- 
1818) of “Marengo” on the Miles River, was a grower of sheep and took great 
pride in his flock. A man who loved contention, he found occasion for contests 
of one kind or another even in the normally peaceful pursuits of agriculture. If a 
neighbor claimed an unusual yield from his fields or flocks, Gibson was ready to 
question it or do him one better. He read in the Easton Republican Star of March 
6, 1804, a statement by the editor referring to the extraordinary weight of the 
fleece of a sheep belonging to Mr. W. B. Smyth, and also to the size of a lamb from 
the same gentleman’s flock.” This announcement, of a type even today still read 
in rural papers, brought forth a furious reply from Mr. Gibson: 


Since my arrival home I have taken up the Star of Tuesday, the 6th inst., 
and having discovered a puff in it about two forced sheep, and well knowing 
that the reputation of my sheep is higher than any other farmer in the State 
I am of opinion that the author of the publication above alluded to, meant in 
a side way to undervalue the breed of my sheep. I therefore challenge the 
author or any other person to meet me at the General Court in April, with 
ten of their best lambs. I will show six at the same time, on a wager on the 
following terms, viz: that no one person in this or any other county in the 
State shall produce six equal to them in weight, beauty, or size, for so dollars, 
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40 to 50 dollars that they outweigh 7; 20 to 50 dollars that they outweigh 8; 

and 10 to 50 that they outweigh the produced 10, provided the lambs have 

fallen since the 15th of January, and have not pastured on a wheat field. 
(Signed) J. Gibson. 


N.B. I pledge myself that my lambs have not been one hour on any wheat 
field or clover lot, and that they have fallen since the 1 5th of January.?8 


Whether there were any takers or not is unknown. In 181 3 Gibson inserted an- 
other notice in the press which commenced: 


Boasters of Sheep Raising and Sheep Shearing, stop your gasconading, and 
behold two animals like their owner, who astonished while he excels and 
puzzles the iniquisitive, why and how they do so. 


He appended the certificate of Thomas McKeel, standard keeper, to the effect 
that two of Gibson’s sheep, alleged to have been raised on Sharp’s Island, weighed 
3334 pounds and their fleeces, 39 pounds. These were of the Merino breed; their 
wool was valued at two dollars per pound.” While appearing to be a great 
boaster, Gibson was, in fact, highly successful. “He acquired a handsome fortune 
as fortunes then were estimated in land and slaves [he owned 12 in 1790], which 
enabled him to dispense with the frugality of his earlier years, to live with great 
comfort, to dispense to his friends a bountiful hospitality, to give to the poor a 
liberal charity, and at last to leave to his numerous children a handsome compe- 
tence.”°° He was an alert agriculturist and extremely observant and mindful of 
remedies for the ills of the farmers. In the Republican Star of July 29, 1817, he 
wrote an article on agriculture, dealing especially with the distress caused by the 
Hessian fly in wheat and the cut worm in corn. The former had caused wheat to 
rise to two and a half dollars while the latter pushed corn to one dollar per bushel. 
Gibson contended there was no use complaining; the thing to do was to find a 
remedy, like the use of birds, frogs, etc. 

Additional observations upon agriculture and related problems of the Eastern 
Shore are recorded in the previously cited diary of General Thomas Emory, of 
“Poplar Grove,” Queen Anne’s County. This diary was kept in 1837 while 
travelling through England. In it he made comparisons of agricultural methods in 
England and on the Eastern Shore. General Emory was a leading Maryland 
planter of the 1840s. While abroad he was the guest of the Earl of Leicester and 
other great English landlords. He was anxious to learn as much as possible, for in 
Maryland he was an importer of foreign sheep, cattle, and race horses. He main- 
tained a private race track. Liberally educated, he understood the intricacies of 
finance. 

General Emory, in visiting the great corn exhibit at St. Bartholomew’s fair, 
stated that his object was to inspect different varieties of wheat and compare them 
“with ours and withal too to look out for new varieties. They have the same 
varieties pretty much as we have, except that the wheat here [England] generally 
grows with a thicker husk, is more plump and generally heavier. Our Virginian 
White, New York flint and red beard are all common here and the last two I think 
favorites. But towards the conclusion of my examination, I luckily came across one 
beautiful sample of wheat I had never seen before. It is a rich yellow grain called 
here red, round plump grain with thick skin, grows very close and the bars of a 
smooth head with white chaff, and is said by the few farmers who have yet grown 
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it to be the most productive wheat they have seen. It is called the ‘prolific 
smooth red’.” General Emory decided to buy some of this, arranging for four 
bushels. “It is,” he said, “the only sample of grain I thought worthy of buying to 
send over the water. We have all their varieties of oats and barley, but both of 
these crops are heavier than with us in Maryland, particularly the oat crop.”** 

General Emory visited the great brewery of Barclay and Perkins, said to be 
the largest in London at the time. He was much impressed, and recorded these 
observations: “How much better it would be for our country if beer was the 
substitute for that most pestiferous of all drinks, whiskey!!! The people would be 
more healthy and better encouragement given for the growth of another crop 
well suited, indeed admirably suited to the alluvial region in Maryland and Virginia, 
the barley. That it grows well with us and would be our best substitute for wheat, 
my experience at home and observation here satisfy me.”** 

Three days later he reported that “The grub worm is here [England] very 
troublesome to many crops, and it is identically the same insect as with us. I re- 
turned to the city in the evening, not very much pleased with my farming excur- 
sion for I learned but little and come to the conclusion that we have as good farm- 
ing in some parts of Maryland as they have in this part of Middlesex.’’? 

General Emory expressed disappointment at the weight of British cattle and 
sheep, neither being as heavy as he had expected although they were “well fatted.” 
The object in Britain, he said, “as with us seems to be to bring the animals to the 
shambles as soon as they will do for this purpose. Hence the early maturity is one 
of the greatest factors of value to any race. The Devons and the Durhams seem 
to have this good quality in an eminent degree. I was led to form a better opinion 
of the first named race in comparison with the second, than I had found from my 
limited experience in my own country.’*4 

Regarding sheep, Emory said he “saw none superior to my own annual con- 
tribution of 10 or 20 to the Baltimore market, although the great aggregate here is 
greatly superior in quality to the aggregate of sheep on our market. They seem 


ro) 
here [Britain] with great propriety to determine that nothing shall be sent to the 
market unless it is in condition for the butcher. . . . | must yet learn how much of 


this stock is brought in on railroads, as it looks less worried ‘and fatigued by travel- 
ing than our stock in market.’’®° 

General Emory reported that it was “wonderful... to see cattle so very fat 
on what we should consider such poor food. I am a complete convert to the 
turnip system and am satisfied it can be practised in Maryland on a limited scale 
to most excellent account. I ascertained a thing too with regard to fatting sheep 
which I did not understand before. I had supposed the great sheep feeders fed 
them in large flocks; but such is not the fact; they are fatted in small flocks always 
proportioned to the size [of the] field... .”%° 

Comparing English fruit with American and Maryland fruit,?7 General Emory 
recorded that in London he had to pay 6 pence for an apricot “having nothing of 
the sweet and high flavor of the American.” And a “pretty looking but very poor 
open stone peach raised by the side of a wall and no more to be compared to a 
Maryland peach than chalk is to cheese” cost him one shilling. “As to the cling 
stone they cannot raise it, and know not what it is. Plums here are very abundant 
and cheaper than other fruit and extraordinary large and fine looking, but having 
nothing of the rich sweetness of our plums and green gages when we succeed to 
raise them which is very seldom indeed, so subject are they to destruction by that 
universal revenger the caculio.’’3§ 
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Attending the Doncaster races in England in 1837, Emory reported as follows: 
“I am strongly inclined therefore to the belief that we have not only as speedy 4 
mile heats as they have here, but as speedy 2 milers. The difference in weights is 
the only thing that puzzles one. Here as with us they get their colts to fall as early 
as possible and they force them up to the largest possible size, purposely for their 
early stakers, many of them for their two year old stakers. They condition their 
horses in general better than we do and this I am inclined to think is after longer, 
though not harder work on better courses.’’?? 

This Marylander commented upon what he considered very poor timing of 
English races, feeling it was unsystematic and arbitrary. “It is imaginary therefore 
to believe that the English have better and more speedy horses than we have. They 
have more it is true because of the greater aggregate number, and some of their 
horses being of different strains will no doubt afford, as in some instances good 
crosses; but the majority of the stallions now in the United States, I am persuaded 
are calculated to do more injury than good... . I was surprised to see more than 
half of the best bred ones [colts] and two year old things badly splintered. Ours 
somehow do not splint in the pastures at this age as theirs do, at least on our light 
and friable soil on the Eastern Shore of Maryland.”’#° 

General Emory found that Englishmen were “wise in not wasting great ex- 
pense on the external ornament of a dwelling but on the grounds and the interior 
of the house you may look out for expenditure. ‘These expenditures go much 
more for substantial comforts and convenience than for ornament and mere 
show.”*! Then, discussing habits of personal economy, General Emory observed 
that the “English with all their wealth are greatly superior to us as economists, and 
in this greatly consists their power to get rich and keep it when it is required. You 
never see an English gentleman hunting or shooting without coarse strong clothes 
expressly for the purpose. Their every day practise of dressing for dinner renders 
this economical and rational arrangement both easy and comfortable as well as 
greatly economical. What can be more extravagant and ridiculous than to see 
a man in America as we frequently do—shooting in thin boots which cost him 
$10.00 and a dress coat at the price of $35.00. Once or twice being used in this 
way destroys the decent character of these garments. An Englishman will at such 
times use double soled coarse laced shoes, a coarse farmer’s coat and hat or cap, 
the consultation of health being not an unimportant item in the arrangement. 
In their etiquette there is a great scruplousness among the nobility in giving due 
deference at their tables and elsewhere to superior rank. This is so carefully exacted 
and as promptly yielded as is grade with us among the military. It is here in the 
organization of their plan of society indispensably necessary, and throws a barrier 
round them as regards Englishmen without which they, in this thickly populated 
country could not get along. . . . There are incidental expenses to a man in this 
circle in England, which no American can long sustain, and none but a fool would 
be willing to contribute for such an equivalent.’’#? 

In 1882 articles appeared in the Baltimore Sunday Sun describing plantation 
life on the Eastern Shore in ante-bellum days. They were written by Frederick 
Emory, whose family had been distinguished for years in the life of the Eastern 
Shore and Maryland.** The writer described the scene thus: 


There was a fine flavor of hospitality about plantation life in Maryland 
“before the war” which has by no means evaporated yet [1882] .... Even a 
planter of comparatively moderate means dealt with wholesale grocers in 
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Baltimore. . . . Sugar, fish, ale, whiskey, wines and other articles required to 
stock the larder were purchased by the barrel. Everything else was provided 
on a similar scale, and the storeroom of a farm-house when full would have 
provisioned almost a regiment of troops. Here the lady of the house was 
supreme. If she were a good manager she reigned alone; if not, her authority 
was divided between herself and the housekeeper. . . . It was the mistress 
of the house on a large plantation who superintended the education of the 
slaves, who trained the female children to be skillful cooks, or housemaids, or 
seamstresses, or dairymaids, who cared for the sick and comforted the dying, 
and who planned and supervised the domestic arrangements for the great 
events of the year, such as harvest, fall and spring plowing and the like. There 
is a very common superstitution that “Negro cooks” are self-taught, and that 
they have a certain intuitive culinary skill. The truth is that all that the Negroes 
of the plantation ever knew about cooking, except in the preparation of a few 
original dishes of their own, which were seldom seen on a white man’s table, 
was learned originally from some lady who was thoroughly versed in the 
traditions and practise of Southern cookery. A recipe for a certain dish was 
often handed down in a family from generation to generation. Thus, gumbo 
soup, for instance, or “black” cake might be made in one way in a certain 
family, and quite another way in another family. One of the dearest old 
ladies I ever knew—the wife of a leading planter and politician, and one of 
the most aristocratic of old-fashioned dames—was noted for her skill as a 
cook. As a lad on intimate terms in the household, I have often seen her in 
the housekeeper’s room, examining a joint of meat or the ingredients of a cer- 
tain dish, preparatory to their being placed in the stove. It was impossible 
for a butcher or grocer to hoodwink her. Yet, after having superintended in 
the minutest details the preparation of the dinner, she would preside at the 
table with faultless ease and grace. A Northerner, seeing her thus, and himself 
imbued with the notion current in his section, would never have suspected that 
she could be anything more than a mere ornament—a proud, elegant woman, 
who would not have deigned to darken a kitchen door. It was, indeed, this 
wonderful completeness of character which enabled Southern women to bear 
up under the untold horrors of the Civil War, and to emerge from the conflict 
still hopeful and brave. Had they been frivolous and indolent, their husbands 
and sons could never have accomplished what they did, nor could they so 
soon have recovered the ground which they have recovered. 

Nor did the duties of the mistress cease at the threshold of the kitchen. 
She also paid daily visits of inspection to the poultry yard and the dairy. The 
latter was especially important, as it was necessary to exercise the most watch- 
ful surveillance in order to keep up the proper standard of that golden, clover- 
scented butter for which Maryland farms were famous. I have in mind a 
dairy which was especially noted for the superiority of its products. It was 
a small brick house, situated in the bed of a tiny stream which was divided 
by a dam and forced through channels along either side of the dairy. In front 
of the building was an area paved with brick, surrounded by a wall built 
against the side of a gentle elevation, which in spring and summer was fragrant 
with mint. In one corner was a little spring of crystal water, also walled 
around. In this area, on certain mornings, could be seen old Sarah, an enor- 
mous Negro woman, who, seated on a stool, dozed in the warm sunshine as 
she mechanically drew up and down the rod of the old-fashioned churn—a 
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huge earthern jar with a wooden cover. I often loitered at her side, listening 
to her quaint stories which she drawled out in a sleepy, muffled voice, or to 
her still quainter hymns and songs. When the butter had been churned and 
“worked,” Sarah would swiftly and skillfully divide it into portions of equal 
size. These then received the impression of the farm print—a sheaf of ripened 
wheat with the name of the place beneath—and were laid in rows on dishes. 
Everything was done with the utmost cleanliness and neatness, and the con- 
stantly running stream of water, whose music as it beat against the solid walls 
I seem to hear as I write, kept the atmosphere of the dairy pure and sweet. 

It must be confessed that the meals were rather heavy and the variety 
sometimes bewildering. Quite an ordinary breakfast consisted of “bachelor’s 
pone”—a very rich species of corn bread—biscuits, buttered or unbuttered 
light bread, meat and fish or oysters, eggs in various style and, in summer, 
fruit. Dinner, of course, was much more elaborate, and supper—it was seldom 
“tea”—was of a character to terrify a dyspeptic. “Relish,” as it was called, 
was some sort of meat-chipped ham or dried beef gr tongue—or a herring. 
For the rest there was nearly always hot wheat bread, waffles or rolls or bis- 
cuits, and inevitably some kind of hot corn bread. The latter alternated be- 
tween “pone,” “johnny-cake” and “slappers.” Preserves or fruit and cake 
completed the array. One of the points on which the hostess prided herself 
was the appearance of her table. When a guest was expected a servant girl 
was set to work immediately after dinner with beeswax and cork to polish the 
mahogany until it shone like a mirror. Then it was laden with the finest china 
and the handsomest silver the establishment contained. Nearly always large 
candelabra, filled with wax candles, were placed at either end of the board, 
producing, with the glittering plate and china, a dazzingly beautiful effect. 

Social intercourse in the neighborhood was free and unrestrained. When 
persons called it was generally understood that they were to remain to dinner 
or to supper. Sometimes they arrived at delightfully inconvenient hours, but 
nobody paid much attention to that. They were invited in, places were made 
for them, and everything went on in the most informal way. Persons would 
often come from a distance of twenty or thirty miles without the slightest 
notice, expecting to spend the night. . . . Besides these casual and ordinary 
visitors there were regular visitors who came at certain intervals. These were 
the clergymen of the parish, the judge from the adjoining county, whose 
circuit included our own county, the piano-tuner, the manufacturer who pur- 
chased the wool produced on the farm, the organ-grinder and the peddler. 

Of course there were many scamps among the Maryland Gentry. 8. 
but they were never tolerated after their rascality came to be generally known. 
They were either reduced at once to a lower social level and lingered on in the 
community where they were born, with the stigma of social ostracism upon 
them, or else they went westward to begin life anew. 

... the idea that the planters led lives of idleness and luxurious ease . . . 
is about as far from the truth as anything could be. Undoubtedly they were 
fond of social enjoyments, and indulged in them too freely at times. On the 
other hand they were of necessity hard-working men. A large estate with 
perhaps a hundred or a hundred and fifty slaves upon it could not run itself. 
To flourish it must have a real and not a merely nominal head, and the simple 
fact that Southern plantations did flourish, as a rule, is sufficient answer to the 
accusation that their proprietors were happy-go-lucky, dram-drinking idlers. 
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Some of the ablest agriculturists who have lived in this country were to be 
found among the Southern farmers. The more progressive of them were con- 
stantly making experiments with the view to bettering their lands and their 
stock, and to bring about improvements in methods of agriculture. 


Frederick Emory described a typical library of the Eastern Shore plantation 
owner as consisting of a “carefully selected set of the standard works which were 
considered in those days to be necessary works of reference. To these were usually 
added well-printed editions of the ancient and modern poets, and the works of the 
standard English novelists.” Sir Walter Scott’s tales and poems nearly always 
occupied a conspicuous place. There were treatises on husbandry, on the care and 
management of horses, on medicine and surgery, and other topics of interest to 
the farmer. Add to these Blackwood, Harper, or some other leading magazine, an 
agricultural journal, a church paper, an illustrated weekly and the daily newspaper 
which represented the party to which the planter belonged. These composed 
“about as fair a ‘working’ library as the average Northern gentleman of our own 
day [1882] boasts. There was one book which was seldom openly exhibited, and 
that was ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Nearly every farmer of intelligence owned a copy 
of it, but it was kept under lock and key, lest the children of the household might 
imbibe dangerous notions from it and impart them to the slaves.” 


3. AGRICULTURE ON THE EasTERN SHORE IN 1860 


The accompanying tables most effectively picture the agricultural situation 
on the Eastern Shore in 1860. In the production of the main crops, wheat and 
corn, steady progress was recorded for each decade preceding 1840. It is obvious, 
however, that the agricultural economy of the Eastern Shore was becoming di- 
versified. The earlier one-crop tobacco economy was a thing of the past. Only 
1,360 pounds of tobacco were recorded in 1860. Of this amount, 260 pounds was 
credited to Somerset County and 1,100 pounds to Talbot. In 1840, a total of 1,925 
pounds was produced on the Eastern Shore, of which 1,700 was grown by Dor- 
chester County and 225 pounds by Talbot. Since the total for all Maryland 
(meaning Southern Maryland for the most part) was 24,816,012 pounds in 1840 
and 38,410,965 pounds in 1860, that produced on the Eastern Shore was a negligible 
amount. 

The Census of 1860 indicated an increase in the value of orchard and dairy 
products, making for an even greater diversification to follow in the post Civil 
War period. Weak efforts to produce silk were made on the Eastern Shore in 
the ante-bellum period. Dorchester showed 544 pounds of silk cocoons in 1840, 
Kent 17, Somerset 112, and Talbot 77. By 1860, however, only two pounds, 
credited to Somerset, were recorded. A much greater amount of flax showed in 
1860 over 1840, with Worcester County leading the counties and producing about 
three-quarters of that on the Shore. No cotton was reported for Maryland in 1860. 
Twenty years earlier, 5,673 pounds were recorded for the State, of which 720 
pounds were grown in Dorchester County, the only Shore County showing cotton 
production.*# 
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4. Lanp VALugs IN 1863 


Of interest to the modern landowner is the stated value of land in the several 
Eastern Shore counties in 186 3. The information was compiled by a “Select Com- 
mittee, Appointed to Prepare a Statement in Relation to the Resources of Mary- 
land.’’46 ‘Taking up the counties on the lower Eastern Shore first, the report 
stated that in Worcester County the average price of good land was $25 per acre. 
Wood land was worth $50, while worn out land brought between $8 to $10. The 
average size of farms was about 200 acres. In Somerset County, cultivated land, 
according to location, improvements and quality, was worth between $10 and $30, 
with wood land of the same value. Farms were of all sizes, from 40 to 1500 acres, 
it was reported. Dorchester’s water-front land, with fine fish, oysters, terrapins, 
crabs, and wild-fow] abounding, was worth up to $60 an acre, while the same 
quality land inland brought no more than $15. Exhausted lands on the water 
were valued at $20. If remote from water, the price was $5. Wood land, when 
thickly set with large white oak, suitable for shipbuilding and bordering upon 
navigable water, would sell for $100. Inland, it was worth only $15. Shell 
manure, in abundance, was obtainable from the waters and it helped greatly in 
improving land. 

“Many bargains” in land purchase were available in Caroline County where 
the price of farms ranged from $10 to $25 per acre. Talbot's inland farms brought 
from $20 to $70 an acre, while those fronting navigable water ranged from $45 to 
$100, or “with superior improvements somewhat higher.” Farms were available 
from 50 to goo acres. Worn out lands could be bought for $16 to $30. Lands in 
Queen Anne’s County were valued at $20 to $100 per acre. 

In Kent County good land, including wood land, brought $60 or $70, and 
worn out land (of which little was reported) could be bought for $25 to $30. The 
average farm came to about 250 acres. Cecil County’s good lands sold for $ 50 to 
$100. Wood land, of which little was for sale, brought $30 to $60. Poor land was 
valued at $10 to $20 per acre. ‘The use of lime had done much in the previous ten 
years to restore exhausted lands. Lime as a fertilizer was reported to be cheap. 


5. INDUSTRY IN 1860 


The table below, based upon Census returns, readily points out the relatively 
small amount of manufacturing on the Eastern Shore as compared to that of central 
and western counties, including Baltimore City, where the greater part of Mary- 
land’s industry was then located as now The Eastern Shore, however, was makin 
strides forward in manufacturing and industry. Just as her agrarian life was be- 
coming more diversified, so also was her total economy becoming better balanced. 
It is true that in 1860, just as in 1950, the Eastern Shore was predominantly agri- 
cultural. Northern cities as well as Baltimore were available for furnishing indus- 
trial products. An analogy often has been drawn between the relationship of the 
Eastern Shore’s economy to the Western Shore’s and the South’s economic rela- 
tionship to the North. Both the Eastern Shore and the South have been primarily 
agrarian sections. Today, both are becoming more and more industrialized. 

Worcester County, for some reason not made clear, was omitted from the 
1860 Census tabulations on manufacturing. But the county was credited in the 
1840 Census with $137,235 worth of lumber, $750 worth of brick and lime, $9,000 
worth of carriages and wagons. There were five tanneries employing 15 men. In 
addition there were 24 grist mills and 15 saw-mills. These and other miscellaneous 
industrial activities gave the county a total of $51,650 invested in manufactures, 
which was more than Dorchester, Kent and Queen Anne’s had twenty years later.*? 
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NOTES, CHAPTER XXIV 


1. Bernard C. Steiner, “Descriptions of Maryland,” Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, XXII, Nos. 11-12 (Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1904). This is a bibliographical list of such accounts, with observations 
on their contents by Dr. Steiner. See p- 8. 

2. Richard Parkinson, A Tour in America, in 1798, 1799, and 1800. Exhibiting 
Sketches of Society and Manners, and a Particular Account of the American System of 
Agriculture, with its Recent Improvements (London, Printed for J. Hardong, St. James’s 
St., and J. Murray, Fleet Street, 1805), pp. 197-229. 

3. Tilghman, History of Talbot County, 1661-1861, I, pp. 552-575. Chamberlaine 
was from “Bonfield” near Oxford, Talbot County. He was the second of that name in 
America, the third son of Samuel Chamberlain, Sr., (1697-1773) of ‘“Plain-Dealing” 
and lived 1742-1811. 

4. Ibid., I, pp. 184-210. 

5. Ibid., I, pp. 176-183. 

6. Travels Through the United States of North America, The Country of the 
Iroquois, and Upper Canada, in the Years 1795 » 1796, and 1797 (London, 1800—second 
edition, 4 volumes), III, pp. 557-566. 

7. Ibid;, Wil, pp. 573-574. 

8. Ibid, Ill, p. 568. 

albids U1, pp. 5.75.-577. 

10. Ibid., Ill, pp. 570-572. 

11. For a complete account of the Edward Llyods, see ibid., pp. 132-228. See also 
Christopher Johnston, “Lloyd Family,” Maryland Historical Magazine, VII, No. 4 
(Dec., 1912), pp. 420-430. 

12. These are deposited in the Maryland Historical Society Library in Baltimore. 
There are 25,000 items, seven filing case drawers. They cover the years 1658 to about 
1908, containing material on management of the various plantations, business, public 
matters, and social affairs of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. 

13. Edward Lloyd to O. Hancock and Company, London, December 13, 1791, 
January 17, 1792, and June 7, 1792. Lloyd Papers. 

14. See Lloyd Papers, by date. 

15. See Dr. Scott to Mr. Lloyd, October 29, 1797, Lloyd Papers. 

16. Tilghman, History of Talbot County, 1661-1861, Il, pp. 22-23. 

17. See article on Talbot County below by Homer Bast. 

18. See Tilghman, op. cit., II, pp. 25-26. 

19. See article on Talbot County below by Homer Bast. 

20. See in Lloyd Papers a document, “Maryland Agricultural Society for the Eastern 
Shore.” This information was disclosed by a Committee appointed in 1905 to determine 
membership and other matters relating to the founding of the Society. 

21. Tilghman, op. cit., I, pp. 201-202. 

22. Ibid., I, pp. 202-203, 207-208. 

23. Lloyd Papers. 

24, Tilghman, op. cit., I, pp. 215-216. 

Poet Old tla pee 1.7. (see note 69). Slavery will be treated in more detail in the 
chapter that follows. 

26. See Tilghman, History of Talbot County, 1661-1861, I, pp. 625-627. 

27. Quoted in Tilghman, History of Talbot County, 1661-1861, I, p. 236. For an 
account of Gibson, see ibid., I, pp. 231-256. Gibson it was who gave the people of St. 
Michael’s a scare with his practical joke during the War of 1812. 

28. Ibid., I, p. 236. 

29. Ibid. 

30. Ibid., p. 240. 

31. Emory Diary, Sept. 4, 1837, pp. 19-20. The copy of this Diary used by the 
writer is in the hands of Mr. W. T. Emory of Log Inn, near Annapolis, Maryland, who 
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was kind enough to allow its use. General Emory was in England in connection with 
floating a loan for the construction of railroads and canals in Maryland. For General 
Emory see Stephen F. Tillman, Tilghman-Tillman Family, 1225-194) (Washington 
1946), p. 70. i 
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Cuapter XXV 


Slavery and the Free Negro 
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1. DEVELOPMENT AND Extent oF SLAVERY AND MANUMISSION 


It is not known precisely when slavery was first introduced in Maryland. 
It was early in the colony’s history, however, for a statute of the Assembly of 
1639 declared “That all the Inhabitants of this Province being Christians (Slave 
excepted, Shall have and enjoy all such rights liberties . . . as any naturall born 
subject of England... .”4 Some maintain that the Desire, first American slave 
ship of Marblehead, Massachusetts, brought African Negro slaves to Mary- 
land; others believe that the first Negroes brought to the Colony were inden- 
tured servants as had been the case in Virginia.” There is positive evidence 
however, that Governor Leonard Calvert bargained with a certain ship master 
in 1642 for the delivery of thirteen slaves at St. Mary’s.? Many Marylanders 
became slaveholders in the early history of the colony and by the time the 
Federal Constitution was adopted there were 103,036 slaves in the state. But 
Maryland, acting in her own sovereign capacity, had as early as 1783 prohibited 
the African slave trade. Any Negro brought into the state, regardless of his 
previous status was to become free. The Maryland Constitution of 1776 al- 
lowed free Negroes to vote for members of the Lower House of the Legislature, 
but this privilege was cancelled by an amendment in 1810.4 In December, 1785, 
the House of Delegates received the petitions of several citizens of Queen 
Anne’s, Kent, Caroline, Dorchester, Worcester, Talbot, and other counties rela- 
tive to the abolition of slavery. The petitions were rejected by a vote of 
thirty-two to twenty-two. A Maryland delegate in the Constitutional Con- 
vention at Philadelphia was the first to speak against the proposition to permit 
the indefinite continuance of the slave trade. James Madison recorded that 
“Luther Martin proposed to vary Article VII, Section 4, so as to allow a pro- 
hibition or tax on the importation of slaves.”® The proposal was voted down. 

Several efforts were also made at this time to restrict or prevent exporta- 
tion of slaves from Maryland. In 1791 several petitions were presented in the 
House of Delegates including those from citizens of Caroline and Kent coun- 
ties, for legislation to prevent the exportation of slaves and free Negroes. A 
committee was appointed to report on this. It declared that since it was legal 
to hold slaves—a property recognized by law and secured by the Constitution 
—it could not be made illegal to export them.” In 1800 a petition was presented 
to the House from inhabitants of Kent and Queen Anne’s counties for an act 
to prohibit the sale of slaves of Maryland outside the state. No action resulted.’ 

The Maryland Society for promoting the “Abolition of Slavery and the 
Relief of poor Negroes and others unlawfully held in Bondage,” the first of 
its kind in the state, was organized in 1789. In Maryland, as in other states, 
the Abolition Society was largely composed of eminent and worthy citizens. 
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Samuel Chase and Luther Martin were members of the Maryland Society. The 
membership soon numbered between two and three hundred and a building 
in Baltimore was set aside for its use. One of the objects of the society was 
to prevent the kidnapping and sale of free Negroes.° Ethical ideas were bound 
up with the emancipation movement. Two religious bodies, the Quakers and 
the Methodists, especially insisted upon the immorality of slavery. After the 
Revolutionary War, the Quakers earnestly began their attempt to free the 
Negro, and in 1787 presented an address and petition to the Maryland House 
of Delegates for the emancipation of all slaves. The petition was prepared at 
the yearly meeting of the Friends in Baltimore.’ 

So strong was the emancipation spirit in Maryland that many Negroes 
were freed. In 1790 with a total population of 319,728, Maryland had 111,079 
Negroes, of whom 103,036 were slaves and 8,043 free. Twenty years later 
there were 111,502 slaves and 33,927 free Negroes, a four-fold increase of the 
latter against only a slight increase of slaves. The total number of Negroes 
had increased seventeen per cent. In 1830, although the total number of 
Negroes in the state had increased by about 10,000, there was a decrease in 
slaves from 111,502 to 102,502, while the number of free Negroes increased 
from 33,927 in 1810 to 52,938 in 1830." In 1860, the number of free Negroes 
in the state, 83,942, approximated closely the total number of slaves, 87,189." 
Four years later, of her own volition, Maryland freed all her slaves, stipulating 
in the Constitution of 1864, “That hereafter, in this state, there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except in punishment of crime, whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted; and all persons held to service or labor 
as slaves are hereby declared free.’ 15 

In order to show more effectively the situation on the Eastern Shore the 
four accompanying tables, taken from census figures are presented. Table I 
shows the increase in free Negroes on the Eastern Shore from 684 in 1755 
to 28,277 in 1860, while Table II show the situation by decades from 1790 
to 1860, for each county. Table III shows the corresponding decrease in slave 
population on the Eastern Shore. Each decade from 1790 forward shows a 
decline over that preceeding it except one. The over-all decrease was from 
37,591 in 1790 to 24,957 in 1860. The most marked losses of the slaves in 
Maryland were in Cecil County, 72.1 per cent, Caroline, 64 per cent, and Kent, 
53-8 per cent—all Eastern Shore counties. It is of interest to note in Table IV 
that white population remained almost stable from 1790 to 1860 except at 
the extremes: Cecil County in the north and Somerset and Worcester in the 
south.!4 

Free Negroes, treated in the main like slaves, nevertheless had some pro- 
tections. There were also laws to protect the whites against them. Statutes 
endeavored to protect property and personal rights from infringement by Negro 
freeman, to prevent free Negroes from becoming a financial burden on the 
state, and to prevent servile insurrections.1° In Worcester County it was re- 
ported that free Negroes were injuring the oyster industry by their partici- 
pation; consequently, they were restricted in this field in 1852. Negroes were 
likewise prevented from buying liquor freely or engaging in the liquor trade. 
Possession of dogs was restricted. An Act of 1854 applying to Kent County 
created a dog tax, provided a fine to be imposed on a free Negro who kept 
a dog without a license, and a treble fine for keeping a bitch in any Case. Free 
movement of the manumitted Negro outside of the state was prohibited. An 
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Act of 1849 provided that free Negro residents of Cecil, Kent, and Queen Anne’s 
counties who returned after having once left the state, should be liable to high 
penalties. But this act was modified in 1853 to allow free Negroes employed 
by white persons in Cecil County to return from business errands across the 
state border within twenty-four hours of the time they left. Three years 
later the same privilege was extended for ten-day periods to colored employees 
hired by the month by white farmers of Cecil and Kent counties. Free 
Negroes between the ages of eighteen and fifty, were compelled by an Act of 
1822 to work one day a year on the public roads in Caroline County. A simi- 
lar act for Talbot County, but including able-bodied slaves, was passed in 1825 
to apply to non-tax paying free Negroes. Worcester County required three 
days’ labor of free Negroes and two days from whites who paid no taxes. 
Regarding schools, the situation for free Negroes varied. In 1834 an act ex- 
empted the property of Negroes from school taxes. In the apprenticing of 
free Negro children there was often some provision providing for schooling. 
But often the education provision was omitted, especially in Southern Mary- 
Jand and on the Eastern Shore.17 Sometimes, in lieu of education, payment 
was required. This prevailed in Kent County, especially, and in Caroline Coun- 
ty prior to 1830. Religious instruction was given in some counties, as in 
Cecil. 

Negroes engaged in various occupations once freed. In Talbot County 
a Negro shoemaker became a boat-builder, wagon-maker, wheel-wright, and 
general wood-workman. Similar cases existed in Cecil and Kent counties. The 
trades most commonly turned to were barbering, blacksmithing, shoemaking, 
carpentry and whipsawing. A group of five shoemakers, all members of one 
family, worked in Talbot County. At Chestertown and Cambridge the prin- 
cipal butchers were Negroes before the Civil War. There were Negro plaster- 
ers, Negro shipwrights and caulkers. Many on the rural Eastern Shore worked 
on the farms, usually under contract from “Christmas to Christmas.’!8 Wages 
were as shown in Table V. 

Clothing, allowed as part of the compensation for Negroes in Worcester 
County, consisted of a winter suit, hat, pair of shoes, two shirts, and a pair 
of trousers; in Queen Anne’s of a Kersey coat and trousers, summer trousers, 
hat, two Oznaburg shirts, a pair of shoes and a pair of stockings. Other arti- 
cles had to be purchased out of earnings, or were awarded as gratuities. 

Some Negroes kept restaurants. One each at Chestertown, Easton, and 
Princess Anne was favored by the general public and often one might witness 
the best folks in attendance. Several prominent Negro merchants appeared, 
including a versatile variety store-keeper, ship-owner, and mariner of Chester- 
town and a prosperous merchant at Salisbury whose business kept up well 
until a copy of Uncle Tom’s Cabin was found on him. Captain Robert Henry 
of Pocomoke City became a partner with a southern gentleman in a general 
store. He owned small vessels and was highly regarded.”° 

Most occupations were followed by the free Negroes. They were not, 
however, issued licences as peddlers, nor were they allowed to Operate a ves- 
sel of any kind. Idle free Negroes having no means of support, were required 
by the Acts of 1796 and 1825 to leave the State in fifteen days, unless old and 
infirm, upon which occasion they were to be cared for by the counties. In 
1850 complaints came from the Eastern Shore that labor was scarcer than ever, 
since the free Negroes would not hire themselves out.21 
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Free Negroes were beginning to accumulate property by 1860, as shown 
in Table VI. 


Taste VI 
Necro Property Houpers IN EasTERN SHORE COUNTIES, 1859-1860 
Per-Capita Negro 
Holdings Holders of: 
County Totals Negro White $500 $1000 $2000 $5000 

Garolinetawaqee dee 184 21:28 $263 24 II 2 I 
MOECH orl en ee 145 12.82 387 Il 4 — — 
Dorchester© :....... 178 13.99 PG ea ii 3 I - 
Kent toes 283 20.72 668 14 6 2 a 
Onicen ATG sires 255 19.34 627 28 7 I _ 
BOMlGrset aac... 205 1253 346 27 6 2 - 
Aa DO Ge Wir ert. 184 12.19 641 13 — — _ 


Wioreesterincu.cc —_ es —— oa — es = 


The above facts are ample proof that, for many years prior to the Civil 
War, Maryland’s conscience had been neither dead nor asleep on the subject 
of slavery. Families had impoverished themselves, according to one observer, 
to free their slaves.* In the northern part of the state and in Baltimore there 
were few slaveholders, and slavery was hardly more than nominal. Actually, 
in many households, it existed as a patriarchal institution only. Many Mary- 
landers had deep and conscientious scruples on the slave question. James Mar- 
tin Wright says: 


The practice of manumitting slaves grew into a quasi-custom. It was 
not followed as a matter of course, because with some owners, necessity, 
cupidity, or conscientious doubts about its outcome prevailed against It. 
The alternatives were retaining the Negroes as slaves until they died, or 
selling them to the traders. Stagnation of slave labor enterprises partly 
discouraged the first, while a rising sentiment against selling orderly Negroes 
“out of state’ tended to counteract any recourse to the latter, even when 
prices were temptingly high. Meanwhile the benevolence imputed to 
honest manumitters made the imitation of their acts appear to be an ob- 
ject worthy of emulation in spite of all the reasoning and prejudice against 
Tee 


The Maryland Colonization Society, incorporated in 1831, founded on the 
west coast of Africa a successful colony of Negroes, known in 1860 as the State 
of Maryland in Liberia. For a period of twenty-six years the state was to 
contribute $10,000 a year to its support. This amount was increased by gifts 
of private citizens. The act of incorporation also provided that after June, 1832 
it would be unlawful to import into Maryland any slave for sale or residence, 
with certain exceptions for non-residents of the state who were merely pass- 
ing through.*® John Hazlehurst Boneval Latrobe was president of the society. 
The governing board included some of Maryland’s leading citizens. Hugh 
Davey Evans, a learned lawyer of the state, prepared a code of laws for the 
government of the colony.*® The colony was given a republican form of gov- 
ernment and was finally granted independence. Afterwards it was united by 
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treaty with Liberia and became Maryland County.** Mayor George William 
Brown of Baltimore wrote that “while there was on the part of a large portion 
of the people a deep-rooted and growing dislike to slavery, agitation on the 
subject had not commenced. It was, in fact, suppressed by reason of the 
violence of Northern Abolitionists with whom the friends of emancipation 
were not able to unite.’’”* 

The founding of the Colonization Society of Maryland indicated the 
willingness of the people of the state to make sacrifices on behalf of emanci- 
pation. During the stress of the national panic in President Martin Van Buren’s 
administration, when Maryland was unable to pay interest on the state debt, 
the emancipation fund was never cut off. And after the first twenty-six year 
period had elapsed, the annual appropriation was twice renewed. In addition, 
the Society, acting as an auxiliary of the General Society of Washington, was 
incorporated with full powers to carry out the ends it had in view.”® 

In order to facilitate the work of the Maryland Colonization Society, local 
societies in some of the counties were organized. The main object always was 
to arrange to send free Negroes to Africa. There was the Cambridge African 
Colonization Society, made up of Negroes only. But it was not so successful. 
Its career was similar to that of the Chestertown branch which went through 
constant reorganization. The Kent Bugle reported in 1835 that the majority 
of the colored people were opposed to emigration. Without their support, 
the colonization plan could not be very successful.°° Many Negroes were 
dubious about the whole scheme, not having been convinced by the abolition- 
ists that matters were beyond redemption in America nor attracted by the 
propaganda of the colonization supporters. As early as 1832 a Negro society 
in Somerset County made plans to send a representative to Africa to bring 
back a true picture of the land of promise, and at least one Negro prepared 
to make the trip.*1 The Cambridge Society sent Thomas Fuller and Benjamin 
Jenifer to inspect the African site and they returned with the announcement 
they were going to migrate with their families to Africa.*” 

A Negro convention was held in Baltimore on August 25, 1852, at which 
representatives from six counties joined some from Baltimore City. County 
delegates found themselves roughly treated. A Kent County delegate begged 
protection from the police, stating his life had been threatened. Some of Dor- 
chester’s delegates provoked applause by offering to go home. The conven- 
tion was organized by those desiring to promote colonization but the major- 
ity was not sympathetic with this aim and little was accomplished except to 
give momentary encouragement to colonization proponents and stir up some 
mob action against its leaders.** 

Anti-Negro movements were frequent. In 1841 a state convention of 
slaveholders passed resolutions which would have greatly restricted manumis- 
sion of slaves. The House of Delegates passed a bill containing similar provi- 
sions. Opposition to such a procedure was forthcoming in many quarters of 
the state. The Cecil Whig of Elkton declared that it would “censure the whole 
proceeding,” if it intended to perpetuate slavery. The Eastern Shore Star of 
Easton professed a neutral position but hoped a new evil would not be inflicted 
upon the state. Public meetings were held at Centreville, Chestertown, Easton, 
and in Worcester County among other places in the state. The Queen Anne’s 
County meeting deplored the fact that only slaveholders had been present 
at the Baltimore convention, stating that the “name [of the convention] was 
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well calculated to excite jealousies . . . of some who might not have an op- 
portunity to participate in their proceedings.”4 

Wright says that with slavery dying a natural death, with abolitionists 
working secretly, and with ‘pro-slavery men taking the initiative to protect 
the system of slavery, the Eastern Shore suffered more from abolitionism and 
manumission than any other section of the state. Slaveholders of Dorchester 
County in April, 1857 organized a society, and sixteen months later arranged 
a convention of Eastern Shore slaveowners that met at Cambridge after a 
Worcester County meeting gave its support. ‘Twenty-four delegates attended 
from the five lower Eastern Shore counties. Resolutions denounced manu- 
mission, stating that free Negroism and slavery were incompatible with each 
other and that free Negroes should be made to go into slavery or leave the 
state. With this approach to the problem, provision was made for a general 
meeting in Baltimore. The Cambridge meeting had incited Marylanders to 
deep thinking. Its leaders were accused of injecting partisan politics into the 
slavery issue.*° 

‘The Baltimore meeting was presided over by Ezekiel Forman Chambers of 
Chestertown, while James Alfred Pearce, also of Chestertown, was made chair- 
man of the resolutions committee. The latter committee, through which all 
resolutions or proposals had to proceed before coming to the attention of the 
convention, had many proposals laid before it. It considered only two, how- 
ever. The first dealt with the proposed expulsion of free Negroes. The com- 
mittee did not approve this proposition, citing that it would take fifty per 
cent of the state’s household and agricultural laborers, and add to the evils 
that already existed. The second matter dealt with reafirming and amending 
the Act of 1831, which the committee recommended should be done. Minor- 
ity leaders tried desperately to reverse the action. Their champion, C. W. 
Jacobs of Worcester, made a long speech, urging expulsion of free Negroes 
or their return to servitude. A limited period would be available for Negroes 
to make their decision. Officers of the law, meanwhile, should police the 
counties to prevent insurrections. Negroes not taking one of the two alterna- 
tives would be sold by the state. Jacobs and his followers failed to make 
headway, but before the convention adjourned with the majority report, a 
resolution was passed recommending cessation of manumission.3é 

Jacobs introduced a series of bills in the state legislature in the session of 
January, 1860, which embodied some of the extreme ideas favored at the Cam- 
bridge Convention. He delivered lengthy speeches, and made some headway. 
Though his re-enslavement proposal was defeated, a bill was passed providing 
greater financial help to Negroes who would emigrate to Africa. Manumis- 
sion, by deed or will, was prohibited. Free Negroes, above the age of eighteen, 
might renounce their freedom and choose their own masters. Their children, 
under five, were to become slaves also, while those over five were to be bound 
out by the courts.®? The Civil War arrived before the policy of prohibiting 
Manumissions was thoroughly tested. 

It is therefore evident that moral and ethical reasons played a great part 
in Manumission in Maryland long before the Civil War approached. Yet, 
other reasons contributed to the situation which saw slaves decrease from 
32.23 per cent of the population in 1790 to 15.5 per cent in 1850, while the 
free Negro population during the same period increased from 2.51 per cent 
to 12.82 per cent.?8 Climate may have played a small part. Also cotton, which 
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demanded slave labor in the South, was a very minor crop in Maryland. The 
census of 1840 listed only 5,673 pounds. No rice was grown and practically 
no flax. The agricultural development of Maryland except for tobacco had 
never been conducive to an extensive growth of slavery. And most of the 
tobacco was being grown in Southern Maryland. Meanwhile, manufacturing 
and commercial activity, not interested in slave labor for the most part, was 
developing at a great pace in Baltimore and the Western Shore. The situation 
on the Eastern Shore and in Southern Maryland was different, however, in 
that there was heavy investment in slaves. The area could not, therefore, be 
depended upon to throw the system overboard as readily as sections that had 
few slaves.?° This is illustrated by the action of about thirty citizens of Kent 
County in 1846 who incorporated themselves into a “Mutual Protection So- 
ciety” for the insurance of slave property. The society, aiming at protecting 
its members against loss of runaways, sold captured runaways beyond the 
state and used the proceeds to reimburse members. In 1860 the Southern 
Slaveholders’ Insurance Company of Maryland was formed with the same pro- 
gram in mind, on a broader scale.** 


>. SLAVEHOLDERS AND CONDITION OF SLAVERY 


The Federal Census of 1790 listed by counties the slaveholders and the 
number of slaves they possessed. Some insight into the wealth of Eastern Shore 
families may be gained by listing the largest owners. 

The largest slaveholders in Cecil County were Sidney George and George 
Ford (of Bohemia Hundred), each of whom had 67. Richard Thomas had 51, 
Francis Beaston 49, General Thomas Foreman 48, Daniel Sheredine 41, Philip 
Thomas 43, George Ford (of Elk Neck Hundred) 42, Robert Milligan 34, 
Peregrine Ward 35, Philip Cole 31, Peter Lawson 36, Henry Ward Pierce 39, 
and John Price 33. 

In Kent County Alexander Brisco had 79 slaves, John Lambert Wilmer 
46, James Myers 38, John Brooks 37, James Pierce 36, Edward Turner 36, 
Thomas Smith 35, William Embleton 31, William Pearce 31, James C. T. Ring- 
gold 31, James Cannon 31, James Frisby 30, and Richard Miller 30. 

John Beall Bordley was the principal slave owner in Queen Anne’s, pos- 
sessing 128. Elizabeth Chew had 105, William Paca 92, Conrad T. Wederstrandt 
85, Richard Tilghman 85, John S. Blake 63, James Holliday 62, Francis Hall 60, 
Charles Blake 58, John Brown 56, James Tilghman 50, Robert Brown 47, 
Peregrine Fitzhugh 46, Edward Coursey 45, William Hemsley 45, Gideon 
Emory 45, Richard Carmichael 43, William Coursey 42, Bennett Chew 39, 
Robert Walters 38, John Thompson 38, William Tilghman 37, Henry Pratt 
36, James Hindman 35, Soloman Williams 35, Joseph Forman 32, Rachel Wright 
31, Robert Tuite 30, Wiliam Bush 30, Robert Wright 30, and Vachel Keene 30. 

Talbot County possessed the Eastern Shore’s largest slaveholder in Ed- 
ward Lloyd IV, who owned 305. Daniel Cain owned 80, Ann Holliday 78, 
Samuel Chamberlain 76, Peregrine Tilghman 73, Lloyd Tilghman 66, William 
Hindman 61, William Hayward 62, Henrietta Chamberlain 60, Ann Tilghman 
59, Richard Tilghman 51, Robert Goldsborough 41, Pollard Edmondson 40, 
Howes Goldsborough 37, Mary Gordon 37, William Perry 35, Philemon Por- 
ter 34, Richard Trippe 30, Rachel Thomas 30, Henry Nicolls 30, and John Sin- 
gleton 30. 
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In Caroline County, William Richardson executor of Henry Dickerson, 
was credited with 57 slaves, Benjamin Sylvester with 38, William Richardson 
36, John Freeman 31 and Charles Blair 30. This county was less rich and 
prosperous than Talbot and Queen Anne’s. 

Dorchester County also had few large slave owners. Andrew Cummins 
had 42, John Smoot 41, Charles Daffin 37, Rebecca Richardson 37, William 
Hooper, 35 and John Hooper 32. 

William Handy possessed 55 slaves in Worcester County, William Allen 
50, Francis J. Henry 50, John Rackiliffe 40, Colonel Samuel Handy 35, Col- 
onel James Martin 33, William Morris 33, Captain Thomas Purnell 31, Captain 
John Selby 32, and Henry Franklin 30. 

Somerset County records were reported destroyed and therefore could 
not be included. At this time Wicomico was unfounded, being a part of Wor- 
cester and Somerset until 1867.42 

The condition of slavery on the Eastern Shore in the late eighteenth cent- 
ury was described rather vividly, although perhaps not fully impartially, by 
various persons who arose to the defense of Edward Lloyd IV _ (1744-1796) 
in 1793 when his treatment of slaves was the subject of bitter discussion in 
Talbot County. It appears that the Rev. John Bowie, famed Tory*® and then 
rector of St. Michael’s Parish, had uttered statements reflecting upon Lloyd’s 
treatment of his slaves. Lloyd also had the impression that his family relation- 
ships had been attacked. At any rate, he addressed a paper to “My Fellow 
Citizens” on August 23, 1793, in which he referred to the “late, wicked, wan- 
ton, and unprovoked attack” upon his character on the Tuesday preceding by 
Bowie while talking to his parishioners. “Vile and abusive aspersions” had 
been cast and Bowie, according to Lloyd, had said he would prove his state- 
ments through Lloyd’s overseers. Lloyd now stated he was presenting certi- 
ficates from these same overseers to prove Bowie wrong, and that the only 
overseers who would give such testimony as Bowie used against Lloyd were 
those Lloyd had dismissed for the very “crimes he [Bowie] charged me with.” 

Lloyd accompanied his statement with those of others. Edward Halsey, 
a tutor in the Lloyd household, stated on August 23, 1793, that he had been 
in the family for five years and had never witnessed anything but a “strict 
observance of humanity in his treatment of slaves.” He told of the anxiety 
of Lloyd for the sick among his slaves and his insistence upon every possible 
course to cure them. The slaves, who never worked before the rising nor 
after the setting of the sun, unless on special occasions as harvest time, ap- 
peared cheerful and contented to Halsey. Lloyd, he said, was a “strict but by 
no means a cruel or tyrannical master.” His discipline was of a type designed 
to restrain “that propensity to vice and disorder in a class of fellow creatures 
whose condition we lament—while philosophy has as yet devised no mode by 
which a general emancipation can be effected consistently with policy or 
humanity. .. .” 

James Holland, a clerk in the Lloyd family for many years, stated that 
Lloyd “keeps his slaves in that subjection which he and every other master ought 
to do to make them good and usefull to their masters.” Few of Lloyd’s large 
group of slaves would “be willing to leave him to be sold to any other Master 
that they know.” One to two hours were given for meals when they worked 
before sunrise or after sunset, which was seldom. Holland alleged that the 
poor tenant farmers worked harder than slaves on the Eastern Shore. There 
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was little punishment, except for stealing at which they were seldom caught. 
Slaves tried to steal “drink” or something that would command cash. Severe 
overseers were not retained. The total number of slaves at the time of writing, 
said Holland, was 312, of whom 198 were grown and working. Each year 
Lloyd laid in from 6,000 to 6,500 pounds of bacon, 2,500 to 3,500 pounds of 
pork, 10,000 to 11,000 pounds of beef, and about 7 barrels of lard (about 1680 
pounds), all of which was consumed by his family and slaves. The latter were 
also allowed the advantages of the water. A seine was hauled almost weekly 
which commonly supplied slaves with fish for two or three days. Adequate 
salt was granted to cure the fish. Each adult slave at his quarters could raise 
Dunghill fowls, and ground was given for “truck patches.” Most slaves had 
cows. Their surplus poultry was traded to Lloyd for meat or linen, especially 
the latter. Indian meal was plentiful. As to clothes, every male twelve years 
old or more, had a good “Fearnaught” jacket, a pair of milled Kersey breeches, 
a pair of double soled shoes, a pair of milled yarn stockings, two good 
German-made shirts, and a pair of brown roll trousers. Females of the same age 
group were given a milled Kersey jacket, a petticoat “of plains,” a pair of 
double soled shoes, a pair of milled yarn stockings, two good German-made 
shifts, and a petticoat of brown rolls. All clothing was of the “very best” quality 
and regularly distributed to slaves twice a year. The shoes were mended as 
required. Young slaves under 12 were given a Welch cotton frock each year. 
Every five years each slave and his wife, or a woman with children but no 
husband or a man and a family but no wife, had a rug and blanket presented 
to him or her. Each single man and woman was given a blanket also. 

Arthur Bryan, who was superintendent of some of Lloyd’s farms, gave 
testimony corroborating that of Holland and others and added that the dwell- 
ing houses of slaves were tight and comfortable. All milk on the outlying 
farms except that used by the overseer and his family was given to the slaves. 
Slaves were allowed to fish and “oister” part of Saturday, and cultivate their 
roots and vegetables. “I have often reflected,” said Bryan, “upon the number 
of poor whites in this country who were not half so well provided.” If Lloyd, 
who was not cruel Bryan said, should “relax in the least from the discipline 
which at present binds his slaves to a sense of their duty, himself and his neigh- 
bours and the community would feel the bad effects flowing from such greater 
indulgence.” 

Richard Grason, steward for Lloyd in the years 1779-1782 when Lloyd 
was away in political office, stated that if there was any cruelty while he was 
steward it could not be blamed on Lloyd. He admitted he had to be very 
strict, since in the years aforementioned Negroes had been encouraged by the 
success of runaways. Grason lived with the Lloyd family until late fall of 
1792. After leaving and seeing poor whites without corn or bread, he realized 
he said, how happy and fortunate the slaves were. No slave was ever punished 
until the case was fully inquired into and guilt ascertained. 

On August 24, 1793, Lloyd received a letter from John Bracco, a former 
register of wills (1771-1785) for Talbot County, and currently a justice of 
the peace. Bracco, having heard of the attacks upon Lloyd, wrote that he 
had never observed anything but the finest household relationships on the part 
of Lloyd and his family, that his neighbors would testify to that effect, and 
that Lloyd’s slaves always appeared well fed and clothed. Bracco’s statement 
could be used any way Lloyd desired. 
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A statement repeating all that has been recorded of the relatively good 
position of the slaves belonging to Edward Lloyd, was signed by Thomas Oz- 
mont, steward, and thirteen others either then or previously overseers for Lloyd. 
Four signed using the mark. William Hindman wrote on August 23 that he 
was “truly astonished at Mr. Bowie’s conduct. He is a*man’ of strong pas- 
sions and of a violent temper.” Charles Manship, skipper of Lloyd’s schooner, 
stated that he could report only favorably upon slaves who had worked on 
the schooner and others he had observed. T he malicious rumors had been 
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started, he said, by “vicious men” who had worked for Lloyd but would “neither 
do for him nor themselves.” Charles Gardiner stated that he had been a clerk 
for the Lloyds during the period 1770-1776, when there was some confusion 
among the slaves as to their fate, since the will of Edward Lloyd II (1711- 
1770) provided that the slaves were to be divided into three lots. Rumblings 
continued for several years, but order was restored and from that time the 
slaves were well fed, clothed, and treated. On August 28, 1793, James Hind- 
man vouched for the good treatment of Lloyd’s slaves, stating they were better 
off than Negroes generally, a fact “obviously known to myself as well as to 
others.” He spent much time at the Lloyd plantations, he said, and was in a 
position to know. 

William Hindman wrote to Lloyd on September 6, 1793, stating that Rev. 
Bowie looked upon him (Hindman) as an intermediary between Lloyd and 
Bowie. The latter, said Hindman, denied that he had called Lloyd a tyrant 
over his family, and had referred only to his tyranny over slaves. Mr. John 
Roberts as well as Mr. Hindman’s overseer could vouch for that, having been 
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present when Bowie made his charges. If Lloyd did not drop that part of 
the case dealing with his family relationships, Bowie would “be under the 
necessity of circulating some Hand-Bills in contradiction to this charge—this 
may possibly bring on a paper war, which is a most disagreeable thing. Mr. 
Bowie appears desirous of being in Friendship and I suspect is very sorry for 
what has happened,” continued Hindman, adding that his liberty in writing 
to Lloyd “proceeds from my Fondness for Peace.” An undated letter from 
Bowie to Lloyd reiterates that on August 1 when the controversy commenced, 
he had said nothing about Lloyd’s “affection as a husband or tenderness as a 
parent,” since he knew that Lloyd was a “most tender and affectionate consort, 
a kind and indulgent parent, and a polite landlord.” Bowie was sorry Lloyd 
was not regarded as a kind and humsne master. 

Lloyd got out handbills refuting the charges and used the certificates of 
those whose statements have been briefed. Whether the charges of cruelty 
were valid is not of course known. It is doubtful if Lloyd was different from 
any other Eastern Shore slaveholder, except that he was a larger owner. Dis- 
cipline was therefore extended over a greater number and infractions no doubt 
were in proportion. The statements which Lloyd presented in his behalf 
were those of either employees or close friends. They must be weighed ac- 
cordingly. Chances are that Bowie, fiery and impulsive at times, put forth 
statements he did not actually mean and could not substantiate. It all indicated 
the trials of a system of enforced labor. The problems created by the latter 
were not easily solved, either by attacks such as Bowie’s or by radical and 
violent abolitionists who helped to perpetuate the system of slavery by their 
overzealous efforts to ban it. These often caused infuriated slaveholders to 
rally to the defense of a system they had been ready to discard. But in fact,_ 
on the Eastern Shore, slaves and the plantation system were ready to make 
way for free labor and grain production on smaller farms. 

The will of Colonel Jeremiah Banning (1733-1798), 2 prominent Eastern 
Shoreman, is of great interest, for it indicated the attitude toward slavery that 
was beginning to pervade the Eastern Shore. Banning,*® as a younger man had 
gone to sea on many occasions, was engaged in the store-keeping business at 
Oxford, served with honor during the Revolution, and afterwards turned to 
farming. The Census of 1790 credited him with 29 slaves. The section from 
his long will, presented below, is enlightening: 


Since the late contest with Great Britain, our mother country, for 
liberty, I believe it hath led most Americans seriously to reflect on the 
impropriety of our conduct in holding others, at the same time, in the most 
abject bondage, that were clamoring for liberty. I mean negroes, and 
hope the period not far remote before, first in part, then totally, slavery 
will be abolished, and that the wrongs of this unfortunate and much in- 
jured people may at length be redressed. And as those of mine have been 
brought up under my own eye, and may say, daily fed by my own hand, 
and to which I may also add, though with regret, that I brought most of 
them, or their ancestors, from Africa, their native country, the justice of 
such traffic, at that time, seemed not in the least to have been considered— 
with this further inducement also to claim my commiseration and pro- 
tection, that they have generally behaved with great honesty and faithful- 
ness so as to interest my gratitude and friendship in their favor—and so 
most sincerely felicitate my county on the legislature repealing that most 
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absurd and arbitrary law prohibiting the disposal of our property as we 
please, I allude to that of giving freedom to Negroes by last will and testa- 
ment. And now only it remains for a more enlightened period to follow 
the laudable example of our Northern fellow citizens to complete the work 
and to erase the inspection of future generations those horrid laws for 
shooting of negroes and cutting off their ears, and for offences too, that 
would not now risque the life of a cat. But notwithstanding the savage 
and barbarous disposition which marked the darkened age, giving birth 
to them, I must now in justice to my countrymen and with infinite plea- 
sure to myself freely and with truth declare that the humane and bene- 
volent treatment of that class of people for some years past stand first 
among our great reforms and improvements. With these sentiments (and 
which sentiments no man would dare to have published 40 years ago), it 
would seem strange and inconsistent, not in some degree to alleviate the 
situation of those negroes, which chance or fortune hath placed in my 
power.*® 


Banning, with this introductory statement, then proceeded in his will to 
manumit and set free at his death six old servants, providing comfortable support 
for them on his home plantation and at the expense of his son, Robert. The 
remaining slaves were to become free at specified ages, as would their issue. 
Certain of the younger boys were to be trained in carpentry, but were to be- 
come free. Any slave desiring to be taught a trade would have that privilege, 
but before being set free he should serve a certain time in compensation for 
the instruction. Banning further provided that if any of his heirs should abuse 
any of the slaves, they should be deprived of the services of those slaves. He 
further stated that in case any part of his will dealing with slaves was evaded 
or counteracted, the person responsible should lose all property and rights 
given in the will, “as if he had died.” 

As in other slave sections the Eastern Shore had persons of various shades 
of opinion on the matter of emancipation. The historian, John Leeds Bozman 
(1755-1823), of “Belleville” in Talbot County, wrote and published in Wash- 
ington an essay upon the Colonization scheme then receiving so much attention 
in Maryland. While approving the plan, he declared explicity his belief in the 
natural inequality of races and their distinctness of origin. He advocated that 
the Negro be retained in a state of slavery as long as in contact with the white 
man, and saw any interference with the system in America as calculated to 
render the condition of the slave less tolerable, the conduct of the master less 
kindly and considerate, and the general well-being of society less secure and 
happy. Emancipation, he argued, would be followed by a war between the 
races leading to the destruction of the weaker. Without doubt the Missouri 
Compromise had inflamed men’s thinking on the general issue, and Bozman 
was one of those so affected.47 

An interesting commentary on slavery and the slave question was made by 
the Eastern Shoreman, General Thomas Emory, while visiting in Manchester, 
England, in 1837. He reported that immediately upon his arrival there at the 
York Inn he had an encounter with an abolitionist. “I have had no difficulty in 
silencing these people wherever I have met them,” he wrote, “although I have 
not had reason to believe that I have convinced them of their fanaticism or of 
their ignorance and folly. These people have been led by the fanatics of the 
age to believe that they have as a nation done the Negro race a great injury 
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and that it is now their business to go all over the world on a crusade for 
their redemption. I have endeavored to convince them that having destroyed 
their West India planters and laid the foundation for the complete loss of their 
islands in those seas, they had as well be content and quiet with regard to the 
Negro subject and turn their attention now to India and endeavor to make 
some restitution to the millions that they have enslaved in those regions, where 
they found free men and they have made them slaves. 
“But when they enslaved the Africans they only changed the masters of 
eople who were already slaves. In Africa the master has not only power 
over the labor, but he has power over the life of the slave. In removing the 
slave therefore from Africa (and for which England is alone blamable for in 
America) he was brought from a more rigorous to a milder servitude. They 
are here grossly deficient in their history upon this subject and are invariably 
surprised when I tell them America whilst colonies was opposed to this, and 
that it was England against our wish that forced it upon us. The people here 
cannot comprehend what they consider an extraordinary anomaly in our coun- 
try—the declaration of independence which declared every man to be born 
equal, and our practice under that declaration of holding Negroes in unquali- 
fied bondage. I tell them they do not comprehend the genius of government, 
if they did they would see that the very excess of freedom in our country was 
the greatest barrier that could there be opposed to Negro emancipation. It is 
the broad and unqualified right of universal suffrage that would render this 
thing wholly impracticable to several of the states of the union if nothing else. 
If our government was one of orders in society and the right of suffrage was 
restricted as it is here, and our government was a strong military government 
as it is here with a large standing army, why this thing might be done with- 
out the inevitable consequences of civil war. As it is with us a civil war of 
extermination would be the consequence with unerring certainty. They admit 
there would be no remedy for this but amalgamation, and they cannot sce the 
folly of wickedness of this notion till the question is directly put to them, would 
you under any circumstances of philanthropic foolery be willing to marry a 
Negro woman? Would you under any such circumstances be willing that your 
daughter should marry a Negro man? The response has invariably been, No! 
Then I have sharply inquired, do you suppose that we republicans have any 
more Negro affinity about us than you haver The response is, No! Then 
learn the difficulty we are under. Our system of colonization abroad would 
meet fully the idea of good and intelligent men if the mania among the fanatics 
would allow them to think cooly. The notorious incendiary Thomas has been 
lecturing | understand through all the manufacturing district upon this subject, 
with more success than elsewhere in the island and he is, I understand lectur- 
ing at this very time in Leeds the great Woolen Manufacturing district. From 
all I can see and learn it is by no means clear to me that the manufacturing 
influence in the upper circles of this country, are not encouraging this subject 
of Negro emancipation fanaticism to destroy the rising manufacturing power 
of a country which will depend on it soon be serious competitors with them 
in all foreign markets. I consider that England in her wisdom could not have 
inflicted prospectively a sorer calamity than the course of legislation she has 
pursued with regard to her West Indian islands, terminate as the effects of that 
legislation may, and in but one way can it terminate in the inevitable course 


of things.”*® 
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The following account is from the pen of Frederick Emory, a native of 
the Eastern Shore, who became editor of the Baltimore Suv in 1880 and ran 
a series in the Sunday issues, commencing on May 7, 1882, entitled An Old 
Maryland Home. 

“Life on the farm under the old regime was not the dull and isolated ex- 
istence which nowadays it must often be. There was constant bustle, variety, 
and animation. Even on a rainy day or on a day in mid-winter, when the 
snow wrapped everything in its feathery Shroud, there was a color and warmth 
in the occupations of the household which were not to be obscured or smoth- 
ered. There was always something to be done, and there were always plenty 
of hands to play at doing it. There is no error so common at the North, or 
one with slighter basis, than the notion that the slaves were over-worked and 
driven to desperation by the taskmasters set over them. Of course I do not 
speak of the condition of things further South, for I have no personal knowl- 
edge of the practical operation of the system down there; but from the asser- 
tions of reputable people from that section, and from the absence of any re- 
liable testimony to the contrary, I am satisfied that pretty much the same con- 
ditions of things existed in Virginia, Georgia, and other Southern states as in 
Maryland. There may have been and doubtless were many cases of cruelt 
and oppression, just as there are many similar enormities perpetrated still in 
every part of the world, wherever the interests of power and of helplessness 
collide. 

“On the other hand, it is not unfair nor is it claiming anything for the 
average slaveholder to assert that, on the whole, the life of the Southern Negro 
Was easy-going, sunny, and decidely comfortable. This statement does not 
fit in with the conventional view of slavery which the abolitionist fanatics have 
forced upon the Northern people, but I think it is as nearly accurate as so 
general and comprehensive a statement can be. No true American, whether 
he be a Southerner or Northerner, or whatever his property interests in the 
abolition of slavery may have been, can fail to rejoice that the blot of slav- 
ery has been removed. The system was contrary to the genius of our politi- 
cal institutions and to the spirit of our people; but it is worth while to 
bear in mind that it was forced upon us by the English government in spite 
of the earnest remonstrances of the colonies and was maintained in the same 
spirit which prompted an English missionary society expressly organized for 
the propagation of the gospel in Africa on the slave trade! 

Except on occasions of extraordinary character, work ceased on the farm 
at noon on Saturday. The afternoon and evening of that day were spent in 
jollification and too often fighting in the neighboring town. There was an un- 
ceasing procession of Negroes along the principal thoroughfares leading into 
the town, and the streets were crowded with dusky forms. They chaffed, 
joked, made love in clumsy fashion, and loitered in and about the shops either 
making trifling purchases or watching others who were purchasing. Gaudy 
prints, cheap jewelry, cakes and candies, tobacco, snuff and whiskey—such were 
the articles in which their superfluous cash was invested. Drunkedness was not 
common because of the rigid supervision of the town authorities and the prompt 
and vigorous punishment which followed all excesses. Occasionally, however, 
some reckless fellow would stagger through the streets, not merely inebriated, 
but wild from drink... . 

“Whiskey was not the bane of the Negroes under the slave system which 
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it has since become. In the old days they were restricted in its use, and crimes 
were seldom traceable to this prolific source of misery. At ‘harvest’ or at any 
other period of unusual exertion they were supplied with ‘drams’ at intervals. 
At dinner during these periods the men always came up to the door of the 
housekeeper’s room and each received a carefully-measured glass of liquor, which 
nearly all of them tossed off raw. A few of the women were quite fond of 
it and I recall one ancient dame who was continually falling ill, with a “misery” 
in her back and head which only a stiff potation of whisky could relieve. 

“Saturday nights at the county town were full of bustle and life. The 
streets and the shops were illuminated as brilliantly as kerosene would permit, 
and in the strong glare the red and yellow turbans, the shining ebony of mulatto 
faces, the vivid greens, yellows, and scarlets which were the favorite colors 
affected by the colored damsels and matrons alike, provided odd contrasts and 
made up a picture of kaleidoscopic variety. 

“Love and jealousy were often strangely developed in these assemblages 
and rivalry for some fair (sic) maiden’s hand was frequently a potent cause 
of trouble. I remember one very pretty girl—she was almost white—who en- 
joyed the doubtful honor of having caused more disturbances than any mem- 
ber of her “set”—for the slaves had their peculiar social distinctions just as did 
their masters. She was a demure quiet-looking girl—tall and slender, with deli- 
cate, Caucasian features (there was not a trace of Ethiopian in them), small 
rosy mouth, an aquiline nose, teeth so small and white that any lady might 
envy her them, and a mass of soft jet-black hair which curled about her tem- 
ples and fell down in long ringlets upon her sloping shoulders. She was slight 
and graceful, and her hands and feet were small. Her complexion was a shade 
darker than a rather dark brunette, and there was a warm color always in her 
cheeks. Her eyes were beautiful—large, jet black and lustrous, with a pathetic 
beauty in them. After a great deal of coqueting, she married a fine-looking 
mulatto—a free man, who owned a little farm, and led in her humble way a 
contented and happy life. There were a number of these small negro farmers 
in our vicinity, and it is a fact worth noting, that since the abolition of slavery 
comparatively few of the liberated Negroes whom I knew anything about have 
got beyond the level of day-laborers, owning, perhaps, a mud plastered cabin 
and a miserable patch of swampy land. 

“About the only drawback to the Saturday diversions of the Negroes was 
the occasional appearance in their midst of the notorious slave-dealer ‘Bob’ 
T————. This man carried on a flourishing business in the purchase of Mary- 
land slaves and their sale in more Southern States. The negroes had a vague 
idea that all slaves who went South were sent to Georgia and hence the term 
“Sold to Georgia,” came to be generally applied to all slaves sent out of Mary- 
land. No stronger proof of the general contentment of the Maryland Negro 
could be provided than the horror with which they contemplated the bare 
possibility of being “sold to Georgia.” “Bob” T———— was a typical slave-trader, 
a short, stout man with a clean-shaven ruddy face, an unctuous smile, and an 
easy, insinuating manner. He was popularly believed to be none too good, if 
opportunity served, to “run off” a free Negro, and sell him or her into slavery, 
and dark deeds of cruelty and violence were attributed to him. The Negroes 
dreaded and hated him. Whenever he appeared they shrank from him as if 
he were the evil-eye. He had been ‘conjured’ many times and the utter failure 
of their spells convinced the more superstitious among the colored people that 
he bore a charmed life.’’*® 
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3. SLAVE-TRADING ON THE Eastern Sore 
By Frederic Bancroft* 


. . . Because slave property in Maryland was less secure, more troublesome 
and, in relation to other Opportunities, less profitable than in Virginia, it gave 
less prestige and slaveowners were more easily reconciled to emancipation, col- 
onization or sale. Yet, in case of sale, a much larger proportion of masters 
than elsewhere wished to show or to affect humanitarian considerations; and 
every vendor liked to be told, and still more, to tell others, that his slaves were 
“bought by (or for) a planter.” And where escape to the North was tempting 
and easy, property interests demanded that slaves should be sold on the first 
suspicion of an intention to run away. Under such conditions slave-trading 
Was sure to thrive. 

The counties comprising what is called the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
demonstrated what slave-trading became under the most favorable influences. 
Of the nine counties let us consider the six where the most data can be found. 
The trading centered in the county seats—Cambridge (Dorchester), Princess 
Anne (Somerset), Centreville (Queen Anne), Snow Hill (Worcester), Easton 
(Talbot) and Salisbury (Wicomico). During 1830-40 there was a considerable 
decrease in the slave population in each of the five counties where the popula- 
tion is known, and the total decrease was nearly 4,000.59 That some decrease, 
instead of a still greater normal increase, was mainly due to slave-selling can- 
not be doubted when we know the number and activities of the traders. 

A search through an incomplete file of the Cambridge Chronicle discloses 
not less than 15 traders endeavoring to make purchases in Dorchester county 
during 1831-1835. And there were three other large buyers one or all of 
whom may not have been purchasing strictly for their own use. Besides these 
15 Or more there were probably several times as many petty traders, agents, 
or helpers that did not advertise but made purchases or obtained fees by bring- 
ing vendors and dealers together. It was common to appeal for such assistants. 
A regular trader thus advertised for many of them: 


“N. B.—Persons desirous of engaging in this business as agents, either 
in town or country, can procure employment, and obtain liberal commis- 
sions, on application to the subscriber.’’54 


A like search of the Princess Anne Village Herald indicates that the traders 
were fully one-half or two-thirds as numerous in Somerset County. From 
broken files of Centreville and Snow Hill newspapers it is apparent that they 
were not at all scarce in Queen Anne and Worcester counties. The advertise- 
ments in one county often named agents in other counties and requested re- 
printing there. Easton was but little behind Centreville and Princess Anne. It 
is believed that at least 4o or 50, perhaps 60 or 80, regular traders of various 
degrees operated in these six counties for short or long periods between 1831- 
1835. Few except the rather small traders and agents were actual residents of 


* Mr. Emory’s account is verified by much evidence, for slave-trading had, in fact, 
become a major activity on the Eastern Shore. The account below is taken with the 
permission of Columbia University in New York (to whom copyright privileges were 
left upon the author’s death) from Frederic Bancroft, Slave-Trading in the Old South 
(Baltimore, J. H. Furst Company, 1931), pp. 28-37. Except for changing the foot- 
note numbers and making a few omissions which are indicated, the account is otherwise 
as prepared by Mr. Bancroft. 
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the region. The others came only to make their purchases; their sales were 
elsewhere. The traders were so numerous because slaves in large numbers were 
nowhere else so cheap, and trafficking in them had strong attractions for per- 
sons of certain types. From 1829 to 1832 John Bull, buying on the Maryland 
and Virginia peninsula of the Eastern Shore, offered to pay what he called 
the highest prices for slaves to go to the Louisiana market: for the first-rate 
young men from 18 to 24 years of age from $400 to $450; for women of the 
same age, $250 to $275, or $280, for first rate.°* Although only exceptionally 
good slaves brought such prices there, they could be resold in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana for nearly or quite twice as much. Such conditions ex- 
cited the imagination and appealed both to very energetic men and also to 
many that were too proud or too indolent to farm or lacked the talent, capital 
or inclination to earn a living at any ordinary business or labor. If they could 
assist in a few successful speculations, they were sure to flatter themselves that 
they had a genius for judging Negroes. And they at once considered that they 
rightly belonged to the slaveholding class and were superior to all other non- 
slaveholders, however thrifty or prosperous. The agents needed no capital, the 
petty traders but little, for the slave dealers were always ready to give a prem- 
ium for prime slaves. 

But advantageously to buy many of the best slaves required much cash 
and great activity in all directions. Some of the traders seemed to be ubiqui- 
tous. Where opportunities did not appear they must be found or created; and 
a good opportunity was worth a long journey. One H. Robertson was so 
anxious to obtain fifty Negroes between the ages of 8 and 25 that he promised 
the highest cash prices, with or without competition, and without requiring 
certificates of character.®? It was not unprecedented but very rare thus virtu- 
ally to advertise for the vicious, although it was much less rare to speculate 
in them. In the spring of 1833, the firm of C. S. and J. M. Knight regularly 
made the round of seven counties of the Eastern Shore: Cambridge was their 
headquarters; one partner, stationed at Easton, each week visited Centreville 
and Chestertown, the county seats of Queen Anne and of Kent, and the other 
partner went from Salisbury to Princess Anne and Snow Hill.** 

In 1830, the firm of Woolfolks [two or more], Sanders & Overley, wished 
to purchase “200 Negroes for the New Orleans market.” One Woolfolk was 
living at Salisbury, Sanders & Overley were at Princess Anne; and there was 
an agent at Snow Hill. Thus the firm was active in at least three counties.°° 
The two or more Woolfolks soon dropped out but were happily not lost from 
historical view. In 1835 Overley and Sanders, while keeping headquarters at 
Princess Anne, Somerset County, also scoured Dorchester and Talbot counties.°® 
In 1840 they were still “in the market prepared to buy FIVE HUNDRED NE- 
GROES of all ages and description” and they had regular agents in Easton, Cam- 
bridge, and in Belle Haven, Accomac[k] County, Virginia." 

To make the largest possible profits, traders in Maryland and Virginia not 
infrequently pretended to be planters from the lower South buying for their own 
use, or to have orders to purchase families for some unnamed and distant “planter.” 
When the large firm of Woolfolks, Sanders & Overley, was seeking the “200 for 
the New Orleans market,” they also assured the credulous public of this: “One of 
the firm wishes to buy families for his own use, and will give for them the 
highest prices;”®* and of this: “One of the firm intends declining the trade after the 
present year and wishes to purchase family Negroes for his own use.”®? “After 
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the present year” was evidently used in the pickwickian sense of long after, for 
this feature was so satisfactory that it was still running as late as May, 1831. 

Early in 1830 Richard C. Woolfolk was advertising in Princess Anne and 
Salisbury that he would “give more than any other purchaser for likely young 
negroes, viz.: fellows, women, lads, small girls, and families.” “Mr. Sanders” was 
his agent.°? (Everywhere traders of all degrees were very careful to put “Mr.” 
before references to one another, until riches or some distinction brought a 
military title). And to the readers of the Snow Hill Messenger Woolfolk was 
proclaiming: “I wish to buy from s5[oo0] to 600 NEGRO SLAVES and will at all 
times give more than any other purchaser that is now, or may hereafter come into 
this market—for such as may suit me.” One Elisha E. Whitelock was serving as 
his agent in Snow Hill.6t A few months later, Richard C. Woolfolk was advertis- 
ing in Somerset County calling for “six or seven hundred negroes for the New 
Orleans Market.”®? The following year he was likewise saying: “I wish to buy 
about 150 Negroes for Mr. John Woolfolk and myself. Large families are very 
desirable, as they are not wanted for speculation, but for our own use.’’6? 

There were at least three Joneses trading separately in that region during the 
thirties. Alexander S. probably did not strip cradles, but he was at Centreville 
prepared to buy all likely Negroes from six to thirty years of age. A single 
number of the Times contained a group of typical advertisements by four traders 
and two “planters.”* William B. Jones was ready to “pay the HIGHEST CASH 
PRICES” on “any part of the Eastern Shore of Maryland or Virginia,” and would 
also buy all the “likely” from six to thirty years of age. Still another Jones, 
Thomas M., was appealing to the public thus: 


150 SERVANTS WANTED-of all descriptions—mechanics of all kinds 
from 12 to twenty-five years of age; also 50 in families; it is desirable to 
purchase them in large lots as they will be settled in Alabama and will not be 
separated. °6 


At this time he was also widely advertised in the Washington National In- 
telligencer as an agent of great interstate traders having their Southwestern head- 
quarters in Natchez, Mississippi.*? But high prices in cash were likely to convince 
most persons with “families” for sale that even a trader regularly buying separate 
small children from six years of age would not make the most of his oppor- 
tunities. 

Elisha E. Whitelock duly rose to preéminence among the traders at the 
county seat with the picturesque, wintry name. In 1828 his ambition was modest; 
“a few likely negroes” satisfied it—temporarily.** Alas, Amos, purchased near 
Berlin, Maryland, was so unappreciative as to prefer freedom to being sent to 
the South; he even took “sundry clothing” and wickedly rode off on his trader- 
master’s bay horse.®® But adversity did not discourage Whitelock. He continued 
to buy for Richard C. Woolfolk as well as for himself. By 1833 he was happily 
able to offer the highest cash prices for from “one HUNDRED to one THOU- 
SAND NEGROES of any description.”*° That was meant to betoken tremendous 
prosperity, although all the traders together could hardly have found a thousand 
for sale in that county; yet it was a real distinction in a slave-selling community. 
And Whitelock had risen to political importance. In those days, before primaries 
and conventions, it usually sufficed when the local newspaper said: “We are au- 
thorized to announce———as a candidate for———.” One Littleton D. Teackle in 
that manner appeared as candidate for the National House of Representatives. If 
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solemnly pronounced, his name might be impressive. But some envious person 
charged that its bearer had been self-nominated and did not represent public senti- 
ment. Littleton D. Teackle and public sentiment needed a champion. Who was 
better known or more influential than Snow Hill’s citizen that would, or fancied 
he could make others think he would, buy a thousand slaves? Elisha E. Whitelock 
bravely wrote: “I... do affirm that I, in accordance with the unbiased and 
republican will of Worcester County, did suggest Mr. Teackle’s name to the 
printer of the Snow Hill Messenger.”*+ Tartarian was never more important in 
‘Tarascon. 

Many other traders have been found, each advertising his business in one or 
more counties of the Eastern Shore, during these years.” 

More than a few cases have been met with of persons advertising as planters 
desiring slaves for their own use. Appearances are not conclusive, but because 
planters took pride in making purchases openly they rarely concealed their names.7* 

Here are samples of suspicious advertisements: — 


NEGROES WANTED.—A GENTLEMAN from the South wishes 
to purchase 40 or 50 effective Slaves, of good character, for his own service, 
and among them it is desirable to have a blacksmith, carpenter, coachman, 
and a man cook. His address is with the Editor of the Alexandria Gazette.— 
Washington, D. C., National Intelligencer, Aug. 19, 1833. 

NEGROES WANTED.—A gentleman who is about to remove to the 
South, wishes to purchase, for his own use, thirty or forty Negroes in 
families.—Letters addressed to the care of the Publisher of the United States 
Telegraph will be immediately attended to. Washington, D. C., United States 
Telegraph, Jan. 30, 1837.... 


B. B. Lamar, perhaps a Georgia planter, wanted plantation hands, for his “own 
use, and not for speculation.” He preferred families, and was ready to go any- 
where on the peninsula to make his purchases.‘* He considered his general assur- 
ance and offering “the highest prices” sufficient, without either telling where his 
plantation was or (unlike many anonymous “planter” advertisers) referring to 
some bartender as evidence of good faith. More dubious was the case of Felix 
Huston and Walter Byrnes. For a long period they jointly advertised in at 
least three counties (Kent, Queen Anne and Dorchester) for 40 or 50 negroes 
“for the use of their plantation in Louisiana.” They preferred families and as 
many as possible from the same plantation or neighborhood. To preclude sus- 
picion, assurance was given that the most satisfactory evidence could be obtained 
by applying at the bar of a certain tavern in Centreville.7* This was undoubtedly 
General Felix Huston—“a typical military adventurer, ambitious and aggressive” — 
who in 1835 enlisted for the independence of Texas,"® for which he spent much 
money and probably neglected his planting. In 1838 he was advertising in the 
Natchez Courier “thirty very fine acclimated Negroes” for sale.™ 

Most of the counties of the peninsula between the Chesapeake and the Poto- 
mac had larger slave populations than those on the Eastern Shore, were more acces- 
sible, and their slave-trade could hardly have been less. Much of it went directly 
or indirectly to Baltimore and still more to the District of Columbia. Elsewhere in 
rural Maryland the difference was mainly one of degree. 

Bancroft states that slave-trading in Maryland fell off in the forties, but in- 
creased in the decade preceding the outbreak of war. It never, however, gained 
the extent of the ’thirties.78 He adds other pertinent points as follows: 
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Slaves, much more than land, cotton, rice or sugar, came to be popularly 
considered the standard of value and prosperity, at once the safest investment 
and the most profitable speculation. ... Consequently the price of slaves was 
absurdly inflated. . . . Before the end of the ’fifties slaves were SOv dearer . 
that... a sound pickaninny, by the time it could run about, was worth fully 
as much as two or three ordinary workhorses. .. . In Maryland and Virginia, 
prime male field hands, such as were valued at less than $300 about 1790, 
readily sold for from $1,000 to $1,200, and sometimes much more, by 1860."° 


4. Harvest TIME AND THE SLAVES 


Harvest time on the plantations of the Eastern Shore during the final period 


of slavery has been interestingly described by a journalist visitor. He wrote in 
1863 that: 


The corn does not ripen till October, wheat-harvest is the negro jubilee. 
It begins in June, and during this golden season, the negro may be said to live 
in clover; he emerges from the privacy of his cabin; he eats, drinks, and dances 
in public. The moment the first cradle is put in (it need hardly be said that 
the sickle is obsolete, and even cradles are going down before the great 
American reaper), old Rachael, who cooks for “the people,” comes up from 
the quarters, and, like a swarthy Soyer, establishes her culinary apparatus on 
the scene of action. An oven is extemporized in the court-yard, and the 
booths of green boughs erected, for the protection specially of the mixed 
multitudes of babies and children associated with this quaint and motley Feast 
of Tabernacles; for they have scarcely yet acquired the faculty of their fathers, 
who lie down at noon under the naked sky to take their siesta, the sun beating 
down its fierce harvest heat upon their bare heads. ... Ona cloudy day, they 
evince symptoms of impatience, and say it is too hot to work; but under a sun 
that might have grilled St. Lawrence, they are quite cool and comfortable, 
and resume all their wonted hilarity. It is really a pretty sight to see eight or 
ten cradles going together, to the tune of the corn-songs, the glossy black 
faces really in earnest for once, and the loose, lazy limbs putting out their 
strength; for it is astonishing what an amount of emulation is excited by a 
race to the end of the furrow, while the wheat falls almost too fast round the 
feet of the laughing, trembling girls and boys who are chasing after, to bind 
and heap up the sheaves. ®° 

In the meantime the long tables, set out under the trees, are spread with 
food, where the whole troop are supposed, by a pleasing fiction, to sit down 
to a bountiful meal three times a day. But as it is abomination to a negro to 
sit down to dinner, and hateful to him to eat under the eye of a fellow- 
creature, they may be observed snatching their food, and returning to re- 
mote corners . . . there to regale in undisturbed bliss upon wheat-bread, un- 
mitigated butter, peach pie, bonny-clabber, or whatever other luxury of the 
season has tempted their sable fancy. The last-named refection is milk that 
has been curdled by the simple action of the sun. 

It is not the actual workers only who live at large during harvest. Every 
available chick and child shares in that halcyon time, and the superannuated 
cold Neds’, whose wool is white, and who are not only past work but almost 
past play, hobble up from their cabins to take part in the general festivities. 
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5. THE Eastern Suore’s Most Famous SLAVE 


The most famous slave to come from the Eastern Shore was no doubt 
Frederick Douglass (February, 1817-February 20, 1895), whose real name was 
Frederick Augustus Washington Bailey. He took his assumed name after he 
escaped from slavery.*t Douglass was born at Tuckahoe, near Easton, the son of 
an unknown white father and Harriet Bailey, a slave who had some Indian blood. 
He grew up at Wye House, the home of the Lloyds, although he was not a slave 
of Governor Edward Lloyd (1779-1834) but of his steward or bailiff, Captain 
Aaron Anthony. Douglass worked both as a field hand and as a house servant, 
the latter in Baltimore at the home of Hugh Auld, a relative of his master. In 1833, 
eight years after being sent to Baltimore, he was returned to the Eastern Shore 
and became the slave of Thomas Auld, at St. Michael’s. In 1836 he made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt at escape and was sent to Baltimore again, from where he escaped 
to New York on September 3, 1838. There he married Anna Murray, a free 
colored woman who had followed him from Baltimore. Going to Massachusetts, 
he changed his name and became an agent for the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. Douglass is described as a commanding person, over six feet tall, with 
brown skin, frizzly hair, a leonine head, a strong constitution, and a fine voice. 
In 1845 he wrote a book entitled Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, An 
African Slave, which told of barbarities practised on the Lloyd estates, although 
the overseers were blamed and not Lloyd. In later publications Douglass wrote of 
Lloyd with great admiration.*” 

Douglass also wrote My Bondage and My Freedom (1855) and Life and 
Times of Frederick Douglass (1881). After his first book, fearing reprisals, he 
went to Great Britain and Ireland, and there he was treated as an equal. He re- 
turned to America and bought his freedom against the will of his abolitionist 
friends who stated such action would be condoning slavery. He established the 
North American Star and published it for seventeen years. 

This famous ex-slave has been called the “outstanding American of African 
blood during the ante bellum and post bellum periods through which he lived.’’88 
Prior to the Civil War he functioned mainly as an abolitionist, while participating 
at the same time in other correlated efforts—the temperance movement, the woman 
suffrage agitation, prison reform, and the advocacy of the rights of labor. Douglass 
did not approve of the African colonization plan, seeing no solution in it, and stat- 
ing that “Individuals emigrate but nations never.” He would not follow William 
Lloyd Garrison’s program, thinking there were other ways of gaining the same 
end. Nor would he endorse the plan of Henry Highland Garnett who, in an 
appeal to the leaders of the free Negroes assembled at a convention in Buffalo 
in 1843, urged Negroes to rise up and slay their masters. He would not join 
John Brown’s group. Yet, when the war came, he sent two sons to battle for 
freedom and recruited Negro soldiers throughout the North. Following the war 
he served as Marshal of the District of Columbia, Recorder of Deeds, and United 
States Minister to Haiti. He continued to fight for the real freedom of the Negro, 
not secured in many ways by the Civil War. He felt the Negro’s salvation 
depended mainly upon his co-operation with the party that effected his freedom 
and early championed his cause. He worked to keep Negroes in the South, dis- 
couraging emigration to the North, feeling that someday the Negro would 
become an economic and political factor in the region he inhabited chiefly. Dis- 
persement would not, he felt, aid their development in the long run.*# 

Douglass was sought for advice by Abraham Lincoln during the last stages of 
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the war as plans for Reconstruction were being shaped. He was determined that 
Negroes should be accorded the right of suffrage and other civil rights. He 
lectured far and wide and was constantly in demand. In 1884 he was married 
a second time, to Helen Pitts, a white woman, for which action he was greatly 
criticized by both races. But he stated he was quite impartial—his first wife 
“was the color of my Mother, and the second, the color of my father.” 

Some slaves, like some veterans of the armies that fought partly over them, 
1861-1865, seem to live forever. The death of a former slave woman of the 
Lloyd family, at the age of 105, was reported in 1936. And in 1949 the 110th birth- 
day of Mrs. Annie Camphor Ross, then of Baltimore, was reported. She was born 
in Dorchester County and was related by marriage to Harriet Tubman, a notorious 
abolitionist agent of the 1850s.8° There are countless cases of great longevity 
of former slaves. 
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Cuaprer XXVI 


The Civil War 





1. INTRODUCTION 


In any study of the American Civil War, and especially of the period just 
prior to the opening of hostilities between the two sections of the country, consid- 
erable attention must be focussed upon the activities of the “Border States.” In 
fact, the very nature of the struggle between the North and South depended in 
large measure upon the stand taken by those states. The beginning of armed con- 
flict, occasioned by President Abraham Lincoln’s call for troops on April 15, 1861, 
forced the eight slave states that remained in the Union to decide whether they 
would secede, or remain loyal to the Federal government. Four of them quickly 
joined the seven’ that had already seceded: Virginia on April 17, Arkansas on 
May 6, North Carolina on May 20, and Tennessee on June 8. This action was 
taken despite the fact that a strong Union sentiment existed in each of the states. 
In the remaining slave states, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, Union 
sentiment, determined by economic interests and aided by arbitrary arrests, mili- 
tary force, and other factors, was sufficiently strong to prevent secession. In all 
except Delaware, however, there was considerable indecision, and the question 
hung in the balance for many days. These four states, by virtue of their geogra- 
phical position, man power, and economic resources, would be of inestimable value 
to the section they decided to support. 

Maryland attracted the attention of the whole country and, in the light of 
events that developed, her decision seemed to have a greater bearing upon the con- 
flict than that of any other border state. This was true, not so much because of 
her wealth, for that was not great; not because of her population, that was com- 
paratively small; nor yet because of her representatives in public life, for they, with 
two or three exceptions, were men of no unusual ability or prominence. Rather, 
it was because of her geographical position. John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Lin- 
coln’s biographers, have written: “Of more immediate and vital importance... 
than that of any other border slave state, was the course of Maryland in this crisis.”? 

Between Maryland and Virginia lay the District of Columbia containing the 
seat of government, and the public archives of the United States. In Baltimore, 
the chief city of Maryland, converged three of the great railroad routes by which 
loyal troops must approach Washington.* Should Maryland secede from the 
Union and cast her fortune with the Southern Confederacy, Washington would be 
surrounded by enemy territory and cut off from communication with the North. 

Since the path that Maryland would follow might determine the course of 
the war, pressure of unusual degree was brought to play upon her from both 
Northern and Southern states. Divided sympathies and honest divergence of 
views, aS well as a great emotional susceptibility during such a crisis, so delayed 
the final charting of the course of Maryland that outside pressure was employed 
to force the state to openly declare itself. 
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It was the good fortune of the Union that the Governor of Maryland in the 
early days of the war, Thomas Holliday Hicks of Dorchester County, was a friend 
of the Union, though he was hardly of that unflinching fearlessness needed in 
revolutionary emergencies. There has been much difference of opinion con- 
cerning this man. His contemporaries disagreed as to his real part in saving Mary- 
land for the Union. During the period he stood out in great prominence in the 
state, not because of any brilliancy or any consistency in his policies and statements, 
but because in the end he was an adherent of the Union and took advantage of his 
position as governor to follow a course momentous in its results. 

A sharp division of opinion and sentiment continued to exist even until the 
end of the war. Only by constant watchfulness and the actual presence of Fed- 
eral military power was Maryland saved for the Union and kept in step with its 
major purposes until the end of the conflict. 


2. SpecIAL ROLE OF THE EASTERN SHORE 


The Eastern Shore throughout the war constituted a special problem for 
Federal authorities. Largely agricultural and homogeneous, it was practically 
isolated from the more populous and diversified Western Shore. Foreign immigra- 
tion had hardly touched the Eastern Shore. Of the 77,536 foreign born persons 
living in Maryland in 1860, only 1,984 were on the Eastern Shore. And 1,343 of 
these were in Cecil County. Slavery on the Eastern Shore, as in Southern Mary- 
land, was a barrier to immigration. As late as 1910, ninety-two per cent of the 
200,000 whites on the Eastern Shore were native born, of native parents, and 
in most cases of old English stock. Baltimore and the upper Western Shore, on 
the other hand, experienced a great influx of Irish and German immigrants who 
formed ties with Pennsylvania and the North. They were abolitionist to the core 
and soon broke their initial alliance with the Democratic party in Maryland. The 
refusal of the tidewater counties to allow a reapportionment of representation in 
the General Assembly of Maryland enabled them to protect their slaves and 
wealth against the dangers of a democracy interested in internal improvements 
and capable of imposing a tax upon slave property in order to promote its own 
ends. The small counties of both the Eastern Shore and Southern Maryland were 
fearful lest the large foreign population in Baltimore might control the State and, 
because of its determined opposition, legally abolish slavery. The Constitutional 
Convention of 1850-1851 corrected the situation somewhat, though over the oppo- 
sition of many on the Eastern Shore and in Southern Maryland. 

Maryland had three major economic interests as the war approached: agri- 
culture, manufacturing, and commerce. Dominated by agricultural interests, the 
Eastern Shore people were generally sympathetic with the South; Baltimore and 
other parts of the State where manufacturing and commerce flourished, were for 
the most part allied with the North, although blood relationships and their way of 
life often meant southern ties. People of the Eastern Shore looked favorably upon 
secession. “Adherence to the southern confederacy would mean for them an 
association with people of similar likes and dislikes, whose ideas on material matters 
would be more compatible with their own than those of a ‘yankee’ North intent 
only upon machines and mills and a protective tariff.”> The Confederacy 
promised the Eastern Shore the elimination of tariff restrictions that would allow 
the purchase of European articles at a cheaper rate than that paid for Northern 
manufactures, or even those from Baltimore and the Western Shore. Further- 
more, the raw materials of the Eastern Shore might be exchanged in Europe for 
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goods, and still leave a liberal profit from the exchange.® Some manufacturing 
interests on the Western Shore began to join the Eastern Shore. They came to 
believe that if Maryland did not secede, Virginia would close the mouth of the 
Chesapeake Bay, leaving Maryland at the mercy of the South, denying commercial 
interests their chief outlets, and ruining the foreign commerce of the whole State. 
John Pendleton Kennedy pointed out, however, that if Maryland joined the Con- 
federacy, the North might also shut up the Chesapeake against the State.7 

The Eastern Shore, as an important part of Maryland, was greatly affected by 
political events of the 1850s. The Dred Scott decision led to bitter attacks upon 
the Supreme Court of the United States whose Chief Justice was Roger B. Taney 
of Maryland. Marylanders resented the abuse to which he was subjected. They 
resented also the accusations made in the Northern press attempting to involve 
Maryland in the John Brown raid. They resented the refusal of Northerners to 
obey the Fugitive Slave Law. 

Meanwhile, the political life of the state was characterized by change and 
confusion. The Whig party, long dominant in the state, practically ceased to exist. 
The American or Know Nothing party arose to take its place and control the state 
government. The Democratic party, divided in sentiment on the slavery issue, 
declined in importance. The election of Abraham Lincoln in 1860 did nothing 
to calm ruffled waters in Maryland. Results of the election on the Fastern Shore 
were as follows:§ 


County Breckenridge Bell Douglas Lincoln 
Caroline 616 702 100 12 
Cecil 1506 1792 393 158 
Dorchester 1176 1265 31 35 
Kent 694 852 74 42 
Queen Anne’s 879 908 87 ) 
Somerset 1339 1536 89 2 
Talbot 898 793 98 2 
Worcester 1425 1048 go ) 
Tora, Eastern Shore 8533 8906 962 251 
Torat, Maryland 42,482 41,760 5,966 2,294 


Southern sympathizers were particularly embittered by the election results, 
while others, professing to be Unonists, saw Lincoln’s elevation to power as dam- 
aging to slave interests but still felt he should be supported.? Governor Hicks 
took the latter position. The editor of the Baltimore Exchange, a Breckenridge 
paper sympathetic entirely with the South, said that the returns of the election did 
not warrant disunion and that the people would trust to the guidance “of worse 
men than Mr. Lincoln rather than sanction at this juncture any step that would 
imperil the bonds of the Union and shake the stability of the Republic.”!° The 
Conservator, a Breckenridge newspaper of Kent County, expressed the same idea, 
stating, ‘““The Union has given us seventy years peace among ourselves,” and 
Lincoln’s election was not sufficient cause for secession or revolution.1! The Cen- 
treville Advocator was reported, however, as. showing decided leanings toward 
secession, even before the election.?2 

The role of Governor Hicks from this time onward assumed greater and 
greater importance. On December 19, the Honorable Alexander H. Handy, a 
native of Somerset County, visited Maryland as a special commissioner from 
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Mississippi whence he had gone to live in 1836. Not received officially, Handy 
spoke to a crowd in Baltimore, but secured no satisfaction in his effort to win 
Maryland over to secession. A few days later, however, on January 3, 1861, Hicks 
issued a Proclamation to the people of Maryland expressing his support of slavery. 
Stating that he was a slaveholder by purchase, he added: “I have never lived, and 
should be sorry to be obliged to live, in a state where slavery does not exist, and I 
never will do so if I can avoid it.” Self-interest would impel him, he said, to stand 
by the South.* On a visit to the Eastern Shore just before issuing his proclamation, 
Hicks found general endorsement of his policy of inaction. Whereas his procla- 
mation seemed to make his position clear, he refused to call the Legislature which 
in all probability would have taken the State into secession. In Cambridge of his 
home county, it is interesting to note, Hicks had found feelings running high and 
he was threatened with personal violence on the streets by an angry opponent.’ 

Augustus W. Bradford who was to succeed Hicks as governor in January, 
1862, noted on a sheet of paper upon which he had copied seven resolutions passed 
at a meeting in Elkton on January 10, 1861, that “the unanimity of sentiment mani- 
fested a strong guarantee that Cecil is sound on the Union question.” 

On February 18 and 19, 1861, a Southern Rights Convention of Maryland 
was held in Baltimore. Ezekiel F. Chambers of Chestertown, former State and 
United States Senator, and from 1834 to 1851 Chief Judge of the Second judicial 
circuit of Maryland, was president of the convention. There was a vice president 
for each Congressional district, including James F. Dashiell of Somerset for the 
First District and J. C. Groome of Cecil for the Second. Dr. William Finley of 
Queen Anne’s was one of the five secretaries. This convention seemed to stand 
for a compromise between North and South and agreed to await the results of 
the Washington Peace Conference. However, as shown in the resolutions adopted 
and in an address prepared by the Business Committee of which Judge Richard 
B. Carmichael of Queen Anne’s was chairman, there was little hope of compromise. 
The Republicans were alleged to have stirred up a war spirit, and the convention 
expected Maryland soon to be out of the Union." The Convention adjourned 
until March 14. When it met again it was emphasized that the Peace Conference 
in Washington had accomplished nothing and that Congress was making no pro- 
gress in working out a solution. Nor was anything accomplished in this second 
meeting except that plans were made to attend the proposed Border State Conven- 
tion. Maryland’s delegates to the Washington Conference had included John W. 
Crisfield of the Eastern Shore who, along with Reverdy Johnson and Benjamin C. 
Howard, denied the right of secession. 


3. ARREST OF LEGISLATORS AND OTHERS 


Governor Hicks on April 22 finally called the legislature into special session. 
A steamer was sent to the Eastern Shore to convey members to Annapolis.’* The 
legislature was a paradox from beginning to end. It denied secession plans but 
made no offer of support to the Lincoln administration. Hicks was constantly 
afraid of its possible courses of action. On May 30, 1861, he ordered that all arms 
and accoutrements belonging to the State of Maryland be collected and stored, 
those on the Eastern Shore at Easton and those on the Western Shore at Frederick. 
Later, those at Easton were ordered sent to Fort McHenry.” 

The situation in Maryland was such that the legislature was placed under strict 
military surveillance by the Federal Government. Following the recommendation 
of President Lincoln, the writ of habeas corpus was suspended in Maryland in late 
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April, 1861. Arbitrary arrests followed and dissension between Hicks and the 
Legislature increased. The latter felt that Hicks was not taking adequate action to 
prevent infringements upon the rights of Marylanders. The House protested to 
him on June 17 of General Benjamin Butler’s action in seizing arms in Worcester 
County, inquiring if Hicks had sanctioned such conduct, and demanding to know 
where the arms had been taken and what move had been made to recover them. 
Hicks replied that the first question was impertinent and that the House must 
ask General Butler to answer the others.2° Butler was first in command of the 
Department of Annapolis. After occupying Baltimore without orders he was re- 
placed on May 1s, 1861, by General George Cadawallader who was himself suc- 
ceeded on June 10, 1861, by Major General Nathaniel Banks of Massachusetts. 
Banks made a series of arrests at once, sending Marshal George P. Kane of the 
Baltimore Police Department and the four members of the Police Board to Fort 
McHenry.** Baltimore was brought fully under military control. On July 23, 
General Banks was replaced by Major General John A. Dix and the department 
was renamed the Department of Maryland, with headquarters still in Baltimore.?? 

Meanwhile, an ever threatening secession element was located outside Balti- 
more, including the Eastern Shore. Dix wrote to Secretary of War Cameron on 
July 31, 1861, that John T. Sangston of Caroline County was desirous of arming 
a company of Union men which had been drilling for several months. Hicks had 
already concurred and Dix thought it was a good idea. Fight or ten companies on 
the Eastern Shore could not only take care of themselves, he argued, but could 
also help control the secessionists there. The latter were conniving with residents 
of the Eastern Shore of Virginia. Destruction of Eastern Shore secessionists 
would have, said Dix, a “salutary effect throughout the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
and Virginia.”?° Dix wrote in similar vein on August 23 to Major General George 
B. McClellan, stating that Eastern Shore secessionists were becoming more active 
daily. Friends of the Union were demanding arms and the presence of Federal 
troops. “Two regiments,” he added, “marched from Salisbury, the terminus of 
the railroad from Wilmington, Delaware, down to the southern extremity of the 
Eastern Shore would break up an immense traffic in contraband, disperse the rebels, 
and give courage to the friends of the Union.”24 Dix further reported to McClel- 
Jan on September 19 that several companies made up of secessionists were drilling 
regularly under arms in Caroline and Queen Anne’s County on the Eastern 
Shore and Carroll County on the Western Shore. Dix ordered these companies 
-broken up and their arms taken. 

Secessionists in Maryland had taken new courage after the Battle of Bull Run 
on July 21. Governor Hicks asked Cameron on August 28 for arms to equip loyal 
Marylanders. Hicks enclosed two letters which he had received “from gentlemen 
of high character” who were “good Union men.” One letter, from S. W. Spencer 
of Chestertown, dated August 24, stated: 


I see movements here and in Baltimore indicating that the secessionists 
are only biding their time and waiting for a chance to rise up in rebellion. We 
can keep them down if we are properly organized and armed. We have, 
many, many thanks to you, thus far saved our State from revolution and civil 
war, and do not let us now lose it from want of proper precaution. 


Spencer suggested that a regiment in Kent County or in Queen Anne’s and Kent 
combined be organized to offset the secessionists. The second letter, of the same 
date, also came from Chestertown and was signed by Spencer, Jesse K. Hines, and 
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George Vickers (later United States Senator). It expressed the same views as 
Spencer's individual letter.*° 

On September 11, Secretary of War Cameron ordered the arrest of members 
of the Maryland Legislature to prevent the passage of an ordinance of secession. 
Subsequently, approximately thirty members of that body were arrested and in- 
terned at Fort McHenry, Fort Lafayette, and Fort Warren.”* The Baltimore 
American, leading Unionist journal in Maryland, and Governor Hicks heartily 
endorsed these arrests. Hicks, who had just a few months before stated he 
wanted to always live in a state that allowed slavery and that self-interest would 
compel him to support the South, now said of the arrested legislators: “We can 
no longer mince matters with these desperate people.”** 

Members of the Assembly had been under careful surveillance for some time. 
A list was prepared of all members of the Extra Session of April, 1861 and opposite 
each name was indicated the political inclination of the member. ‘The letters 
S.S.S.S. stood for a secessionist of the most violent type. Three S’s, two, or one, 


indicated less violent secessionists. 


Eastern Shore members were judged as 


follows. 
CouNTIES NAME OF DELEGATE PotiticAL AFFILIATION 
Kent Philip F. Rasin = 
Albert Medders Unknown. 
Queen Anne’s William L. Starkey Unknown. 


Worcester Col. C. W. Jacobs Democrat—S.S. 

Dr. Stephen P. Dennis Democrat—S.S. 

James Aydolette Democrat 

George W. Landing Democrat—S.S. 
Dorcester John R. Keene Union Know Nothing 

William Holland Democrat—S.S. 

Z. W. Linthicum Democrat—S.S. 
Cecil James W. Maxwell Democrat—S.S. 

William R. Miller Democrat—S. 

Alexander Wilson Union Know Nothing 
Somerset Edward D. Long Union Democrat 

James U. Dennis Democrat—S.S.S.S. 

J. H. W. Stanford Union. 

William T. Lawson Union Know Nothing. 
Caroline G. W. Goldsborough Democrat—S.S.S.S. 

Henry Straughn S. (Know Nothing). 
Talbot Alexander Chaplain 

L. Laurence Jones 
CouNnTIES NAME OF SENATOR Party AFFILIATION 
Kent D. C. Blackiston Democrat—S.S. 
Dorchester C. F. Goldsborough Union Know Nothing 
Somerset James T. Dashiell Know Nothing—S.S. 
Cecil John J. Heckart Democrat—S.S. 
Talbot Henry H. Goldsborough Union Democrat 
Worcester Teagle ‘Townsend Democrat—S.S.S. 
Queen Anne’s Stephen J. Bradley Union Know Nothing 
Caroline Tilghman Nuttle Union Know Nothing 


William H. Legg 


Democrat—S.S.S. 
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Arrests of Eastern Shore members included the following, showing that few 
from the east side of the bay were detained: °° 


George W. Landing: Delegate from Worcester, date of arrest unknown; 
released from Fort Warren on taking oath November 26, 1861. 

William R. Miller: Delegate from Cecil; arrested September 18, 1861; released 
from Fort Warren February 15, 1862. 

James U. Dennis: Delegate from Somerset County; arrested September 20, 
1861; released September 21, 1861. 

John J. Heckart: Senator from Cecil; arrested September 24, 1861; released 
from Fort Warren November 26, 1861. 

Philip F. Rasin: Delegate from Kent; arrested September 24, 1861; released 
from Fort Warren, F ebruary 15, 1862. 

James W. Maxwell: Delegate from Cecil; arrested September 10, 1861; re- 
leased from Fort Warren, January 31, 1862. 


The fact that three of these six legislators of the Eastern Shore were from Cecil 
County is interesting. Cecil was more pro-Union than other Eastern Shore 
counties. It is added evidence of the great confusion in thought and action of the 
period. Other counties in which secessionist activity was definitely greater, had 
representatives who satisfied Federal officials of their loyalty. 

Governor Hicks, meanwhile, was urging that the Eastern Shore be cut off 
from communication with the South; otherwise agents of the Confederacy would 
continue to find it easy to transmit men and supplies down the peninsula to Vir- 
ginia and the South. The Eastern Shore had many small rivers and inlets indenting 
the coast suitable for the passing in and out of small boats and picking up recruits 
and provisions for the Confederacy. Hicks wanted armed soldiers stationed on the 
Eastern Shore to prevent such traffic. Upon his suggestion all military companies 
on the Shore suspected of disloyalty were promptly disarmed.*4 


4. MARYLAND IN THE Unton Cotumn—Important ELECTIONS 


President Lincoln called Congress to meet in special session on July 4, 1861. 
Elections in the Congressional Districts of Maryland were therefore arranged. 
In the First District, then embracing the six lower Eastern Shore counties of Som- 
erset, Worcester, Dorchester, Talbot, Caroline, and Queen Anne’s (Wicomico not 
then having been formed), John Woodland Crisfield, Unionist, won by 1,800 over 
Daniel M. Henry of Dorchester County, nominated by a State Rights Convention. 
Whereas both complained about the policy of the Lincoln administration, different 
remedies were proposed. Both stood for peace and for averting the horrors of 
civil war, but Henry’s party would recognize the Confederacy, while Crisfield 
would have Maryland remain loyal and aid in the maintenance of the Union. Kent 
and Cecil counties were represented by Edwin Hanson Webster who was elected 
from the Second District, then including parts of Baltimore, Carroll, Cecil, and 
Kent counties.?2 Webster, the incumbent, had exerted his influence in Maryland 
on behalf of the Union and in Congress for pacification. James Alfred Pearce of 
Chestertown, and Anthony Kennedy of Baltimore, represented Maryland in the 
United States Senate. 
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Neither Crisfield nor Webster was active on the floor in this session. Pearce, 
over in the Senate, proclaimed undying loyalty to the Union, but placed the Union 
second to the constitutional rights of Maryland and protested vigorously against 
every measure of oppression directed at the State. On July 25, 1861, Chief Judge 
Richard Bennett Carmichael of the Circuit Court comprising Talbot, Kent, and 
Queen Anne’s counties, and a former Representative in Congress (1833 to 1835) 
wrote to Pearce: “For God’s sake do without a moment’s delay, make your speech 
denouncing this unholy war, and the unconstitutional proceedings with which it 
has been gotten up, and conducted. .. . Do it for your friends, for your state, and 
for your Country, and for yourself.” Carmichael closed his letter: “I pray you, 
gird up your loins, brace up your health to the tension of your heart, and let us feel 
that ‘Richard is himself again’.”** Bernard C. Steiner says that despite this pressure, 
Pearce’s Union sympathies “were stronger than those [of Carmichael], and he did 
not yield altogether to these importunities . . . [He] did not lose his loyalty to 
the Nation, in his devotion to the State.”*# 

The elections, in Maryland in November, 1861, represented the last major trial 
of strength between the Unionists and State Righters or the Peace party. The 
contest over the governorship and the control of the legislature were of prime 
interest. Augustus Williamson Bradford of Harford County was the Unionist 
candidate by the unanimous vote of the Baltimore convention that nominated him. 
Benjamin C. Howard of Baltimore County was named by the State Rights group 
to oppose Bradford. Alexander Evans, a political leader in Cecil County, wrote 
to Bradford on August 5, ten days prior to the latter’s nomination, stating that 
Cecil County voters were behind him.*® Tension mounted throughout the State 
as election day approached. Federal authorities in Maryland and Unionists them- 
selves demanded the aid of Federal troops to safeguard Union voters and prevent 
the disloyal from voting. Major General John A. Dix wrote to General McClellan, 
on October 7, asking for steamboats or tugs drawing no more than five feet of 
water that could be used to “go up the rivers and enter the numberless inlets and 
bays on the Eastern Shore .. . breaking up . . . the meetings which are held... 
in hostility to the Government.”°® 

Election day passed quickly although some arrests were made on the charge 
of disloyalty. Bradford polled 57,502 votes to 26,700 for Howard and carried all 
but three Southern Maryland counties and Talbot County on the Eastern Shore. 
He lost Talbot County by one vote. The Centreville State Rights, of Queen 
Anne’s County, said that “The Peace Ticket was defeated in this County princi- 
pally by the use of money. The threats of the Government and the presence of 
Northern Soldiers also contributed to the result.”°7 The Kent Conservator, of 
Chestertown, also complained of the use of money and of armed forces distributed 
throughout the counties. It stated that “aged, respectable and worthy citizens 
were arrested and imprisoned miles away from their families and homes,” for 
being “peace men.”*$ General Banks in his report denied that armed men had 
gone near the polls or that there had been any serious disturbance in the State. 
Troops had patrolled polling areas, but no more, and that only to frighten disloyal 
interference away, he said. He felt the people of Maryland were generally satisfied 
with the result of the election and the part played by the military." Actually, 
Bradford would probably have won without any interference on his behalf. The 
fact remains, however, that there was some intimidation, some illegal voting by 
soldiers, and the unlawful use of soldiery. It is doubtful that Bradford was re- 
sponsible for any of these. 
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The vote on the Eastern Shore was as follows: 4° 


Total Total 1861 Presj- 


County Bradford Howard 1861 Vote dential Vote 
Queen Anne’s 1,039 939 1,978 1,874 
Somerset 1,830 997 25827 2,966 
Kent 1,095 663 Teese 1,662 
Worcester eae 1,295 os ie) 2,563 
Talbot 905 906 1,811 1,791 
Dorchester 1,458 657 2onus 2,507 
Cecil 3,062 1,092 4,154 3,849 
Caroline 1,076 548 1,624 1,450 
Eastern Shore 11,887 7,097 18,984 18,662 
Maryland 57,502 26,070 83,572 99,502 


The election assured Maryland’s adherence to the Union. Secession was now 
out of the question and many Southern sympathizers fled from the State to join the 
Confederate Army or otherwise to become associated with the “cause.” A strin- 
gent law defining treason was passed by the Maryland legislature in its 1862 ses- 
sion, providing the death penalty for anyone convicted of “treasonably levying 
war against this State, or [who] shall adhere to the enemies thereof, whether for- 
eign or domestic, giving them aid or comfort, within this State or elsewhere.” 
Various degrees of punishment were prescribed for numerous offenses, such as 
conspiring to burn bridges, destroy railroads, break canals, or in any way en- 
couraging the secession of Maryland. Minor offenses, as displaying the Confeder- 
ate flag and encouraging departure for a rebellious state were likewise punish- 
able.44 There is no report of any arrests made under this act, however, according 
to Scharf, a contemporary historian.4? That is not to say that Southern sympathy 
was at an end. Nor were all Unionists in harmony. There were Unconditional 
Unionists and conservative Unionists. Such a differentiation often caused much 
bitterness and peculiar situations arose as in the Congressional elections of 1863. 
Edwin H. Webster was again chosen from the Second District, including Kent 
and Cecil counties. In the First District Unconditional Unionists gained control of 
a meeting held at Snow Hill, nominated a ticket for Worcester County, and 
endorsed John A. J. Creswell for Representative in Congress. The conservative 
Unionists, led by John W. Crisfield who sought re-election from the First District, 
objected to the candidates. Crisfield’s friends adopted the platform of the Union 
State Central Committee and placed an independent ticket in the field. They 
approved Lincoln’s course in suppressing the war but objected to the injection of 
the emancipation question in the election. The Unconditional Unionists tried to 
have members of the conservative Union group arrested.4* Jockeying for ad- 
vantage was bitter. The Unconditional Unionists, considered revolutionary by the 
conservative Unionists, numbered among their foremost members the famous 
Henry Winter Davis of Baltimore, Creswell, Judge Hugh Lennox Bond, Henry 
Howe Goldsborough who was nominated for Comptroller, Archibald Stirling, 
1 Sie Henry Stockbridge, and Stockett Matthews. The Kent News of Chestertown 
charged that the Baltimore American was the organ of the Unconditional Union 
party. The American denied this or that it was the organ of any party, asserted 
that its “idea” was to rid Maryland of slavery as soon as possible, and avowed that 
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secessionists would vote for such men as Crisfield. George Vickers, close adviser 
of Governor Bradford, informed the latter from Chestertown that the Uncondi- 
tional Unionists were urging that voters of an “odious or objectionable character” 
should be required to take a test oath. Vickers insisted that such an oath was both 
unconstitutional and unnecessary since Maryland laws set voting qualifications. 
Further, Vickers insisted that Bradford should protest to Lincoln and inform 
Marylanders that he opposed such interference. The Provost Marshal of the 
Eastern Shore was quoted by Vickers as saying that what could not be gained by 
“oreenbacks” could be gained by the bayonet in the coming election.** 

Ex-governor Hicks, now in the United States Senate, wrote to Bradford that 
he was surprised at Creswell’s conversion to Unconditional Union doctrines, and 
classified him with other “fanatics” and “political sycophants.” He predicted a 
Crisfield victory if the military kept hands off the election.*° 

The situation on the Eastern Shore became such that General Robert C. 
Schenck, commander of the Middle Department, issued the famous General 
Orders, No. 53, which provided for the arrest of disloyal persons found at or near 
election polls, for an oath of allegiance to be taken by any whose loyalty was 
questioned by the judges of election and for reports to Schenck of all judges of 
election who refused to take such an oath. Martial law,** proclaimed on the 
Western Shore in June, 1863, had never been proclaimed on the Eastern Shore. 
Schenck therefore believed his order necessary to maintain order on the ’Shore. 
Lincoln was persuaded to revoke the first part of the order, however, even though 
Governor Bradford prepared a proclamation making it clear that he opposed 
the whole thing. Bradford’s proclamation was not printed by order of Schenck 
who also would not let it circulate on the Eastern Shore nor let steamboats carry it 
across the Bay. Schenck maintained that loyal citizens on the Eastern Shore as 
well as in other parts of the State had asked that a test oath be required.*® 

The conflict between Bradford and Schenck led to irregularities in prescrib- 
ing the oath to voters. At some polls all were required to take it, at others, none. 

A situation that caused more resentment than the General Orders of General 
Schenck developed when Lieutenant Colonel C. C. Tevis issued an order at 
Chestertown urging all loyal voters to vote the “whole Government Ticket, upon 
the platform adopted by the Union League Convention [the Unconditional 
Union group]. None other is recognized by the Federal authorities as loyal and 
worthy of the support of any one who desires the peace and restoration of this 
Union.”*® This brazen order was suppressed by General Schenck and Colonel 
Tevis was placed under arrest. On November 6 he issued a statement explaining 
his action and requesting release. The request was granted, presumably without 
a trial, three days later by Schenck who explained that Tevis appeared “to have 
acted himself in good faith and from a sense of duty,” but was misled by Captain 
John Frazier, Provost Marshal of the First Congressional District. Frazier was 
himself a candidate for Clerk of Court in Kent County, and thus one of the 
“Government Ticket.” Schenck explained that Tevis and Frazier, prompted by 
“indiscreet or bad advisers,” had overstepped their powers.*° 

Military authorities used various methods to control the polls throughout the 
State. On the Eastern Shore the tickets supporting Crisfield were not allowed 
at all; at other places the army actively supported candidates for local office. 
General Lockwood, for instance, who was in charge of Somerset County and at 
the same time an Unconditional Union candidate for sheriff, announced that any- 
one who voted for him would not be molested. ‘The Democrats shrewdly tricked 
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him, however, by not placing his name on the ballot after promising to do so. At 
Princess Anne, in the same county, only one citizen was allowed to vote, the elec- 
tion judges were arrested and the polls closed. The judges were soon released, but 
voting was not resumed.*4 

Military interference was more obnoxious in Kent County than any where else. 
Kent was a small county but had contributed more than its share of the State’s 
quota of volunteers and drafted men. Nevertheless, on Monday, November 2, 
Provost Marshal Frazier arrested some of the leading men of the county, including 
James B. Ricaud, Union candidate for the State Senate; Jesse K. Hines, Union 
nominee for Clerk of Court and therefore Frazier’s opponent; Colonel Edward 
Wilkens; Colonel S. W. Spencer, called by Bradford one of the most loyal Union 
men on the Eastern Shore; Charles Stanley, Thomas Baker, David A. Benjamin, 
George W. T. Perkins, John T. Dodd, James H. Plummer, and William B. Usilton. 
George Vickers and George B. Wescott, the latter a Union candidate for the 
House of Delegates, were slated for arrest, but escaped because they were in Balti- 
more at the time protesting to General Schenck of military abuses in Kent County. 
The arrested men were taken to Schenck’s headquarters in Baltimore on the 
steamer Nellie Pentz. Schenck was surprised to see so many prisoners, stating that 
only a few arrests had been ordered for interference with Negro enlistment in Kent 
County.®? He soon released them and they returned to Chestertown on Wednesday 
morning. But Frazier’s purpose had been served. The men had been taken away 
at a time when their influence, as candidates or political leaders, could have been 
exercised. Their arrests also intimidated many of their friends who either voted 
for the Unconditional Union candidates or abstained from voting.°* Many other 
outrages were perpetrated on the Eastern Shore and cases were reported in other 
parts of the State. None, however, were on so large a scale or conducted with 
such bold effrontery as those on the Eastern Shore, where General Schenck’s 
original order and not Lincoln’s modification was enforced. A force of cavalry 
had been sent to each Eastern Shore county to be used at the polls.®¢ 

Great excitement prevailed on election day on the Eastern Shore. Creswell 
won over Crisfield by 6,742 to 5,482. Webster was re-elected in the Second 
District, unopposed. The Union-Emancipation party won absolute control of the 
legislature. And, while the legislature was forbidden by the Constitution of 18 51 
to interfere with slavery, that body was expected to authorize a constitutional 
convention to act upon the question.»» Except on the Eastern Shore the Union 
majorities were large enough to give credence to the claim that the State was un- 
conditionally Unionist. It was estimated that one-third of those qualified to vote 
either was prevented from doing so or failed of their own accord to do so. Cris- 
field made plans to contest Creswell’s election, asserting that military support had 
ensured it. Receiving little support, however, he did not follow through. Goy- 
ernor Bradford was petitioned on all sides to help disappointed office seekers from 
the Eastern Shore and Southern Maryland who attributed defeat to the military. 


5. CONSTITUTION OF 1864—THE Stave Issur anp Necro ENLISTMENTS 


A new Constitution for Maryland was drawn up in 1864, the main provision 
of which freed all slaves in Maryland, effective November 1, 1864. It was also pro- 
vided that oaths of allegiance should be taken by certain officials and others. Any- 
one who refused to take the oath was disfranchised and barred from office. The 
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Eastern Shore had voted against calling the Constitutional Convention by a vote of 


6,898 to 6,512, distributed as follows:°° 


For Calling Against 
County the Convention Calling It 
Somerset 813 Raat 
Kent 453 991 
Talbot 570 362 
Dorchester 703 1,105 
Cecil 2,004. 890 
Caroline 630 453 
Worcester 890 135 
Queen Anne’s 449 1,631 
Eastern Shore Total 6,512 6,898 
Maryland Total 31,593 19,524 


When the document was completed, the Eastern Shore’s vote on the question 
of adoption was not close, an overwhelming vote being cast against the Constitu- 
tion:*? 


For Against 
County Constitution Constitution 

Caroline 471 423 
Cecil 1,611 1,611 
Dorchester 449 1,486 
Kent 289 1,246 
Queen Anne’s 220 1577 
Somerset 464. 2,066 
Talbot 430 1,020 
Worcester 486 1,666 
Eastern Shore 4,420 11,095 
Maryland 27,541 29,536 
Soldier’s vote 2633 263 

30,174 29,799 


The Eastern Shore was represented in this Constitutional Convention by the 
following: 58 


Cecil County: Thomas P. Jones, George Earle, Joseph B. Pugh, David Scott. 

Kent County: Ezekiel F. Chambers, David C. Blakistone, George S. Holliday. 

Queen Anne’s: John Lee, Pere Wilmer, John Brown. 

Talbot: Henry H. Goldsborough (who served as President), James Valliant, 
John F. Mullikin. 

Dorchester: Thomas J. Hodson, Alward Johnson, Washington A. Smith, 
Thomas J. Dail. 

Caroline: Robert W. Todd, James D. Carter, Twiford S. Noble. 

Somerset: Isaac D. Jones, James U. Dennis, William H. Gale, Andrew J. 
Crawford, and John C. Horsey. 

Worcester: William T. Purnell, Thomas B. Smith, William H. W. Farrow, 
Francis T. Murray. 
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Throughout the war in Maryland, next to the question of loyalty or secession, 
the most important problem of the people concerned slavery and emancipation. 
When Lincoln proposed on March 6, 1862, that a policy of compensated emanci- 
pation be adopted, both branches of Congress passed a resolution providing for 
such compensation for any state that would adopt gradual abolishment of slavery. 
Crisfield voted for the resolution in the House, while Webster was absent. Pearce 
Was not present in the Senate. Crisfield, at a conference which the President called 
of delegations in Congress from the Border States, asserted that it was his opinion 
Maryland would accept emancipation if compensated and if rid of the Negro, and 
if not coerced into such action.®? Marylanders, especially those in counties border- 
ing on the District of Columbia were greatly upset over the action of Congress in 
April, 1862, by which compensated emancipation was provided for the District. 
Maryland slaves began to escape in great numbers to freedom land, despite protests 
from Maryland owners who claimed that the Fugitive Slave Law should be en- 
forced and the slaves returned to them. 

When Lincoln issued his Proclamation of Emancipation on January 1, 1863, 
there was Opposition in Maryland by the slave-holding group, even though the 
proclamation applied only to states in rebellion. A bill in Congress, providing for 
an appropriation of $10,000,000 to aid emancipation in Maryland and reported by 
the Committee on Emancipation and Colonization on February 25, 1863, died 
after being recommitted. Crisfield said the measure was not desired by Maryland. 
The institution of slavery was on the way out, however, and as it broke down in 
Maryland the hostility of the agricultural districts to free Negroes became more 
evident. The citizens of Dorchester County met in January, 1863, and passed 
a series of resolutions demanding that the Maryland “vagrant” laws be enforced 
against Negroes. They declared “That Maryland can never be the paradise of 
free Negroism—the free Negro state of the Union. If involuntary Negro servitude 
cannot exist, we must have exclusively white labor, That is, if in the providence of 
God, this country was intended as a home for the exclusive occupation of the white 
man, there should be no dark spots upon it—it should be white all over.’’6° 

Serious problems arose when the enlistment of Maryland Negroes in the 
Federal service began in July, 1863. The Secretary of War directed Colonel 
William Birney to organize a colored regiment whose members were to be 
credited to the State’s quota just as were white troops. Much confusion and dis- 
sension over the Negro enlistments followed, and on September 2 General Schenck 
was informed that Colonel Birney was interfering with slaves on the Eastern 
Shore. For instance, the rumor was circulating over the Eastern Shore that Birney 
was bringing colored companies in uniform to Talbot County, there to strut 
before the Negroes and aid hasty enlistment. Senator Hicks, on behalf of a depu- 
tation of “good and respectable Union” men of Talbot County who had come to 
him for advice, protested to Lincoln of this procedure.*t Eastern Shoremen were 
further agitated by a long and urgent letter written by Judge Hugh Lennox Bond 
of the Baltimore Circuit Court to Secretary of War Stanton proposing that all 
Negroes, free or slave, be enlisted. Many leaders and private citizens throughout 
the State expressed their approval of Governor Bradford’s attack on Bond’s posi- 
tion. George Vickers wrote to Bradford from Chestertown that “rabid republi- 
cans” of Bond’s type would “precipitate and force emancipation upon Maryland 
without regard to time, means, Or compensation.” Two days later Bradford re- 
ceived another letter from Chestertown signed by Vickers, James B. Ricaud, 
George B. Wescott, and S. N. Spencer in which they made the familiar complaint 
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that slaves on the Eastern Shore were being enlisted illegally. Eastern Shore 
farms would be devoid of all labor unless this practice stopped at once, said these 
men.°? 

Such protests and others finally led to a change in the enlistment policy of 
colored troops. Lincoln directed Stanton to issue an order on October 3, 1863, pro- 
viding that only able-bodied men should be enlisted, that they should be credited 
to the State and county quotas, and should be free after the war. Free Negroes 
and slaves, with the consent of loyal owners but not with the consent of disloyal 
owners, were to be enlisted first. If, in thirty days, this number was not adequate, 
slaves of loyal owners who had not given their consent, should be enlisted. Loyal 
owners were to be compensated, whether they gave their consent or not, at not 
over $300 a slave when they filed deeds of manumission. A board was to be 
appointed to audit such claims.®* 

This new directive met general approval, but some opposition continued. 
Vickers resisted the recruiting so effectively in Kent County that Birney was 
directed by Lincoln to call it off for the time being. After investigating the activi- 
ties of Vickers, Birney alleged that he formerly had been a “noisy constitutional 
Union man,” but on slave questions had become a virulent enemy of the govern- 
ment and associated with known secessionists. He was said to have organized a 
mob to burn the small government steamer sent to Chestertown to carry colored 
troops to recruiting headquarters. Without doubt, Birney’s accusations against 
Vickers may have been colored; nevertheless, Vickers was resisting recruitment 
of Negroes. Birney also reported that Judge Richard B. Carmichael of Easton, a 
circuit court judge whose arrest while on the bench in 1862 created a sensation, 
was an active opponent of Negro enlistment. As a whole, Birney reported, the 
Eastern Shore favored the recruitment of colored troops and aided him as much as 
possible. Only a few rebel sympathizers, slaveholders, and politicians stood in 
the way.** 

The Constitution of 1864 was met with violent opposition by those who as- 
serted that the test oath and the soldiers’ vote constituted the margin of victory. 
The Eastern Shore by its vote had indicated its pronounced hostility. Frauds in 
the soldiers’ vote and alleged illegality of the test oath were the basis for opposi- 
tion. The freedom brought on by the new Constitution created serious problems. 
Many of the more tenacious slave-holders took advantage of an unrepealed provi- 
sion in the Black Code of the State laws and apprenticed Negro slave children be- 
fore the new Constitution went into effect on November 1, 1864. But the practise 
continued even after the day of freedom. To protect the Negroes, Major General 
Lewis Wallace, commanding the Middle Department, decided to take matters into 
his own hands until January when the Maryland Legislature could pass protective 
laws. Wallace issued “General Orders No. 112” by which a Freedman’s Bureau 
was created for the Middle Department. Provost Marshals on both sides of the 
Bay were to look out for the interests of the freed Negroes. The Maryland Legis- 
lature in January passed a bill removing practically all the disabilities placed on Ne- 
groes by the slave codes. 


6. ELECTIONS OF 1864 AND 1865 AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1867 


The regular elections of 1864 in Maryland were of considerable interest and 
significance. “The Democratic party was staging a comeback and polled a size- 
able vote for McClellan in the presidential contest. Lincoln, however, carried 
Maryland, 37,372 to 32,418, exclusive of the soldiers’ vote which was 2,799 for 
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Lincoln and only 321 for McClellan. On the Eastern Shore, however, McClellan 
whipped Lincoln by a vote of 9,788 to 5,792. Lincoln carried Caroline, Cecil 
and Talbot counties. The vote by counties was: ° 


Lincoln McClellan 
Caroline 728 271 
Cecil Lea 67 Loar 
Dorchester 626 1,361 
Kent 412 1,269 
Queen Anne’s 384 1,483 
Somerset 644 Z,110 
Talbot 578 267 
Worcester 663 1,506 

5,792 9,788 


The gubernatorial contest resulted in a victory for Thomas Swann of Balti- 
more, Union Republican, over Ezekiel F. Chambers of Chestertown, Democrat. 
The vote was 40,579 to 32,068. The Democrats secured a majority of two in the 
State Senate, but the resignation of William H. Holland, Democratic Senator- 
elect from Dorchester County, and the election of Thomas K. Carroll, Unionist, 
to fill the vacancy, brought a tie in the Senate between the Union and Democratic 
members. Unionists represented Caroline, Cecil, and Talbot counties from the 
Eastern Shore, and Democrats the counties of Kent, Dorchester, Worcester, 
Queen Anne’s, and Somerset. The House of Delegates had 52 Unionists and 28 
Democrats. Once again, Caroline elected two Unionists, Cecil four, and Talbot 
two, while Dorchester elected two Democrats, Queen Anne’s two, Somerset 
three, and Worcester three.®¢ 

Unionists carried the 1865 elections, but Governor-elect Thomas Swann, 
although elected as a Union-Republican, was not in sympathy with the Radical 
Republicans who gained strength in Maryland in 1866 and sought to hold power 
by limiting the elective franchise. Accordingly, Swann began to co-operate with 
the Democrats and was largely responsible for that party’s comeback in Maryland. 

In the election of 1865 in Caroline County the officers of registration had sat 
behind closed doors. Voters were admitted to register one at a time, but were not 
informed whether they were actually registered or not. Later testimony concern- 
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ing contested elections in Somerset County showed that judges of election in the 
5th, 8th, roth and 15th Election Districts “illegally received, counted and returned 
in their certificates, a large number of illegal votes.”®* Also, there was “conclusive 
and painful evidence of flagrantly vicious conduct, and a reckless disregard of the 
law, on the part of the judges of election.”®8 

Myers summarizes the situatién in Maryland at the end of 1865 when “typical 
conditions of Civil War times” were pushed into the past: 


Almost coincident with the new year began the self-reconstruction of 
Maryland. In the ensuing period the registration act was finally repealed and 
the defeated Union party split up into two factions. The radical wing became 
the Republican party in the State, and the conservatives joined the trium- 
phant Democrats, in whose hands lay the destinies of Maryland for many 
years. 
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In 1867 the Third Constitutional Convention in less than two decades met in 
Maryland. ‘This convention is reported to have been most harmonious, with no 
rivalry between the city and county members.”° There were 118 delegates, in- 
cluding some former soldiers, lawyers, business men, farmers, physicians, and 
others. Former Union soldiers from the Eastern Shore included Colonel James 
Wallace of Dorchester. Benjamin B. Chambers of Cecil, William T. Goldsbor- 
ough of Dorchester, and Samuel S. McMaster of Worcester had all been delegates 
in the 1851 convention, while Isaac D. Jones of Somerset had attended the 1864 
convention. 

Presiding over the Constitutional Convention of 1867 was Richard B. Car- 
michael of Queen Anne’s County. He was reported “a fair, just and impartial pre- 
siding officer, and the convention at the close of its session passed a unanimous 
vote of thanks ‘for the urbanity and fidelity with which he has discharged the 
duties of presiding officer’.”™ 

Article XIII of the new constitution provided for the erection of a new 
county on the Eastern Shore to be named Wicomico, with the town of Salisbury 
designated as its county seat. 

Eastern Shore members of the Constitutional Convention of 1867 were:*? 


Caroline: R. E. Hardcastle, Charles E. Tarr, Tilghman H. Hubbard, W. H. 
Watkins. 

Cecil: Benjamin B. Chambers, George R. Howard, James B. Groome, James 
O. McCormick, Eli Cosgrove. 

Dorchester: James Wallace, William T. Goldsborough, George E. Austin, 
Levin Hodson. 

Kent: Joseph A. Wickes, Richard W. Ringgold, C. H. B. Massey, William 
Janvier. : 

Queen Anne’s: Richard B. Carmichael (President of the Convention), Thomas 
J. Keating, Washington Finley, Stephen J. Bradley. 

Somerset: Purnell Toadvine, Thomas F. J. Rider, James L. Horsey, Isaac D. 
Jones, Henry Page. 

Talbot: William Goldsborough, Richard C. Hollyday, Henry E. Bateman, 
Ormo D. Hammond. 

Worcester: J. Hopkins Tarr, Littleton P. Franklin, Thomas P. Parker, Samuel 
S. McMaster, and George W. Covington. 
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